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JSlOGRAPHY  is  of  all  narratives  the  most  valu- 
able. The  revolutions  of  empires  would  be  but  a 
fairy  tale  to  us,  if  they  were  not  capable  of  supplying 
additional  principles  for  our  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  Biography,  like  aU  things  else,  becomes  more 
important  as  the  influence  of  its  subjects  has  been 
more  extensive ;  for  the  fiiture  fates  of  a  nation  are 
made  by  its  character,  and  its  character  is  made  by 
its  celebrated  men.  But  the  deepest  and  holiest  in- 
terest is  thrown  round  Biography,  when  it  is  appealed 
to  as  the  vindicator  of  an  unhappy  people ;  when  the 
fallen  are  forced  to  bring  in  the  dead  to  plead  their 
cause,  and  find  their  only  trophies  in  the  tomb. 

The  History  of  Ireland  is  the  most  calamitous 
moral  document  since  the  beginning  of  society.  A 
government  of  barbarism  was  less  succeeded  than 
interrupted  by  a  government  of  conquest ;  and  the 
evil  of  this  partial  subjugation  was  reinforced  by  the 
subordinate  mischiefs  of  a  divided  law,  a  divided  lan- 
guage, and  a  divided  religion.  The  heroic  savage  of 
Ireland  lost  a  share  of  his  native  virtues,  and  filled 
lip  their  place  by  the  arts  of  a  perverted  civilization. 
The  arms  and  laws  of  England  had  made  a  sudden 
burst  into  the  country,  as  irresistible  as  the  invasion 
of  the  lava  into  the  ocean ;  but  their  progress  was  as 
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suddenly  checked,  and  they  only  increased  the  tumult 
and  the  dangers  of  that  untamed  element  into  which 
they  had  plunged.  Ireland  was  left  only  a  place  of 
desperate  rivalry  or  of  desolation,  a  field  of  battle,  or 
a  grave. 

This  state  of  misery  continued  for  a  period  with- 
out example, — longer  than  the  desolation  of  Egypt, 
longer  than  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  longer 
than  the  dark  ages,  longer  than  any  suffering  brought 
upon  a  people  by  misfortune  or  crime,  but  that  of 
God's  malediction  against  the  Jews  ;•  it  lasted  for  six 
hundred  years !  Its  history  might  have  been  written, 
like  the  roll  in  the  Apocalypse,  within  and  without, 
with  "  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  woe."  While 
the  knowledge  of  Right  was  advancing  over  the 
face  of  Europe,  like  the  sun,  from  the  east,  Ireland 
was  still  in  the  darkness,  without  the  quiet  of  the 
sepulchre.  Every  nation,  in  its  turn,  made  some 
noble  acquisition  in  freedom,  or  religion,  or  science, 
or  dominion.  Ireland  lay,  like  the  Jorm  of  the  first 
man,  with  all  the  rapid  splendours  of  the  new  crea- 
tion rising  and  glowing  round  him ;  but  she  lay  with- 
out the  "  breath  in  her  nostrils." 

The  cause  of  these  deplorable  calamities  was  not  in 
the  English  legislature ;  for  the  only  crime  of  that 
legislature  was  in  the  slowness  and  unskilfulness  of 
their  cure.  The  original  government  of  Ireland  was,  of 
all  others,  the  most  fatal  to  civilization  ;  it  was  the 
government  of  tribes,  the  devotedness  of  clanship 
without  its  compensating  and  patriarchal  affections, 
the  haughty  violence  of  the  feudal  system  without 
its  superb  munificence  and  generous .  achievement. 
Ireland  was  torn  in  pieces  by  four  sovereignties ;  the 
people  were  kept  in  chains  at  home,  that  they  might 
be  let  loose  on  their  neighbours  with  the  ferocity  of 
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hungry  and  thwarted  strength.  Her  government 
was  a  graduated  tyranny,  in  which  the  sovereign 
stood  at  the  highest  point  of  licentiousness ;  and  the 
people  were  sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  in  chill 
and  deadly  depression.  But  no  man  who  knows  the 
history  of  Ireland,  can  compute  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land among  the  elements  of  her  depression.  She 
neglected,  but  she  scarcely  smote  her.  It  was  the 
physician  disgusted  by  the  wa}rwardness  of  the 
patient,  leaving  disease  to  take  its  course,  and  not 
the  assassin  inflicting  a  fresh  wound — ^where  the  blow 
was  given,  it  was  almost  the  result  of  necessity, 
England  was  then  fighting  for  her  freedom;  the 
nations  of  the  earth  had  not  yet  been  awed  into  wis- 
dom by  the  noble  evidence  that  a  people  warring  as 
she  warred,  cannot  be  conquered.  She  was  engaged 
pepetuaUy  on  her  frontier ;  she  had  no  time  to  think 
of  the  remote  territory  behind.  Shie  slept  upon  a  ram- 
part, firom  which  she  never  cast  her  eyes,  but  to  see 
the  banners  of  France  and  Spain  moving  against 
her ;  or,  if  she  turned  round  to  look  upon  the  dis- 
sensions of  Ireland,  it  was  only  with  the  quick  and 
anxious  irritation  of  a  conqueror,  who,  in  the  moment 
of  deciding  the  battle,  sees  an  insurrection  of  the 
prisoners  in  his  rear. 

But  there  are  in  aU  countries  examples  of  great 
individuals,  summoned  up  from  time  to  time,  as  if  to 
retrieve  the  standard  of  human  nature,  and  raise  all 
men's  eyes  from  the  ground  by  the  simple  sight  of 
their  glorious  and  original  altitude. 

The  finest  purpose  of  Biography  is  to  draw  back 
the  curtain  of  the  temple,  and  give  their  images  to 
our  wonder,  for  the  vindication  of  the  past,  and  the 
lesson  of  the  future.  The  darkest  periods  of  Ireland 
have  been  rich  in  evidence  of  such  beings — me- 
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4  ABERNETHY. 

heresy,  is  to  exercise  an  exorbitant  and  arbitrary  power, 
and  is  really  an  inquisition." 

Mr.  Abernethy  was  justly  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
non-subscriberSy  and  he  consequently  became  a  principal 
object  of  persecution.  In  an  early  stage  of  the  controversy 
he  published  a  sermon  from  the  14th  chapter  of  Romans, 
the  latter  part  of  the  5th  verse; ."  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind;"  in  which  he  explained  in  a 
masterly  manner  the  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  the 
foundations  of  christian  liberty.  He  afterwards  published 
a  small  tract,  entitled  ''Seasonable  Advice  to  the  contend- 
ing Parties  in  the  North,"  to  which  was  prefixed  a  preface 
composed  by  the  Reverend  Messrs.  Weld,  Boyse,  and 
Chappin,  of  Dublin.  The  design  of  this  publication  was 
to  prove  that  there  ought  to  be  no  breach  of  communion 
among  the  protestant  dissenters  on  account  of  their  differ- 
ence  of  sentiment  concerning  subscription  to  the  West- 
minster confession.  The  controversy  on  the  negative  side, 
of  which  Abernethy  wasa  principal  leader,  was  brought 
into  the  general  synod,  and  terminated  in  a  rupture  in 
17^6,  the  synod  determining  that  the  non-subscribers 
should  no  longer  remain  of  their  body,  and  reviving  with 
additional  force  the  act  of  1705^  which  required  the  can- 
didates for  the  ministry  to  subscribe  to  the  Westminster 
confession.  From  that  time  the  excluded  members  formed 
themselves  into  a  separate  presbytery,  and  encountered 
many  difficulties  and  hardships  arising  from  jealousies 
spread  among  their  people. 

Mr.  Abernethy  now  found  that  his  justly  acquired 
reputation,  which  he  had  uniformly  maintained  by  a  strict 
and  exemplary  li/e,  was  little  security  to  him  against  these 
evils.  Some  of  his  congregation  forsook  his  ministry^  and, 
under  the  influence  and  encouragement  of  the  synod, 
formed  themselves  into  a  distinct  society,  and  were  pro* 
vided  by  them  with  a  minister.  -  Deserted  thus  by  the 
individuals  from  whom  he  expected  the  most  constant 
support,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  congregatiou 
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of  Wood  street,  Dublin,  which  he  accepted,  and  removed 
thither  in  1730.  At  Dublin  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with 
unremitting  activity,  and  deviated  from  a  practice  which 
he  had  adopted  in  the  north,  by  writing  his  sermons  at 
full  length,  and  constantly  using  his  notes  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Irish  dissenters  being  at  this  time  desirous  of  emanci- 
pating  themselves  from  the  incapacities  devolved  upon 
them  by  the  Test  Act,  Mr.  Abernethy,  in  1731,  wrote  a 
paper  to  forward  this  design,  with  a  view  of  exhibiting 
both  the  unreasonableness  and  injustice  of  all  those  laws, 
whichuponaccoantofmeredifferencein  religious  opinions, 
excluded  men  of  integrity  and  ability  from  serving  their 
country,  and  deprived  them  of  those  privileges  and  advan- 
tages, to  which  they  had  a  natural  and  just  title  as  free« 
born  subjects.  He  insisted  strongly  that,  considering  the 
state  of  Ireland,  it  was  in  point  of  policy  a  great  error  to 
continue  restraints  which  weakened  the  protestant  interest, 
and  was  prejudicial  to  the  government.  In  1733,  the 
dissenters  of  Ireland  made  a  second  attempt  for  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  this  obnoxious  act,  and  Mr.  Abernethy  again 
had  recourse  to  the  press  to  favour  the  scheme ;  but  the 
affair  miscarried. 

He  continued  his  labours  in  Wood  street  for  about  ten 
years  with  a  large  share  of  reputation,  and  enjoyed  great 
satisfaction  in  the  society  and  esteem  of  his  friends  ;  and 
while  his  associates,  from  the  strength  of  his  constitution, 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  spirits,  and  the  uniform  temperance 
of  his  life^  were  in  hopes  that  his  usefulness  would  have 
been  prolonged,  a  sndden  attack  of  the  gout  in  the  head 
(to  which  disorder  he  had  ever  been  subject)  frustrated  all 
their  hopes,  and  he  expired  universally  lamented  in  De- 
cember 1740,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age ;  dying  as  he  had 
lived,  esteemed  by  all  mankind,  and  with  a  cheerful  acq ui* 
escence  to  the  will  of  an  all-wise  Creator. 

Mr. Abernethy  was  twice  married;  first,  shortly  after 
his  settlement  at  Antrim,  to  a  lady  of  exemplary  piety, 
whom  he  lost  by  death  in  1712;  and,  secondly,  after  his 
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removal  to  Dublin  to  another  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  iri 
all  the  tenderness  of  conjugal  affection  till  the  lime  of  his 
decease.  The  most  celebrii\ted  of  his  writings  were  his 
two  volumes  of  Discourses  on  the  Divine  AttributeSy  the 
first  of  which  only  was  published  during  his  life-time;  they 
were  much  admired  at  the  period  of  their  publication,  and 
were  recommended  by  the  late  excellent  Archbishop 
Herring,  and  are  still  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Four 
volumes  of  his  posthumous  Sermons  have  also  been 
published,  the  two  first  in  1 748,  and  the  others  in  1757; 
to  which  is  prefixed  the  life  of  the  author,  supposed  to  have 
been  witten  by  his  countryman.  Dr.  Duchal.  Another 
volume  was  likewise  published  in  London,  in  1751,  entitled 
*^  Scarce  and  valuable  Tracts  and  Sermons,*'  8ic. 

He  also  left  behind  him  a  diary  of  his  life,  commenc* 
ing  in  February  )712|  a  short  time  after  his  wife's  de- 
cease. It  consists  of  six  large  quarto  volumes  in  a  very 
small  hand,  and  very  closely  written.  His  biographers 
have  justly  termed  it  an  amazing  work,  in  which  the  tem- 
per of  his  soul  is  throughout  expressed  with  much  exact- 
ness<  The  whole  bearing  striking  characters  of  a  reverence 
and  awe  of  the  divine  presence  upon  his  mind,  of  a  sim- 
plicity and  sincerity  of  spirit,  and  of  the  most  careful  dis- 
cipline of  the  heart;  clearly  evincing  that  however  great 
his  worldly  reputation  was,  his  real  worth  was  far  superior 
to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER, 

An  eminent  dissenting  minister,  highly  distinguished  by 
his  natural  abilities,  and  extensive  acquirements,  was  born 
in  the  commencement  of  1736,  in  Ireland,  to  which  coun- 
try, his  father  who  had  been  a  dissenting  preacher,  and 
roaster  of  an  academy  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  had  retired 
a  short  period  before  the  birth  of  his  son.  His  father  did 
not  long  survive  this  change  of  country,  and  his  mother 
with  her  family,  soon  after  his  decease,  returned  to  Eng- 
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land,  and  settled  at  Binniogfaam.  Here  he  went  through 
the  common  course  of  grammatical  instruction,  and  was 
afterwards  sent  to  the  academy,  at  Daventry,  which  was 
then  under  the  superintendance  of  Dr.  Caleb  Ashworth, 
who  had  been  appointed  tutor  on  the  decease  of  that  emi* 
nent  divine,  Dr.  Philip  Doddridge.  He  pursued  his  stu*- 
dies  in  this  seminary  with  commendable  diligence,  and 
after  having  finished  his  academical  and  classical  edu- 
cation under  the  care  of  that  excellent  instructor,  was  put 
under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Benson.  This  gentleman,  whose 
abilities  as  a  sacred  critic  are  generally  acknowledged  to 
be  very  extensive,  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  few 
young  gentlemen,  who  had  passed  through  the  usual 
course  of  education  at  the  schools  or  in  the  universities, 
for  the  purpose  of  implanting  in  them  a  more  critical  ac* 
quaintance  with  the  sacred  writings.  It  was  with  this 
intent  that  young  Alexander  was  put  under  his  care;  and 
so  delighted  was  that  amiable  man  with  his  pupil's  literary 
acquirements,  with  his  constant  and  eager  desire  for  im- 
provement, and  the  prudence  and  modesty  of  his  personal 
behaviour,  that  he  gave  him  his  board,  and  introduced 
him,  with  paternal  affection,  to  all  his  particular  acquaint- 
ance, expressing  the  highest  regard  for  him  on  every 
occasion. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  Mr.  Alexander  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  stock  of  knowledge ;  and, 
on  quitting  the  metropolis,  be  retired  to  Birmingham, 
where  he  resided  for  some  time  with  his  mother.  He 
DOW  preached  occasionally  at  that  place  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  afterwards  with  more  regularity  at  Long- 
dor,  a  small  village  about  twelve  miles  distant.  On 
Saturday,  Dec.  £8,  1765,  he  retired  to  rest,  as  usual,  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  oVlock,  with  the  intention  of 
officiating  the  next  day  at  Longdoi,  but,  at  six  on  the 
following  morning,  be  was  found  dead  in  his  bed;  an 
event  which  was  sincerely  deplored  by  bis  friends,  as  both. 
•  private  and  public  lots. 
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Shortly  after  his  decease,  some  part  of  the  prodace  of 
his  studies  was  published  ia  London  by  the  Rev.  John 
Palmer: "  A  Paraphrase  upon  the  Fifteenth  Chapter  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians;  with  Critical  Notes  and 
Observations,  and  a  Preliminary  Dissertation.  A  Com- 
mentary,  with  Critical  Remarks,  upon  the  Sixth,  Seventh, 
and  part  of  the  Eighth  Chapters  to  the  Romans.  To  which 
is  added,  A  Sermon  on  Ecclesiastes  ix.  10;  composed  by 
the  author  the  day  preceding  his  death.  By  John  Alex- 
ander.'' It  is  observed  by  Mr.  Palmer,  that  Mr.  Alexander 
was  no  less  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  acquaintance  for 
the  intenseness  of  his  application,  than  for  the  native 
strength  of  his  mind ;  by  the  united  force  of  which  he  made 
those  advances  in  knowledge  and  literature,  which  are  very 
rarely  attained  by  persons  at  so  early  an  age.  The  just- 
ness of  this  encomium  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
work  now  mentioned,  which  contains  indubitable  proofs 
of  great  sagacity  and  learning.  The  preliminary  Disser^ 
tation  in  particular,  in  which  he  favours  the  opinion  of 
there  being  no  state  of  consciousness  between  death  and 
the  resurrection,  may  be  ranked  with  the  first  productions 
on  the  subject ;  though  the  same  side  of  the  question  has 
been  maintained  by  some  of  the  first  divines  of  the  last 
century. 

Yet,  though  the  study  of  religion  and  the  scriptures, 
as  became  his  profession,  was  the  principal  object  of  Mr. 
Alexander's  attention,  be  found  leisure  for  cultivating  the 
other  departments  of  literature.  He  had  a  quick  turn  for 
observation  on  common  life,  and  possessed  no  inconsi* 
derable  portion  of  wit  and  humour.  He  had  formed  his 
style  on  the  more  correct  and  chaste  parts  of  Dr.  Swift's 
writings,  and  had  somewhat  of  the  cast  of  that  celebrated 
author,  without  his  excessive  severity.  Of  this  he  gave 
several  proofs  in  a  monthly  work,  '*  The  Library,"  sup- 
posed to  have  been  conducted  principally  by  Dr.  Keppis, 
and  which  was  published  in  London  in  1761  and  1762;  in 
an  ironical  "Defence  of  Persecution,"  "  Essays  on  DulU 
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nesS|  Common  Sense,  Misanthropy^  the  Study  of  Man, 
Controversy,  the  Miscondact  of  Parents,  Modern  Author* 
ship,  the  Present  State  of  Wit  in  Great  Britain,  the  Index 
of  the  Mind,  and  the  Fate  of  Periodical  Publications/' 
In  some  of  these  he  displays  a  genuine  humour,  not  infe* 
rior  to  that  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  essayists. 

Had  his  life  been  spared,  it  has  been  generally  believed 
that  he  would  have  become  one  of  the  best  scholars  and 
most  able  writers  among  the  dissenters.  His  compositious 
for  the  pulpit  were  close,  heartfelt,  and  correct;  his  deli- 
very clear,  distinct,  and  unassuming;  yet,  with  all  these 
abilities,  he  would  scarcely  have  become  a  popular 
preacher,  though  his  manner  and  doqtrine  might  de- 
servedly obtain  the  approbation  and  esteem  of.  the  more 
judicious  among  his  hearers. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  John  Alexander's :  '' Indeed,  his  life  was  only 
a  sketch,  but  it  was  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  The 
virtue,  learning,  and  knowledge,  which  he  crowded  into  it, 
M'ould  have  done  hononr  to  the  longest  period  of  human 
existence.  I  think  I  knew  him  well ;  yet  1  am  persuaded 
half  his  merit  was  unknown  even  to  his  most  intimate 
friends.    It  was  bis  talent  to  conceal  his  worth." 


ARTHUR  ANNESLEY, 

£iABL  OF  Anglesey,  and  lord  privy  seal  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  IL  was  the  son  of  Sir  Francis  Annesley, 
Bart.  Lord  Mountnorris,  and  Viscount  Valentia  in  Ireland; 
and  was  born  in  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  July,  l6l4.  At 
the  age  of  ten  years  he  was  sent  to  England,  and  at  six- 
teen was  entered  a  fellow  commoner  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege, Oxford ;  where  be  pursued  bis  studies  with  great 
diligence  for  about  three  or  four  years,  and  was  oonsi* 
dered  a  yonng  man  of  great  promise  by  all  who  knew 
him.    From  thence,  in  1634,  he  removed  to  Lincolns  Inn, 
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wber«  he  applied,  with  great  assiduity  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  till  hit  father  sent  him  to  travel.  He  made  the  tour 
of  Europe,  and  continued  some  time  at  Rome;  from 
whence  he  returned  to  England  in  1640,  when  he  was 
elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Radnor  in 
the  parliament  which  sat  at  Westminster  in  the  Novemher 
of  the  same  year ;  but  the  election  being  contested,  he  lost 
his  seat,  the  votes  of  the  House  being  against  him,  and 
Charles  Price,  Esq.  his  opponent,  was  declared  duly 
elected.  At  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  between 
King  Charles  L  and  his  parliament,  Mr.  Annesley  in- 
clined towards  the  royal  cause,  and  sat  in  the  parliament 
held  at  Oxford  in  1643;  but  afterwards  thought  proper  to 
abandon  the  king's  party  and  reconcile  himself  to  his 
adversaries,  into  the  favour  and  confidence  of  whom  he 
was  soon  admitted.  In  1645  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
parliament,  one  of  their  commissioners  in  Ulster,  where 
he  managed  the  important  business  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  contributed 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  protestant  cause  in  Ireland. 
With  so  much  dexterity  and  judgment  did  he  conclude 
his  affairs  at  Ulster,  that  the  famous  Owen  Roe  O'Neil 
was  disappointed  in  his  designs,  and  the  Catholic  Arch* 
bishop  of  Tuam,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  his  party^ 
and  whose  counsels  had  been  hitherto  very  successful,  was 
not  only  taken  prisoner,  but  all  his  papers  were  seized, 
and  his  foreign  correspondence  discovered,  whereby  vast 
advantages  accrued  to  the  protcstants.  The  parliament 
bad  sent  commissioners  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  the 
delivery  of  Dublin  without  success,  and  the  precarious 
state  of  affairs  making  it  necessary  to  renew  their  corres- 
pondence with  him,  they  made  choice  of  a  second  com- 
mittee, and  very  wisely  placed  Mr.  Annesley's  name  at  the 
head  of  this  second  commission.  The  commissioners  landed 
at  Dublin  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1647;  and,  by  their 
prudtnce  and  temper,  brought  their  negociations  to  so 
happy  an  nsue,  that  in  a  few  days  a  treaty  was  concluded 
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with  the  Lord-Lieutenaaty  which  was  signed  on  the  19th  of 
that  month,  and  Dublin  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  parlia* 
ment.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  when  the  commissioners, 
were  possessed  of  supreme  power,  they  were  guilty  of 
numerous  irregularities.  Mr.  A nnesley  disapproved  of  their 
conduct,  but  could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  several 
things  quite  contrary  to  his  judgment;  being,  therefore, 
displeased  with  his  situation,  he  resolved  on  returning  im* 
mediately  to  England,  where  he  found  all  things  in  great 
confusion.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  seems  to  have 
steered  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  the  extremes  of 
party  violence-~had  no  concern  with  the  king's  trial  or 
death;  and,  on  account  of  his  strenuous  opposition  to 
some  of  the  illegal  acts  of  Cromwell,  he  was  put  among 
the  number  of  the  secluded  members.  After  the  death 
of  the  Protector,  Mr.  Annesley,  though  he  doubted  whe- 
ther the  parliament  was  not  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the 
king,  resolved  to  get  into  the  House  if  possible,  and  be* 
baved  in  many  respects,  in  such  a  manner  as  clearly 
evinced  what  bis  real  sentiments  were,  and  how  much  he 
bad  at  heart  the  re-'settling  of  the  constitution.  In  the 
confusion  which  followed  be  had  little  or  no  share,  being 
trusted  neither  by  the  parliament  or  army.  But,  when 
the  secluded  members  began  to  resume  their  seats*,  and 
there  were  appearances  of  the  revival  of  the  old  consti* 
tution,  he  joined  with  those  who  determined  to  recal 
the  king,  and  took  a  decided  part  therein ;  and  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  King  Charles,  which  unfor^ 
tunately  occasioned  the  death  of  bis  younger  brother,  who 
was  drowned  in  stepping  into  a  packet-boat  with  letters 
for  his  Majesty. 

Soon  after  the  Restoration,  he  was  created  Earl  of  An- 
glesey, and  Baron  of  Newport  Pagnel  in  Bucks :  in  the 
patent  of  which  notice  is  taken  of  the  signal  services 

*  Whidi  happened  on  Feb.  21, 1660,  Mr.  Aooeiley  wss  choien  Preii- 
4tat  of  the  Coiincil  of  State,  hating  at  that  time  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  Charles. 
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rendered  bj  him  to  his  Majesty^  to  whom  he  manifested 
^  his  loyalty  and  attachment  by  sitting  as  one  of  the  judges 
on  the  trials  of  the  regicides.  He  had  always  a  con- 
siderable share  in  the  King's  favour;  and  was  heard,  with 
great  attention,  both  at  the  council  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  1667,  he  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy^  and 
on  the  4th  of  February,  16^2,  his  Majesty,  in  council,  was 
pleased  to  appoint  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  Earl  of 
Anglesey,  the  Lord  Holies,  the  Lord  Ashley  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Trevor,  to  be  a  committee  to  peruse  and 
revise  all  the  papers  and  writings  concerning  the  settle- 
ment of  Ireland,  from  the  first  to  the  last;  and  to  make 
an  abstract  thereof  in  writing.  Accordingly,  on  the  l^th 
of  June,  1672,  they  made  their  report  at  large,  which  was 
the  foundation  of  a  commission,  dated  the  1st  of  August, 
1672,  to  Prince  Rupert,  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and 
Lauderdale,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  Lords  Ashley  and  Holies, 
Sir  John  Trevor  and  Sir  Thomas  Chicheley,  to  inspect 
the  settlements  of  Ireland,  and  all  proceedings  thereunto. 
In  1673,  the  Earl  of  Anglesey  had  the  office  of  lord 
privy  seal  conferred  upon  him,  which  he  held  several 
years,  with  the  favour  of  his  sovereign.  At  a  time  when 
it  was  the  practice  to  invent  popish  plots,  he  was  publicly 
charged,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  (in  October 
1680,)  by  one  Dangerfield,  in  an  information  delivered 
upon  oath,  with  endeavouring  to  stifle  evidence  concern- 
ing the  popish  plot,  to  promote  the  belief  of  a  presby* 
terian  one.  Yet  the  suspicion  he  incurred  from  this  attack 
did  not  prevent  him  from  being  the  only  lord  in  the 
House  of  Peers  who  dissented  from  the  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons, which  asserted  the  belief  of  an  Irish  popish  plot. 

On  account  of  this  conduct,  he  was  unjustly  charged 
with  being  a  secret  papist;  though  there  appears  to  have 
existed  no  other  ground  for  the  suspicion,  than  that  he 
was  neither  a  bigoted  nor  a  credulous  man. 

In  I68O,  theEarl  of  Castlehaven  wrote  Memoirs  concern- 
ing the  affairs  of  Ireland,  wherein  he  represented  the  general 
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rebellion  in  Ireland  in  the  lightest  colours  possible,  as  if  it ' 
bad  been  at  the  commencement  far  from  being  universal, 
and  at  last  was  rendered  so  by  the  measures  pursued  by 
those  whose  duty  it  was  to  suppress  the  insurrection.   The 
Earl  of  Anglesey  having  received  these  memoirs  from  the 
author,  thought  fit  to  write  some  animadversions  upon 
them  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven,  wherein  he 
delivered  his  opinion  freely  in  respect  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  and  his  government  in  Ireland.  The  Duke  expostu* 
lated  with  the  lord  pilvy  seal  on  the  subject,  to  which 
the  Earl  replied.     In  1682^  when  the  succession  produced 
a  considerable  degree  of  agitation,  the  Earl  presented  a 
very  extraordinary  remonstrance  to  the  King;  it  was  very 
warm  and  loyal,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  well  received. 
This  memorial  was  entitled,  ^'  The  account  of  Arthur  Earl 
of  Anglesey,  lord  privy  seal,  to  your  most  excellent  Ma- 
jesty, of  the  true  state  of  your  Majesty's  governments  and 
kingdoms/'  April  27i  1682.    In  one  part  whereof  he  says, 
''The  fatal  cause  of  all  our  mischiefs  present  or  appre- 
hended, and  which  may  cause  a  fire  which  may  burn  and 
consume  us  to  the  very  foundations,  is  the  unhappy  per- 
version of  the  Duke  of  York  (the  next  heir  to  the  crown), 
in  one  point  of  religion  ;  which  naturally  raises  jealousy 
of  the  power,  designs,  and  practices  of  the  old  enemies  of 
our  religion  and  liberties,  and  undermines  and  emasculates 
the  courage  and  constancy  even  of  those  and  their  posterity, 
who  have  been  as  faithful  to,  and  suffered  as  much  for  the 
crown  as  any  the  most  pleased  and  contented  in  our  im- 
pending miseries  can  pretend  to  have  done.''  He  concludes 
with  these  words  :  ^'  Though  your  majesty  is  in  your  own 
person  above  the  reach  of  the  law,  and  sovereign  of  all 
your  people,  yet  the  law  is  your  master  and  instructor  how 
to  govern;  and  your  subjects,  assure  themselves  you  will 
never  attempt  the  enervating  that  law  by  which  you  are 
king,  and  which  you  have  not  only  by  frequent  declara* 
tioDS,  but  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  your  throne,  been  obliged, 
in  a  most  glorious  presence  of  your  people,  to  the  main- 
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tenance  of;  and  that  therefore  you  will  look  upon  any  Uial 
shall  propose  or  advise  to  the  contrary  as  unfit  persons  to 
be  near  you,  and  on  those  who  shall  persuade  you  it  is 
lawful  as  sordid  ftatterersi  and  the  worst  and  mostdanger- 
ous  enemies,  you  and  your  kingdoms  have.  What  I  have 
set  before  your  majesty,  I  have  written  freely,  and  like  a 
sworn  faithful  counsellor,  perhaps  not  like  a  wise  man 
with  regard  to  myself  as  things  stand ;  but  I  have  dis« 
charged  my  duty,  and  will  account  it  a  reward  if  your 
majesty  vouchsafe  to  read  what  I  durst  not  but  write,  and 
which  I  beseech  God  to  give  a  blessing  to/' 

It  was  not,  however,  thought  advisable  to  remove  him 
from  his  high  office  on  account  of  his  free  style  of  writing 
to  the  king,  but  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  exhibit  a  charge  against  him  on  account  of  his 
reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven's  Memoirs,  (in  the 
which,  for  his  own  justification,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
reflect  on  theduke):  this  produced  a  severe  contest  between 
these  two  peers,  which  terminated  in  the  Earl  of  Anglesey** 
losing  his  place  of  lord  privy  seal,  being  dismissed  frodn 
the  council,  and  his  letter  to  Lord  Castlehaven  voted  a 
scandalous  libel,  though  his  enemies  were  obliged  to 
confess  he  was  treated  with  both  severity  and  injustice. 
After  this  overthrow  be  lived  very  much  in  retirement  at 
his  country  seat  at  Blechington  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
seemingly  resigned  all  ambitious  views,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  the  calm  enjoyment  of  study ;  but  so  well  versed 
was  he  in  the  mysteries  of  court  intrigues,  that  he  got 
into  favour  again  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  destined  for  the  high  ofiice  of 
lord  chancellor,  if  the  design  had  not  been  prevented  by 
his  death,  which  happened  at  his  house  in  Drury-lane, 
April  6,  1686,  in  the  73rd  year  of  his  age.  He  left  several 
children  by  his  wife,  who  was  one  of  the  co*heiresses  of 
Sir  James  Althani. 

He  was  a  man  endowed  with  superior  talents  and  ex- 
tensive learning,  was  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
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history,  and  thoroughly  acqaaioted  wiUi  the  spirit  «od 
policy  of  those  nations.  The  legal  and  constitutional 
history  of  his  country  were  the  objects  of  his  particular 
«tadyi  both  of  which  he  had  pursued  with  so  much  perse- 
verance as  to  be  esteemed  one'of  the  first  lawyers  of  his 
age.  He  wrote  with  great  facility,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  political  and  religious  publications  and  historic 
narratives;  but  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  all  iiis 
works  of  this  description  was  unfortunately  lost,  or^  as  some 
insinnatei  maliciously  destroyed ;  this  was  '^  A  History  of 
the  Troubles  in  Ireland,  from  1641  to  I66O."  He  was  one 
of  the  first  English  peers  who  distinguished  biniself  by 
collecting  a  choice  library,  which  he  did  with  much  care 
and  at  a  great  expense,  designing  it  to  remain  in  his 
family,  but  owing  to  some  circumstances  which  have  not 
been  explained,  his  books^  a  few  months  after  hisdeceasci 
were  exposed  to  sale  by  a  Mr.  Millington,  a  famous 
auctioneer  of  that  period.  This  sale  has  been  rendered 
memocable  by  the  discovery  of  the  Earl's  famous  memo* 
randum  in  the  blank  leaf  of  an  Ettuav  Ba0vXfx«i  which  was  as 
follows:  ''King  Charles  the  Secondi  and  the  Duke  of  York 
did  both  (in  the  last  session  of  parliament  1675),  when  I 
shewed  them  in  the  lords'  house  the  written  copy  of  this, 
wherein  are  some  corrections  and  alterations  (written  with 
the  late  King  Charles  the  First's  own  hand),  assure  me  that 
this  was  none  of  the  said  King's  compiling,  but  made  by 
Dr.Oauden,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  which  I  here  insert  for  the 
undeceiving  others  in  this  point  by  attesting  thus  much 
under  my  hand,  Anglbsbt/'  But  perhaps  the  reader  will 
doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  memorandum,  if  he  reads 
''A  Vindication  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr,"  published  in 
quarto,  in  1711*  Indeed  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  History  of  his 
ownTimes,  vol.  i.  p.  50,  relates  pretty  near  the  same  foolish 
story;  but  if  the  reader  carefully  considers  that  passage,  he 
will  evidently  see  it  destroys  itself,  for,  amongst  other 
things  that  may  be  justly  observed  against  the  veracity  of 
that  accoont,  he  (Burnet)  speaks  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  as  living  at  a  time  when  it 
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it  well  kDowu  they  were  both  dead.  His  versatility^,  ja 
regard  to  bis  politioal  conduct,  has  been  often  censored  ; 
yet  even  those  who  have  been  so  ready  to  blame,  have 
discovered  and  acknowledged  strong  gleams  of  integrity 
occasionally  shining  through  it.  He  certainly  succeeded, 
in  a  great  degree,  in  ingratiating  himself  with  men  and 
parties,  as  opposite  as  possible  in  their  opinions  and 
politics;  and,  if  it  was  true  that  James  II.  designed  him 
for  lord  chancellor  at  a  time  when  he  had  Jefferies  at  his 
command,  nothing  (as  has  been  observed  with  much  truth) 
could  throw  a  greater  stigma  on  the  Earrs  character. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  Lordship's  writings,  pub- 
lished during  his  life-time:— 1.  "Truth  Unveiled  in  behalf 
of  the  Church  of  England ;  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
John  Standish's  Sermon,  preached  before  the  King,  and 
published  by  his  Majesty's  Command  :  to  which  is  added, 
A  short  Treatise  on  the  Subject  of  Transubstantiation," 
1676,  4to. — 2.  "  A  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Honour  in  the 
Country,  written  to  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  ;  being  Ob- 
servations and  Reflections  on  his  Lordship's  Memoirs 
concerning  the  Wars  of  Ireland,"  l68l,8vo.— 3.  "A  True 
Account  of  the  whole  Proceedings  between  James  Duke 
of  Ormond,  and  Arthur  Earl  of  Anglesey,  before  the  King 
and  his  Council,'*  &c.  l682,folio.— 4."A  Letter  of  Remarks 
upon  Jovian,"  1683, 4to.  Besides  these,  he  wrote  many 
other  things ;  t)ic  following  of  which  were  published  after 
his  decease : — 1.  "  The  Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords 
and  Commons  argued  and  stated  in  Two  Conferences  be« 
tween  both  Houses,  April  19  and  22,  1671 :  to  which  is 
added,  A  Discourse  wherein  the  Rights  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  truly  asserted;  with  learned  Remarks  on  the 
securing  Arguments  and  pretended  Precedents  offered  at 
that  time  against  their  Lordships."  — 2.  "  Tbe  King's 
Right  of  Indulgence  in  Spiritual  Matters,  with  the  Equity 
thereof  asserted,"  I688,  4to.— 3.  ''  Memoirs  intermixed 
with  Moral,  Political,  aud  Historical  Observations, by  way 
of  discourse,  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Peter  Pett,"  I69S,  Svo. 
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Rev.MERVYN  archdall, 

All  exemplary  divine  and  learned  antiquary,  was  descended 
from  John  Archdall,  of  Norsom-Hall,  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  inrho  came  into  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  settled  at  Castle  Archdall,  in  the  county  of 
Fermanagh,  prior  to  the  year  169^. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on 
the  .££nd  of  April,  1723,  and  was  educated  in  the  university 
in  that  city;  after  which  period,  his  passion  for  collecting 
coins,  medals,  and  other  antiques,  and  his  research  into  the 
monastichistory  of  Ireland,  introduced  him  to  the  celebrated 
Walter  H  arris,  the  learned  editor  of  Ware's  Works ;  Charles 
Smith,  the  author  of  the  Irish  County  Histories;  Thomas 
Prior  (the  celebrated  patriot),  whose  relation  he  married ; 
and,  latterly,  to  Dr.  Richard  Pocock,  Archdeacon  of  Dub- 
lin, who,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  see  of  Ossory,  did 
not  forget  the  merits  of  Mr.  Archdall,  as  he  bestowed  on 
him  the  living  of  Attanah  and  a  prebend,  which  not  only 
produced  him  a  comfortable  support,  but  enabled  him  to 
pursue  zealously  his  Monastic  History  of  Ireland,  in  which 
he  had  already  made  considerable  progress. 

It  is  well  known  also,  that  the  bishop  frequently  retired 
from  the  incessant  noise  occasioned  by  the  hurry  of  visits 
at  his  palace  in  Kilkenny,  to  Attanah ;  where  he  found, 
in  the  good  sense,  learning,  and  candour  of  Mr.  Archdall, 
a  relaxation  rarely  to  be  met  with ;  and  there  it  was  that  he 
revised  and  improved  some  of  his  works,  and  pursued  the 
outline  of  his  Tours  through  Ireland  and  Scotland,  which 
*Dr.  Ledwich  informs  us  are  in  the  British  Museum. 

Mervyn  Archdall,  like  numberless  ingenious  men,  want* 
ed  but  the  enlivening  and  maturing  warmth  of  patronage, 
-not  only  to  be  highly  useful  in  the  different  departments 
of  learning,  but  even  to  attain  eminence  in  them.  The 
excellent  hishep,  his  patron,  whose  virtues  reflected  honour 
on  his  exalted  station  in  the  church,  quitted  this  tran* 
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sitory  life  io  1765,  Mr.Archdall  had,  at  that  period, 
been  so  indefatigable  in  his  researches  that  his  collec- 
tions amounted  to  nearly  two  folio  volumes,  and  these 
on  a  subject  interesting  to  every  man  of  property  in 
Ireland;  as  the  records  relating  to  the  monastic  fonnda- 
tioQs,  both  from  the  original  donors,  and  the  grants  of  these 
by  the  crown  to  the  present  possessors,  include  more  thaB 
a  third  of  all  the  land  in  the  island ;  and  yet,  invaluable  as 
these  records  were,  for  they  were  the  fruits  of  forty  years 
^intense  application,  there  was  found  no  individual  of 
generosity  and  patriotism  enough,  to  enable  the  colleetar 
to  give  them  to  the  world.  He  was,  therefore,  oSliged  to 
abridge  the  whole,  and  contract  it  within  one  qnarto 
volume,  which  he  published  in  1786,  under  the  title  of 
^'  Monasticon  Hibernicum/'  It  was  unlucky  for  the  author, 
that  he  existed  thirty  years  ago  instead  of  at  the  present 
period,  when  a  refusal  of  patronage  is  looked  upon  in  a 
worse  light  than  heresy ;  as,  instead  of  his  being  obliged 
to  abridge  his  book  in  a  quarto,  he  would  have  had  (in  all 
probability)  to  have  submitted  it  to  the  world  in  the  shape 
of  an  elephant  folio. 

The  next  of  Archdall's  literary  labours  was  an  enlarged 
edition  of  Lodge's  Peerage  of  Ireland,  which  he  extended 
from  four  to  seven  volumes  octavo.  This  he  printed  in 
1 789 ;  and,  of  this  work,  the  following  curious  anecdote  is 
recorded :— Mr.  Lodge  had  left  numerous  additions  to  his 
work  in  MS.  but  written  in  a  cypher  declared  to  be  totally 
inexplicable  by  all  the  short-hand  writers  in  Dublin ;  these 
MSS.  were  about  to  be  given  up  in  despair,  when  Mn. 
Archdall,  (his  surviving  relict,)  a  woman  of  considerable 
ability  and  ingenuity,  applied  to  the  arduous  task,  and  after 
a  short  time  happily  discovered  the  key, and  thereby  greatly 
enriched  the  edition. 

Having  married  his  only  daughter  to  a  clergyman,  he 
resigned  part  of  his  preferments,  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory, 
to  his  son-in«law;  but  was  advanced  to  the  rectory  of 
Skne,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath,  which  he  did  not  long 
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enjoy,  c»  he  exchanged  this  life  for  a  bett^,  on  the  6th  of 
August,  179K 

As  ao  antiquary,  he  wag  profound ;  aa  a  di?ine,  exem** 
plary;  as  a  huskMMid  and  parent,  affectionate;  and  at  a 
friend,  liberal  and  communicative. 


BICHARD  ARCHDEKIN, 

An  eaainent  Jesuit,  was  a  native  of  the  county  of  KiU 
keony,  and  became  a  member  of  that  society  at  Mecblin» 
hi  Brabaoty  in  1642,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  He  tiiughl 
divinity*and  philosophy  suooessively  at  Louvain  and  Antr 
werp,  and,  at  the  latter  place,  became  rector  of  the  atur* 
dente  of  the  highest  olass  in  1676,  and  aft^wards  professor 
of  divinity.  He  died  there  about  1690.  Peter  Talbot 
gives  him  the  character  of  ''  a  goqd  father,  but  an  incaiH 
tious  writer;"  and  the  Abb^  de  la  Berthier,  in  his  parallel 
of  the  Docttines  of  the  Pagans  and  Jesuiu,  qnarrels  with 
a  psoposition  advanced  by  him  in  his  under-named  Tbeo* 
logta  Tripartita,  vk.  ''  That  absolution  is  not  to  be  de^ 
ferred  to  '  habitual  sianeri/  till  they  are  actually  reform* 
ed ;"  to  which  he  opposes  that  saying  of  Horace,  Epist. 
ii.  Quo  semel  est  imbuta  rectns  seroaSU  odorem  testa  dht/ 
and  of  Catullus,  Epigr,  Ixxvii.  D\ffixHe  est  longum  subito 
depanere  amarem.  And  froiQ  thence  humorously  makes 
these  two,  and  other  pagan  authors,  anti-jesuits.  He 
wrote,  **  Of  Miracles,  and  the  new  Miracles  done  by  th^ 
Relioks  of  St.  Francis  Xaviers,  in  the  Jesuits'  CoHisge,  at 
Mechlin.''  Louvaaii,  1667,  8vo.  This  piece  is  in  Eng** 
lish  and  Irish* 

"  Pracipuss  Controvcrsiae  Fidei  ad  £scilem  Metbodum 
redactss;  ac  Resolutiones  Theologicas  ad  omnia  Saceido* 
tis  munia,  praMertim  in  Missionibus,  accommodata,  cum 
apparatu  ad  Dootrinam  sacram.  Cai  aocessitsumma  Doo* 
triosB  Christians  selectis  £zemplis  elucidata.''  The  first 
title  is,  '^  Theologia,  Polemica,  Pr^cticas,  Sacra."  Lou- 
vanii,  I071>8vo. 
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^*  Vitas  et  Miracnlorum  S.  Patricii,  HibernisB  Apostolt, 
Epitome,  cam  breyi  Notiti&  HiberoisB."  Loavimiiy  1671, 
8vo.  printed  with  the  former;  which  he  afterwards  re- 
vised and  enlarged,  and  published  under  the  title  of 
'^  Theologia  Tripartita  Universa,  sive  Resolutiooes  PoLe- 
micsBy  Practicffi,  Controversiarum  et  Questionum  etiam 
recentissimarumi  quse  in  Schol&  et  in  Praxi  per  omnia  usum 
prsecipuum  habent;  Missionariis,  et  aliis  Animarum  Cu* 
ratoribus,  et  TheologisB  Studiasis,  solerter  accommodatse, 
Editio  quinta.''  Antwerpice,  l68£,  3  vols.  8vo.  If  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  editions,  this  book  carried  a 
vast  reputation  abroad.  I  have  seen  the  eleventh  edition 
of 'it  printed,  Venice  1700,  4to.  after  the  author's  cl^atb, 
and,  for  what  I  know,  there  may  be  others  since.  At  the 
time  the  eight  edition  was  undertaken,  there  were  sixteen 
thousand  of  them  disposed  of,  and  a  great  demand  for 
more. 

He  also  wrote  and  published,  **  The  Lives  of  Peter 
Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  of  Oliver  Plunket,  Pri- 
mate of  Ireland,"  which  are  printed  in  the  eleventh  edi- 
dion  of  his  *'  Theologia  Tripartita." 

Sotvellus  tells  us,  that  he  bad  a  book  ready  for  the  press^ 
entitled,  "  Theologia  Apostolica." 


JAMES  ARTHUR, 

Professor  of  divinity  in  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  professed  himself  a  Domi* 
nican  friar  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Stephen's,  at  Salamanca. 
After  teaching  for  some  years  with  great  applause  in  se- 
veral convents  of  his  order,  in  Spain,  he  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  in  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and  was  ap« 
pointed  professor  of  divinity.  Having  filled  this  post 
with  great  credit,  for  many  years,  he  was  requested  to 
take  the  first  chair  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  which 
be  held  with  general  applause  till  the  revolution  in  favour 
of  the  Duke  of  Braganza  rendered  Portugal  independent 
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of  the  throne  of  Spdn.  But  this  happy  change  in  the 
affieiirs  of  the  nation  proved  fatal  to  the  rising  prospects  of 
Arthur,  for  his  great  merit*  having  procured  him  many 
enemiesi  they  made  a  pretence  of  the  devotion  of  the  new 
king  to  the  immaculate  conceptioni  to  prevail  on  that 
monarch  to  oblige  all  the  professors  of  the  university  to 
swear  to  defend  that  doctrine,  which,  being  a  controverted 
point  between  the  disciples  of  Duns  Scotus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  former  maintaining  the  affirmative,  and  the 
latter  the  negative,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  the 
Dominicans,  and  Arthur,  having,  on  his  admission  into* 
the  order,  sworn  to  maintain  his  doctrine,  on  his  refusal 
of  the  new  oath,  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  in 
]642.  He  withdrew  to  the  rdyal  convent  of  St.  Domi* 
nick,  at  Lisbon,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1670.  He 
wrote ''  Commentaria  in  totum  fer^  S.  Thomse  de  Aquina 
Sumenem,"  in  two  volumes,  one  of  which  was  published 
in  1665,  folio;  and»  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  pre« 
paring  ten  volumes  more  of  the  above  learned  work. 


ST.  GEORGE  ASH, 

Oncb  Vice-Chancellor  of  Dublin  university,  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  received  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which  he  was  elected  a 
fellow  in  1679^  and  became  provost  of  it  in  the  room  of 
Doctor  Robert  Huntington,  who  resigned  on  the  £nd  Sep- 
tember, 1692,  being  then  in  the  thirty- fourth  year  of  his 
age*  Shortly  after  this  he  became  vice-chancellor,  but, 
prior  to  that  advancement,  was  obliged  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, from  the  tyrannous  acts  of  King  James  II •  He 
came  to  England,  and  engaged  himself  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  Paget,  who  was  King  William's  embassador  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  whom  he  was  both  chaplain 
and  secretary.  In  these  stations  he  remained  several 
years,  nor  did  he  meditate  a  return  to  his  native  country, 
until  after  the  passing  of  the  Acts  of  Settlement.    He 
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was  promoted  to  th<  bishopric  of  Cioyne,  by  lettei^ 
patent,  dated  July  15^  l6Dd;'tod  was  consecrated  the 
same  montb^  in  Christ  Church,  Dublio,  by  Narcissus, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  assisted  by  tbe  Bishops  bf  Meath, 
Wikterford,  and  Lismore,  and>  at  the  bame  timei  was  called 
into  tbe  privy  council.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1697|  he  waa 
tk'anslated,  by  the  King's  letter,  to  the  see  of  Clogher,and, 
during  the  period  he  held  the  bishopric  thereof,  expended 
near  the  sum  of  nine  hundred  pounds,  in  repairing  and 
improving  the  episcopal  houses  and  lands  belonging  to 
that  see,  which,  upon  due  proof,  was  teknowledged  and 
allowed  him,  on  the 25th  of  July,  1700,  by  Michael,  Arck^ 
bishop  of  Armagh,  his  metropolitan,  id  pursuance  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament  of  King  William^  which  gives  ti 
deihand  of  two-thirds  of  the  sum  expended,  against  the 
next  successor.  From  this  see  he  was  advanced  to  that 
of  Derry^  by  letters  patent,  dated  the  !25th  February,  1716, 
and  died  in  Dublin,  on  the  £7th  Februiury^  ]717>  and  was 
buried  in  Christ  Church,  in  that  city»  By  his  will,  he 
bequeathed  all  his  mathematical  books  to  the  college  of 
Dublin,  of  which  he  had  been  successively  fellow  and 
provost.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  tbe  Royal  So- 
cietyi  in  whose  Transactions  are  several  articles  of  his 
writing.  He  published,  also,  four  Sermons,  and  two 
Mathematical  Tracts,  and  several  other  minor  produce 
tions. 

It  is  recorded,  on  the  authority  of  Mac  Mahon,  that,  oti 
the  death  of  John  Vesey,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  in  1 706, 
our  prelate  had  the  offer  of  being  advanced  to  that  see; 
but  this  he  refused,  it  not  being  so  profitable,  although  of 
more  honour  than  the  see  of  Clogher,  to  which  hit  was 
translated. 
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JOSEPH  ATKINSON 

Was  a  man  who  fully  merited  the  epithet ''  worthy;*'  and 
truly  sorry  are  we  to  inform  our  readers,  that,  with  almost 
every  particular  of  his  life,  we  are  wholly  unacquainted. 

He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  was  treasurer  of  the 
Ordnance,  under  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Moira. 
He  was  the  intimate  of  Moore,  Curran,  and  the  rest  of  the 
galaxy  of  Irish  genius;  and  was,  himself,  a  poet  of  more 
than  ordinary  ability,  as  the  following  jai  desprU^  ad* 
dressed  to  his  friend  Moore,  on  the  birth  of  his  third 
daughter,  will  evince : — 

I'm  tony,  dear  Moere,  there  'h  a  damp  to  your  joy^ 
Nor  think  my  old  stiain  of  mythology  8tu|^d, 

When  I  say,  that  your  wife  had  a  rigiU  to  a  boy. 
For  Yeaas  is  nothiog  withoat  a  young  Cupid. 

But  since  Fate,  the  boon  that  you  wish'd  for,  refuses, 
By  granting  three  girls  to  your  liappy  embraces. 

She  but  meant,  while  you  wander'd  «6road  with  the  Muus^ 
Year  w\f§  should  be  circled  dt  h&me  by  the  Qnc^  / 

He  died  in  Dublin,  at  the  age  of  75,  in  October  1818, 
and  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him ;  being 
admired  by  the  young  for  his  conviviality,  and  respected 
by  the  aged  for  his  benevolence  and  numerous  *  good 
qualities. 

The  following  beautiful  lines,  from  the  pen  of  his  in- 
timate, Moore,  are  intended  to  be  engraved  on  his  se- 
pulchre:— 

If  ever  lot  waa  prosperously  casl. 

If  ever  Ufa  was  like  the  leagtiien'd  flow 
Of  some  sweet  music,  sweetness  to  the  last, 
'  Twas  his,  who,  moum'd  by  many,  sleeps  below. 

The  sunny  temper,  bright  where  all  is  strife. 
The  simple  heart  that  mocks  at  worldly  wiles, 
•      Light  wit,  that  plays  along  the  cahn  of  life. 
And  Atirs  its  laagaid  surface  into  smiles. 

Pm-e  Charity  that  comes  not  in  a  ahower. 
Sudden  and  loud,  oppressing  what  it  feeds ; 

But,  like  the  dew,  with  gradual  silent  power, 
Felt  in  the  Moom  it  leaves  along  the  meada. 
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Ttie  happy  grateful  spirit  that  improves, 
And  brightens  every  gift  by  Fortnae  given; 

That  wander  where  it  will,  with  those  it  loves. 
Makes  every  place  a  homeland  home  a  heaven ! 

All  these  were  his — Oh!  thon  who  read'st  this  stone. 
When  for  thyself,  thy  children,  to  the  sky, 

Thou  humbly  pnyest,  ask  this  boon  alone, 
That  ye  like  him  may  live,  like  him  may  die. 


JOHN  AVERILL, 

A  PIOUS  and  exemplary  prelate,  was  borD  in  tbe  county 
of  Anlrioii  in  tbe  year  1713,  and  received  his  education 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  whicb  bis  nepbew,  Dr. 
Andrews,  was  afterwards  provost.  On  tbe  9tb  of  January, 
1771,  be  was  consecrated  Dean  of  Limerick,  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  but  lived 
not  long  to  enjoy  his  elevation,  as  be  died  on  the  14th  of 
September  following,  at  Innismore,in  tbe  county  of  Kerry, 
being  then  on  his  visitation.  He  was  a  divine  whose 
worth  exhibited  itself  more  in  works  than  words,  for, 
during  the  short  period  he  was  dean,  he  gave  two  hundred 
guineas  to  be  lent  in  small  sums  to  poor  tradesmen ;  and 
likewise  discovered  strong  proofs,  that  be  would  have  ex- 
pended the  greater  part  of  bis  income  in  benevolent  actions* 
Tbe  primitive  cburcb  was  not  possessed  of  a  more  worthy 
pillar  than  Bishop  Averill,  from,  whose  precepts  and  ex- 
amples every  good  consequence  might  rationally  be  ex- 
pected* He  was  fraught  with  charity,  meekness,  and 
humanity;  and  laid  the  foundation  for  reviving  many 
good  institutions  in  the  diocese.  He  bad  no  ambition 
but  in  the  service  of  God ;  and  sought  not  to  possess  those 
luxuries  of  life  which  his  income  would  readily  have  pro- 
cured for  him,  but  was  contented  with  the  bare  conve- 
niences of  living,  and  devoted  the  major  part  of  his  afflu- 
ence to  the  assistance  of  the  distressed,  and  the  relief  of 
those  **  that  have  none  to  help  them/' 
His  remains  were  interred  with  great  solemnity  on  tbe 
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18th  of  September,  near  the  communion  table,  in  St. 
Mary's  Church ;  and  the  following  inscription,  on  a  brau 
plate,  has  been  fixed  over  them  :— 

^  Hie  Jmcet  recte  Rev.  Johahnbs  Atbrill,  D.  D. 
Epiacopas  limericensis,  obiit  14mo.  Sept.  1771,  ^tatis  68. 

Cfuns  si  in  Deoin  pietmtem, 

la  legem  fideniy 

In  ecclesiam  amorem, 

Si  in  eqoales  UbeFBiitatem, 

In  omnes  spectes  benevolentiam, 

Viz  etas  nllm  tolit  parem, 

Nulla  soperioremr 


MATTHEW  AYLMER, 

For  his  services  to  his  country,  created  Lord  Aylmer, 
was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Aylmer,  of  Balrath, 
in  the  county  of  Meath.  He  was,  at  first,  employed  in 
raising  soldiers  for  the  service  of  the  states  of  Holland, 
against  Lewis  XIV.;  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  sea  by  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham*  In  1678  he  was  madie 
lieutenant  of  the  Charles  galley;  and,  passing  through 
various  promotions,  was  made  captain  of  the  Swallow, 
in  October  l688.  He  is  said  to  have  been  zealously  at- 
tached to  the  principles  which  effected  the  Revolution ;  yet, 
when  he  commanded  the  Swallow,  he  took  a  ship  belong- 
ing to  the  fleet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  board  of  which 
were  four  companies  of  Colonel  Babington's  regiment. 
He  is  praised,  on  this  account,  by  Charnock,  as  having 
sacrificed  his  own  political  principles  rather  than  betray 
his  trust;  but,  if  he  had  considered  chat  he  had,  for  many 
years,  been  receiving  the  pay  of  his  country,  and  bore 
his  commission  for  his  country's  honour  and  defence,  he 
need  not  have  scrupled  to  abandon  a  prince,  whose  own 
children  forsook  him,  and  whom  it  was  judged  necessary 
to  remove  from  the  throne*  If  every  one  had  acted  like 
Aylmer,  his  country's  chains  had  been  riveted  instead  of 
broken. 
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The  new  government,  however,  promoted  him  to  the 
command  of  the  Royal  Katherine,  of  82  guns ;  in  which 
he  had  a  share  in  the  battle  off  Beachy  Head.  In  the 
following  year,  he  commanded  a  squadron  of  fourteen 
ships;  when  he  confirmed  the  peace  with  the  Barbary 
States,  and  brought  home  in  safety  the  Smyrna  fleet. 
After  this,  he  had  a  share,  under  Admiral  Russell,  in  the 
most  glorious  sea-fight  in  the  whole  reign,  one  which 
totally  annihilated  all  the  hopes  entertained  by  the  French 
of  making  an  attack  upon  England.  This  was  the  battle 
off  Cape  La  Hogue,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  He  was  rewarded,  by  being  promoted  to  be 
rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the 
Sovereign,  of  100  guns. 

The  following  year  he  went  out,  under  Admiral  Russell, 
with  the  fleet  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  vice*admiral  of  the 
blue;  and,  as  Admiral  Russell  fell  sick  at  Alicant,  the 
chief  command  devolved  upon  him.  They  had,  however, 
done  their  business  too  effectually  at  Cape  La  Hogue,  to 
have  any  hope  of  the  enemy  coming  out  to  meet  them  at 
sea.  He  was  afterwards  employed  in  blockading  the 
enemy  in  the  channel ;  and,  in  the  end  of  I698,  was  sent 
out  as  commander-in*chief  of  the  squadron  in  the  Medi* 
terranean.  In  this  capacity  he  visited  Algiers,  Tunis,  and 
Tripoli;  at  all  these  places  he  was  most  honourably  treated, 
and  was  successful  in  bis  negociations.  In  1699  he  retired 
from  active  service;  and,  in  the  greater  part  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign,  represented  in  parliament  the  borongh  of 
Dover.  In  1 701  he  was  made  governor  of  Deal  Castle  ; 
on  the  19th  of  Novemb^,  17099  on  the  death  of  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  he  was  raised  to  be  admiral  and 
commander-in-chief  of  the  fleet.  He  held  the  same 
rank  under  George  L  and  in  1716  he  bad  the  honour  to 
bring  bis  majesty  back  from  Holland.  In  reward  of  his 
long  and  faithful  services  to  his  country,  be  was,  in  1718, 
created  Baron  Aylmer  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and,  in 
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1720,  rear-admiral  of  Great  Britain — which  honours  he 
did  not  long  live  to  tnjoyi  as  he  tlied  the  same  year. 

He  was  a  most  valuable  officer^  and  if  he  had  not  the 
honour  as  commander-in-chief  to  gain  any  great  victory^ 
it  arose  from  the  humiliation  of  the  enemy,  who  dared  not 
encounter  the  British  fleets,  after  the  complete  overthrow 
he  had  contributed  to  give  them  at  Cape  La  Hogue. 


GEORGE  AYLMER 

AVas  the  third  son  of  Sir  Christopher  Aylmer^  of  Balrath, 
in  Ireland.  He  was  successively  appointed  lieutenant  of 
the  Sweepstakes,  and  the  Dunkirk ;  and  promoted  to  the 
command  of  the  Dartmouth  on  the  11th  of  September^ 
1680.  He  was  removed  into  the  Ann  yacht  on  the 
14th  of  April;  and,  on  the  8  th  of  February,  1683-4,  he 
was  appointed  captain  of  the  Foresight.  James  II.  sup- 
posing him  to  be  an  offix^er  strongly  attached  to  him,  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  Reserve;  and  after- 
wards, on  the  26lh  of  October,  168B,  to  the  Portland. 
But  James  was  certainly  mistaken  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  Captain  Aylmer,  for,  though  he  had  too  much 
integrity  to  q«it  the  service  of  his  former  sovereign  while 
be  kept  possession  of  his  throne,  he  would  not  become  the 
supporter  of  that  sovereign's  measures,  in  concert  with  a 
foreign  power  who  was  the  natural  enemy  of  this  country, 
against  those  whose  allegiance  James's  tyranny  had  broken. 
He  acknowledged  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  lawful  sove- 
reign, by  the  title  of  WiHiamtIL  and  that  inonarch  con- 
tinued him  in  his  command — a  trust  be  highly  merited. 
He  was  soon  after  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay,  after 
having  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  his  heroic 
iatrepidity. 
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CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  BAILLIE 

Was  an  ingeDioos  amateur,  who  acquired  a  distioguished 
repotatioD  as  an  engraver.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland  ; 
was  bom  about  the  year  17d6»  and  passed  the  early  part 
of  his  life  in  the  army,  from  which  he  retired  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  cavalry.  On  quitting  *'  the  spirit-stir- 
ring drum/'  &c.  &c.  Captain  Baillie  devoted  his  life  en- 
tirely to  the  arts,  and  was,  for  many  years,  considered  one 
of  the  most  enlightened  connoisseurs  of  his  time. 

By  this  gentleman  there  are  several  plates  engraved  in 
various  manners,  but  his  most  admired  productions  are 
those  he  executed  in  the  style  of  Rembrandt,  and  his 
charming  copies  after  the  prints,  of  that  master.  The 
works  of  Captain  Baillie  consist  of  about  a  hundred  plates, 
a  list  of  the  principal  of  vtbich  is  to  be  found  in  Bryan's 
Dictionary  of  Painters. 


MARY  BARBER, 

A  POBTBss,  contemporary  with  Constantia  Grierson  and 
Letitia  Pilkington,  was  born  in  Dublin  about  the  year 
1712.  She  married  a  tradesman,  and  was  a  highly  esti- 
mable character.  She  published  a  small  volume  of  poems, 
under  the  patronage  of  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Orrery,  which 
are  moral  and  not  inelegant.    She  died  in  the  year  1757. 


ANTHONY  BARNEWALL, 

A  YOUNG  officer  of  great  promise,  was  the  youngest  son 
of  John,  eleventh  Lord  Trimlestown.  The  religion  of 
this  family  precluding  all  possibility  of  his  rising  to  emi- 
nence in  his  native  land,  he  retired  in  his  seventeenth 
year  into  Germany,  where  he  entered  the  imperial  service, 
in  which  he  continued  until  his  decease,  in  September 
1739.    The  following  account  of  him  is  given  in  a  letter 
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from  a  general  in  the  imperial  servicei  to  Viscount  Mount- 
garrett : — **  Amongst  all  those  brave  men  who  have  lost 
their  lives  at  the  battle  of  CroUka,  none  is  so  much  la* 
mented  by  all  as  Mr.  Anthony  Barnewalli  the  Lord  Trim- 
leston's  youngest  son :  he  came  into  Germany  in  General 
Hamilton's  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  when  his  good  sense, 
humility,  ^od  nature,  and  truly  honest,  worthy  prin- 
ciples, gitned  him  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  who  had  the 
least  i^^qnaintance  with  him ;  we  have  had  scarce  any  ac- 
tion of  any  note  with  the  Turks  that  he  was  not  in,  and 
always  acquitted  himself  with  uncommon  resolution^  The 
day  before  the  said  battle  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  the 
next  fatal  day,  the  regiment  in  which  he  had  his  commis- 
sion, was  one  of  the  first  that  charged  the  enemy ;  at  the 
very  first  onset,  bis  captain  and  cornet  were  killed,  when 
he  took  up  the  standard,  tore  off  the  flag^  tied  U  round  his 
waist,  and  commanded  the  troop ;  he  led  out  twice  to  the 
charge,  and  was  as  often  repulsed;  the  third  time,  he 
turned  himself  to  his  men,  and  said,  '  Come  on,  my  brave 
fellows ;  we  shall  certainly  now  do  the  work  :  follow  me/ 
He  then  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  pursued  into  the 
thickest  of  the  enemy,  where  he  waa  surrounded,  defend- 
ing himself  for  a  considerable  time  with  amazing  courage; 
at  last  he  fell  quite  covered  with  wounds,  and  dying,  left 
such  an  example  of  true  courage  and  bravery,  as  cannot 
fail  of  being  admired  by  all  who  shall  hear  of  it/' 


BONAVENTURE  BARO,  ob  BARON, 

•Was  of  that  numerous  class  of  men,  who  have  reflected 
great  honour  on  Ireland,  as  the  land  of  their  nativity,  from 
the  excellence  of  their  conduct  and  the  splendour  of  their 
genius,  manifested  in  foreign  countries.  His  original 
name  was  l^'itz-gerald,  being  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished family  that  settled  in  Ireland  soon  after  the  arrival 
of  the  English.  He  was  bom  at  Clonmell,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary.     He  had  the  happiness  to  have  his  early 
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edacatioD  directed  by  the  care  of  his  mother^s  broUieri 
Luke  Waddingy  a  celebrated  Franciscan  friati  who,  io  the 
seventeenth  century,  manifested  bi9  extraordinary  talents, 
and  extensive  information,  by  many  works  of  great  labour 
and  genius.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age,  be  got  him 
admitted  into  the  Franciscan  order,  and  brought  him  to 
Rome,  where  he  placed  him,  io  order  to  complete  his  edu- 
cation,, under  his  own  eye,  in  the  college  of  St.  Isidore. 
This  was  a  society  which  he  himself  had  founded  in  1625, 
for  the  instruction  of  Irish  students  in-  the  liberal  arts,  di- 
vinity, and  particularly  controversies  on  the  doctrines  of 
religion,  from  which  the  mission  to  £ngland|  Scotlaod, 
and  Ireland,  might  be  supplied.  Baron  grew  into  great 
reputation,  and  was  distinguished  by  the  purity  with 
which  he  wrote  the  Latin  language.  His  talents  were 
first  brought  into  notice  from  the  pircumstance  of  a  cafw 
dinal  having  written  a  small  treatise  in  Italian,  which  he 
wished  to  get  translated  into  Latin*  Baron  undertook 
the  performance ;  but  bis  excellency,  from  his  ignorance^ 
being  dtssatisfied,  it  was  referred  to  the  learned  society  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  expressed  themselves  highly  in  Baron's 
favour.  His  enthusiasm  for  imperial  Rome,  and  the  love 
of  the  religions  and  learned  society  he  found  there,  in^ 
duced  him  to  settle  in  that  city,  where  he  lived  altogether 
sixty  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  lectured  on  divi- 
nity at  St.  Isidore's.  He  died  very  old  and  deprived  of 
sight,  in  March  l6lh,  1696,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  his  own  college.  His  works  are,  1  •  ^'  Orationes  Paner 
gyricsd  Saoro-Profanss  decem,"  Romse,  1643,  l2mo«  2. 
**  Metra  Miscellanea,  sive  Carminum  diversorum  librt 
duo;  Epigrammatum  unas;  alter  Silvujee;  quibus  adduiv- 
tur  £logia  illustrium  Virorum,''  Romse,  1645,  £4mo.  3. 
'' Prolusiones  PhilosophicsB,"  Romas,  1651,  ISmo,  4. 
'^  Harpocrates  quinque  Ludius;  seu  Diatriba  silentii," 
Roms,  1651,  l^mo.  5.  '^  Obsidio  et  EKpugoatio  Arcis 
Duncannon  in  Hiberni&,  sub  Thom&  Prestono.''  6, "  Boe- 
tius  Absolutus ;  sive  de  Consolatione  Theologi^^,  lib.  iv,'' 
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Romse,  \65Sy  Ifimo.  7.  ^*  Controversial  et  Stratagemaia," 
Lugduni)  1666,  8vo«  8.  ''  Scotos  Defensns/'  Coloniee, 
1662,  folio.  9.  ''  Carsns  Pbilosophicus/'  ColooiaB,  1664, 
folio.  10.  *^  EpistolflB  Familiares  ParsenetioeBy''  &c.  These 
are  among  his  11.  ^  Opnscala  varia  Herbipoli,^  1666, 
folio.  1£.  "  Theologia/'  Paris,  1676,  6  vols.  13.  "  Jo- 
hannes Dans  Scotns,  ordidis  minora  m,  Doctor  sobtilis  de 
Angelis  contra  adversantes  defensus,  nunc  qnoqne  Novi"* 
tate  amplificatas,"  Floraitiae,  1678.  14.  ''  ihinal«s  Oi^ 
dinis  S.  S.  Trinitatis  Redemptioinis  Captivorum,  Fondato* 
ribus  S.  S.  Jobanne  de  Matha,  et  Felice  de  Valoia,"  in  .  • 
vols,  folio.  The  first  volumie  was  printed  at  Rome,  in 
1686,  and  begins  with  the  year  1198,.in  which  Pope  In- 
nocent IIL  gave  habit  to  the  founders,  and  is  carried 
down  to  the  year  1297,  j  ust  one  hundred  years.  In  this 
volume  we  have  an  account  of  the  foundations  of  their 
convents,  their  privileges^  and  benefactions,  the  eminent 
lathers  of  their  order,  their  miracles  and  actions;  as  also^ 
the  number  of  siaves  delivered  by  them  from  bondage. 


GEORGE  BARRET, 

An  eminent  landscape  painter,  was  born  in  that  part  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  called  the  Liberty,  in  the  year  1728. 
He  was  a  sel^taoght  genius,  and,  like  bis  countryman, 
the  celebrated  Hugh  Kelly,  was  apprenticed  to  a  stay- 
maker.  How  long  he  remained  in  this  situation  is  not 
known,  but  bis  first  attempt  in  art  was  in  the  humble  Hue 
of  print-colouring,  in  which  he  was  employed  by  one 
Silcock,  who  resided  then  in  Nicholas  street,  Dublin: 
from  this  trifling  commencement,  he  rose  to  considerable 
powers  as  a  landscape  painter,  and  at  a  very  early  period 
attended  the  drawing  academy  of  Mr.  West.  He  was  in* 
troduced  by  his  protector,  Mr.  Burke,  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Earl  of  Powerscourt,  where  he  passed  the  greater  part 
of  bis  youth  in  studying  and  designing  the  sublime  and 
beautiful  scenery  around  Powerscourt  park ;  and  about 
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this  time  a  premium  being  offered  by  the  Dublin  society, 
for  the  best  landscape  in  oil,  Mr.  Barret  contended  for, 
and  obtained  it. 

In  the  year  1762,  be  arrived  in  LondoUi  where  he  soon 
distinguished  himself,  and,  in  two  years  after  his  arrival, 
gained  the  fifty  pounds  premium  given  by  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.  &c.  &c«  For  the  esta* 
blishment  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  public  were,  in  a 
great  measure,  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Barret, 
who  formed  the  plan,  and  became  one  of  its  earliest 
members. 

He  was  a  chaste  and  faithful  delineator  of  English  land* 
scape,  which  he  viewed  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
selected  with  the  feelings  of  a  man  of  taste.  He  had  two 
decided  manners  of  painting,  both  with  regard  to  colour 
and  touch :  his  first  was  rather  heavy  in  both ;  his  latter, 
much  lighter.  Scarcely  any  painter  equalled  him  in  his 
knowledge  or  characteristic  execution  of  the  details  of 
nature.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  true 
colour  of  English  scenery,  its  richness,  dewy  freshness, 
and  that  peculiar  verdure,  especially  in  the  vernal  months, 
which  is  so  totally  diffierent  from  the  colouring  of  those 
masters  who  have  formed  themselves  on  Italian  scenery, 
or  Italian  pictures.  This  strong  desire  sometimes  tempted 
him  to  use  colours  both  rich  and  beautiful  when  first  ap* 
plied,  but  which  no  art  could  render  permanent,  and 
which,  in  some  of  his  slighter  works,  prevailed  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  leave  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  original  co- 
louring. This  resulted  from  the  immoderate  use  of  glazifig. 
The  best  pictures  of  this  inestimable  artist  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  the  Dukes  of  Buccleuch  and  Port- 
land, and  the  great  room  at  Mr.  Locke's,  Norbury  Park, 
Surrey,  consisting  of  a  large  room,  painted  with  a  conti- 
nued  scene  entirely  round  it ;  a  performance  which  will 
ever  rank  among  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the 
art.  The  idea,  in  general,  characterises  the  northern  part 
of  this  country;  and,  for  composition,  breadth  of  effect. 
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troth  of  colour,  and  boldaess  of  manneri  in  the  ezecotion, 
has  not  been  equalled  by  any  modem  painter.  He  exerted 
his  powers  to  the  utmost  in  this  work,  as  he  entertained 
the  warmest  sense  of  Mr.  Locke's  great  kindness  and 
friendly  patronage. 

As  a  man,  he  was  remarkably  kind  and  friendly,  and 
was  moch  respected,  not  only  by  his  brethren  in  the  arty 
but  by  his  patrons,  who  were  pleased  with  the  viyacity  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  urbanity  of  his  m^inners.  During 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  he  resided  (on  account  of  his 
health)  at  Paddington,  where  he  painted  (in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  celebrated  animal  painter,)  some  of 
his  best  easel-pictures.  He  died  at  Paddington,  in  March 
1784,  aged  fifty-four,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard 
of  that  parish.  He  left  a  widow  and  nine  children.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  enjoyed  the  place  of  master- 
painter  to  Chelsea  Hospital ;  an  appointment  conferred 
upon  him  by  his  friend,  Edmund  Burke,  during  his  short- 
lived administration.  Barret  left  some  spirited  etchings  of 
his  performances,  the  best  of  which  is  a  view  in  the  Dar- 
gles,  near  Dublin.  He  also  painted  in  water-colours,  in 
which  he  greatly  es^celled* 
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IVas  titular  Dean  of  Killala,  and,  as  we  cannot  amend 
the  only  sketch  we  have  of  this  truly  great  and  good  man, 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  to  subjoin  it : — "  He  was,'*  says 
his  panegyrist,  ''  a  character  as  near  perfection  as  the  lot 
of  humanity  admits  of.  For  upwards  of  half  a  century 
he  continued  to  shew  to  the  world  what  a  clergyman  ought 
to  be,  and  how  much  real  good  a  hearty  lover  of  mankind 
may  do  in  that  station.  If  domestic  disquisition  annoyed 
any  of  his  flock,  the  demon  was  subdued  by  the  precepts 
that  be  instilled,  and  the  morality  which  he  inculcated. 
The  writhings  of  disease  were  mitigated  by  the  balm  of 
bia  divine  counsels,  and  poverty  never  applied  to  bion  in 
vou  i«  n 
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vain.  Under  his  protecting  inflaencei  youth  found  an 
asylum  from  vice  and  wretchednessi  and  was  trained  up  in 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth.  The  shivering  mendicant 
was  prepared  to  meet  the  severity  of  approaching  winter^ 
through  his  bounty  and  his  influence/' 

}\e  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  in  March  1808,  at  his 
house  in  Chapel  lane,  Ennis.  ^*  Upon  his  decease  the 
shops  were  all  closed,  and  business  completely  at  a  stand 
in  Ennis;  while  the  general  gloom  which  sat  on  every 
countenance,  more  forcibly  pourtrayed  the  character  of 
departed  worth,  than  volumes  written  on  the  subject  conld 
possibly  convey/'  Dr.  Barrett  was  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  for  forty-six  years  of  which  he' was  the 
faithful  pastor  of  that  parish.  Some  people  imagined  that 
the  dean  was  possessed  of  money ;  but  those  who  thought 
so  did  not  follow  his  steps  into  the  mansions  of  misery 
and  distress;  if  they  had,  their coiFers  would  be  like  his — 
destitute  of  a  single  guinea,  and,  divine  reflection !-— their 
reward,  like  his,  would  be — heaven! 


Captain  JOHN  BARRETT 

Was  a  brave  yet  unsuccessful  seaman,  who,  to  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  profession,  united  an  enthusiastic  cou- 
rage, and  whose  whole  life  was  an  uninterrupted  tissue  of 
extraordinary  embarrassments,  terminated  by  a  calamity, 
borne  with  the  heroic  co<Jness  of  a  Spartan. 

He  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Drogheda^  and  was 
tiescended  from  a  respectable  family,  resident  during  seve- 
ral centuries  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Louth.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  exhibited  a  strong  predilection  for  the  naval 
profession,  and  in  compliance  with  his  repeated  solicita- 
tions, he  was  placed  under  his  brave  countryman  Admiral 
Caldwell,  and  under  his  auspices  h«  continued  until  bis 
promotion  to  the  rtok  of  lieutenant,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1793;  an  advance,  which  the  interest  of  his 
patron  greatly  forwarded,  who,  on  the  Ut  of  February 
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)79S,  was  luAfieif  proinbted  to  the  f<ak  of  rear-admiral 
of  cbe  white,  aad  wai  «tationed  as  junior  officer  in  the 
Channel  fleet,  itoder  Lord  Howe,  haring  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  Cumberland,  of  seventy-foar  guns,  to  which 
ship  Lieutenant  Barrett  removed  with  hira. 

In  the  fojiowing  year  Admiral  Caldwell,  being  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  rad^  hoisted  his  flag 
«ii  board  the  Impregnable,  ninety^ight  guns,  whither 
Mr.  Barrett  again  accompanied  him,  and  on  board  which 
ship  he  served  in  die  memorable  battle  of  the  Ist  of  June. 
On  the  appointment  of  Admiral  Caldwell  to  a  command 
in  the  West  Indies,  he  remaved  with  the  admiral  on  board 
the  Majestic,  of  seventy-four  guns,  and  on  the  Idth  of 
October,  sailed  to  join  Sir  Jolm  Jervis,  (now  Earl  St.  Vin^ 
cent)  on  the  Leeward  Island  station.  His  steady  attach- 
ment to  his  patron,  and' his  active  services  on  this  station, 
were  rewarded  by  a  promotion  successively  to  the  ranks 
of  commander  and  post^captain,  within  a  short  time  of 
each  other. 

The  next  period  of  Captain  Barrett's  career  which  we 
are  to  notice,  will  exhibit  him  in  the  strange  and  unmerited 
condition  of  private  distress,  as  a  consequence  of  zeal  in 
his  public  duty.  While  in  the  command,  we  believe,  of  the 
Ethalion,  he  (independently  of  some  captures,)  detained 
aeveral  American  and  other  neutral  vessels,  under  a  clause 
of  our  treaty  with  the  former  power,  employed  in  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  enemy's  and  our  islands.  This 
circumstance  materially  contributed  to  a  series  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassments,  from  which  he  was  never  altogether 
relieved. 

Id  addition  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence,  he  was 
nnlucky  enough  to  become  acquainted  with  a  widow  in 
one  of  the  adjacent  islands,  who  was  said  to  possess  a  con- 
aideraUe  fortune,  and  who,  deceived  by  a  rumour  of  our 
hero's  successes,  favoured  his  advances : — 

**  She  was  just  at  the  age  when  beauty  begins 
To  give  o'er  her  rfeign  of  deUght:"— - 
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And  she  was  apparentfy  rich,  but  not  without  some  pri« 
vate  pecuniary  embarrassments. — A  marriage  however  took 
place,  and  (like  many  other  married  couples)  they  were 
mutually  deceived;  for,  previous  to  the  ceremony,  the 
lady  being  possessed  of  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of 
precaution,  settled  all  her  real  property  on  herself. — 
Scarcely  had  the  honey-moon,  that  most  delicious  period 
in  our  lives,^  when  all  is  bright  and  fair,  elapsed,  when  a 
discovery  was  made,  and  a  bitter  digestion  of  its  sweets 
consequently  ensued.  The  addition  also  of  an  immense 
expense  for  demurrage,  by  3ome  informality  in  the  pro- 
ceedings relative  to  the  detained  vessels  which  were  cleared, 
now  overwhelmed  him  with  a  responsibility  considerably 
beyond  his  means.  He,  however,  had  not  yet  swallowed 
the  whole  of  the  potion  allotted  him,  the  remainder  of 
which  awaited  him  in  England,  where,  on  his  return,  he 
was  not  only  arrested  by  his  own  creditors,  but  by  those 
of  his  wife  also;  and  by  the  union  of  both  powers  he  speedily 
became  immured  in  a  prison,  where  he  long  remained,  and 
thus  was  excluded  from  all  active  service.  One  circum- 
stance, however,  not  greatly  to  be  regretted,  occurred^ 
a  total  separation  from  his  wife ; — and  thus  was  Captain 
Barrett's  matrimonial  bliss  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
In  1806,  being  released  from  his  confinement,  he  was  soon 
after  appointed  to  the  Africa  of  sixty-four  guns,  at  first 
stationed  in  the  Channel  fleet,  and  afterwards  in  the  Bal- 
tic, where  she  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  passage 
of  convoys  through  the  Sound,  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Bertie. 

While  lying  in  the  Malmuc  passage,  an  attack  was 
made  on  him  by  nearly  forty  Danish  gun-vessels,  and  other 
boaU.  It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  a  line-of-battle 
ship  in  a  calm  is  like  a  giant  struck  with  a  dead  palsy. 
The  African,  completely  immoveable,  received  for  more 
than  an  hour  the  fire  of  two  divisiona  stationed  a  head  and 
a-stern,  while  the  bulk  of  the  ship,  and  comparative  small- 
nets  of  the  foe,  rendered  it  impossible  to  hit  them.— la 
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ihii  tittiatioo  a  dreadfol  alaugbter  ensued  od  board ;  a  shot 
having  stnick  the  hoisting  part  of  the  ensign  halyard,  the 
coloars  came  slowly  down.  The  Danes  perceiving  this, 
.  and  not  thinking  it  the  effect  of  their  fire,  believed  she  had 
strncki  and  immediately  abandoned  their  advantageous 
position,  vying  with  each  other  for  the  honour  of  taking 
possession.  This  circumstance  must  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  casual  events,  which  occurring  independent  of 
.  ourselves,  should  teach  us  never  to  relinquish  hope  even 
in  our  greatest  perplexities.  The  mistake  being  observed 
by  Captain  Barrett,  a  broadside  double-shotted  was  pre- 
pared, the  colours  re-hoisted,  and  ^^  the  whole "  (says  bis 
biographer)  '*  poured  in  with  so  happy  a  directiofif  thai  sete^ 
'^  ral  of  the  boats^  and  near  four  hundred  men  perished,^* 

The  Danes,  mistaking  that  for  treachery,  which  arose 
from  chance,  were,  extremely  irritated,  and  violent  in  their 
threats  and  censures  against  Captain  Barrett;  and  this 
candid  relation  of  the  circumstance  is  justly  due  to  his 
character,  to  clear  it  from  the  aspersions  with  which  it  has 
in  consequence  been  loaded.  The  action  lasted  nearly 
eight  hours ;  during  the  time,  a  shell  having  fallen  on  the 
lower  deck  of  the  Africa,  the  ship  was  saved  from  destruc- 
tion by  a  boy,  who,  with  great  coolness,  hove  it  out  of  the 
port  while  burning,  and  the  concussion  caused  by  its  ez^ 
plosion  in  the  water  violently  shook  the  vessel. 

In  the  year  1809i  Captain  Barrett  was  appointed  to  the 
Minotaur,  of  seventy-four  guns,  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  her  model,  and  stationed  in  the  Gulph  of  Finland.  In 
the  different  attacks  on  the  Russian  flotillas  at  Percola  and  / 
Aspro,  the  ship's  company  severely  suffered.  On  this  sta- 
tion the  services  of  the  Minotaur  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  captain  and  his  company,  and  under  her  protection 
the  last  convoy  of  1809  arrived. 

I n  the  spring  of  the  year  1810,  the  Minotaur  sailed  again 
for  the  Baltic,  and  was  principally  employed  in  escorting 
the  different  convoys  from  Hanno  to  Deershead.    At  the 
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close  of  the  Reason  she  agadi  took  tharge  of  the  bonfeward* 
boudd  totivoj,  (ibe  Pkntagenet,  seVenty-four^  Capuiti 
Ellis,  escorting  the  r^ary)  ai  charge  de^tio^  to  be  her  final 
act  of  service,  and.  in  ilrhich  she  was  tnost  lamentably  to 
fall  by  shipwrecka  The  evehing  before  she  struck,  the 
Ptantaigenet  telegraphed  to  he^  and  hauled  to  the  west- 
ward ;  but  the  master  and  pilots  of  the  Minotauri  too  con- 
fident of  their  reckoning,  unfortooately  stood  on.  At  nine 
o'clock  that  night  she  struck  on  the  Hakes  so  Tiolently, 
that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  midshipmen  and  quar* 
ter-masters  gained  the  detk*  The  scene  of  horror  that  now 
presented  itself  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  \^ho  wit* 
nessed  it. 

The  ship's  company,  almost  naked,  were  sheltered  frofii 
the  severe  cold  and  heavy  sea  by  the  poop,  and  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  to  get  out  the  boats,  the  quarter 
ones  having  been  stove  and  washed  away.  By  cutting 
down  the  gunnel  the  latinch  was  got  ofi*  the  booms,  into 
which  one  hundred  and  ten  men  crowded;  at  this  time  the 
appearance  of  the  ship,  nearly  covered  by  the  sea,  and 
having  only  the  main^mast  stdodibg,  was  truly  pitiable. 
The  launch,  with  great  difficulty  reached  the  shore.-^-The 
yawl  was  next  got  out,  but  immediately  sunk,  frotu  the 
numbers  that  crowded  into  her,  with  the  natural  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  smallest  chance  of  escaping  from  a 
state  of  iqevitable  destruction. 

Thus  cut  bff  from  all  prospect  of  escape,  the  only  desire 
apparent  in  those  who  remained  was,  to  clothe  themselves 
in  their  best  suits*  The  captain  of  marines  and  surgeob 
had  themselves  lashed  in  a  cot  that  hung  in  the  cabin,  and 
two  of  the  officers  followed  their  example  with  the  utmost 
composure* 

At  length  came  the  awful  stroke — and  the  sea  washing 
through  the  belfry,  tolled  the  funeral  knell.  The  captain 
of  the  main-top,  who  was  saved  on  the  main-mast^  said, 
be  saw  Captain  Barrett  to  the  last  exhortibg  the  men  to 
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patience;  he  was  standing  on  the  poop,  surrounded  by 
them,  when  a  dreadful  sea  destroyed  every  remnant  of  the 
ship,  and  closed  his  meritorious  and  useful  life. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  scene,  the  con* 
duct  of  Captain  Barrett  did  honour  to  his  station.  From 
the  commencement  to  its  fatal  termination,  be  evinced  the 
most  heroic  coolness;  during  which  time  no  possibility  of 
saving  the  ship  had  ever  existed.  The  pilots  seem  to  have 
been  deficient  in  knowledge  of  the  ship's  track,  for  they 
opposed  the  warning  of  the  Plantagenet,  and  differed,  after 
the  ship  struck,  in  opinion,  whether  she  was  on  the  Smith's 
Knowl  or  the  Hakes;  Captain  Barrett  decided  for  the  latter, 
and  the  ensuing  dawn,  by  a  distant  view  of  land,  confirmed 
it.  In  the  course  of  this  dreadful  night,  an  officer,  in  the 
eagerness  of  exertion,  occasioned  some  disturbance;  Cap- 
tain Barrett  said  to  him,  '*  Sir,  true  courage  is  better  shewn 
by  coolness  and  composure — we  all  owe  nature  a  debt — 
let  us  pay  it  like  men  of  honour." 

The  fate  of  Lieutenant  Salsford  was  distinguished  by  a 
•ingular  circumstance,  which  we  cannot  forbear  record- 
ing:— A  large  tame  wolf,  caught  at  Aspro,  and  brought 
up  from  a  cub  by  the  ship's  company,  and  exceedingly 
docile,  continued  to  the  last  an  object  of  general  solicitude. 
Sensible  of  its  danger,  its  howls  were  peculiarly  distress- 
ing. He  had  always  been  a  particular  favorite  of  the 
lieutenant,  who  was  also  greatly  attached  to  the  animal, 
and  through  the  whole  of  their  sufferings  he  kept  close  to 
his  master.  On  the  breaking  up  of  the  ship,  both  got  upon 
the  mast.-^At  times  they  were  washed  off,  but  by  each 
other's  assistance  regained  it. — ^The  lieutenant  at  last  be- 
came exhausted  by  continual  exertion,  and  benumbed  with 
cold. — The  wolf  was  equally  fatigued,  and  both  held  occa- 
sionally by  the  other  to  retain  his  situation.  *  When  within 
a'  short  distance  of  the  land.  Lieutenant  Salsford  affected  by 
the  attachment  of  the  animal,  and  totally  unable  any  longet 
to  snpport  himself,  turned  towards  him  from  the  mast;  the 
.beast  clapped  his  fore^paws  round  bis  neck,   while  the 
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lifUtedant  clasped  him  m  bis  arms,  and  they  sunk  to- 
gether. 

Sach  was  the  end  of  Captain  Barrett,  and  his  brave  but 
unfortunate  ship's  company.  The  hero  who  falls  in  the 
arms  of  victory,  has  a  monument  raised  by  the  gratitude 
of  his  country;  but  he,  whose  destiny  has  been  a  watery 
grave,  overcome  by  the  irresistible  power  of  the  elementS| 
sinks  lamented  at  the  instant,  and  henceforth  is  forgotten. 
To  rescue  from  this  unmerited  oblivion  the  name  and 
character  of  Captain  Barrett,  has  been  our  object  iu  the 
publication  of  these  brief  memoirs;  and  let  it  be  remem* 
bered  in  the  perusal  of  them,  that  although  the  actions 
they  record  are  neither  splendid  or  brUUantj  opportunities 
alone  were  wanting  to  have  made  them  so;  and  that  if  in 
the  battle  courage  is  indisputable,  yet  in  all  probability 
the  truest  touch*stone  of  bravery  is — the  siorm. 
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Viscount  BuTTfiv  ANT,  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Parlia« 
xnent,  convened  by  Sir  James  Perrott,  in  1585;  but  after- 
wards took  an  active  share  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  for  which  he  received  a  pardon  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Lord  Grey.  From  that  time  his  fidelity  to  the 
crown  was  untainted,  and  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
council  to  Sir  George  Carew,  president  of  Manster ;  in 
which  capacity  he  did  great  service  against  the  rebels  in 
that  province,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  answer  to  Tyrone's 
letter  of  invitation  to  join  him,  and  of  which  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  Pacata  Hibernia.  In  1601,  he  was  made 
general  of  the  provincials,  and  assisted  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Kinsale;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards,  his 
lordship,  at  the  head  of  his  forces,  attacked  O'Guillevan, 
and  routed  him  with  great  loss ;  which,  with  some  pru* 
dent  measures  employed  at  the  same  time,  reduced  the 
insurgents  to  complete  submission.  In  16 IS,  the  king, 
intending  to  hold  a  parliament  in  Dublin^  and  und^tand*^ 
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ing  that  there  might  arise  some  debate^  whether  his  lord« 
ship  ought  to  have  a  seat  in  the  upper  hous^  his  elder 
brother^  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  right  belonged^  being 
still  alive;  his  majesty^  to  prevent  the  delay  such  debate 
might  occasion^  declared  that  ''  in  regard  the  Lord  Biarry 
hath  been  always  honourably  reported  oF,  for  his  dutiful 
behaviour  to  our  state,  and  hath  enjoyed,  without  contra- 
diction, these  many  years  the  title  of  honour  and  living  of 
his  house ;  and  that  his  brothery  who  is  said  to  be  elder, 
is  both  dumb  and  deaf,  and  was  never  yet  in  possession  of 
the  honour  or  Jiving  of  his  house;  we  are  pleased  to  com* 
mand  you,  if  tliis  question,  concerning  his  right  to  sit  in 
parliament,  be  stirred  by  any  person,  that  you  silence  it 
by  our. command ;  and  that  you  do  admit  him,  according 
to  his  degree,  to  have  voice  and  place  in  parliament,  not 
taking  knowledge  of  any  doubt,  which  may  be  moved  of 
his  legal  right  thereunto."  He  was  according  present  in 
that  parliament;  and  died  April  10,  lOlTy  at  Barry's 
court. 
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JL  HE  first  Earl  of  Barrymore,  was  the  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  last  article,  and  was  born  in  1605.  On  his 
grandfather's  decease,  he  succeeded  to  his  estates,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  special  livery  of  all  his  possessions 
was  granted,  notwithstanding  his  minority.  In  1627,  the 
king,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  pro- 
testant  interest,  created  him  Earl  of  Barry more»  He  served 
against  the  Scots  in  1630;  and,  in  1641,  when  the  insur- 
gents offered  to  make  him  their  general,  he  rejected  the 
proposal  with  the  utmost  disdain :-*''  I  will  first  take  an 
offer,"  said  he,  *^  from  my  brother  Dungarvan,  to  be  hang- 
man-general at  Youghall."  Incensed  at  this,  the  insur- 
g^its  threatened  to  destroy  his  house  at  Castle  Lyons,  on 
which  he  sent  them  word,  that  ''  be  would  defend  it  while 
one  stone  stood  upon  another;"  at  the  same  time  desiring 
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tbcm  to  trouble  him  no  more  with  th^ir  offers,  for  that  he 
was  resolved  to  live  and  die  a  faithful  subject  of  the  Eog* 
lish  crown*  He  afterwards  placed  a  body  of  Eoglishmen 
in  bis  castle  of  Shandos,  near  Cork,  for  which  service  he 
received  the  thanks  of  the  government;  and,  by  his  care 
and  courage,  in  conjunction  with  £dmund  Fitzgerald, 
seneschal  of  Imokilty,  he  preserved  that  part  of  the  coun« 
try  free  from  the  incursions  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  ensured 
the  passage  between  Cork  and  Youghalh  In  1642,  his 
lordship,  with  Lord  Dungarvan,  pursued  the  Cordons, 
and  took  the  castle  of  Ballymac-Patrick  (now. Carey's 
▼ilia),  the  whole  of  the  survivors  of  the  garrison  being  exe- 
cuted on  the  spot.  In  July  he  took  Cloghlea  castle,  near 
Kilworth ;  and  was  joined,  in  commission  with  Lord  In- 
chiqoin,  to  the  civil  government  of  Mnnster.  He  headed 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  two  hundred  foot,  which  he  main- 
tained at  his  own  charge,  at  the  battle  of  LiscarroU,  on 
September  3,  1642;  and  died  on  the  29th  of  that  month. 
He  was  interred  in  the  Earl  of  Cork's  tomb  at  Youghall, 
and  left  behind  him  the  character  of  great  generosity, 
humanity  (notwithstanding  his  bloody  slaughter  at  Bally- 
mac- Patrick,)  and  christian  charity;  and  we  are  particu- 
larly informed  that  he  had  sermons  at  Castle  Lyons  twice 
a  day  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays. 
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Afterwards  created  Lord  Santry,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  Dublin.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and 
by  his  diligence  and  eminent  talents,  raised  himself  to 
high  offices  of  trust  under  government,  and  to  a  seat  in  the 
upper  house  of  Parliament.  The  family  was  originally 
from  Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  descended  from  the  princes 
of  the  country.  Several  of  them  passed  over  into  Ireland, 
among  the  first  adventurers,  in  1169;  one  of  these  was 
Robert  de  Barry,  so  highly  celebrated  by  Gerald  Barry, 
commonly  called  Geraldus  Cambrensis.    The  father  of 
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Jaflieir  Barry,  who^  life  We  now  write,  acqaired  a  coasi- 
derbbl«  estate  by  comM^ree ;  and  filled  the  civic  honours 
of  the  city  of  Ddblin,  which  be  also  represented  in  Parlia-* 
tnent*  The  soti^  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  practised 
for  several  years  with  repatation  and  success.  In  1629 
the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  office  of  his  majesty's 
seijeaiitr4it4aw  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  with  a  yearly 
fy^  of  twenty  pounds  ten  shillings.  Lord  Wentworth^ 
afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  soon 
perceived  his  talents,  and  took  him  under  his  protection ; 
accordingly,  Aug.  5,  1634,  he  appointed  him  second  baron 
of  the  exchequer  of  Ireland,  to  hold  during  pleasure,  with 
such  fees,  rewards,  and  profits,  as  Sir  Robert  Oglethorpe, 
Sir  Lawrence  Parsons,  or  Sir  Gerard  Lowther,  or  any 
other  second  baron,  did  or  ought  to  receive.  He  soon 
after  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on  him* ' 
This  appointment  in  the  exchequer  he  obtained  through 
Lord  Wentworth'i  friendship,  in  opposition  to  another 
candidate  who  had  powerful  recommendation  from  Eng* 
land.  Of  this  kindness  he  was  ever  after  grateful ;  and, 
in  1640,  when  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  were  about  to 
send  over  a  deputation  of  their  body  to  England  to  im* 
peach  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  he  joined  all  his  weight  and 
interest  With  Sir  James  M^are,  and  other  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  oppose  that  measure.  The  tor<^ 
rent  was  too  violent  to  be  withstood;  and  we  hear  little 
more  of  Sir  James  Barry,  during  the  civil  wars,  until  a 
little  before  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.  in  1660, 
when  he  was  chairman  of  the  convention  which  voted  his 
majesty's  restoration,  without  any  previous  conditions* 
In  obtaining  this  vote,  his  influence  and  talents  were 
instrumental ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  experiencing 
the  gratitude  of  his  sovereign,  by  being  made  lord  chief 
justice  of  the  King's  Bench  of  Ireland,  the  17th  November 
of  the  same  year.  Nor  was  this  the  only  honour  bestowed 
on  him  ;  for,  on  the  18th  of  December  following,  the  king 
issued  a  privy  seal,  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  fidelity 
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and  zeal  shewn  for  bis  majesty's  aerriee,  creating  hint 
Lord  Baron  of  Saotry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland ;  and 
he  was  soon  after  called  to  the  privy  conncil* 

He  died  in  March  1672,  and  was  bnried  in  Christ 
Church,  Dublin*  He  left  behind  him  issue  to  inherit  his 
titles  and  estate.  His  only  publicatioki  was,  "  The  Case  of 
Tenures  upon  the  Commission  of  Defective  Titles,  argued, 
by  all  the  Judges  of  Ireland;  with  the  Resolution,  and  the 
Reasons  of  their  Resolution/'  Dublin,  1637,  folio,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Earl  of  Strafford. 


SPRANGER  BARRY. 

jThis  celebrated  actor,  who  so  equally  divided  the  laurel 
with  the  immortal  Garrick,  was  bom  on  the  20th  Novem* 
ber^  17 19^  in  the  parish  of  St.  Warburgh,  Dublin.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  eminent  silversmith  of  that  city,  pros* 
perous  in  trade,  and  possessing  good  family  connections^ 
who  bred  this  his  eldest  son  to  the  business ;  but  an  early 
intercourse  with  the  theatres  (of  which  there  were  two  at 
that  period  in  Dublin)  with  the  solicitation  of  a  remark- 
ably handsome  and  finely-proportioned  person,  melodious 
and  powerful  voice,  and  pleasing  address,  quickly  oblite* 
rated  every  idea  relative  to  business,  which  the  attendance 
behind  the  counter  between  two  and  three  years,  might 
have  enabled  him  to  acquire,  and  he  commenced  actor  in. 
the  year  1744,  making  his  first  appearance  in  the  arduous 
character  of  Othello. 

It  has  been  observed,  with  some  truth,  that  most  first 
appearances  discover  more  of  inclination  than  real  genius.. 
The  case  was,  however,  different  with  Mr.  Barry,  for  he, 
like  our  celebrated  Roscius,  nearly  gained  the  summit  of 
perfection  at  his  outset,  and  (if  we  credit  the  accounts  of 
some  of  the  best  theatrical  judges  of  that  day)  gave  evi- 
dent marks  that  he  required  nothing  but  stage  practice  to 
place  him  at  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  summer  of 
1744 he  played  in  Cork,  and  acquired  fresh  fame;  and  here; 
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it  was  first  suggested  to  hinii  by  his  chief  patron,  Dr. 
(afterwards  Sir)  Edward  Barry,  to  visit  England,  as  the  soil 
most  congenial  to  great  abilities  and  superior  talent. 
However,  prior  to  his  making  this  attempt,  he  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  joined  the  company  of  that  year,  which  stands 
remarkable  in. the  annals  of  Irish  theatricals,  for  the  finest 
collection  of  excellence  that  ever  was  known  at  any  one 
period.  Oar  readers  will  best  judge  of  this  themselves, 
when  they  are  informed,  that  the  imperishable  names  of 
Garrick,  Barry,  Sheridan,  Quin,  Woffiogton,  and  Gibber, 
stood  first  opoD  the  list;  and  that  there  was  scarce  a  play 
that  these  performers  did  not  change  parts,  in  a  praise-wor- 
thy contention  for  rival  powers.  The  public,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  paid  a  dear  price  for  this  mental  luxury,  as  the 
constant  and  excessive  fulness  of  the  house  brought  on 
innumerable  colds  and  fevers,  besides  dislocations  and 
other  odd  kind  of  accidents  in  abundance,  which,  termi- 
nating in  the  deaths  of  many  individuals,  the  saying  be- 
came common,  that  Miss  — ^-  died  of  a  Quin  fever,  but 

Mr. of  a  Barry  fever. 

In  1746,  Mr.  Barry  arrived  in  England,  and  was  en- 
gaged at  Drury  Lane,  and,  the  next  year  the  patent  falling 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Garrick  and  Lacy,  Mr.  Barry 
took  the  lead  as  the  principal  performer  of  that  house, 
and  here  it  was  that  Mr.  Garrick  and  he  frequently  ap- 
peared in  the  same  characters,  and  divided  the  applause  of 
admiring  audiences  ;  however,  Barry,  after  a  short  period, 
feeling  an  inferiority  arising  from  the  joint  power  exerted 
against  him  as  actor  and  manager,  quitted  Drury  Lane, 
and  headed  the  forces  of  Covent  Garden.  Here  bis  gigan- 
tic powers  had  full  play,  and  here  he  entered  the  lists  of 
competition  against  a  man,  who,  till  now,  had  thrown  all 
hi^  competitors  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  They  played 
all  their  principal  characters  against  each  other  with 
various  success,  Garrick  being  allowed  to  be  the  best 
Richard,  and  Barry  the  finest  Othello;  and  remained 
opposing  each  other  till  the  summer  of  1758,  when  Barry, 
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in  conjunction  with  Woodward  of  Covent  Gaideo,  under- 
took a  journey  to  the  sifiter  kingdom,  where  they  built  two 
eUgant  and  commodious  theatres,  one  in  Crow  street, 
Dublin,  and  the  other  in  Cork ;  and,  as  joint  managers, 
exerted  their  respective  abilities,  assisted  by  a  very  re- 
spectable company,  part  of  which  they  brought  with 
them  from  England.  Unfortunately,  however,  after  giving 
their  scheme  a  fair  trial  for  some  years,  on  account  of  the 
expenses  of  the  building,  the  great  salaries,  the  increase 
of  performers,  and  the  uncertainty  of  their  nightly  re- 
ceipts, they  both  found,  that  far  from  benefiting  them*- 
selves  by  the  exchange,  they  had  altered  their  situations 
lamentably  for  the  worse.  Woodward  was  the  first  to 
dis^orer  the  error  into  which  they  had  fallen ;  and  he  im- 
mediately made  the  best  bargain  he  could  with  Barry,  to 
be  paid  his  share  in  annuities,  and,  bidding  adieu  to  Ire^ 
land,  rejoined  the  corps  from  which  he  had  deserted ;  and 
in  a  very  laughable  prologue  (which  is  still  well  remem^ 
bered,  and  is  to  be  found  in  print,)  restored  himself  once 
more  to  the  favour  of  the  public. 

Barry  staid  but  a  few  seasons  behind  him,  for,  in  17^6, 
both  be  and  Mrs^  Barry  played  at  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket,  under  Mr.  Foot's  management.  Here  it  was 
Mrs.  Barry*  made  her  first  appearance  before  a  London 

*  This  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Street,  was  a  native  of  Bath, 
sod  tbe  danghter  of  an  eminent  apothecary  in  that  city,  who,  onwisely 
preferring  temporary  gratification  to  the  fntnre  prospects  of  his  family, 
gave  into  aU  the  extravagant  expenses  of  that  fashionable  place  -,  so  that, 
although  his  practice  ¥ras  extensive,  it  was  always  balanced  by  his  expen- 
4ilnre.  Mrs.  Barry,  from  her  childhood,  amidst  several  promising  qnaU- 
fifsstions,  expressed  a  warm  and  decided  preference  for  theatrical  amnae- 
wents ;  which,  joined  to  a  figure  pleasingly  feminine,  great  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  the  fashionable  station  she  filled,  made  her,  as  she  grew  up,  an 
object  of  general  attachment.  When  she  was  arrived  at  the  age  of  seven* 
teen,  she  vna  particularly  noticed  by  a  young  gentleman  of  large  fortune, 
sod  the  brother  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  then  resident  at  Bath.  From 
«eeing  her  casually  in  the  Rooms,  he  was  struck  with  her  manfleTS,  &c. 
and  he  contrived  to  drink  tea  with  her  at  a  third  person's  house.  Here 
her  conversation  established  what  her  charms  had  begun ;  and,  after  a  few 
visils  to  the  house,  he  formally  asked  permission  of  the  father  to  become 
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aoilience.  The  character  she  chose  was  Desdemona,  in 
whichy  though  there  is  little  for  a  performer  to  shew  forth 
in,  yet  in  this  she  shewed  such  judgment,  tenderness,  and 

his  son-in-law.  So  advantageoos  an  offer  'was  readily  ombraced  by  all 
parties :  the  parent  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  noble  connections ;  and 
the  daughter  with  being  blessed  with  the  object  of  her  aQectiiHis.  Whilst 
things  were  in  this  train  of  mataration,  an  nnexpeeted  letter  arrived, 
informing  the  lover  of  the  death  of  an  uncle  in  Town,  which  reqnii^  his 
immediate  attendance.  He  obeyed  unwillingly  (of  course),  after  having 
pledged  his  adoration  for  his  instant  return;  but  the  pemidora  air  of 
London  (like  the  human  touch  to  the  sensitive  leaf)  soon  dissipated  his 
vows,  and  banished  for  ever  froui  his  memoiy  aU  his  protesftatians  i  whilst 
the  amiable  object  of  them,  after  waiting  two  months,  in  ezpeetation  of 
hearing  from  him,  had  nothing  but  sighs,  team,  and  painful  recoUectioM 
to  comfort  her*  The  chagrin  she  was  thrown  into  on  the  iU-£ited  tenm- 
nation  of  this  love  adventure,  so  visibly  unpniffed  her  health,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable,  by  her  physicians,  to  go  into  the  country.  A  near  re]a» 
tioB,  in  Yorkshire,  made  an  oflSer  of  his  house,  vriiidi  was  accepted ;  and, 
as  individuals  sometiflMs  rise  from  oae  extreme  to  another,  she  entered  at 
first  with  fictitious  gsiety  into  eveiy  species  of  amasement,  till,  by  degrees, 
she  eaaght  tiie  sprigbtUness  of  the  place,  and  perfectly  recovered  her 
usual  Bow  of  spirits.  Amongst  the  amusements  of  the  eonnty,  the  York- 
shire pJayhense,  vriiich  was  only  distant  a  lew  mUes  firom  where  she 
resided,  was  not  of  course  overlooked.  There  It  was  she  fint  beheld  Bfr. 
Dancer,  aadmarried  hhn  shortly  after  at  Bath ;  but,  as  her  rdadons  would 
■at  suffer  her  to  Indntge  her  thealrical  passion  in  that  citgr,  Ae  went,  in 
the  summer  season,  to  Fortsmonlftu  The  ibUowing  winter  they  went  to 
York,  where  they  solicited  an  engagement,  and  obtained  it ;  and  she  be-  • 
came  tiie  favourite  actress  there  mitil  Sept.  17S8,  vihen  they  turned  their 
thoughts  towaids  Irdaad.  Messrs.  Bany  and  Woodward  having  opened 
Crow  street  theatre,  they  readily  got  engagements  on  genteel  ssJaries. 
Mrs.  Dancer  had  played  m  York  before  seven!  genteel  audiences,  and 
it  was  (hen  thongbt  by  the  beiS  provincial  judges,  that  she  would  one 
day  beeome  a  great  acqniaitioa  So  the  stage.  Her  first  appearance  in 
DnUitt  confismed  thb  opinkm^  and  she  every  night  proved  she  was  in 
want  of  nothing  but  experience.  There  was  a  sbmcer  on  the  Dnblin  stage, 
who,  from  the  intimacy  he  had  with  our  hnrome  and  her  husband,  pro- 
posed tdung  an  escucsion  into  the  country  with  the  fonusr  and  another 
lady  for  a  fear  days,  lo  which  the  husband  consented,  flhe  bad  been  away 
hut  the  second  day,  when  it  was  lunted  to  the  husband  by  some  malicious 
person,  that  they  went  off*  together ;  and  h^,  believing  it,  instantly  pursued 
them,  and  at  a  little  viUage,  about  twenty  nules  fmm  town,  got  intelligence 
that  they  were  at  the  principal  inn.  Here  he  lost  sight  of  his  prudence, 
and,  rushing  into  the  house  like  a  madman,  deawnded  his  wife ;  who,  wMi 
tha  ether  lady  and  gentleman,  were  drinking  tea  in  the  dhnng-room ;  and, 
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expression,  that  Garricki  who  was  then  in  the  pit,  de» 
clared  her  an  actress  gifted  with  superior  talent ;  and,  as 
a  proof  that  he  was  serioas  in  his  assertion,  he  very  soon 

alarmed  at  his  threats,  threw  herself  for  protection  on  the  gentleman,  who 
impradently  locked  her  np  with  hinuelf  in  a  bed-chamber  adjoining.  The 
husband  assailed  the  door,  and  threatened  destruction  to  the  parties ; 
whilst  the  other  as  resolutely  defended  the  pass.  However,  the  door  was 
at  length  broke  open ;  but,  whether  from  beholding  the  partner  of  his 
heart  in  distress,  or  the  fears  of  receiving  the  contents  of  a  pistol  which  hto 
antagonist  held  in  opposition  to  his,  he  peaceably  conducted  her  out  of  the 
room,  placed  her  in  a  post-chaise,  and  drove  to  town.  This  anecdote 
(with  a  little  embeilishment)  fed,  for  a  while,  half  tiie  Dublin  tea-tables 
with  scandaL  All  the  caricature  painters  were  at  work ;  and  every  news- 
paper and  magasine  produced  a  fresh  pun  or  epigram.  On  the  night 
alter  her  arrival  in  Dublin  she  played  Sylvia,  in  the  Recruiting  Officer; 
where  MdUssa's  salutation  to  her,  on  her  first  appearance,  is  **  Welcome 
to  town,  cousin  Sylvia  f  the  house  instantly  caught  the  aptness  of  the 
allusion,  and  bestowed  on  it  the  applause  usually  given  on  those  occasions. 
Soon  after  this  event  her  husband  died,  and  left  her  in  the  possession  of 
every  thing  but  money :  she  had  youth,  beauty,  and  great  th^trical  talent. 
Nor  were  the  gallant  world  insensible  of  them,  as  she  had  many  suitors  in 
her  train ;  all  of  whom  she  rejected,  for  the  Irish  Roscius  (Mr.  Barry)  had 
secured  her  heart;  and,  Hke  a  second  Stella,  she  drank  the  delicious 
poison  ef  love  by  the  vehicle  of  tuition.  From  this  period  we  find  her 
rising  to  the  very  top  of  her  profession.  Her  alliance  to  the  manager 
secured  her  all  the  first-rate  parts ;  and  she  likewise  received  so  much 
instruction  from  him  in  private  rehearsals,  that,  in  a  short  time,  she  added 
all  his  fire  to  her  own  softness.  In  1766  Mr.  Barry,  finding  the  Irish  tiieatres 
not  answer  hts  eicpectations,  rented  them  on  advantageous  terms  to 
Bir.  Mossop ;  and,  with  Mrs.  Barry,  arrived  in  London,  where  (as  has  been 
stated)  she  made  her  d^bot  in  Desdemona,  and  afterwards  performed  the 
parts  of  Belvidera,  Rutland,  and  Monimia,  in  tragedy ;  and  Lady  Townley, 
Beatrice,  and  Rosalind,  in  comedy.  Her  first  appeaiince,  after  Mr. 
Barry's  death,  was  in  Lady  Randolph,  when  she  spoke  an  occasional 
address,  said  to  be  written  by  Mr.  Oarrick ;  she  likewise  continued  to 
maintain  her  former  pre-eminence;  and  was  supposed  to  have  accumu- 
lated such  a  fortune  as  might  have  rendered  her  independent ;  but  her 
improvident  marriage  with  Mr.  Crawford  quickly  dissipated  her  former 
savings.  She  performed  soon  after  this  event  in  Dublin ;  but  frequently 
with  such  indifierence,  that  she  coold  only  be  said  to  have  walked  through 
her  characters. 

Her  husband,  in  virtue  of  his  coiyngal  office,  became  also  acting  pro- 
prietor and  manager,  not  only  of  the  Udy  but  of  tiie  theatre,  which  last 
did  not  thrive  under  hb  auspices.  His  ekU  lut  was  constantly  in  arraar; 
biamtmi^cn,  from  the  fint^mtcs  down  to  the  seene-ahifterfj  munnarid  (br 
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after  engaged  Mr.  Barry  and  herself  at  a  very  considerable 
sf^ary,  and  by  that  act  he  shewed  his  wisdom  and  judg- 
ment, for  she  afterwards  fulfilled  his  prediction  to  the  very 

lack  of  salaries;  bis  purveyors  out  of  doors  relinquished  their  contracts 
and  withheld  supplies.  Retrenehment  became  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
pervaded  all  departments ;  and,  to  mend  matters,  he  struck  out  a  system 
of  ceeooomicks,  in  the  banquetting  scenes,  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
annals  of  moek/etHvU^.  The  stage^nppers  were  supplied,  not  by  the  coofc 
and  wim-merckaiU,  bat  the  pnperttf-man ;  the  maid»  were  composed  of 
<iiii^  and  ptutihoard  painted  in  character ;  and  $matt  beer  and  Hnctwred 
wnter  substituted  the  cheering  juice  of  the  grape.  The  musicians  deserted 
Ihe  orcheitra;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  system  of  food  and  payment  were 
rapidly  hastening  to  a  state  of  as  *'  tmretU  mnker^*  ai  any  of  the  &bles  of 
the  tragic  muse. 

In  this  stale  of  things  an  Opoa  was  announced ;  the  entertainments  to 
coodode  with  the  farce  of  <<  High  Life  behw  Stotre."  The  harmonica  of 
the  first  were  entirely  twral,  for  the  fiidUte  and  other  nww<r«k  refused  to 
be  iailncmai^aZ  to  the  entertainment  of  the  night  In  theyorce,  the  enfipet 
MOW  was  supplied  from  the  poifry  of  the  propcrf smnor  ;  and  all  the  wines  of 
PIdiip  the  butler,  <«  from  humble  Port  to  imperial  T<^ay,"  were  drawn 
from  the  fNonp  or  the  heet'Caek.  My  Lord  Duke  complained  to  Sir  Harry, 
that  the  tkunpsgwe  and  \mrgwmdy  tasted  confoundedly  i<rof|g  of  the  water; 
and  the  Baronet,  in  turn,  deplored  the  hmdnen  of  the  looodea  pAeoMatt, 
and  the  temglmeet  of  the  ptutAeard  piee.  In  the  mock  minuet,  between 
Sir  Harry  and  Mrs.  Kitty,  the  Baronet  observed,  '<  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  the  hononr  of  dancing  at  a  baU  without  music;  but  he  would  sing 
the  air." 

The  gods  in  the  upper  gallery  took  the  faint,  and  called  out  to  the  8tag« 
company  to  retreat  a  little,  and  they  would  supply  the  music.  This  was 
done,  W$d  fai  a  ndnate  was  commenced  a  concert  idq^  and  ddriekafaly 
to  the  great  terror  of  the  audience,  and  the  discomfiture  of  the  manager; 
lor  such  a  thunder-etorm  of  benches^  bottles,  chandeliers,  and  other  mifl- 
sUes,  covered  the  stage,  that  the  remainder  of  the  afterpiece  was  adjourned 
jiai  dUj  and  the  theatre  chMed  ibr  sevend  weeks. 

On  Mrs.  Siddons^  engagement  at  the  rival  theatre,  she  was  routed  by 
emulation,  and  pkyed  Belvidera,  IsabeUa,  &c.  against  that  lady.  The 
critics,  however,  were  divided  in  their  opinions;  in  general  the  compe* 
tition  was  thougitt  very  unequal,  for  Mrs.  Siddons  was  then  in  the  lenith^ 
and  Mn.  Crawford  in  the  nadir  of  her  powers.  It  is  but  justice  to  her 
memory  to  add,  that  she  was  universsily  acknowledged  superior  to  her 
rival  in  the  pathetic,  and  inferior  to  her  in  the  terrific.  Her  last  appear^ 
ance  in  London  was  at  Covent  Garden  theatre  in  1797;  but  the  unre- 
lenting hand  of  time  had  destroyed  those  powers  that  fascinated  so  many 
audiences,  and  she  quitted  the  stage  for  ever. 

Her  sitnatioo  in  the  close  of  life,  although  retired,  vras  by  no  means 
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letter,  by  miqiiestioDably  establisbiog  herself,  tbe  firit 
ftctrets  on  the  British  stage. 

In  the  Grecian  Daaghter  tbej  shone  with  unrivalled 
lastre,  the  feeble  and  affecting  part  of  Evander  being  well 
adapted  to  the  venerable  figure  and  fine  pathos  of  this 
declining  great  actor,  and  the  filial  piety  and  towering 
spirit  of  the  Grecian  daughter  could  not  have  been  more 
happily  displayed  in  all  their  force  than  by  Mrs.  Barry. 

Many  characters  could  be  mentioned,  in  which  they 
swayed,  at  pleasure,  the  feelings  of  tlieir  audience,  and 
bade  sighs  and  tears  alternate  rise  and  flow.  Amongst 
others,  Jaffier  and  Belvidera,  in  Venice  Preserved;  but 

oWcare;  as,  since  her  retarn  to  London,  sbe  had  resided  in  the  house  of  a 
relative,  a  most  amiable  and  respectalrie  lady  (her  hnsband,  a  man  eminent 
In  the  medical  line),  in  Qneen  Street,  Westminster,  who  rendered  her 
every  attention  the  nearest  connection  could  haYC  afforded.  A  few  days 
previoos  to  the  last  moments  of  this  great  actress,  she  requested  her 
remains  to  be  deposited  near  those  of  Mr.  Bany,  and  in  as  primte  a 
manner  as  possible.  Her  last  wish  was  strictly  attended  to,  for,  after 
being  placed  in  a  leaden  coffin,  they  were  conveyed  to  Westminster  Abbey 
In  a  heatse  decorated  with  aU  the  moomfbl  ornaments  usual  upon  such 
occasions.  A  coach  likewiBO  attended,  containing  the  clergyman,  physi- 
dan,  apothecary,  and  her  executor,  the  only  snrfiving  son  of  her  brother, 
the  late  W.  Street,  Esq.  of  Bath. 

Thus  was  obscured  for  ever  one  of  the  brightest  planets  in  the  theatric 
hemisphere ;  and  thus  died  a  woman  who  united  talent  with  virtue,  and 
the  most  shining  abilities  to  the  most  extensive  goodness  of  heart. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  mentioB  any  station  in  exbtenoe  which 
presents  so  many  strange  vieissitodes  as  that  of  an  actress^  who  firequently 
experiences  in  real  life  aU  the  varieties  of  situation  which  her  profession 
calls  upon  her  to  exhibit  on  the  stage ;  and  it  often  lamentably  happens, 
that,  at  the  close  of  her  career,  her  woes  are  not  fictitioos.  The  youthful 
days  of  this  individnal  were  Uluasined  by  the  sunshine  of  imivecsal 
admiration.  Lovely  hersdf,  both  in  face  and  figure,  she  could  not  fail  to 
excite  the  love  of  others,  A  few  years  of  professional  exertion  placed  her 
on  the  pinnacle  of  theatric  fiune,  both  as  a  disciple  of  Thalia  and  Melpo- 
mene; and  her  bright  bark  was  floating  with  the  tide  that  <<  leadetfa  on  to 
fbrtune,"  when  an  unfortunate  maiyiage  blasted  all  her  hopes,  and 
elouded  a  prospect  seemingly  destined  remain  to  bright  for  ever. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  hoped  that  the  judicious  and  candid,  whilst  con* 
templating  with  delight  upon  the  pleasure  her  almost  unrivalled  talents 
have  afforded  them,  will  bury  in  oblivioo  those  fUfings  to  which  hnsMn 
nature  Is  ever  UaUe. 
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none  can  be  oaiaed  with  Essex  and  Rutland,  in  Jones*8 
play  of  the  Earlof  Esftex;  in  the  celebrated  scene  in  which 
tlie  rtng',  is  mentioned,  they  fairly  '' drowned  the  stage  in 
tears*"  And  we  have  beard  many  a  theatric  veteran  ac* 
knowledge,  that  although  he  had  considered  himself  fto^^ 
hardened^  and  as  inunoveabl^  as  the  bench  tbat  he  sat^ 
upon,  that  be  could  not  help  shedding  tears  at  this  memo- 
rable scene. 

Liltk' renwiios  now  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Barry,  than  that 
abom  the  year  1774,  be  quitted  Drury  Luie  for  Coyent 
Gardeuii  aad^  on  aigoing  articlea,  procured  a  considerable 
addidon  to  bis  income.  But  an  hereditary  gout  (which 
occasionally  attacked  him  from  his  earliest  days)  rendered 
bis  performances  not  only  unfrequent  but  imperfect ;  yet 
it  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  luminary  of  tlie 
histrionic  art,  to  declare,  that  even  in  this  exhausted  state 
of  his  powers,  bowed  down  with  infirmity,  and  cramped 
witb  aches,  like  the  great  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  he  gave  his  audience  an  affecting  picture  of 
wbal  he  once  was.  His  voice,  which,  to  the  last  period 
of  his  theatric  life,  retained  iu  melodious  cadences,  and 
his  conceptioa  of  the  poet,  being  as  bold  and  vigoroas  as 
heretofore. 

He  quitted  this  earthly  stage  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven^ 
alaifl  by  bis  ancient  enemy,  the  gout,  on  the  lOth  of  Ja** 
nnary,  I???*  at  his  house  in  Norfolk  street  in  the  Strand, 
and  was  interred  privately  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Banry  was  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  live  with  as 
a  companion  and  friend.  He  had  a  gift  of  pleasing  in 
coavenation  beyond  most  men,  owing  more  to  the  man- 
ner than  die  matter.  To  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  domestic  management  of  actors,  it  will  create  no  sur- 
prise to  find  that  Barry  did  not  confine  himself  within  the 
limits  of  his  income,  which,  from  the  first,  was  very  con- 
aiderable.  One  of  his  greatest  pleasures  consisted  in 
giving  splendid  and  sumptuous  entertainments ;  and  it  id 
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recorded  of  him,  that  no  man  did  the  honours  of  the  table 
with  more  gentlemanly  ease  and  politeness. 

Mr.  Pelbam,  who  was  highly  delighted  with  his  style 
of  acting,  once  invited  himself  to  sup  with  him,  but  the 
profusion  of  elegant  dishes,  with  the  choicest  and  dearest 
wines  which  Barry  provided  for  him,  so  displeased  the 
statesman,  that  he  h^ver  gave  him,  another  opportunity  of 
exposing  his  want  of  judgment. 

This  gentleman,  besides  the  splendour  of  his  dramatic 
talents,  possessed,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  fasci- 
nating powers  of  polite  address  and  persuasive  insinua^ 
tion.  At  no  period  of  its  history  could  the  Dublin  stage 
boast  so  powerful  a  combination  of  talents  as  when  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Barry  :  and  although  the  salaries  of 
the  very  best  actors  in  that  day  bore  no  sort  of  comparison 
to  that  of  very  inferior  talents  in  this,  yet  his  receipts  were 
frequently  inadequate  to  his  expenditures,  and  he  was,  in 
consequence  of  that  and  his  style  of  living,  constantly 
embarrassed.  He  had,  of  course,  a  crowded  levy  of  im- 
portunate claimants;  but  no  man  ever  possessed  more 
eminently  the  power  of  soothing,  that  ''  horrible  nion»ter^ 
hated  of  gods  and  men" — a  dun.  For  though  most  of 
them  were  sent  empty  away,  none  departed  with  an  ach- 
ing heart;  for  he  adorned  his  impunctuaUties  with  such 
witching  politeness,  and  so  many  satisfactory  reasons,  and 
cherished  hopes  with  such  encouraging  prospects,  as  re- 
conciled disappointmentSi  and  silenced  the  most  rude  and 
determined  importunacy.  Numberless  are  the  instances 
related  of  his  management  in  this  respect.  One  or  two 
specimens  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  talents. 

His  stage  tailor  at  Dublin  had  agreed,  in  order  to 
secure  to  himself  all  the  profits  of  his  contract,  to  furnish 
materials  as  well  as  workmanship;  but  the  manager,  in 
process  of  time,  had  got  so  deeply  into  his  books,  as  to 
expose  him  to  much  embarrassment  from  his  own  creditors* 
Unwilling  to  offend  so  good  a  customer,  the  man  had  worn 
out  all  patience  in  the  humilities  of  civil  request  and  pres- 
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sing  remonstrance.  At  last,  he  was  determined  to  put  on 
a  bold  face,  and  become  quite  gruff  and  sturdy  in  his  de- 
mands. But  the  moment  he  came  into  the  manager's  pre- 
sence^  his  resolution  failed  him,  for  he  was  assailed  bjsuch 
powers  of  bows,  and  smiks,  and  kind  inquiries  after  his 
family,  such  pressing  invitations  to  sit  in  the  handsomest 
chair,  take  a  glass  of  wine,  partake  a  family  dinner,  or 
spend  a  Sunday  at  the  manager's  villa ;  and  all  that  he 
intended  to  say,  ia  urging  his  'claim,  was  so  completely 
anticipated  by  apologies  and  feasible  excuses  for  non-pay- 
ment, thatt  he  could  not  find  courage  to  pronounce  the 
object  of  his  visit.  And  if  he  betrayed  any  symptoms  of 
a  disposition  to  reply  or  remonstrate,  the  discourse  was 
so  agreeably  turned  in  an  instant,  that  he  could  not  ven- 
ture to  urge  a  disagreeable  topic,  and  he  retired  under  an 
escort  of  the  maoager  in  person  to  the  stairs'  head.  De^ 
scended  to  the  hall,  under  a  shower  of  kind  expressions, 
was  ushered  to  the  door  by  a  brace  of  liveried  footmen, 
rung  up  for  the  very  purpose. 

On  his  return  home  from  these  visits,  his  wife,  who  was 
of  the  Xaniippean  school,  failed  not  to  lecture  liim  se- 
verely, as  a  nooMe  and  a  ninny,  who  had  not  the  courage 
to  demand  and  insist  upon  his  right  as  a  man;  assevera- 
ting, that  ''  if  she  had  the  management  of  the  affair,  she 
would  soon  have  the  money,  in  spite  of  the  manager's  pa- 
lavering." The  husband  acknowledged  his  weakness,  and 
said  he  should  cheerfully  resign  the  business  to  her  care, 
but  predicted,  diat,  with  all  her  fierceness,  she  would  be 
conquered  also. 

The  good  lady  chose  a  morning  for  her  purpose;  ad- 
vanced against  the  manager,  attired  in  all  her  finery,  and 
armed  with  all  her  ferocity  and  eloquence,  reached  Barry's 
hall  door,  where  her  presence  was  announced  by  a  thun- 
dering sonata  on  the  knocker.  The  footman,  guessing 
the  nature  of  her  errand,  and  anticipating  a  storm,  from 
the  fury  of  her  countenance,  said  his  master  was  not  at 
home.    Just  at  this  moment,  however,  the  voice  of  Mr. 
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Barry  was  heard  on  the  AUiicaset  calling  to  one  of  bis  tei^ 
van  tSy  and  betrayed  the  ofBcial^ft  of  the  laoqoey.  '^  There,'' 
said  the  sphjffuc,  **  I  knew  yoo  were  telling  ae  a  lie ;  he 
is  at  home,  and  I  must  see  him  directly;''  and  immediately 
ran  up  the  stairs.    Mr*  Barry,  who  had  seen  her  before, 
kenned,  at  a  glance,  the  object  of  her  mission,  and  met 
her  at  the  stairs'  head,  with  a  smile  of  ineffable  Icindness^ 
welcomed  her  to  his  house,  took  her  politely  by  both 
hands ;  led  her  into  the  drawing-room  (frowning  like  a 
bear),  made  a  thousand  kind  inquiries  about  her  good, 
kind  husband,  and  her  dear  little  children ;  Aewed  her  bis 
pictures ;  consulted  her  judgment  as  to  the  likeness  of  his 
own  portrait;  lamented  her  fatigue  in  walking  so  far  in 
so  cold  a  morning;  raiig  up  his  senrants;  ordered  fresh 
coffee  and  (chocolate;  would  hear  do  excuse,  but  insisted 
that  she  should  take  some  refreshment,  after  so  long  a 
ramble*   The  table  was  spread  with  elegancies :  preserved 
fruitSy  honey-combs,  liqueurs,  and  cordials,  courted  her 
palate  to  fruition,  and  a  large  glass  of  excellent  cherry* 
brandy,  pressed  on  her  with  persuasive  kindness,  banished 
from  her  countenance  all  the  stern  array  of  the  morning, 
and  attuned  her  heart  to  such  kindness,  that  all  debts  were 
forgotten,  and  all  demands  rendered  quite  impossible. 
The  lady,  overwhelmed  with  politeness,  was  about  to  de* 
part,  but  Mr.  Barry  could  not  suffer  this  in  an  ordinary 
way,  nor  leave  his  victory  incomplete.    He  insisted  on 
giving  her  a  set-down  at  her  house,  in  his  own  carriage. 
He  backed  his  request  with  another  small  glass  of  cherry- 
brandy,  to  fortify  her  stomach  against  the  cold  air.    The 
carriage  was  ordered,  and,  after  a  circuit  of  three  miles 
through  the  principal  streets  of  the  metropolis,  he  set  the 
lady  down  at  her  own  door,  with  the^  kindest  expressions 
of  politeness  and  respect,  and  the  highest  opinion  of  bis 
person  and  character. 

The  husband,  who  awaited  with  eagerness  the  return  of 
his  wife,  drily  asked,  ''  Well,  my  dear,  I  suppose  you 
have  got  the  money  ?"    But  the  lady,  finding  in  her  own 
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failure  aa  ample  excuse  for  the  former  weakness  of  her 
husband,  fairly  owned  herself  vanquished,  and  said  that  it 
was  impossible  to  ofiend  so  sweet  a  gentleman,  by  dun- 
ning him  for  money. 

The  other  instance  was  in  the  case  of  an  eminent  mer** 
cer,  named  Grogan,  to  whom  the  manager  owed  a  large 
sum  for  the  finery  of  his  tragedy  queens  and  fashionable 
personages  of  the  drama.  He  was  admitted  to  be  not 
oi/Iy  an  accomplished  miser,  but  one  of  the  most  perse- 
vering and  inexorable  duns  in  Europe.  But  his  importu* 
nacy  with  the  manager  having  fiaiiled  in  Dublin,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  London,  with  no  other  purpose  than  to  elicit 
the  amount  of  his  debt  by  the  combined  forces  of  entreaty 
and  menace.  Defeated  in  his  first  approaches  by  th^ 
usual  influence  of  Qarry's  urbanity,  he  rallied  again,  and^ 
during  the  month  he  continued  in  London,  renewed  hii 
attempts  by  a  dozen  advances  to  the  charge,  but  with  th^ 
like  success.  Mr.  Barry's  irresistible  politeness,  the  cor- 
dial suavity  of  his  manners,  his  hospitable  invitations  to 
dinner,  bis  solicitude  to  procure  for  his  good  friend  ticket^ 
for  admission  to  all  the  places  of  public  amusement,  and 
his  positive  determination  to  accommodate  him  on  those 
occasions  with  the  .use  of  his  own  carriage  and  servants^ 
rendered  it  quite  impossible  for  Mr.  Grogan  even  so  much 
as  once  to  mention  the  subject  of  his  debt,  and  he  returned 
to  Dublin  to  tell  the  story  of  his  utter  defeat  by  so  con- 
summate a  master  in  the  science  of  finesse. 

We  intended  here  to  have  closed  this  article,  but  can- 
not resist  the  inclination  of  inserting  the  following  well- 
written  criticism,  published  in  a  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  Ef- 
fusions to  the  Theatrical  Memory  of  Mr.  Barry.'' 

*'  Barry  looked  the  lover  better  than  any  body.;  for  he 
had  the  finest  person,  and  smiles  became  him :  nor  did  he 
act  it  worse  than  he  looked  it,  for  he  had  the  greatest  me- 
lody in  bis  voice,  and  a  most  pleasing  insinuation  in  his 
address.  To  excite  pity  by  exhibitions  of  grief  and  afflic- 
tion, is  one  of  the  most  arduous  tasks  of  a  tragedian :  Ms  it 
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not  monstrous  (sajs  Hamlet)  that  this  player  here,  should, 
in  a  fictioni  in  a  dream  of  passion,  so  force  his  soul  to  his 
conceit,  that,  from  his  working^  all  his  visage  warmed ; 
tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect,  a  broken  voice, 
and  his  whole  function  suiting  with  forms  to  his  conceit?' 
These  were  Barry's  excellencies,  and  in  the^e  he  stood  un- 
rivalled. His  mien  and  countenance  were  so  expressive  of 
grief,  that,  before  he  spoke,  we  were  disposed  to  pity ;  but 
then  bis  broken  throb  so  wrung  our  soul  with  grief,  that  ^e 
were  obliged  to  relieve  ourselves  by  tears*.  In  Macbeth, 
Barry  was  truly  great,  particularly  in  the  dagger-scene: 
his  pronunciation  of  the  words^  '  There's  no  such  thing/ 
were  inimitably  fine;  he  spoke  them  as  if  he  felt  them. 
In  his  performance  of  Lear,  he  gave  considerable  marks  of 
his  judgment,  by  throwing  a  very  strong  and  affecting 
oast  of  tenderness  into  his  character:  he  never  lost  sight 
of  the  father;  but  in  all  his  rage,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
severest  curses,  you  saw  that  his  heart,  heavily  injured  as 
he  was,  and  provoked  to  the  last  excess  of  fury,  still  owned 
the  offenders  for  his  children.  His  figure  was  so  happily 
disguised,  that  you  lost  the  man  in  the  actor,  and  had  no 
other  idea  in  bis  first  appearance,  than  that  of  a  very 
graceful,  venerable,  kingly,  old  man:  but  it  was  not  in  his 
person  alone  he  supported  the  character;  his  whole  action 
was  of  a  piece :  and  the  breaks  in  his  voice,  which  were 
uncommonly  beautiful,  seemed  the  effect  of  real,  not  coun- 
terfeited sorrow. 

**  The  advantage  which  he  had  from  his  person,  the 
variety  of  his  voice,  and  its  particular  aptitude  to  express 
the  differing  tones  which  sorrow,  pity,  or  rage  naturally 
produce,  were  of  such  service  to  him  in  this  character, 
that  he  could  not  fail  of  pleasing;  and  his  manner  of 
playing  Lear  appeared  perfectly  consistent  with  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  poet.  If  any  performer  was  ever  born  for 
one  particular  part,  Barry  was  for  Othello.    There  is  a 

*  Of  thii  we  baYe  eminent  instances  in  Essex,  Jaffier,  and  Lear;  and 
almoit  every  character  he  played.  . 
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length  of  periods,  and  ao  extravagance  of  passion  in  this 
part,  not  to  be  foond  in  any  other  for  so  many  successive 
scenes,  to  which  Barry  appeared  peculiarly  suitable : 
with  equal  happiness  he  exhibited  the  hero,  the  lover,  and 
the  distracted  husband.  He  rose,  through  all  the  passions, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  critical  imagination,  yet  still  ap- 
peared to  leave  an  unexhausted  fund  of  expression  be- 
hind. In  the  characters  of  Anthony,  Varanes,  and  in 
every  other,  indeed,  in  which  the  lover  is  painted  with 
the  most  forcible  colouring,  we  shall  not  look  upon  his 
like  again*. 

**  I  can  hardly  conceive  that  any  performer  of  antiquity 
could  have  excelled  the  action  of  Barry  in  the  part  of 
Othello.  The  wonderful  agony  in  which  he  appeared 
when  he  examined  the  circumstance  of  the  handkerchief; 
the  mixture  of  love  that  intruded  upon  his  mind,  upon  the 
innocent  answers  which  Desdemona  makes,  betrayed  in 
his  gesture  a  variety  and  vicissitude  of  passions  sufficient 
to  admonish  any  man  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  heart,  and 
strongly  convince  him,  that  by  the  admission  of  jealousy 
into  it^  he  will  stab  it  with  the  worst  of  daggers.  Who- 
ever reads  in  his  closet  this  admirable  scene,  will  find  that 
he  cannot,  except  he  has  as  warm  an  imagination  as 
Shakspeare  himself,  perceive  any  but  dry,  incoherent,  and 
broken  sentences;  a  reader  who  has  seen  Barry  act  it,  ob- 
serves, that  there  couid  not  have  been  a  word  added; 
that  longer  speeches  would  have  been  unnatural,  nay, 
impossible,  in  Othello's  situation." 

*  The  celebrated  Tom  Davies  upeaking,  among  other  characters,  of 
Barry's  Alexander,  says,  '*  The  vanquisher  of  Asia  never  appeared  to 
more  advantage  in  repi'esentation,!  believe,  than  in  the  person  of  Spranger 
Barry.  He  looked,  moved,  and  acted  the  hero  and  the  lover  in  a  manner 
to  sapeiior  and  elevated  that  he  charmed  every  audience  that  saw  hun, 
and  gave  new  life  and  vigour  to  a  play  which  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
death  of  Delany.  His  address  to  his  favourite  queen  was  soft  and  elegant, 
and  bis  love  ardently  passionate.  In  the  scene  with  Clytus,  in  his  rage 
he  vras  terrible ;  and  in  bis  penitence  and  remorse  excessive.  In  his  last 
distracting  agony,  his  delirious  langfa  was  wild  and  frantic ;  and  his  dying 
groan  affectuig.''— Dnwuilic  MimlUaim^  vbl.  lil 
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This  historical  painter,  was  bora  in  Cork,  on  October 
nth,  1741.  His  father  is  reported  by  different  biogra- 
phers, to  have  been  a  yictoallery  a  slop-seller,  and  a  coast- 
ing trader,  whether  all,  or  either  is  not  very  material,  the 
latter  however,  is  most  probable,  as  James  is  said  to 
have  accompanied  him,  during  his  early  yonth,  in  several 
voyages  across  the  channel;  but  the  boy  had  no  taste  fof 
navigation,  and  the  father  it  seems,  had  as  little  taste  for 
any  thing  else. — His  son's  intellectual  propensities  ht 
regarded  with  mortal  aversion,  but  at  length  finding  them 
insurmountable,  he  submitted  to  an  evil  which  could  not 
be  resisted,  and  consigned  htm,  with  prudential  regrets 
and  dreary  forebodings,  to  the  sterile  pursuits  of  literature 
and  art.  To  these  pursuits  the  atmosphere  of  a  trading 
seapport  was  not  very  congenial ;  but  it  was  part  of  Barry'ft 
unlucky  fatality  to  subvert  the  beautiful  theoriesof  atmos- 
pheric influence.  Genius  creates  its  own  opportunities,  and 
Barry,  amidst  the  impediments  of  poverty  and  sordid  society, 
distinguished  himself  in  such  a  degree  in  his  scholastic 
acquirements,  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  his  rivals, 
and  the  attention  of  his  superiors. — He  was  constitution- 
ally  ascetic,  exhibiting  in  early  youth,  a  predilection  for 
those  hardships  and  privations  in  which  his  subsequent 
fortunes  so  bountifully  indulged  him;  he  loved  to  sit  up 
ail  night,  drawing  or  transcribing  from  books,  and  when- 
ever he  allowed  himself  the  recreation  of  sleep,  he  preferred 
the  boards  to  his  bed.  Whether  he  ever  condescended  to 
relax  from  this  severity  of  discipline,  itls  difficult  to  guess ; 
the  most  particular  of  his  biographers,  indeed,  informs  us, 
that  **  be  was  not  behind  other  boys  in  such  pastimes  and 
mischiefs  as  boys  are  sometimes  given  to,"  but  he  adds,  iH 
the  same  page^  **  that  his  habits  never  resembled  those  of 
ordinary  boys,  as  he  seldom  mixed  in  their  plays  or  amuse- 
menu."  From  this  species  of  evidence,  it  would  be  pie- 
sumptuous  to  form  a  conclusion. 
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Barry  had  a  choice  of  religiont ;  bit  father  was  a  pro- 
tettaot.  his  moCbcr  a  catholic,  and  her  creed  he  adopted, 
as  she  had  probably  taken  oiost  pains  to  form  his  opinions^ 
yet;,  dihongh  this  early  pre-disposition  was  confirmed  by 
ihis  own  inquiries,  for  lie  had  made  himself  by  intense 
inFettigetioa,  «  profound  polemic,  he  appears  at  one 
period  So  have  yaccillated,  like  most  other  young  men, 
in  his  xeligioas  opinions,  add  bad  nearly  enrolled  him- 
self among  that  iUiiaunated  class  of  philoaopbers  who 
modestly  deny  evtery  thing  which  they  are  unable  to 
comprehend;  Butler's  Analogy  of  Religion,  put  into  faia 
hands  by  Burke, rescued  him  from  the  gulph  of  infidelity; 
and  it  had  been  well  if  he  had  imbibed  the  modemtion 
together  with  the  conyiction,  which  breathes  through  that 
admirable  treatise;  bht  enthusiastic  in  all  things,  he  rushed 
from  doubt  to  bigotry,  which  in  afterlife,  was  confirmed 
to  sudi  a  pitch  of  inreteracy,  that  he  was  once  heard  to 
'Consign  Pope  to  everlasting  perdition,  for  the  heterodox 
liberality  of  his  Universal  Prayer. 

At  the  age  of  two  and  twenty,  Barry  came  to  Dublin, 
and  exhibited,  at  the  Society  of  Arts  in  that  capital,  an 
historical  picture  which  he  had  recently  painted,  on  the 
•abject  of  a  tradition  relative  to  the  first  arrival  of  St. 
Patrick  in  Ireland.    This  picture,  it  may  be  presumed,  was 
sufficiently  defective,  but  Achilles  when  brandishing  the 
sword  in  petticoats,  though  not,  perhaps,  evincing  all  the 
masterly  management,  which  he  afterwards  acquired  on 
that  instrument,  still  shewed  himself  Achilles;  and  Barry, 
in  this  his  first  appeal  to  the  public,  exhibited  such  prooiB 
of  the  divinity  within  him,  as  induced  Burke  to  take  him 
under  his  immediate  patronage. — His,  however,  was  not 
that  capricious  patronage,  which  delights  its  vanity  with 
having  caught  a  gemmi^  and  discards  it  as  soon  as  caught, 
to  angle  for   others.     Shortly  afterwards,  he  brought 
Bariy  with  him  to  England,  provided  htm  introductions 
and  employments,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  sent  him  to 
Rome. 
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Barry's  enthasiastic  temper  appears,  as  might  hare  been 
expected,  to  baye  caugbt  new  ardour  from  the  contact  of 
congenial  minds,  during  bis  short  residence  in  London. 
The  following  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  during  that 
period,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Hughi  deserves  to  be  inscribed  in 
characters  of  adamant,  for  the  edification  of  all  students  in 
all  professions : — "  My  hopes  are  grounded,  in  a  most  un- 
wearied intense  application;  I  every  day  centre  more  and 
more  upou  my  art;  I  give  myself  totally  to  it,  and,  except 
honour  and  conscience,  am  determined  to  renounce  every 
thing  else/' 

This  power  of  intense  application,  Barry  did  certainly 
possess ;  but  he  was  very  deficient  in  another  qualification, 
equally  indispensable  in  the  enterprises  of  genius, — he 
wanted  that  cool,  abstracted  magnaminity,  which,  while  it 
absorbs  the  man  in  his  pursuits,  secures  his  temper  against 
petty  interruptions,  the  clamours  of  enemies,  the  admoni- 
tions of  friends,  hints,  sneers,  prognostics,  and  the  whole 
etcaeteraofinsignificancies,  which  every  man  finds  himself 
beset  with,  who  starts  forth  from  the  multitude,  and  marks 
out  for  himself  a  career  of  ambition  beyond  their  sympa- 
thy or  comprehension*    Barry  found  at  Rome,  a  set  of 
persons  who,  at  that  time  at  least,  were  as  natural  adjuncts 
to  the  circles  of  art,  as  butterflies  and  reptiles  to  a  flower 
garden;  wealthy  simpletons  who  came  to  purchase  taste 
and  pictures,  and  needy  knaves  who  were  still  more  ready 
to^sell  those  articles.  With  this  latter  class  of  persons,  it 
is  a  professional  maxim  to  deny  merit  to  all  living  artists: 
Barry  received  this  condemnation  among  the  rest;  but  in- 
stead of  refuting  his  calumniators  by  the  silent  energies  of 
his  pencil,  he  impoliticly  engaged  them  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  became  an  infinite  sufierer,  in  a  warfare  of 
dispute,  sarcasm,  and  abuse.  His  friends,  the  Burkes,indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  suspicious,  that  Barry,  even  without 
the  spur  of  provocation,  had  a  pre-disposition  to  this 
species  of  contest,  and  Edmund  Burke  addressed  to  him 
at  this  time,  a  letter  on  the  subject,  which  we  subjoin,  as 
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«D  invalnable  admonition  to  all  persons  subjected  tosimi- 
lar  infirmities  :— 

''  As  to  any  reports  concerning  your  conduct  and  beha- 
viour, yon  cnay  be  very  sure  they  could  have  no  kind  of 
influence  here ;  for  none  of  us  are  of  such  a  make,  as  to 
trust  to  aoy  one^s  report,  for  the  character  of  a  person, 
whom  we  ourselves  know.  Until  very  lately,  I  had  never 
beard  any  thing  of  your  proceedings  from  others ;  and 
when  I  did,  it  was  much  less  than  I  bad  known  from 
yourself,-— that  yon  had  been  upon  ill  terms  with  the  artists 
and  virtuosi  in  Rome,  without  much  mention  of  cause  or 
consequence.  If  yon  have  improved  these  unfortunate 
quarrels  to  your  advancement  in  your  art,  yon  have  turned 
a  very  disagreeable  circumstance  to  a  very  capital  advan- 
tage. However  you  may  have  succeeded  in  this  uncom- 
mon attempt,  permit  me  to  suggest  to  you,  with  that 
friendly  liberty  which  you  have  always  had  the  goodness 
to  bear. from  me,  that  you  cannot  possibly  have  always  the 
same  success  either  with  regard  to  your  fortune  or  your  re- 
putation. Depend  upon  it,  that  you  will  find  the  samecom- 
petitions,  the  same  jealousies,  the  same  arts  and  cabals, 
the  emulations  of  interest  and  of  fame,  and  the  same  agi- 
tations and  passions  here,  that  you  have  experienced  in 
Italy ;  and  if  they  have  the  same  effect  on  your  temper, 
they  will  have  just  the  same  effects  on  your  interest,  and 
be  your  merit  what  it  will,  you  will  never  be  employed  to 
paint  a  .picture.  It  will  be  the  same  at  London  as  at 
Rome;  and  the  same  in  Paris  as  in  London;  for  the  world 
is  pretty  nearly  alike  in  all  its  parts;  nay,  though  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  little  inconvenient  to  me,  I  had  a  thousand 
times  rather  you  sliould  fix  your  residence  in  Rome  than 
here,  as  I  should  not  then  have  the  mortification  of  seeing 
with  my  own  eyes,  a  genius  of  the  first  rank,  lost  to  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  friends,  as  I  certainly  must,  if  you 
do  not  assume  a  manner  of  acting  and  thinking  here,  totally 
different  from  what  your  letters  from  Rome  have  describ- 
ed to  me.  That  you  have  had  just  subjects  of  indignation 
always,  and  of  anger  often,  I  do  no  ways  doubt;  who  can 
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live  in  lh«  world».  without  some  trial  of  Us  padcoce  i  B«t 
believe  me,  my  dear  Barry,  that  the  arms  with  which  tbeiUi 
d  ispositioBs  of  the  world  are  to  becombated,  and  the  qiudi  des 
by  which  it  is  to  be  reconciled  to  tts^and  we  ceconciled  to  it, 
are  moderation,  gentleness,  a  little  indulgence  to  others ;  and 
agreat  deal  of  distrust  to  onrsetves,  which  arenotqnalkiesof 
a  mean  spirit,  as  some  may  possibly  think  them;  bat  virtues 
of  a  great  and  noble  kind,  and  such  as  dignify  our  naitnr^ 
as  much  as  they  contribute  to  our  repose  and  fortune;  for 
nothing  can  be  so  unworthy  of  a  well  composed- soul,  as  to 
pass  away  life  in  bickerings  and  litigations,  in  snarling 
and  scuffling  with  every  one  about  us.    Again  and  again, 
dear  Barry,  we  must  be  at  peace  with  our  species,  if  not 
for  their    sakes,  yet  very  much  for  our  own.     Think 
what  my  feelings  must  be,,  from  my  unfeigned  regard  to 
you,  and  from  my  wishes  that  your  talents  might  be  of 
use,  when  I  see  what  the  inevitable  consequences  must 
be,  of  your  persevering  in  what  has  bitberto  been  your 
course  ever  since  I  knew  you,  and  which  you  will  permit 
me  to  trace  out  to  you  before-hand.  You  will  come  here; 
you  will  observe  what  the  artists  are  doing,  and  you  wilt 
sometimes  speak  a  disapprobation  in  plain  words,  and 
sometimes  in  a  no  less  expressive  silence.     By  degrees 
you  will  produce  some  of  your  own  works.    They  will 
be  variously  criticised ;  you  will  defend  them ;  you  will 
abuse  those  that  have  attacked  yon ;  expostulations,  dis- 
cussions,  letters,  possibly  challenges   will   go  forward; 
you  will  shun  your  brethren,  they  will  shun  you.    In  the 
mean  time  gentlemen  will  avoid  your  friendship,  for  fear 
of  being  engaged  in  your  quarrels ;  you  will  fall  into  dis- 
tresses,, which  will  only  aggravate  your  disposition  for  far- 
ther quarreir;  you  will  be  obliged  for  maintenance  to  do 
any  thing  for  any  body;  your  very  talents  will  depart  for 
want  of  hope  and  encouragement,  and  you  will  go  out  of 
the  world  fretted,  disappointed,  and  ruined^  Nothing  but 
my  real  regard  for  you,  could  induce  me  to  set  these  con- 
siderations in  this  light  before  you.    Remember  we  are 
bom  to  serve  and  to  adorn  our  country^  and  not  to  contend 
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^iik  our  fellow*citizeQs»  and  that  in  particular  your  basir^ 
ne99  is  to  paint  and  not  to  dispnte/' 

William  Biirke  appears  to  have  bad  less  faith  in  the 
e^cacj  of  adoice,  for  after  venturing  a  little  on  tbe  same 
subject  to  Barry,  be  consolingly  adds,  he  might  as  well 
have  spared  himself  bis  labour,  for  if  such  was  Barry's 
nature,  it  would  always  remain  so— >thQ  event  proved  him 
the  better  philosopher.  Barry,  however,  when  disengaged 
from  these  petty  contentions,  set  iq  vehemently  to  hi» 
studies,  and  investigated  tbe.  great  works  of  ancient  and, 
modem  art,  with  profound  and  indefatigable  attention. 
In  his  modes  of  study,  as  in  every  thing  elsC}  be  was 
peculiar;  his  drawings  from  the  antique  were  made  by 
means  of  a  patent  delineator,  a  mechanical  process  which 
saves  all  trouble  to  the  eye  and  hand,  Barry  considered 
the  spontaneous  correctness  of  drawing,  acquired  by  the 
habitual  exercise  of  those  organs,  a  thing  of  small  com- 
parative importance;  but  by  minutely  dividing  and  sub* 
dividing,  enlarging  and  diminishing,  the  studies  made  by 
the  above-named  method,  be  sought  to  establish  in  his 
mind  ap  abstract  canon  of  proportion. — Barry,  indeed, 
delighted  in  the  idealities  of  bis  art,  and  shrunk  from  the 
grossness  of  e^secntive  excellence:  nevertheless,  he  made 
nome  copies  of  Titian,  which  satisfied  bis  ambition,  on  tbe 
subject  of  colour ;  and  if  he  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  copyings  of  Titian  alone  can  make  a  colourist, 
without  perpetual  recurrence  to  nature,  he  by  no  means 
stands  alone  in  that  error.  But  of  his  ardour  and  success 
in  the  study  of  those  masters,  whose  qualities  were  more 
congenial  to  his  own,  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo,  his 
subsequent  works  furnish  an  illustrious  evidence. 

He  remained  in  Rome  five  years,  and  was  elected  during 
that  period,  a  member  of  tbe  Clementine  Academy  at  Bo- 
logna, on  which  occasion  he  painted  as  his  picture  of  recep* 
tion,  Philoctetes  in  tbe  island  of  Lemnos,  He  returned  to 
England  in  ll!70,,  destitute  of  all  but  art^  yet  elate  in  the. 
consciousness  of  his  talents  and  acquirements,  and  panting 
for  an  opportunity  of  executing  some  great  public  work, 
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which  should  serve  at  once  as  his  own  monument,  and  as 
a  vindication  of  his  country  against  the  aspersions  of  me- 
taphysical drivellers  (Winckelman  and  others),  who  had 
asserted  its  cTtter  incapacity  for  the  historical  branch  of 
the  fine  arts. — A  design  was  however  formed  of  decorating 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  the  works  of  our  most  eminent 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  Barry  was  to  have  been  em- 
ployed on  the  subject  of,  ''  The  Jews  rejecting  Christ 
whea  Pilate  entreats  his  release;**  but  the  scheme  was 
discouraged,  and  its  probable  success  can  now  be  only  a 
subject  of  speculation. 

The  year  after  his  return,  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  in  the  year  following,  his  Venus 
Anadyomene;  this  picture  is  unquestionably,  in  all  that 
relates  to  form  and  character,  an  exquisite  personification 
of  female  grace  and  beauty.  In  1775,  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  the  real  and  imaginary  Obstructions  to  the 
Acquisition  of  Arts  in  England;  this  work  is  equally 
valuable  for  its  research,  its  acuteness,.and  its  patriotism; 
but  Barry  hastened  to  the  practical  proof,  that  neither  fog 
norfrost  can  repress  the  aspirationsof  genius.  He  proposed 
to  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce,  to  paint  gratuitously,  a  series  of  pictures, 
allegorically  illustrating  the  culture  and  progress  of  human 
knowledge,  which  now  decorate  the  great  room  of  the 
Society;  he  persisted  in  this  great  work  amidst  poverty  and 
privation*,  and  completed  it  in  seven  years.  Whatever  may 
be  its  deficiencies  in  colour  and  execution,  it  exhibits  a 
mastery  of  design,  a  grasp  of  thought,  and  a  sublimity  of 
conception;  with  such  an  appropriation  of  those  powers 
to  the  purposes  of  ethical  utility,  as  secures  to  the  Author 
a  triple  wreath  of  immortality  as  an  artist,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  philosopher.  In  a  country  like*  England,  when  an 
individual  was  found  who  had  devoted  himself  to  a  pro- 
tracted martyrdom,  in  an  attempt  to  add  the  last  gem  to 
her  diadem,  to  crown  her  pre-eminence  in  literature  and 

*  Subtifttiog  the  greater  part  of  the  time  on  bread  and  applet. 
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arms,  with  the  honours  of  historic  art,  it  might  have  been 
expected,  that  such  an  individual  had  some  slight  claim 
on  her  gratitude,  and  that  from  the  plethoric  superabun- 
dance of  h^  wealth,  she  would  have  dropped  a  mite,  which, 
however  insignificant  in  itself,  would  have  secured  her 
enthusiastic  champion  from  future  indigence  and  embar- 
rassment. Barry's  performance  passed  before  the  public 
vision,  with  as  little  observance  as  the  last  new  pantomime, 
and  was  certainly  less  productive;  the  profits  of  the  ex- 
hibition  amounted  to  500/.  to  which  200/.  were  added  by 
a  vote  of  the  Society,  for  whose  rooms  they  had  been 
painted,  and  this  sum  comprises  nearly  the  whole  produce 
of  Barry's  professional  career.  A  man  of  more  constitutional 
placidity  than  Barry,  might  have  felt  irritated,  that  after 
having  expended  on  a  public  work  all  the  fruits  of  his  study, 
and  the  energies  of  his  youth,  his  labours  had  left  him  no 
chance  of  independence,  unless  that  independence  should 
be  purchased  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  comforts  and  conve- 
niences of  life.  We  regret  to  add  what  uutb  extorts  from 
us,  that  Barry's  natural  irritability  seems  to  have  increased 
from  this  period*  even  to  a  degree  of  exasperation ;  and 
that  his  powers  of  mind,  at  least  in  what  relates  to  the 
exercise  of  his  art,  seem  to  have  sunk  in  a  gradual  declen- 
sion. His  picture  of  Pandora,  which  we  gladly  refrain  from 
commenting  on,  is  too  explicit  a  proof  of  this  last  assertion; 
and  his  disputes  with  the  Academy  are  as  strong  an  evi- 
dence of  the  former.  He  had  been  elected  professor  of 
painting  in  1782,  and  almost  from  the  period  of  his  instal- 
ment, he  had  been  engaged  in  a  perpetual  contest  with 
his  fellow-academicians:  these  dissensions  became  at  last 
so  insufferable,  that  the  council  preferred  against  him  a 
formal  body  of  charges^  and  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Academics,  the  offences  of  the  professor  were  considered 
of  such  magnitude,  that  he  was  divested  of  his  office,  and 
expelled  the  Acadegay. 

Soon  after  this  event,  the  Carl  of  Buchan  set  on  foot  a 
Aubscription,  which  amounted  to  about  1000/.  with  which 
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his  friends  porchaled  an  anifrtiny  for  his  life ;  bdt  My  deatir 
prevented  bi^  reapibff  any  benefit  from  this  desig^a.    The- 
manner  of  his  death  rs  thas  related  by  his  biographer: — 
*^  On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  1806,  he  waft' 
fteizedy  as  be  entered  the  boose  where  he  nsoally  dinedv 
with  the  cold  fit  of  a  plearitic  fever,  of  so  intense  a'di^ree/ 
that  all  his  faculties  were  suspended,  and  he  unable  to< 
articulate  or  move.    Some  cordiiait  was  adminittesed  to^ 
him  ;  and,  on  bis  coming  a  little  to  himself,  he  waa  taken- 
in  a  coach  to  the  door  of  hif  6wh'  house*,  which,  the  key* 
hole  being  plugged  with  dirt  and  pebbles,  ab  had  been- 
often  done  before  by  the  malitce,  or  perhaps  tfce  roguery 
of  boys  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  impossibt&toopen.' 
The  night  being  dark,  and  he  shivering  nnder  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease,  his  friends  thought  it  advisable  tv 
drive  away,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  hospitabte  mansion 
of  Mr.  Bononni.     By  the  kindness  of  that  good  femily,  a 
bed  was  procured  in  a  neighbourrng  hou$e,  to  which'  he 
was  immediately  conveyed.    Here  he  desired  to  be  lefe, 
and  locked  himself  up,  unfortunately,  for  forty  bolira, 
without  the  leaat  medical  assistance.     What  took  place 
in  the  mean  time,  he  could  give  bii«  little  account  of>  M 
be  represented  hiniself  to  be  delirious,  and  only  recol*^ 
fected  his  being  tortured  with  a  burning  paiii  in  bis  side^ 
and  with  difficulty  of  breathing.    In  this  short  time  wa»> 
the  death'-blow  given,  which,  by  the  pifompt  and  timely 
aid  of  copious  bleedings,  might  have  been  averted  ;  but, 
with  this  aid,  such,  had  been  the  redaction  of  the  hot  fit! 
succeeding  the  rigour^,  and  the  violence  of  the  inflam- 
mation on  the  pleura,  thdt  an  effiision  of  lymph  had  taken* 
place,  as  appeared  afterwards  upoil  dissection'.    In  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  he  rose  and  crawled*  fortiil 
tx>  relate  his  complaint  to  the  writer  of  this  accounu     He 
iVas  pale,  breathless,  and  tottering,  as  he  entered  Uio' 
room,  with  a  dull  pain  in  his  side,  a  cough,  ilhort  imd 

*  A  Ifoogniphic  sketch  of  which,  from  an  original  drawing,  we  present 
the  reader  With. 
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ineeiiiitity  aad  a  pulse  quick  and  fiieUe.  Siicceeditig  te- 
medies  fMroved  of  little  arvail.  With  enc^rbatkintf  Bttid 
remiflBumt  of  feter,  he  linger^  to  tbe  dSnd  of  Febrerarji 
when  he  expired/'  His  remains, after  lying  in  stdte  in  the 
great  room  of  the  So«ciety  of  Arts,  Adelphi^  we^e  interred 
in  St«  Pears  Cathedra),  with  dae  sotemmiy,  add  tbe  at- 
tendbnoe  of  ofaay  of  fan  friends  and  admitenf  among  whotti 
was  not  one  artist. 

When  we  considkr  Barry's  style,  in  comparison  with 
ether  works  of  art,  it  is  difficolt  to  assign  h  a  specific 
place  or  degree.  He  is  the  prosdyte  of  no  pttrticalai^ 
master,  the  disciple  of  no  particular  school.  That  staimp 
of  ^Hriginality  which  marked  every  feature  of  hid  character, 
is  strongly  conspicuous  in  his  works. .  Hi*  works,-  indeed. 
Are  bat  an  amplification  of  Ui  charaoier,  fov  he  did  not 
possess  that  praUan  faculty  of  genius  which  cah  assume 
the  form  and  colour  of  the  object  it  ci*eate!s ;  that  faoult^ 
by  which  Shakspeare  identified  himself  with  Fa)iltA€',  Ham- 
let, and  Hotspur:  Baifry's  genius^  in  this  particuUr, bofre  a 
nearer  resemblance  to  that  of  Dante  and  MilY<yn.  Thfe 
artist  is  perpetually  present  in  bis  woric ;  but  this  species 
of  obstinate  personality  has  an  infterest  of  its  bWn,  and  is 
nerer  insipid,  though  it  wants  the  charm  of  versatility.  ' 

Bdrry>  with  the  mind  of  a  philosopher,  had  little  of  the 
feeKngs  of  a  painter.  He  delighted  to  construct  maigni*- 
ficent  systems  of  ethics ;  and  he  employed  his  penci'l  to 
illustrate  those  systems,  sometivies  with  as  little  reference 
to  the  natoral  and  intrinsic  capabilities  of  art,  as  the 
herald  painter,  when  arranging  hisquarterrngs,  gives  to  the 
harmony  of  colonrs.  The  picture  of  **  Final  Retribution" 
is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  this :  that  composition,  in 
whatever  relates  to  the  philosophy  of  it,  is  uhd<^u1bcediy 
adttiivable.  Infinite  judgment,  atid^a  most  yitoMt  in- 
vention, are  displayed  in  the  seleetion,  associ^ion,  and 
employment  of  iu  multittM^nous  groups;  bat,  strte)y, 
iiotbikig  in  painting  was  ever  so  utterly  unpiciUre^^ue  ate 
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this  work  in  ita  general  effect.  The  picture  is  rather  ao 
index  to  the  book  of  explanation,  than  the  book  to  the 
picture;  and  the  eye  wanders  in  vain  amidst  a  promiscuous 
throng  of  kings,  quakers,  legislators,  and  naked  Indians, 
for  a  centre  of  interest  and  a  point  of  unity.  If  it  be 
objected  that  this  defect  was  inherent  in  the  subject,  the 
inference  is,  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  have  been 
chosen;  but,  even  when  such  incongruities  were  no 
natural  adjuncts,  Barry  sometimes  went  in  search  of  them. 
He  stopped  at  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  illustration;  and, 
in  the  picture  of  the  '*  Triumph  of  the  Thames,''  consi- 
dering music  a  necessary  accompaniment  on  that  occasion, 
he  has  thrown  a  musician  in  his  wig  into  the  water,  who, 
luckily  for  himself,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  is  seen 
coquetting  among  the  naiads. 

Barry's  inadequacy,  in  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  a 
painter,  is  still  more  evident  in  his  colouring  and  exe- 
cution. His  works  at  the  Adelphi  are  stained  derigns 
rather  than  pictures.  In  a  work  of  such  extent,  the  artist 
may,  perhaps^  be  excused  for  a  deficiency  in  some  qua* 
lities  which  are  indispensable  in  smaller  performances; 
but,  if  the  absence  of  ione  and  surface  be  permitted  on  the 
score  of  magnitude,  that  extenuation  cannot  apply  to  the 
want  of  clear  and  characteristic  colouring.  If  the  figures 
of  Rubens  are  said  to  have  fed  on  roses,  those  of  Barry 
may  be  pronounced  to  have  battened  on  bricks.  One 
frowsy  red  pervades  his  flesh  tones,  and,  consequently, 
there  is  little  or  no  complexional  distinction  of  age,  sex, 
or  character;  certainly,  the  eye  is  not  offended  by  any 
glaring  obtrusion  of  tints;  and,  so  far,  the  pictures  are 
in  harmony.  There  can  be  no  discord  where  there  is  no 
opposition. 

We  have  particularised  Barry's  defects  without  com- 
punction, because,  ^ving  them  their  full  force,  he  standi 
on  ao  eminence  which  bids  defiance  to  criticism.  If  So- 
crates had  been  a  painter  instead  of  a  sculptor,  and  had 
chosen  to  illustrate  his  doctrines  by  a  graphical,  rather 
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than  a  rhetorical  exhibition,  we  may  imagine  that  he  would 
have  selected  such  subjects,  and  have  treated  them  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  which  Barry  has  done*  Admitting 
some  trifling  derelictions,  he  was  great  in  every  part  of  his 
art  which  b  abstractedly  intellectual.  The  conception  of 
the  work  on  ^'  Human  Culture"  could  only  have  originated 
in  a  mind  of  gigantic  order;  nor  is  the  general  grandeur 
of  the  design  more  extraordinary  than  the  skill  with  which 
so  large  a  mass  of  components  has  been  bent  to  the  illus- 
tration of  one  particular  idea.  Nor  is  it  to  be  inferred 
that  he  was  deficient  in  all  the  essentials  of  manual  per- 
formance :  though  not  a  great  painter,  he  was  certainly  a 
great  designer.  He  was  scientifically  acquainted  with  the 
human  figure,  and  his  drawing,  if  not  always  graceful,  is 
invariably  bold  and  energetic.  In  composition,  whenever 
the  subject  was  well  chosen,  he  takes  a  still  higher  ground. 
The  picture  of  <'  The  Victors  at  Olympia,"  (his  finest 
production,)  is  at  once,  a  personification  of  history, 
and  the  vision  of  a  poet.  It  is  a  gorgeous  assemblage  of 
classical  imagery;  the  whole  seems  inspired  by  one  spirit^ 
and  that,  the  spirit  of  ancient  Greece.  In  expression, 
though  seldom  intense,  he  was  never  inappropriate.  The 
Angelic  Guard  in  the  ''  Final  Retribution"  may  be  ad« 
duced  as  an  instance  of  accurate  discrimination  in  this 
particular.  The  countenance  of  the  angel  who  holds  the 
balance  of  good  and  evil  is  pregnant  with  divine  intelli- 
gence ;  and  his,  who  leans  over  the  brink  of  Tartarus,  com- 
miserating the  condemned,  has  always  struck  us  as  an 
image  of  exquisite  pathos  and  beauty. 

Barry's  deficiency  in  executive  skill  is  more  extraordi- 
nary, since  he  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  relish,  and  a 
keen  perception  of  it,  in  the  works  of  the  old  masters. 
Any  one  who  should  have  formed  an  opinion  of  his  pic* 
lures  from  a  previous  perusal  of  his  writings,  would  expect 
to  find  in  them  all  the  refinements  and  delicacies  of  turf  ace 
and  of  colour.  But  this  disparity  between  the  faculties  of 
criticism  and  performance  is  not  peculiar  to  Barry,  and  it 
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ptou^B  9t  least  tbe  fliUdcy  of'  tbM  theory  wbi^  affifina 
''  geniua*'  to  be  the  opera tioa  pf  '^  a  mind  of  targe  generjil 
powers  Bccideotdliy  directed  to  a  particular  purspit/'— <^ 
This  was  the  hypothesis  of  Sir  J,  Reynolds,  who  likewise 
confuted  it  in  bis  practice;  for  white  io bis  discQursei  hfe 
spoke  with  comparative  cotitempt  of  <coloiiring»  hiB  ipade 
it  id  bis  practice  the  chief  object  of  bis  ambition ;  and 
vhb|  tbough  he  landed  the  style  of  Michael  Apge}o  witfi 
rapturous  enthusiasm,  yet  never  attempted  a  picture  in 
thu  style.  The  fact  is,  the  abstract  reasoniAge  of  thia 
greift  artist  were  borne  down  by  itie  strong  influence  of  hia 
particular  temperament.  Wbat  accidental  influence^  or 
system  of  discipline  cpuid  have  given  Rubens  delicacy^  or 
Retnbrandt  grace?  could  have  made  Hogarth  an  epic 
painter,  or  Barry  a  humorous  one  ? — We  do  not  consider 
these  observations  irrelevant,  because  ive  ttiink  the  hypo* 
thesis  pernicious ;  nothing  is  more  essential  in  all  pursuit^ 
of  taste  and  intellect  than  that  the  student  should  as- 
certain as .  speedily  as  possible,  the  exact  direction  of  bis 
power»^that  he  may  not  be  led  by  a miQconceptionof  his 
own  cbaracter  to  waste  the  energies  of  his  application^  in 
attempting  to  force  m  passage  ttirougb  regions  which 
Apollo  lias  barricaded  against  him. 

There  have  been  so  many  anecdotes  told  of  Barry,  all 
of  which  have  been  ^*  higkbf  authettiicated,*^  that  we  almost 
despair  of  presenting  the  reader  with  one  which  he  has  not 
heard  before.  The  following,  however, has  never  been  giveA 
to  the  public  in  all  the  detail  its  meriu  deserve,  and  is 
moreover  so  graphically  characteristic,  that  we  could  not 
answer  its  omission  to  our  conscience. 

He  resided  in  a  little  house,  in  Little  St.  Martin's  LsnCt 
with  no  companions  bat  a  venerable  cat,  and  an  old  Irish- 
woman  who  served  him  in  the  capacity  of  factotum.  He 
was  too  much  of  the  stoic  philosopher  to  be  over  solicitous 
in  the  articles  of  furniture,  or  the  style  of  neatness ;  and  bis 
house-keeper  was  of  a  cliaracter  little  disposed  to  annoy 
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faii^,  b^  the  trc^ublesome  ppeia^on^  of  dome^jtic  cleaulinegs. 
IJi»  tipie  wa^  cjai^&yBfeuX  in  tl^  comfany  of  afew  excell.eot 
pict#rcff,  and  a  few  choice  biooks,  chiefly  histories,  enve- 
loped, jike  bipo^elf,  in  ^i^oke  and  du^t;  his  cuUoary  ope- 
r«tio^  were  pf  a  pieQ9  with  the  rest,  and  in  bis  ardour  for 
his  faypfi^ite  pursuits,  fp  far  was  he  from  being  a  roan  wbo 
li^fBd  oaly  to  eat^  that  )ic  scar/cely  ate  to  live. 

Sauntering  lOpe  4ay  ^lope  ip  St.  Japes's  Park,  he  acci-* 
dffftt^ly  ipet  Burke,  whQ  accosted  bi^  in  ^  most  kind  and 
friendly  iQMIMr  >  eocprepsipg  mu<^  pleasure  on  seeing  him, 
fff4  gently  chidiwg  hipi  fof  not  having  called  to  Ac^e  him 
(f^r  fiQ  mwy  ye^rs*  Barry,  with  great  freedom  and  cheer- 
fulaess,  recognised  tbieir  old  acquaintance  and  ffiendship 
ill  jearljer  yie^rs;  bi^t  he  said  it  was  a  maxim  with  him 
fvbea  apv  of  bis  oi4  friepids  soared  into  ^regions  so  far 
at^ve  his  fpbere,  seUpm  to  trouble  them  with  hjs  visits 
or  phsol/ete  reccdlectioas;  he  considered  therefore  his  old 
friend  Burke,  as  pow  too  great  a  man  fof  intercourse  with 
a  grjoundliftg  liJ^e  himself.  Mr.  Burke,  rather  hurt  at  this 
Mmerited  twinl,  (for  no  maa  w^s  less  prpi^d,  more  kind, 
or  assumed  so  little  pq  th/e  score  of  rank  and  talents,) 
pressed  Barry  to  a  friendly  vbit  at  his  hovse:  ^ut  Barry 
Juisiated  on  precedence  in  the  n^jarch  of  hospitality,  and 
iav^ted  the  atatesman  to  come  nexp  (day,  and  take  with 
him  a  friendly  beef-steak,  at  his  bouse  in  little  St.  Martin's 
Lane;  to  which  Mp  Burke  agreied,  and  kept  his  appoints 
ment.  When  be  rapped  at  the  dopr,  however.  Dame 
Vrsulfl  who  opened  it,  at  first  denied  that  her  master  was 
4t  home^  but  on  Mr.  Burke's  expressing  some  surprise 
and  aonounciDg  bis  name,  Barry  overheard  his  voice,  and 
ran  down  atairs  in  the  usual  trim  of  abstracted  genius, 
utterly  regardlessof  his  personal  appearance:  bisscanty  grey 

faair,acKxm8ciQuaof  tbecomby  sported  indi^order.ed  ringlets 
round  his. bead;  a  greasy  green  silk  shade  over  his  eye^ 
•served  as  ^n  anziliary  to  a  pair  of  horn-mounted  spectacles, 
to  atrengtheo  his  vision.  His  linen  was  none  pf  the 
wbitcat,  fod  a  aort  of  foquehure  served  the  purposes  of 
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a  robede  chambre;  but  it  was  of  the  composite  order,  for  it 
was  titiihtt  jockey^coatf  surtout^  peHsse^  nor  tunic,  bat  a 
mix  tare  of  all  four;  and  the  chronology  of  it  might  have 
puzzled  the  Society  of  Antiquarians  to  develop*  After  a 
welcome  greeting,  he  conducted  his  eloquent  country^ 
man  to  his  dwelling-room  on  the  first  floor,  which  served 
him  for  kitchen,  parlour,  study,  gallery,  and  painting  room ; 
but  it  was  at  that  moment  so  befogged  with  smoke,  as 
almost  to  suffocate  its  phthisicky  owner,  and  was  quite 

impervious  to  the  rays  of  vision.  Barry  apologtiabed;  d d 

the  bungling  chimney  doctors ;  hoped  the  smoke  would 
clear  up,  as  soon  as  the  fire  burned  bright;  and  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  **  such  an  infernal  smother,*'  until 
Mr.  Burke,  with  some  difficulty  convinced  him  he  'was 
himself  the  cause:  for,  in  order  to  remedy  the  errors  of  his 
chimney,  he  had  removed  the  old  stove  grate  from  the 
fire-place  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  where  it  was  sus- 
tained by  a  large  old  dripping  pan,  by  way  of  a  platform, 
to  save  the  carpet  from  ignition;  and  he  had  been  occu- 
pied for  half  an  hour  with  the  bellows  to  cheer  up  the 
coals  to  a  blaze.  He  was  now  prevailed  on  to  assist  his 
guest  in  removing  the  grate  to  its  proper  situation,  and 
the  windows  being  thrown  open,  the  smoke  soon  vanished. 
He  now  proceeded  to  conduct  his  guest  to  see  his  pic- 
tures in  certain  apartments  on  the  higher  story,  where 
many  exquisite  pieces  without  frames,  stood  edgewise  on 
the  floor,  with  their  fronts  to  the  walls,  to  guard  them 
from  injury ;  and  by  the  aid  of  a  sponge  and  water,  their 
coats  of  dust  were  removed,  and  their  beauties  developed, 
much  to  the  delight  of  the  guest— -Having  lectured  con 
amore  upon  the  history  and  merits  of  the  paintings,  his 
next  object  was  to  display  to  his  guest  the  economy  of  his 
bed-room:  the  walls  of  this  apartment,  too,  were  occupied 
by  frameless  pictures,  veiled  in  perennial  dust,  which  was 
likewise  sponged  off,  to  develop  their  beauties,  and  dis- 
play some  first-rate  gems  of  the  art.  in  a  sort  of  recess 
between  the  fire*  place  and  the  wall,  stood  a  slump  bidsUad 
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without  curtainsi  and  coanterpaDed  by  a  rog^  bearing  all 
the  vestiges  of  long  and  ardaous  service^  and  tinted  only 
by  the  accamnlated  soil  of  half  a  century,  which  no 
scourer's  hand  bad  ever  propbaned.  **  That,  Sir,"  said  the 
artist,  **  is  my  bed;  I  use  no  curtains,  because  they  are 
unwboIetome,and  I  breathe  more  freely,  and  sleep  as  sound* 
ly  as  if  i  reposed  on  down,  and  snored  under  velvet. — But 
there,  my  friend,"  continued  he,  pointing  to  a  broad  shelf, 
fixed  high  above  the  bed,  and  fortified  on  three  sides  by 
the  walls  of  the  recess,  **  that  is  my  chef-d'ceuvre. — ^'Ecod 
I  have  outdone  them  at  last«" — ''  Out-done  whom  i**  said 

Mr.  Burke. — "  The  rats,  the  d d  rats,  my  dear  friend," 

replied  Barry,  rubbing  his  palms  in  ecstacy,  **  they  beat 
me  out  of  every  other  security  in  the  house— could  not 
keep  any  thing  for  them,  in  cupboard  or  closet;  they 
devoured  my  cold  meat,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  bacon: 
but  there  they  are  now,  you  see,  all  safe  and  snug,  in  defi- 
ance of  all  the  rats  in  the  parish."  Mr.  Burke  could  not 
do  less  than  highly  commend  his  invention,  and  congra- 
tulate him  on  its  success.  They  now  descended  to  the 
first  room;  Barry,  whose  only  clock  was  his  stomach,  felt  it 
was  his  dinner  hour,  but  totally  forgot  his  invitation,  until 
Mr.  Burke  reminded  him  of  it: — ''  Ods-oh!  my  dear 
friend,"  said  he,  '^  I  beg  your  pardon:  so  I  did  invite  you, 
and  it  totally  escaped  my  memory: — ^but  if  ^ou  will  sit 
down  here  and  blow  the  fire,  I'll  atep  out  and  get  a  charming 
beef-steak  in  a  minute."  Mr.  Burke  took  the  bellows  to 
cheer  up  the  fire — and  Barry  his  departure  to  cater  for  the 
banquet.  And  shortly  after,  he  returned  with  a  comely 
beef-steak,  enveloped  in  cabbage  leaves,  crammed  into  one 
pocket;  the  other  was  filled  with  potatoes;  under  each  arm 
was  a  bottle  of  port,  procured  at  Slaughter's  coiFee»house; 
and  in  each  hand  a  French  brick.  An  antique  gridiron 
was  placed  on  the  fire,  and  Mr,  Burke  performed  the 
ofiice  of  cook;  while  Barry  as  butler,  set  the  table,  which 
he  covered  with  a  table  cloth,  perfectly  geographical /  for 
the  stains  of  former  soups  and  gravies  had  given  it  the 
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aftpeanooe  of  a  Map  of  the  World*  The  fcniyc»  aiid  forks 
were  veterans  btpigaded  horn  diffefent  %eiB,  for  no  two  of 
them  wore  the  aame  oniform,  in  blades^  haiidlesj  or  sbapea* 
Dame  Urnda  cooked  the  potatoes  in  TUpperarian  (>erfeo- 
tiooy  and  by  five  o'clock,  the  hungry  friends  aat  down  like 
Emear  and  AehaU^  to  make  a  hearty  meal :  afltejr  having 
dispatched  the  ^'  pinguem  ferin^m/'  they  srhiled  away  the 
time  till  nine  o'clock,  over  their  two  flaggons  '^  veieris 
Baccki;'-^ 

'<  Anfl  jvk'il,  and  Isugli'd,  and  talk'd  of  fonner  time9." 

Mr.  Barke  has  often  been  heard  to  declare^  that  this  was  one 
of  the  most  a^iasitlg  and  delightful  days  of  his  whole  life. 


WILLIAM  BATHE, 

An  eminent  Jesuit,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1564.    The 
Bathes  were  formerly  of  considerable  eminence  in  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Meath,  but  by  extravagance,  mis- 
fortunes, and  injudicious  intermeddling  in  civil  dissen* 
sioo8|  tbey  were  so  reduced  that  no  branch  of  any  note 
remains  in  the  country.    The  parents  of  William  Bathe 
were  citizens  of  Dublin,  and  of  the  protestant  religion : 
but, not  feeling  a  very  anxious  regard  as  to  the  religions 
principles  of  their  son,  they  put  him  under  the  tuition  of 
a  zealous  catholic  schoolmaster,  through   whose   early 
instruction  his  mind  was  imbued  with  such  a  predilection 
for  that  persuasion^  as  6tted  him  for  the  course  of  life  he 
afterwards  embraced.  From  Dublin  he  removed  to  Oxford, 
where  he  studied  several  years ;  but  the  historian  of  that 
university^  Anthony  Wood,  was  unable  to  discover  at 
what  college  or  hall  he  sojourned,  or  whether  he  took 
any  university  degree.    Afterwards,  being  weary  of  the 
hereby  professed  in  England  (as  he  usually  called  it)  he 
went  abroad ;  and,  in  J  596,  was  initiated  into  the  society 
of  the  Jesuits.    After  remaiping  some  time  in  Flanders, 
he  was  sent  to  Padua,  in  Italy ;  and  froni  thence  to  Spain, 
where  he  presided  over  the  Irish  seminary  at  Salamanca, 
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''  ad  formationem  spiritAs/*  He  is  said  to  have  beeo 
actuated  by  a  very  strong  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the 
catholic  faithy  and  to  have  been  moeh  esteemed  for  the 
integrity  of  bis  life ;  but  it  is  on  record^  timt  his  natHral 
temper  was  gloomy,  and  lar  from  sociable.  In  I6l4  he 
took  a  journey  to  Madrid  to  transact  some  bnsiacsaon  ac<- 
coun t  of  his  order,  and  died  in  that  city^aqd  was  buried  io  the 
Jesuit^s  convent.  He  had  a  high  character  for  learning ; 
and  one  of  his  works  proves  him  entitled  to  it-^^^  Janna 
Lingaarum,  ceu  Modas  maxime  accommodatus  900  pa« 
rebit  aditus  ad  omnes  Lingoas  iutclligepdas/-  Salamanca, 
'1611.  It  was  published  by  the  care  of  the  Irish  fathers 
of  the  Jesqiu  at  Saiamanoaf  and  became  a  standard  book 
for  the  instruction  of  youth.  He  also  wrote,  in  Spanish, 
*f  A  Preparation  for  the  administering  of  the  Saerament 
with  greater  Facility,  and  Fruit  of  Repentance,  than  hath 
been  already  done"  Milan,  1604.  It  was  published  by 
Joseph  Creswell,  under  thMame  of  Peter  Maurique.  He 
wrote  in  English  and  Latm,  and  published,  but  without 
bis  name,  ^  A  Methodical  Institution  concerning  the  chief 
Mysteries  of  the  Christian  Religion/'  He  published  an*- 
other  religious  work,  **  A  Method  for  the  performing  of 
general  Confession/' 

In  his  youthy  at  Oxford,  he  was  much  delighted  with 
the  study  of  music ;  on  which  he  wrote  a  treatise.  It  was 
entitled ''  A  Brief  Introduetibn  to  the  True  Art  of  Music, 
wherein  are  set  dowa  exact  and  easy  Rules,  with  argu- 
ments and  their  solution,  for  such  as  seek  to  know  the 
reason  of  the  truth/'  London,  1584^  4to. 


THOMAS  BEARD, 

An  iagenioiis  engraver,  was  a  native  of  ire(and,  and  flou^ 
riahed  about  the  year  \72B.  He  worked  in  measotintai, 
aad  was  principally  employed  in  portraits. 

The  period  of  his  decease  we  ane  wholly  unacquainted 
with. 
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RICHARD  BEUNG, 

A  MAN  endowed  with  both  learning  and  courage,  and 
celebrated  for  his  vindication  of  the  catholics  of  Ireland, 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  the  historians  of 
the  great  rebellion,  was  descended  from  an  old  English 
femily  long  settled  in  Ireland ;  and  was  bom  at  Belings- 
town,  in  the  barony  of  Balrothe,  in  the  county  of  Dublin, 
in  16IS«  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Beling,  Knight,  and 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education  at  a  grammar- 
school  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  but  afterwards  was  put  un- 
der the  tuition  of  some  priests  of  the  popish  persuasion, 
who  sedulously  cultivated  his  natural  talents,  and  taught 
him  to  write  Latin  in  a  fluent  and  elegant  style.  Thus 
grounded  in  the  polite  parts  of  literature,  his  father  trans- 
planted him  to  Lincoln's  inn,  where  he  pursued  his  studies 
for  several  years,  and  returiMd  home  a  '^  very  accom* 
plished  gentleman ;"  but  it  <ms  not  appear  that  he  ever 
made  the  law  a  profession.  His  natural  inclination  being 
warlike,  he  early  engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  and, 
although  he  had  not  attained  bis  twenty-ninth  year,  wa» 
then  an  officer  of  considerable  rank,  as,  in  the  February 
of  the  same  year,  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
body  of  the  Irish  before  Lismore,  and  summoned  the 
castle  to  surrender;  but  the  Lord  Broghill,  who  com- 
manded it,  having  a  body  of  a  hundred  new  raised  forces, 
and  another  party  coming  to  his  relief,  Beling  thought  it 
prudent  to  retire,  and  quitted  the  siege. 

He  afterwards  became  a  leading  member  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  confederated  Roman  catholics  at  Kilkenny; 
to  which  he  was  principal  secretary,  and  was  sent  embas- 
sador to  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes,  in  1645,  to 
beg  assistance  for  the  support  of  their  cause.  He,  un- 
luckily, brought  back  with  him  a  fatal  present  in  the 
person  of  the  nuncio,  John  Baptist  Rinencini,  Archbishop 
and  Prince  of  Fermo,  who  was  the  occasion  of  reviving 
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the  distiQctioDS  between  the  old  Irish  of  blood  and  the 
old  English  of  Irish  birth,  which  divided  that  party  into 
factions^  prevented  all  peace  with  the  Marqais  of  Ormond, 
and  finally  mined  the  conntry  he  was  sent  to  save.    When 
Mr.  Beling  had  fathomed  the  mischievous  schemes  of 
the  nuncio  and  his  party,  and  perceived  that  they  had 
other  views  than  merely  to  obtain  toleration  for  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  nobody  was  more  zealous  than 
he  in  opposing  their  measures,  in  promoting  the  peace 
then  in  agitation,  and  submitting  to  the  king's  authority, 
which  he  did  with  so  much  sincerity,  that  he  became 
very  acceptable  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond,  who  entrusted 
him  with  many  negociations  both  before  and  after  the 
Restoration,  all  of  which  he  executed  with  great  fidelity. 
In  1647  he  was  commissioned  to  transact  the  negotiation 
for  the  junction  of  the  Irish  army  with  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  before  the  surrender  of  Dublin  to  the 
parliament;  and,  after  the  Restoration,  the  Marquis,  then 
created  Duke  of  Ormond,  employed  him  three  several 
times  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  synod  of  the  catholic 
clergy  assembled,  by  connivance,  at  Dublin,  in  1666,  to 
sign  a  remonstrance  of  their  loyalty,  which  he  had  himself 
subscribed  in  1662.     These  negotiations,  however,  were 
entirely  fruitless,  the  synod  abruptly  breaking  off  before 
any  business  was  conclnded* 

When  the  parliament  army  had  vanquished  the  royalists, 
Mr.  Beling  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  continued 
several  years;  during  which  period  he  employed  himself 
an  composing  several  works  in  Latin,  in  opposition  to 
jBuch  writings  of  the  Romish  party  as  had  been  written  to 
clear  them  from  being  the  instruments  of  the  rebellion, 
and  to  lay  the  blame  thereof  on  the  severity  of  the  Eng- 
lish government.  His  account  of  the  transactions  of 
Ireland,  during  the  period  of  the  rebellion,  is  esteemed, 
by  judicious  readers,  more  worthy  of  credit  than  any 
written  by  the  Romish  party,  and  yet  he  is  not  free  from 
a  partiality  to  the  cause  he  at  first  embarked  in. 
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H^  tetntneS  home  npon  the  Reatorfttionf,  m4  wa§  tt* 
p608esded  of  his  estate  by  the  favour  ^nd  interest  of  <be 
Dake  of  Ormond.  He  died  in  Dubliti,  in  SeptMAef 
1077;  and  was  boried  in  the  chu^cb-yard  of  Malahidert; 
Aboat  fire  miles  from  that  city,  where  tlhere  ii  a  tom6 
^eeted  t6  his  meaiory,  but  without  any  i^cription  thai 
tn  apparent  or  legible. 

During  his  retirement  in  Franee,  he  wrote,  it  Latin, 
in'  two  bboka,  *'  Vindiciarum  Catholieorattr  Hibernte,^ 
ucuder  the  name  of  Phitopater  Irenseus.  The  first  of  which 
gives  a  pretty  accurate  history  of  Irish  affairs,  from  1641 
to  1649;  Md  the  second  is  a  confutation  of  an  epbtl^ 
w^ltt^  by  Paut  King,  a  Fi^nfcf scM  friar  sM  a  nunciotist, 
iiv  defend^  6f  the  Irish  rebelli6n.    This  heok  of  Mr.  Be- 
K0g*#  b^iwg  answered  by  John  Ponee,  a  Frtfaciscaiii  friar 
also,  and  a  most  implacable  enemy  to  the  protestaots  of 
ireiamd,  it  a  tract  entitled,  ^  Belingi  Vindicisfe  eversfld/* 
our  author  made  a  re^y,  which  he  purbAshed  under  the 
title  of  ^'  AAnotatioAes  io  Johannea  Poncii  Librum,  cut 
tivntas,  Vindicisfe  E^rsse  r  aecesserunt  Belingi  Vindiciffi,'* 
Parisiis^  1^4,  8vo«   ^He  wrote  also  a  vindication  of  hittt^ 
self  against  Nichoks  French,  titaiar  biahop  of  Ferav, 
vnder  the  tiffe  of  "  innocMtrtt  suse  impetitss  per  Reve- 
rendiesimum  FerneAsem  vindiciae,"  Paris,   l65fi,  ]2ma. 
dedicated  to  the  clergy  of  Irdand;  and  is  reported  to 
have  wthttn  a  poem,  called  ^'  The  Eighth  Day,"  which 
has  escaped  our  searches.    When  a  student,  however,  at 
liimeoln's  inn,  he  wrote  and  added  a  sixth  book  to  Sir 
Philip  Sidney*8  Arcadia,  which  was  printed  with  that 
rdmaAoe,  London,  1633,  folio,  with  only  the  initials  of  bis 
name. 


GEORGE  BERKELEY 

is  a  name  of  which  Ireland  may  justly  boast,  both  ibr  tlie 
brilttancy  of  his  genius  and  his  extenrsive  stores  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  still  more  for  die  warnbth  of  his  benevd^dl 
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heart,  which  he  manifested  by  a  life  honoarriyie  to  hhMeit 
and  highly  mefol  to  mankincl.  He  was  borft  March  12, 
f684,  at  KikriBy  near  Tboitiastowa,  in  the  county  df  KiU 
kentiy.  His  father,  William  Berkeley  of  ThomastoWn, 
was  the  son  of  a  loyal  adherent  of  Charles  I.  who,  after 
the  Restofatfon,  in  1660,  went  over  to  Ireland,  and  was 
made  collector  at  Belfast- 
George  Berkeley  received  the  elements  of  his  edtsctttion 
at  the  school  of  Kilkenny,  under  Dr.  HhilOD,  wh(6l^  h^ 
gave  early  proofs  of  his  industry  afid  capacity,  and  itoade 
sneh  extraordiniary  progre&a»,  that,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he 
was  found  quriiffied  to  be  adnritted  peffsioner  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  under  Dr.  Hall.  In  that  learnfe^  itoci^ty 
he  acquired  distinction;  and^  after  a  raosNl  rigorous  eat-^ 
amination,  Mrbich  he  went  through  with  great  credit,  he 
was  elected  to  a  feIiowsfait>  df  the  college,  June  the  9% 
1707,  wheb  a  tt^  days  older  than  twenty  y^ats. 

He  did  not  now  relax  into  indolence,  and  sit  down 
quietly  to  enjoy  learned  ease,  but  proved  to  the  world 
his  incention  to  increase  his  own  knowledge,  and  to  com- 
municate the  fruits  of  h'ti  industry  to  others.  Hi^  first 
publication  was  ^  Arithmetica  absque  Algebra  ant  En- 
elide  demonstrata."  If  proves  the  solid  foundation  of 
mathematical  knowledge  which  he  had  laid  in  his  mind. 
It  appears  from  the  preface  to  have  been  written  before 
he  was  twenty  yeara  of  age,  though  it' did  not  appear  till 
1707*  It  is  decKcated>  to  Mr.  Palliser,  son  to  the  Arch-* 
bishop  of  Cashel;  and  is  foUowed  by  a  ml&themntical 
miscellany,  containing  observations  and  thieorenis>  ih- 
acribed  to  his  pupil,  Mr.  Samuel  MoKnetix,  whose  fbthier 
was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mr.  Locke.  This' 
worit  is  so  ihr  curious,  as  it  shews  the  early  vigour  of  bis 
mind,  his  genius  for  the  mathematics,  and  his  attachment 
to  those  more  subtle  and  metaphysical  studies,  in  which 
he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  shine. 

In  1709  came  forth  the  "  Theory  of  Vision;"  a  work 
which  does  infinite  credit  to  his  sagacity,  being,  as  Dr« 
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Reid  observes,  the  first  attempt  that  ever  was  made  to 
distiogoisb  the  immediate  and  natural  objects  of  si^t, 
from  the  conclusioos  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
from  our  infancy  to  draw  from  them.  He  draws  a  boun- 
dary between  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch ;  and  he  shews 
clearly,  that  the  connection  which  we  form  in  our  piinds 
between  sight  and  touch,  is  the  effect  of  habit;  insomuch 
that  a  person  born  blind,  and  suddenly  made  to  see,  would 
be  unable  at  first  to  foretel  how  the  objects  of  sight  would 
affect  the  sense  of  touch,  or,  indeed,  whether  they  were 
tangible  o^  not ;  and,  until  experience  had  taught  him, 
he  would  not  from  sight  receive  any  idea  of  distance,  or 
of  external  space,  but  would  imagine  all  objects  to  be  in* 
his  eye,  or  rather  in  his  mind.  These,  and  other  interest- 
ing positions,  have  since  been  completely  verified  by 
actual  experiment,  as  may  be  seen  more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  a  young  man  born  blind,  who,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  was  couched  by  Mr.  Cbeselden,  in  1728,  and 
received  his  sight.  An  account  of  his  sensations  and 
ideas  is  given  in  Cheselden*s  Anatomy ;  and  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficiently  interesting  to  be  transcribed  into  the 
works  of  numerous  writers  on  the  science  of  the  human 
mind.  In  1733  he  published  a  "  Vindication  of  the  Theory 
of  Vision." 

In  1710  appeared  "  The  Principles  of  Human  Know- 
ledge;" and  in  1713,  ^'  Dialogues  between  Hylas  and 
Philonous."  But  of  these  works  we  cannot  speak  with  the 
same  degree  of  praise :  they  are,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  proofs  how  far  a  strong  and  energetic  mind 
may  be  carried  away  by  the  pursuit  of  ao  absurd  and 
delusive  theory.  The  object  of  both  works  is  to  prove, 
that  the  commonly  received  notions  of  the  existence  of 
matter  are  absolutely  false;  that  there  are  no  external 
objects,  no  world,  or  any  thing  iu  it;  but  that  all  things 
merely  exist  in  the  mind  or  ideas,  and  are  nothing  more 
than  impressions  produced  there,  by  the  immediate  act  of 
the  Deity,  according  to  certain   rules   termed  laws  of 
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nature;  which  the  Sapreme  Being  has  been  pleased  to 
observe^  and  from  which,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  nature, 
he  does  not  deviate.  In  justice  to  the  author,  it  ought 
to  be  recollected,  that  he  was  then  only  twenty-seven 
years  of  age;  that  the  science  of  metaphysics  was  then 
more  imperfectly  understood  than  at  present ;  and  that 
many  theories  and  doctrines  then  offered  to  the  world, 
though  less  singular,  were  as  little  capable  of  defence. 
Whatever  sceptical  inferences  may  have  been  drawn  from 
these  works,  the  good  intentions  of  the  writer  are  un^ 
doubted ;  and  he  intended  them  to  oppose  the  opinions 
of  sceptics  and  atheists:  and  he  has  attempted  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  error  and  difficulty  in  the  sciences,  with 
the  grounds  of  scepticism,  atheism,  and  irreligion,  whicb 
cause  and  grounds  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of 
the  existence  of  matter. 

He  seems  persuaded  that  men  would  never  have  been 
led  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  matter,  if  they  had  not 
fancied  themselves  invested  with  a  power  of  abstracting 
substance  from  the  qualities  under  wtiich  it  is  perceived ; 
and  hence  he  is  led  to  combat  an  opinion  entertained  by 
^ Locke,  and  by  most  metaphysicians  since  that  time,  of 
there  being  a  power  in  the  mind  of  abstracting  general 
ideas.  Other  writers,  of  a  sceptical  principle,  embracing 
Mr.  Berkeley's  doctrines,  and  giving  them  a  diffierent  ten^- 
dency,  have  endeavoured  to  sap  the  foundations  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion.  Mr.  Hume  saj's,  that  *^  these  works 
form  the  best  lessons  of  scepticism,  which  are  to  be  found 
either  among  the  ancient  or  modern  philosophers — Bayle 
himself  not  excepted."  Dr.  Beattie  comments  on  the 
sceptical  tendency  of  these  doctrines ;  and  adds,  that  if 
Berkeley's  argument  be  conclusive,  it  proves  that  to  be 
false  which  every  one  must  necessarily  believe  every  mo- 
ment of  his  life  to  be  true,  and  that  to  be  true,  which  no 
man  since  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  ever  capable  of 
believing  for  a  single  moment.  Berkeley's  doctrine  at- 
tacks the  most  incontestible  dictates  of  common  sense;, 
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and  pretends  to  demdnstrate^  that  the  dearest  priaciplM 
of  human  conviction,  and  those  which  have  determined 
the  judgment  of  men  io' all  ages,  and  by  which  the  judg- 
ment of  all  reasonable  uien  must  be  determined,'  are  cen- 
tainly  faUacious.  It  may,  after  all|  be^  safeljy  asserted,  that 
Beflceley's  errors  were  such*  that  none  Init'  a^  man  of  the 
miost  TigoroDS  knd  Independent  mind  could 'have  fallen 
into;  that  they  demonstrate  strong  original  powers';  that 
they  haye  done  no  harhi  in  society  ;*— but,  on  the  contrary, 
by  the  discussion  which  they  excitM,  tended  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  human  knowlisdge.  •     •     '        • 

In  1712,  by  the  perusal  of  Locke's  two  treatises  on  Go- 
vernment, Berkeley^  attention  was  directed  to  the  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience ;  and  conceiving  the  opposite  opinion 
was  at  the  time  too  prevalent,  he  preached  three'sermons 
on  the  subject  in  the  college  chapel,  which  he  committed 
to  the  press.  This  at  a  future  period  was  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  his  interests,  as  it  caused  him  tobe  eonsidered 
a  Jacobite,  and  hostile  to  the  -plrinciples  wilich  drove  out 
the  Stuarts,  and  brought  the  house  of  Hanover  roHhe 
throtle.  His  friend  and  pupil,  *  Mr.  Molirieux,  who 
bad  be^n  secretary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwanis 
George  XL  took  care  to  remove  that  impression,  and  was 
the  means  of  making  him  known  to  Queen  Caroline,  in 
1713  he  published/ a  defence  of  his  System  of  Imma* 
terialism.  His  amiable  manners,  his  highly  respectable 
private  character,  and  the  acuteness  of  bis  talents*  esta* 
bJished  his  reputation,  and  made  his  company  sought  even 
by  those  who  opposed  his  metaphysical  speculations. 
Two  men  of  the  most  opposite  political  sentiments  intfo- 
ducfd  him  to  the  society  of  the  learned  and  the  great, 
Sir  Richard  Steele  and  Dr.  Swift.  He  lived  on  terms  of 
strict  intimacy  and  friendship  with  PopCi  during  the 
remainder  of  that  poet's  Jife.  He  wrote  several  papers  for 
Steele  in  the  Guardian,  and,  it  is  said,  had  from  him  a 
guinea  and  a  dinner  for  each.  Dean  Swift  recommended 
him  to  Lord  Berkeley ;  and  procured  for  him  the  appoint* 
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ifient  of  chaplain  aod  secretaiy  to  the  famous  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  who  was  sent  out  embassador  to  the  king 
ofSicily^and  the  Italian  States  in  1713.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  August  1714,  he  found  his  former  friends,  the 
ministers  of  Qaeen  Anne,  now  in  disgrace;  and  men 
of  opposite  principles  forming  the  administration  of 
George  I.  AH  hopes  of  preferment  were  therefore  at  an 
end;  and  be  ther«fore  willingly  embraced  the  offer  of 
accompanying  Mr.  Ashe,  the  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  a  tonr  through  Europe.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
lan<l  in  1714  he  had  a  dangerous  fever,  which  gave  occa- 
sion to  Dr.  Arbutbnot  to  indulge  a  little  pleasantry  on 
Berkeley's  system : — ^^  Poor  p)iilosopber  Berkeley/'  says  be 
to  his  friend  Swif^  *'  has  now  the  idea  of  health,  which 
was  very  hard  to  produce  in  him;  for  he  had  an  idea  of  n 
strange  fever  on  him  so  strong,  that  is  Was  very  hard  to 
destroy  it  by  introducing  a  contrary  one." 

Mr.  Berkeley  spent  altogether  four  years  on  his  tour, 
and  besides  performing  what  is  called  the  grand  tour,  h^ 
visited  countries  less  frequented.  He  stopped  some  time 
<»bis  way  to  Paris,  and  availed  himself  of  the  leisure  he 
had  there,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  rival  in  metaphysical  spe- 
culations, the  celebrated  P^re  Malebranche.  He  found 
this  ingenious  father  in  the  cell  of  his  own  convent,  cook- 
ing in  a  pipkin  a  medicine  for  a  disorder  with  which  he 
was  troubled — ^an  inflammation  on  the  lungs.  The  conver- 
sation turning  on  our  author's  system,  of  which  the 
French  philosopher  had  received  an  account  from  a  trans- 
lation which  had  lately  been  published^  a  discussion  took 
place  between  them,  of  whicb  the  result  was  fatal  to  P^re 
Malebranche.  In  tlie  course  of  the  debate,  he  became 
heated;  raised  his  voice  to  an  unnartiral  elevation,  and 
gave  in  to  that  violent  gesticulation  and  impetuosity,  so 
natural  to  Frenchmen;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  am 
increase  of  his  disorder,  which  carried  him  off  in  a  few 
days. 

From  Apulia  Mr.  Berkeley  wrote  an  account  of  the 
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Tarantula  to  Dr.  Freiody  such  as  was  there  usually  told  Co 
strangers,  but  which  more  accurate  investigation  has  since 
discovered  to  contain  much  of  imposition  and  exagge- 
ration. He  passed  through  Calabria  to  Sicily ,  which 
latter  country  he  examined  with  so  much  attention  as  to 
collect  materials  for  a  new  natural  history  of  it;  but 
which  were  unfortunately  lost  in  his  voyage  to  Naples. 
The  loss  the  world  has  sustained  by  this  accident  may  be 
.estimated  from  the  interesting  description  of  the  island  of 
Inarime,  now  called  Ischia,  in  a  letter  to  Pope,  dated 
212nd  October,  177 1,  published  in  Pope's  works ;  and  from 
another  letter  from  Naples,  addressed  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot, 
giving  an  account  of  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  On 
his  way  homeward,  as  he  stopped  at  Lyons,  he  drew^up  a 
curious  tract,  **  De  Motu,"  which  was  inserted  in  the  Me- 
moirs of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  which 
had  proposed  the  subject,  and  which  he  afterwards  printed 
on  his  arrival  in  London  in  1721.  The  nation  was  at  this 
time  in  great  agitation  and  distress  from  the  failure  of  the 
famous  South  Sea  scheme,  which  induced  him  to  publish 
in  the  same  year  ''An  Essay  towards  preventing  the  Ruin 
of  Great  Britein.'' 

He  now  found  access  to  the  best  company  in  the  me- 
tropolis. By  Mr.  Pope  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Bur- 
lington, and  by  his  lordship  recommended  to  the  Duke 
of  Grafton,  who  being  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  took 
him  over  in  1721  as  one  of  his  chaplains,  and  in  November 
the  same  year  he  had  both  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
doctor  iu  divinity  conferred  upon  him.  A  writer  ia  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  1776,  however,  denies  that  he 
ever  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  any  lord-lieutenant, 
and  asserts  that  his  degree  of  D.  D.  was  given  by  his 
college,  in  1717,  when  he  was  in  Italy.  In  1722  he  had 
a  very  unexpected  increase  of  fortune  from  Mrs.  Van- 
homrigb,  the  celebrated  Vanessa,  to  whom  he  had  been 
introduced  by  Swift.  I'his  lady,  who  had  so  long  enter- 
tained a  romantic  passion  for  the  Dean,  and  had  intended 
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making  him  her  heir^  fioding  herself  slighted)  altered  her 
intentions,  and  left  about  8000/.  between  her  two  execu- 
tOTB,  Dr.  Berkeley  and  Mr.  Marshal.  In  his  life,  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  it  is  saidi  that  Swift  had  often 
taken  him  to  dine  at  this  lady's  house;  but  Mrs.  Berkeley, 
his  widow,  asserts  that  he  never  dined  there  but  once, 
and  that  by  chance.  In  the  discharge  of  his  office  as  exe- 
cutor, Dr.  Berkeley  destroyed  as  much  of  Vanessa's  cor- 
respondence as  he  could  find ;  not,  as  he  declares,  because 
he  bad  found  any  thing  criminal  in  her  connection  with 
the  Dean,  but  because  he  had  found  in  the  lady's  letters  a 
warmth  and  ardour  of  expression  which  might  have  been 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  which  delicacy  required  him  to 
conceal  from  the  public.  Her  other  executor  did  not  act 
with  equal  tenderness  to  her  memory,  and  published  the 
*'  Cadenus  and  Vanessa" — which  Dr.  Delany  asserts  proved 
fatal  to  Swift's  other  lady,  Stella. 

In  1717  he  had  been  elected  senior  fellow  of  his  col- 
lege, and  on  18th  May,  1724,  be  resigned  this  preferment, 
being  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Derry,  with  about 
1 100/.  a  year. 

He  was  now  about  to  enter  on  a  new  scene  of  life,  in 
which  he  manifested  himself  as  the  benevolent,  disinterested 
philanthropist,  and  warm  supporter  of  Christianity,  in  a 
manner  in  which  he  has  seldom  been  equalled.  He  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  miserable  condition  of  the  native 
Indians  on  the  vast  continent  of  North  America,  and  felt 
anxious  to  promote  their  civilization,  and  advance  their 
temporal  and  spiritual  benefits.  The  most  likely  means 
which  appeared  to  the  Dean,  was  to  erect  a  college  for 
the  education  of  young  men,  who  might  afterwards  be  em* 
ployed  as  missionaries.  He  accordingly  published  in  17^3 
''  A  Proposal  for  converting  the  Savage  Americans  to 
Christianity,  by  a  College  to  be  erected  in  the  Summer 
Islands,  otherwise  caUed  the  Isles  of  Bermuda." — With 
so  much  zeal  did  he  enter  into  this  plan,  that  he  actually 
offered  to  resign  all  bis  own   church  preferments,  and 
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devote  the  remainder  of  his  life;  in  directing  the  studies  of 
the  college^  for  only  100/.  a  year.    Such  was  the  influence 
of  his  great  example,  that  three  junior  fellows  o£  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  concurred  with  him  in  his  de6ign,and  pro- 
posed to  exchange  for  a  settlement  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
of  only  40L  a  year,  all  their  flattering  prospects  in  their 
own  country.    The  proposal  was  enforced  on  the  attention 
of  the  ministry,  not  merely  by  considerations  of  natural 
honour,  and  a  regard  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and 
Chi'istianity,  but  also  by  the  iD[|ipediate  advantage,  likely 
to  accrue  from  it  to  the  goyemment.    Haying  by  diligent 
research  estiiliated  the  value  of  the  lands  in  the  Island  of 
St.   Christopher,  in   the  West  Indies,  ceded   to  Great 
Britain  by  f'rance  at  the  treaty  of  Utrechti  he  proposed 
to  dispdse  of  them  for  the  public  use,  and  thus  to  raise  a 
sum  of  money,  part  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishment  of  his  college.    The  scheme  was  com'mn* 
nicated  by  the  Abb£  Gualtieri,  or  Aitieri,  to  his  Majesty 
King  George  T.,  and  by  the  royal  conutaand  laid  before 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  minister  Sir  Robert  Wal* 
pole.    A  charter  was  granted  by  the  King,  for  erecting  the 
college,  to  be  called  '^  St.  Paul's  College,  in  Bermuda," 
and  which  was  to  consist  of  a  president  and  nine  fellows, 
who  were  obliged  to  maintain  and  educate  Indian  children 
at  the  rate  of  10/.  per  annum  each.   The  first  president  Dr. 
George  Berkeley,  and  the  three  first  fellows  named  in  the 
charter,  those  already  noticed  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
were  licensed  to  hold  their  preferments  in  these  kingdoms, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  after  their  arrival  in  Bermuda.    The 
Commons,  in  the  year  17^6,  voted  an  address  to  his 
majesty,  praying  a  grant  of  such  a  sum,  to  effect  the 
above  purpose,  out  of  the  land  of  St.  Christopher's  already 
mentioned,  as  his  majesty  might  think   proper.      The 
minister  accordingly  promised  to  advance  '  10,000/.  and 
considerable  private  subscriptions  were  made,  to  forward 
so  pious  a  purpose.    With  such  a  fair  prospect  of  com* 
pleting  his  undertaking.  Dr.  Berkeley  made  preparations 
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for  leaTiog  the  kingdom,  and  maaied  on  the  Ist  of  Angust, 
1728,  the  daughter  of  Johh  Foster,  Esq.,  speaker  of  the 
Irish .Hbose  of^Coiumons;  and  he  actually  sailed  in-  Sep* 
tember  following,  for  Rhode  Island,  taking  with  liioi  hid 
wife,  a.. single  lady,  and  two  gentlemen  of  fortune,  and 
having  a  large  sum  of  money,  his  own  property,  and  a 
collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  his  intended  college: 
Upon  his-  arrival  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  he  con- 
traated  for  the  purchase  of  lands  on  the  .adjacent  continent, 
entertaining  a  full  expectation,  that  the  money,-  according 
tOitbc  original  grant,  wimld  •be  immediately  paid.     His 
hopes  were^  however,  disappointed ;  the  minister  had  n^ver 
heartily  embraced  the  project,  and  probably  deemed  it 
chioierical  and  nntikdy  to  be  attended  with  any  benefit. 
The  money  was  accordingly  turned  into  another  channel* 
After  a  variety  of  excuses.  Dr.  Berkeley  was  at  last  in- 
foimed,  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Gibson,  who  at  that  time 
presided  over  the  diocese  of  London,  id  which  the  whole 
of  the  West  Indies  is  included,  that  having  waited  on  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  made  application  for  the  money,  he 
had  received  the  following  honest  answer,  **  If  you  put 
this  question  to  me  as  a  minister/'  says  Sir  Robert,  *^  I 
nuiat  and  caa  assure  you,  that  the  money  shall  most  un-^ 
donbt^ly  be  paid,  as  soon  as  suits  with  public  convenience; 
but  if  you  ask^me  as  a  friend,  whether  Dean   Berkeley 
should  continue  in  America,  expecting  the  payment  of 
10,000/.,  I  advise  him  by  all  means  to  retui*n  to  Europe, 
and  to  give  up  his  present  expectations."    The  scheme 
was  therefore  necessarily  abandoned.     During  the  time 
of  his  r^deqce  in  America,  when  he  was  not  employed  as 
an  itinerant  preacher,  which  was  impossible  in  winter,  he 
preached  every  Sunday  at  Newport,  where  was  the  nearest 
episcopal  church,  and  to  that  church  he  gave  an  organ. 
When  the  season,  and  his  health  permitted,  he  visited  the 
neighbouring  continent,  and  penetrated  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, having  his  mind  constantly  bent  on  forwarditig  the 
benevolent  views  with  which  he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic, 
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The  missioDaries  from  the  English  Society,  who  resided 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  Rhode  Island,  agreed  among 
themselves  to  hold  a  sort  of  synod  at  Dr.  Berkeley's  house, 
twice  in  a  year,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  his 
advice  and  exhortations.  Four  of  those  meetings  were  ac- 
cordingly held.  He  was  uniformly  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries,  the  necessity  and  advantage  of 
conciliating  by  all  means  the  affections  of  their  hearers,  and 
persons  of  other  religious  persuasions.  In  his  own  example 
he  exhibited,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  mildness  and 
benevolence  becoming  a  christian :  and  the  sole  bent  of  his 
mind  seemed  to  be,  to  relieve  distress  and  diffuse  happiness 
to  all  around  him.  Before  leaving  America,  he  gave  a  farm 
of  a  hundred  acres,  which  lay  round  his  house,  and  his  house 
Itself,  as  a  benefaction  to  Yale  and  Haward  Colleges;  and  the 
value  of  that  land,  then  not  insignificant  because  cultivated, 
became  afterwards  very  considerable.  He  also  gave  much 
of  his  own  property  to  one  of  these  colleges,  and  to  several 
missionaries  books  to  the  value  of  500/.  To  the  other 
college  he  gave  a  large  collection  of  books,  purchased  by 
others,  and  trusted  to  his  disposal.  He  took  a  reluctant 
leave  of  a  country  where  the  name  of  Berkeley  was  long 
revered,  more  than  that  of  any  other  European.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  restored  all  the  private  subscriptions 
which  had  been  advanced,  in  furtherance  of  his  plan. 

In  1732  he  published  his  A^inute  Philosopher,*'  a  work 
of  great  talent,  and  at  once  amusing  and  instructive.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  dialogues,  in  the  manner  of  Plato, 
in  which  he  attacks  with  most  complete  success,  the 
various  systems  of  atheism,  fatalism,  and  scepticism.  He 
pursues  the  freethinker  through  the  various  characters  of 
atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  critic,  metaphysician, 
fatalist,  and  sceptic,  and  shews  in  a  most  agreeable  and 
convincing  manner  the  folly  of  his  principles,  and  the 
injury  they  do  to  himself  and  society. 

Of  the  company  which  at  this  time  engaged  in  the  philo* 
sophical  conversations  which  were  carried  on  in  presence  of 
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Qaeen  Caroline,  according  to  a  practice  which  had  com- 
menced when  she  was  Princess  of  Wales,  some  of  the  prin- 
tiipal  persons  were  Doctors  Clarke,  Hoadley,  Berkeley,  and 
Sherlock.     The  debates  which  occurred  were  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  Clarke  and  Berkeley,  and  Hoadley  adhered  to  the 
former,  and  Sherlock  to  the  latter.  Hoadley  affected  to  con- 
sider the  immaterial  system  of  Berkeley,  and  his  scheme  of 
founding  a  college  at  Bermuda  as  satisfactory  proofs  of 
his  being  a  visionary.    Dr.  Sherlock  carried  a  copy  of  the 
**  Minute  Philosopher"  to  the  Queen ;  and  left  it  to  her 
majesty  to  decide,  if  such  a  work  could  have  been  pro* 
duced  by  a  man  of  a  disordered  understanding.    The 
Queen  honoured  Berkeley  by  admitting  him  to  frequent 
visits,  and  took  much  pleasure  in  his  conversation  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  America.    That  discerning  princess  had 
such  a  value  for  him,  that  on  a  vacancy  in  the  deanery  of 
Derry,  he  was  nominated  to  it;  but  as  Lord  Burlington 
had  neglected  to  give  proper  notice  in  time  to  the  Duke 
of  Dorset,  then   lord-lieutenant,  and  to  obtain  his  con- 
currence, Xhe  Duke  was  offended,  and  the  appointment  was 
not  urged  any  further.     Her  majesty,  however,  did  not 
lose  sight  of  Dr.  Berkeley's  interests,  and  declared,  that  as 
he  could  not  be  made  a  ''  dean"  in  Ireland,  he  should  be 
made  a ''bishop;"  and  accordingly,  on  a  vacancy  in  the 
see  of  Cloyne,  in  March  1733,  he  was  promoted  by  letters 
patent  to  that  bishopric,  and  consecrated  at  St  Paul's 
Churchy  in  Dublin,  by  Theophilus  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
and  by  the  Bishops  of  Raphoe  and  Killaloe    His  lordship 
attended  diligently  to  the  duties  of  his  episcopal  office ; 
revived  the  useful  office  of  rural  dean,  which  had  gone 
into  disuse;  visited  frequently  the  different  parishes,  and 
confirmed   in  several   parts  of  his  see.    He  constantly 
resided  at  his  manse-house  at  Cloyne,  except  one  winter 
that  he  attended  the  business  of  parliament  .at  Dublin. 
He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  industry,  and  advance  the 
prosperity  of  the  remote  part  of  the  country  from  which 
he  derived  his  revenues,  and  would  purchase  nothing  for 
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bis  faanily  bat  what  was  bought  within  His  diocese. 
When  Platarcb  was  aslced  why  he  resided  in  his  native 
townyso  ohficnre  and  smalls  he  replied,  ffl  84a;  lesl^it 
should  'grow  kss^^'  Bishop  Berkeley  was  actuated  bj  a 
similar  feeling,  whicli  we, could  wish  wete> strongly  ji»- 
pressed  on  the  breasts  of  every  Inshmaii  of  rank  and  fop- 
tuiie,  and  that  they  would,  reside  in.  their  own  country , 
eneonrage  it  by  the. expenditure  of  their  fortune,  improve 
the  moral  and  peaceable  habitfr  of  the  people  by  their 
exaaipley  ^*  be  a  terror  to  them  that  do  evil>  and' a  praise 
40  themlhat  do  welU'  ,> 

The  active  mind  of  Bishop  Berkeley  even  in  this  vetire^ 
ment  could  not  slumber:  he  continued  his  studies  with 
unceasing  application.:  and  a  circumstance  which  occurred 
amongst  his  friends  engaged  him  in  a  controversy  with  the 
mathematicians*.  Mr.  Addison  had  some  years  before 
ffiven  him  an  ac(5buat  of  the  behaviour  of  their  common 
fricod.  Dr.  Garthy  in  his  last  illness,  which  was  equally 
distressing  to  both  these  advocates  of  revealed  religion; 
for  when  Mr.  Addison  went^to  see  the  doctor^  and  began 
to  talk  tO'him  seriously  of  another  world;  ''Surely,  Addi- 
son/' repKed  he, "  I  have  good  reason  not  to  believe  these 
trifles,  since  my  friend  Dr.  Halley,  who  has  dealt  so  much 
in  demonstration, '  has  assured  me,  that  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity  are  incomprehensible,  and  the  religion  itself 
an  imposture."  Bishop  Berkeley  therefore  addressed  to 
him,  as  to  an  infidel  mathematician^  a  discourse  entitled 
the ''Analyst,**  in  order  to  shew  that  mysteries  in  faith 
were  unjustly  objected  to  by  mathematicians,  since  they 
themselves  admitted  greater  mysteries  in  their  science, 
and  even  falsehoods,  of  which  the  bishop  attempted  to 
shew  that  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  furnished  an  example. 
Various  papers  were  written  on  the  subject  of  fluxions, 
^and  the  chief  answer  to  the  bishop  was  by  Philaletbes 
Cantabrigiettsis,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Dr. 
Jtrrm,  who  published  a  treatise,  called  '*  Geometry  no 
Friend  to  I h fidelity,*'    1734.     In*  reply  to  this  appeared 
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''A  Defence  of  FreethinliiDg  in  MathematicB/'  1735; 
which  drew  from  Philalethes  a  second  work,  *'  The  Minute 
Mathematician;  or,  the  Freethinker  no  Just  Thinker.'' 
Here  this  controversy  ended,  in  which  it  i»  clear  *  the 
bishop  had  the  worst.  Mathematical  science  is,  however, 
highly  obliged  to  him,  as  the  dispute  called  into  action 
the  talents  of  Maclaurid,  whose'  treatise  on  flaxions  ex^ 
jJains  the  doctrine  with  more  f^hiess  and  piecisiouv  than 
ever  it  was  before,  or  perhaps  ever  might  have  been,  if  no 
attadc  had  been  made  upon  it. 

The  interest  which  he  felt  in*  all  that  concerned  the 
happiness  x)f  mankind,  kept  his  mind  in  bis  retirement 
engaged  dn  the  events  occurring  in  iht  workl,  and  induced 
him  ta  publish,  in  1735,  the  "Querist,"  and  in  1736, 
^*A  Discourse  addressed  to  Mdgilitrates/' occasioned  by 
the  enormous  licentiousness  of  thd  times;  as  also  various 
smaller  tracts. 

In  1745,  during  the  time  of  th^rebethon  in  Scotland,  he 
pablished  a  letter  to  the  Roman  catholics  of  his  diocese; 
and,  in  17499  another  to  the  plergy  of  that  persuasion  in 
Ireland;  which  letter,*  from  its  candour,  moderation,  and 
good  sense,  bad  so  striking  an  effect  on  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  was  addressed^  that  they  returned  hini  their 
public  thanks  for  the  same  in  terms  of  the  highest 
admiration  of  his  christian  charity,  discernment,  and 
patriotism. 

The  disinterested  sphrtt  of  Bishop  Berkeley  would  -  not 
allow  him  to  look  forward  to  any  fertber  promotion  in  the 
church,  after  he  was  appointed  to  thediocese  of  Cloyiie. 
He  declared  to  Mrs.  Berkeley,  that  his  intention  was 
never  to  change  hb  see,  because,  as  be  afterwards  confessed 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  the  late  Earl  of  Shannon, 
he  had  very  early  in  life  got  the  world  under  his  ieet«  and 
he  hoped  to  trample  on  it  to  bis  last  moments.  '  He  was 
much  pressed  by  his  friends  to  think  of  a  translation ;  but 
he  thought  snch  a  step  wrong  in  a  bishop  2  and  itafforded 
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an  opportunity  to  the  world  (which  has  not  much  faith  in 
clerical  disinterestedness)  to  suspect  him  of  mercenary 
views.  When  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  sought  out  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Clogher,  of  much  higher  annual  value,  and  where  he 
was  told  he  might  immediately  receive  fines  to  the  amount 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  he  consulted  Mrs.  Berkeley,  and 
with  her  full  approbation  declined  the  valuable  offer,  as 
well  as  that  which  had  accompanied  it^  of  any  other  see 
which  might  become  vacant  during  Lord  Chesterfield's 
administration.  The  primacy  was  vacant  before  the  expi- 
ration of  that  period,  and  be  said,  ''  I  desire  to  add  one 
more  to  the  list  of  churchmen,  who  are  evidently  dead  to 
ambition,  and  to  avarice."  He  had  long  before  that  time 
given  a  decisive  proof  of  this  exalted  feeling;  for  when* 
before  his  departure  for  America,  Queen  Caroline  had 
tempted  him  with  the  offer  of  an  English  mitre,  be  assured 
her  majesty  in  reply,  that  he  chose  rather  to  be  president 
of  St.  Paul's  college  in  Bermuda,  than  primate  of  all 
England. 

If  indeed  we  may  consider  him  as. having  any  remark- 
able failing,  it  was  a  want  of  ambition,  and  too  great  a 
love  of  learned  retirement,  which  prevented  him  from 
rising  to  a  more  eminent  station,  where  he  might  have 
had  more  influence,  and  been  of  more  service  to  mankind 
in  the  active  duties  of  life.  This  induced  him  in  1752  to 
wish  to  retire  to  Oxford  to  superintend  the  education  of 
his  son  :  and  having  a  clear  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  a 
bishop's  non-residence  in  his  diocese,  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain  an  exchange  of  his  see  for  some  canonry  or  head- 
ship at  Oxford.  Failing  in  this,  he  actually  wrote  over  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  for  permission  to  resign  bis  bishop- 
ric, worth  at  that  time  about  1400/.  per  annum. — So 
extraordinary  a  petition  exciting  the  curiosity  of  his  ma* 
jesty,  he  made  inquiry,  who  the  man  was  who  had  pre- 
sented it,  and  finding  it  was  his  old  acquiantance.  Dr. 
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Berkeley,  declared  he  should  die  a  bishop  in  spite  of  bim- 
self ;  but  gave  him  full  liberty  t6  reside  where  he  pleased. 
His  last  act  before  he  left  Cloyne,  was  to  settle  200/.  from 
the  revenues  of  his  lands,  to  be  distributed,  yearly,  until 
his  return,  amongst  the  poor  housekeepers  of  Cloyne, 
Youghal,  and  Aghadda.  In  July  1752,  he  removed  with 
his  lady  and  family  to  Oxford,  where  he  lived  highly 
respected :  and  where  he  printed  in  the  same  year,  all  his 
smaller  pieces  in  octavo. 

He  had  been,  ever  since  1744,  troubled  with  a  nervous 
cholic,  brought  on  by  his  sedentary  course  of  life ;  but 
from  which  he  experienced  considerable  relief  from  drink- 
ing tar-water.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  impart  to  man- 
kind a  knowledge  of  this  simple  and  useful  medicine; 
and  published  a  curious  book,  entitled  ^*  Sins ;  a  Chain 
of  Philosophical  Reflections  and  Inquiries  concerning  the 
Virtues  of  Tar-water."  This  work,  he  has  been  beard  to 
declare,  cost  him  more  pains  than  any  other  in  which  he 
bad  ever  been  engaged.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1747,  with  additions  and  emendations ;  and  in  1752,  came 
out  ^'  Farther  Thoughts  on  Tar-water.''  He  brought  this 
medicine  into  extensive  use,  so  that  it  became  fi^shionable 
to  drink  it;  and  many  more  virtues  were  ascribed  to  it 
than  the  good  bishop  had  ever  thought  of— as,  in  the  cure 
of  many  diseases,  the  concurrence  of  the  mind  has  a 
wonderful  and  unknown  mode  of  action ;  and  many  bene* 
ficial  effects  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a  medicine  which 
its  physical  properties  could  have  little  effect  in  pro- 
ducing. 

The  bishop  did  not  long  survive  his  removal  to  Oxford, 
for,  on  theSunday  evening  of  January  14^  1753,  as  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  his  family,  listening  to  the  lesson  on  the  burial 
service,  which  his  lady  was  reading  to  him,  he  was  seized 
with  what  was  called  a  palsy  of  the  heart,  and  instantly 
expired.  This  event  was  so  sudden,  that  his  joints  were 
stiff,  and  his  body  cold,  before  it  was  observed ;  as  he  lay 
upon  a  couch,  and  seemed  to  be  asleep,  until  his  daughter, 
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prefeftting  to^him  a  onp  of  tea^  fint  pesceived  bit  insen- 
sibility^ Whoev^  leads  a  life  like  bim,  need  be  tbe  less 
anxious  at  how  short  a  warning  it  is  taken  from  him! 
I  His  remains  were  interred  at  Christ  Charch,  Oxford  i 
yihexe  there  is  an  elegant  marble  monument  over  him> 
with  a  Latin  inscription  by  Dr.  Markham,  then  head 
master  of  Westminster  school,  and  late  Archbishop  of 
York*  In  this  inscription  he  is  said  to  have  been  born 
in  16799  dKid  his  age  to  be  73;  whereas  his  brother,  who 
furnished  the  particulars  pf  his  lile^  states  the  year  of  his 
birth  to  have  been  I6d4,  and  his  age  consequently  69* 

As  to  bis  person,  he  was  handsome,  with  a  countenance 
full  of  meaning  and  benevolence;  he  was  possessed  of 
great  mnscular  <stDengthy  and  of  a  robust  constitution 
until  he  impaired  it  by  bis  sedentary  and  too  close  appli* 
cation  to  his  studies^ 

.  The  almost  enthusiastic  energy  of  his  character,  which 
is  displayed  in  his  public  works,  was  also  apparent  in  his 
private  life  and  in  his  conversation :  but  notwithstanding 
this  animation  and  spirit,  his  manners  were  invariably  mild, 
unaiTected,  and  engaging.  At  Cloyoe  he  generally  rose 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning,  and  summoned  bis 
family  to  a  lesson  on  the  bass^  viol,  from  an  Italian  master 
whom  be  liberally  kept  for  their  instruction,  though  be 
himself  did  not  possess  an  ear  for  music.-— He. spent  the 
rest  of  the  morniag,  and  often  a  great  part  of  the  day  in 
study.  Few  persons  were  ever  held  in  higher  estimation 
by  those-  who  knew  his  worth,  than  Bishop  Berkeley. 
After  Bishop  Atterbury  had  been  introduced  to  him,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  in  astonishment,  and  said,  **  So  much 
understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence, 
and  such  humility,  1  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion 
of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentleman."  This  testi- 
mony may  well  excuse  the  well-known  line  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Pope,  in  which  he  ascribes 

*'  To  Berkeley  ev«i'y  virUie  under  Heaven/* 
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>  The  opiaioD  of  the  worldy.aft  tx>  the  literary  and  philoso- 
phical character  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  has  long  sioce  beeo 
settled.  In  metaphysical  speculation,  in  early  youth  his 
ardour  led  him  to  embrace,  and  to  form  theories  more 
fanciful  than  just.  Although  he  still  retained  his  par* 
tiality  for  the  study  of  Plato,  yet  towards  the'latter  part 
of  his  life,  he  is  saidto^bave  doubted  the  solidity  and 
utility  of  his  metaphysical  studies,  and  turned  his  attention 
towards  those  of  politico  atid  medicines,  as  being  of  more 
prtctieal advantage  to  manicind&  , Various  karned  men,  aqd 
10  particular  Bishop  fioadley^  haire  censured  his  works  aa 
corrupting  the  oatural  simplicity  of  Christiantty,  by 
blending  it  with  the  subtilty  abd  obscurity  of  metaphysics: 
and  Mr.  Hnmer asserts,  that  "  his  writings  are  the  best 
lewoos  of  scepticism  which  are  to  be  found,  either  among 
the  ancient  or  modem  philosophers — Bayle  himself  not 
excepted;"  and  that  ^  all  bis  argumenis  against  sceptics  as 
well  as  against  atheists  and  freethinkers,  though  otherwise 
iutended^are  in  reaKty  merely  sceptical,  appears  from  this, 
that  ih^  admU  of  no  answer,  and  produce  no  conviction" 
This  remark  is  not  correct;  and  the  otiKty  of  his  *'  Minute 
Philotofiier,"  and  sereral  other  works,  is  certainly  very 
great.  That  his  knowledge  extended  to  the  minutest  ob« 
jects,  and  included  the  arts  and  business  of  common  life, 
is  testified  by  Dr.  Blackwell  ia  his  **  Court  of  Augustus.'' 
The  industry  of  his  research, »a)nd  the  acuteness  of  his  ob* 
servations,  extended  not  only  to  Ae  mechanic  arts,  but  to 
the  various  departments  of  trade,  agriculture,  and  naviga- 
tion;' and  that  be  possessed  poetical  talents  in  An  eminent 
degrte,  if  he  had  thought .  proper  to  cultivate,  them, 
appears  from  his  animated  letters,  which  are  published  in 
the  works  of  Mr.  Pope^  andalso  from  several  compositions 
in  verse,  particularly  some  beautiful  stanzas,  written  on  the 
prospect  of  realizing  hifr  benevolent  scheme,  relating  to  his 
college  in  Bermuda.  The  classical  romance,  entitled 
'^  The  Adveutures  of  Signer  Gaudentio  di  Lucca,"  has  been 
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frciquentlj^  attributed  to  him,  but  certainly  was  not  bit 
composition. 

''  The  Works  of  George  Berkeley,  D.D.  late  Bishop  of 
Cloyne,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of  his  life,  and 
several  letters/'  See.  were  published  in  £  yols.  4to.  in 
1784. 


HON"''^-  JOHN  BERMINGHAM 

Was  the  second  son  of  Francis,  Lord  of  Athunry,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  being  the  twenty-first  who  held  the 
rank  of  baron  in  descent  from  Pierce  de  Bermingham, 
summoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  already  stated,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  IL  His  mother  was  the  Lady 
Mary  Nugent,  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  West* 
meath.  The  year  of  his  birth  we  have  not  been  informed  of, 
nor  are  we  in  possession  of  any  particulars  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life. 

Being  bred  to  the  sea  service,  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Romney ;  from  which  he  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Phoenix.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1745  be  commanded  the  Falcon  sloop  of  war;  in  which 
he  captured,  in  the  month  of  February,  close  in  with 
Dunkirk,  a  French  privateer,  of  eight  guns,  called  the 
Union ;  as  he  did  a  second,  of  tlie  same  force,  in  the 
month  of  March.  On  the  14th  of  May  following,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  captain  of  the  Glasgow  frigate.  He  died, 
according  to  Mr.  Hardy's  account,  on  the  8th  of  May^ 
1746;  but,  in  Lodge's  Irish  Peerage,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  somewhat  earlier,  in  an  engagement  with  a 
French  privateer.  This  assertion  is  in  some  degree  ex- 
plained by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  New- 
castle, dated  May  the  18th,  1745. 

'^  His  majesty's  ship  the  Falcon,  the  honourable  John 
Bermingham  commander,  of  fourteen  six-pounders,  and 
about  seventy  men,  fell  in  last  Tuesday,  off  Flamborough 
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Heady  with  a  French  privateer  of  eighteen  nine-poanders, 
six  six-poundersy  and  about  two  hondfedv  men.  The 
Falcon  foaght  her  several  glasses ;  but  night  coming  on, 
they  both  lay  to,  and  in  the  morning  renewed  the  engage- 
ment ;  when  the  privateer,  having  lost  a  great  many  men, 
thought  proper  to  sheer  off.  The  Fox  man-of-war,  of 
twenty  guns,  soon  after  falling  in  with  the  Falcon,  imme- 
diately gave  chace  to  the  privateer,  who  had  not  got  out 
of  sight;  so  that  we  expect  shortly  to  have  a  good  account 
of  her.  The  captain  of  the  Falcon  had  his  leg  shot  off 
above  the  knee  in  the  engagement;  but  none' of  crew 
were  killed,  and  only  two  hurt/' 

The  fact  probably  is,  that  he  was  promoted  to  the 
Glasgow  inimediately  on  his  arrival  in  port,  as  a  reward 
for  his  gallantry  on  the  preceding  occasion  ;  but  did  not 
long  survive  the  wounds  he  sustained  on  the  event  which 
caused  his  well«deserved  advancement. 


HARRIETT  CATHERINE  BERNARD, 

Countess  of  Bandon:  Her  ladyship  was  the  only 
-daughter  of  Richard  Boyle,  second  Earl  of  Shannon,  born 
January  12,  1768,  and  married,  February  12, 1784,  Francis 
Bernard,  Earl  hf  Bandon,  by  whom  she  had  eleven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  eight  survive  her.  This  lady's  excellent 
qualities  threw  a  lustre  on  her  high  descent,  and  a  pecu- 
liar brilliancy  on  her  surrounding  relatives.  In  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Castle  Bernard,  she  will  long  be 
gratefully  and  affectionately  remembered  for  her  muni* 
ficcnt  charities.  Her  excellent  understanding  directed 
her  to  the  most  useful  pursuits,  and  in  the  cultivation  of 
botanical  and  agricultural  knowledge,  she  was  induced  to 
forward  many  desirable  undertakings,  and  aided  most 
essentially  many  of  the  most  useful  esteblishments  ia 
Dublin,  as  well  as  the  Cork  Institution  and  Farming 
iroL.  1.  H 
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Society  in  the  neighbourhood.  Her  tmprovenients  at 
Castle  Bernard^  conducted  under  her  inimediate  direction, 
are  sufficient  evidences  of  the  correctness  of  ber  judg- 
ment ;  and,  in  the  formation  of  her  valuable  hbraryi  she 
has  left  a  monument  of  her  taste,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
pure  principles  of  her  heart.  By  her  sole  bounty  she 
supported  for  many  years  a  school  for  twenty-four  young 
women,  now  united  to  the  general  school  of  Bandon,  of 
which  she  was  the  patroness  and  foundress,  and  which  is 
conducted  on  such  an  ample  scale  of  liberality,  as  would 
do  credit  to  any  place  in  the  United  Kingdom.  She 
''  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless  and  him 
that  had  none'to  help  him;  'she  causfed  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  fc  .*  joy,  and  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to 
perish,  came  upon  her."  She  died  in  her  48th  year^-^ 
Her  death  appears  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  sus- 
ceptible feelings  of  maternal  tenderness,  in  the  anxiety  for 
the  fate  of  a  much-loved  son,  who  fell  in  Portugal  in  the 
24th  year  of  his  age.  She  expired  before  that  event  was 
confirmed,  and  the  following  inscription  to  her  memory 
was  engraved  on  a  monument  erected  in  the  church  of 
Ballymodan,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

**  Near  this  place  are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Harriett  Catherine,  Countess  of  Bandon,  daughter  of 
Richard,  Earl  of  Shannon,  and  wife  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Bandon,  by  whom  this  monument  is  erected.  In  her  the 
dignified  graces  of  superior  life  were,  by  a  rare  felicity  of 
combination,  united  with  the  unremitting  exercise  of  vii^ 
tues  truly  christian.  May  her  unaffected  piety,  conjugal 
affection,  parental  tenderness,  and  charity  alive  to  every 
call  of  distress,  prove  as  beneficial  in  their  example  as 
they  have  been  lamented  in  their  loss !  She  died  at  Castle 
Bernard,  on  the  7th  of  July,  1815,  in  the  48th  year  of  her 
age." 

The  same  monument  is  also  destined  to  record  the 
memory  of  two  of  her  sons,  the  Honourable  Francis 
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Bernard^  Ueateoant  of.the  9th  Light  Dragoons,  who  died 
ID  Portagaly  in  the  service  of  his  coantry,  the  24th  of 
January*  18 13,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age;  and  the 
Honourable  Henry  Boyle  Bernard,  comet  of  the  King's 
Dragoon  Guards,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  age. 


ISAAC  BICKERSTAFF, 

A  DRAMATIST  of  much  iugeuuity,  was  born  in  Dublin 
about  the  year  1732.  His  father  held  the  situation  of 
groom  porter  in  the  Castle,  which  place  was  abolished 
daring  the  lord*liealenancy  of  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1745. 
The  services  of  the  fetber,  however,  were  rewarded  with  a 
penaioD,  and  the  bod  Isaac  was  made  a  page.  After  the 
departure  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Bickerstaff  got  a 
commission  in  a  marine  corps,  which  it  is  said  he  left  in 
disgrace.  Notwithstanding,  he  continued  to  write  for  the 
stage  for  several  years,  when  in  all  probability  the  charge 
was  renewed  by  his  enemies,  which  drove  him  at  last  iato 
banishment. 

He  was  known  to  be  living  in  obscurity  in  London  in 
1811,  but  he  is  supposed  to  have  died  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1816. 

Bickerstaff 's  ^*  Love  in  a  Village,"  and  ''  Lionel  and 
Clarissa,"  aided  by  the  delightful  music  of  Doctor  Arne, 
still  keep  possession  of  the  stage ;  but  the  most  popular  of 
bis  productions  is  his  alteration  from  the  Nonjuror  of 
Cibber,  an  imitation  of  the  Tartuffe  of  Moli^re,  enti* 
tied  '*  The  Hypocrite."  This  comedy,  from  the  admirable 
situations  it  affords  for  the  actors,  independent  of  the  sar- 
castic humour  that  runs  throughout  it  against  the  preten^ 
den  to  religion,  has  been,  and  ever  will  be,  a  distinguished 
favourite  with  the  public. 

As  a  song  writer,  Bickerstaff  cannot  be  allowed  to  rank 
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yery  high ;  for  although  possessed  of  the  art  of  jingliag  his 
lines  well  together,  yet  they  are  always  mawkish  and- 
insipid ;  and  the  following  may  fairly  be  instanced  as  a 
proof  of  that  assertion,  and  a  specimen  of  the  author's 
powers  of  versification :"—  f 

*'  Oh  I  had  I  been  b^  ikte  decreed 
Some  humble  cottage  swaio. 
In  fair  Rosetta's  sight  to  feed 
My  sheep  upon  the  plain, 
What  bUss  had  I  been  bom  to  taste, 
Which  now  I  ne'er  most  know; 
Ye  enyious  powers !  why  have  ye  plac'd 
My  fair  one's  lot  so  low  ?'* 

Lots  in  a  Villagb. 

FW  be  ity  however,  from  us  to  insinuate,  that  even  Bick- 
erstaff  has  been  outdone  in  dramatic  song-writing  of  late 
years ;  no,  with  the  exception  of  those  casual  fits  of  good 
nature  with  which  the  managers  are  seized,  (about  as  often 
as  light  occurs  at  the  Poles,)  and  we  are  treated  with  one 
of  the  heart-cheering  effusions  of  Burns  or  Moore;  we 
have  just  as  much  affiectation^  stupidity,  and  sickly  sensi*^ 
btlity  as  heretofore. 


SiE  JOHN  BIRMINGHAM, 

Afterwards  created  Earl  of  Louth,  made  an  important 
figure  in  Ireland  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  After  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  the  Scots  not  only  made 
many  irruptions  into  England,  committing  terrible  devas- 
tations, but  also  united  \uth  a  party  in  Ireland,  who  chose 
for  their  king,  Edward  Bruce,  brother  of  Robert,  king  of 
Scotland,  and  had  him  crowned  at  Knocknemelan,  neac 
Dunkald.  Against  these  Sir  John  Birmingham  was  ap* 
pointed  general,  and  by  his  valour  and  military  skill,  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  and  to  a  civil  faction,  which,  though 
too  weak  to  hope  for  complete  success,  might  yet  have 
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for  many  years  disturbed  the  peace  and  happiness  of  the 
kingdom.  After  the  death  of  Edward  Bruce,  he  again 
encountered  the  Scots,  and  defeated  their  army  with  a 
very  great  slaughter.  In  reward  of  his  services,  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Louth,  and  had  lands  bestowed  npon  him 
to  support  his  rank.  He  afterwards  suppressed  various 
banditti,  who,  with  the  aid  of  the  Scots,  were  harassing  the 
kingdom.  He  manifested  his  regard  for  religion  in  the 
manner  of  that  age,  by  founding  the  Franciscan  Friary  of 
Thetnay,  in  King's  County.  He  was  afterwards  mur- 
dered by  a  combination  of  families,  who  hated  hiB  virtues, 
and  envied  his  honours  and  possessions. 


JOSEPH  BLACK. 

It  would  be  an  act  of  flagrant  injustice,  not  only  to  the 
individual,  but  to  posterity,  to  exclude  the  imperishable 
name  of  Black,  from  the  trivial  circumstance  of  Ireland 
pot  having  been  the  spot  of  his  birth :  a  chemist,  the 
mere  record  of  whose  discoveries  is  suflGu^ient  to  entitle 
him  both  to  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  all  succeeding 
a^es. 

He  was  born  in  France  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne*", 
in  1728.  His  father,  Mr.  John  BJack,  was  a  native  of 
Belfast,  and  descended  from  a  Scotch  family  which  had 
been  settled  there  for  many  years.  His  connections  with 
the  wine  trade  induced  him  to  reside  at  Bourdeaux,  where 
he  formed  a  matrimonial  connection  with  a  daughter  of 
Mr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  the  family  of  Halhead,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, who  was  also  engaged  in  the  same  trade  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Black  was  a  man  of  considerable  information, 
which  he  communicated  with  so  much  candour  and  libe- 
rality, that  his  acquaintance  and  conversation  were  eagerly 

*  Walsh,  howevor  (in  hU  Hutory  of  Dablin)  states, « that  it  is  generally 
believed  that  Belfast  wu  the  place  of  his  birth." 
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songbl  after  by  many  of  the.first  literary  characters  of  the 
coQotry  io  which  he  had  fixed  his  abode*  Among  others 
who  esteemed  him  as  a  friend  and  companion,  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  president  Moatesquien,  whose 
strong  partiality  for  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England, 
was  owingy  in  a  great  measurei  to  the  information  derived 
from  this  gentleman,  and  who,  on  Mr.  Black's  retiring 
ffom  trade  to  bis  native  country,  expressed  the  most 
friendly  sentiments  of  regret  for  the  loss  he  was  about  to 
-sostain,  in  several  letters  which  are  still  preserved  by  that 
gentleman's  family. 

The  earlier  years  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Black  were 
passed  at  his  father's  house  at  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was 
attended  by  proper  masters  to  instruct  him  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  usual  branches  of  education.  His  father, 
however,  desirous  that  he  should  be  educated  as  a  British 
subject,  sent  him  at  the  age  of  twelve  to  Belfast,  where 
he  continued  till  1746.  Being  now  required  to  make 
choice  of  a  profession,  he  preferred  that  of  medicine, 
the  studies  connected  with  that  science  being  most  con* 
genial  to  his  disposition.  In  consequence  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  where  he  arrived  and  commenced  his 
studies  at  the  time  that  Dr.  Cullen  had  just  entered  on  his 
career  as  professor  of  chemistry.  The  gigantic  powers  of 
mind  which  that  great  man  possessed,  quickly  became 
sensible  of  the  low  state  in  which  chemical  knowledge 
then  existed ;  he  felt  conscious  of  his  strength,  and  en- 
tered the  lists  With  an  ardour  which  raised  the  attention 
of  the  students  at  the  university,  and  inspired  them  with 
a  portion  of  that  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  the  science 
with  which  himself  was  actuated. 

Delighted  with  the  study,  which,  under  the  auspices  of 
this  great  man,  was  gradually  rising  to  the  rank  of  a  liberal 
science;  yeung  Black  attachec'  himself  with  so  much 
attention  to  the  professor,  that  Cullen^  who  took  great  - 
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pleasure  in  noticing  and  assitfting  the  efforts  of  his  pupils, 
took  him  under  his  particular  direction.  Mr.  Black  was 
nn willing  to  trust  to  the  reports  of  chemical  processes, 
until  he  bad  himself  repeated  them ;  the  accuracy  and 
dexterity  with  which  he  performed  his  experiments,  toge- 
ther mrith  the  attachment  of  the  professw,  caused  him  to 
be  regarded  as  CuUen's  assistant,  in  which  capacity  he 
frequently  acted,  and  his  experiments  at  this  early  age 
were  often  referred  to  as  good  authority.  His  note- 
books, trhich  are  stilt  preserved,  point  out  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  study  which  he  had  laid  down  for  himselfy 
and  are  particularly  carious,  as  they  exhibit  the  germs  of 
his  ideas,  and  their  after- progress,  until  they  ripened  into 
those  great  discoveries  which  produced  so  complete  a 
revolution  in  chemical  science. 

The  action  of  Sihoniriptics  on  the  human  frame,  at  that 
time  excited  great  attention,  and  the  professors  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh  were  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  pupils  then  engaged  in  their 
studies,  of  course  warmly  entered  into  the  contest,  and 
when  Black  left  Glasgow  to  finish  his  medical  education 
at  Edinburgh,  in  1750,  the  differences  of  opinion  were  at 
their  height.  The  natural  bent  of  his  inclination  engaged 
him  in  the  controversy,  and,  during  his  residence  at  the 
house  of  his  cousin-german,  Mr.  Russell,  professor  of 
natural  philosophy  in  the  university,  he  entered  into  a 
course  of  experiments  to  investigate  the  cause  of  causticiiyt 
a  property  in  which  all  the  lithontriptics  then  in  use, 
agreed.  He  at  first  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  older 
chemists,  that  lime,  during  the  burning  of  it,  absorbs 
something  from  the  fire,  which,  entering  into  combination 
with  it,  renders  caustic  what  was  before  mild  and  inno- 
cuous. This  he  attempted  to  separate,  and  collect  from 
the  caustic  lime,  but  without  efiect ;  and,  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  experiments,  he  found  reason  to  conceive  that  caus- 
ticity depended  on  the  removal,  rather  than  the  addition, 
of  some  other  substance.  This  suspicion  took  possession  of 
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hismindin  t752,andhecootioaedbi8  observations  till  1754, 
when  he  published  ''  Dissertatio  Inaugoralis  de  Hamore 
Acido  a  Cibis  Orto  et  Magoesia-Alba.''  His  observationa 
and  reasonings  on  the  subject,  were  more  fully  developed  in 
'f  Experiments  upon  Magnesia  Alba,  Quicklime,  and  some 
other  Alkaline  Substances/'  which  were  read  before  the 
Literary  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterwards  inserted 
iQ  the  second  volume  of  the  Essays  Ifhysical  and  Literary, 
published  by  tbat  Society. 

The  experiments  in  this  paper  are  simple,  but  inge- 
niously devised ;  it  is  concise,  yet  perspicuous ;  and  the 
deductions  are  so  just,  that  it  is  considered  a  moAt  ex- 
cellent model  of  composition,  reasonings  and  arrangement* 
The  facts  it  develops  are  now  so  well  known  to  every  one 
as  forming  one  of  the  first  elements  of  chemistry,  thatit 
would  be  unnecessary  to  detail  them,  were  it  not  to  exem* 
plify  the  history  of  the  science  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
discovery  of  that  immense  class  of  substances  known  .by 
the  name  of  gasses. 

Magnesia  had  hitherto  been. confounded  with  the  other 
absorbent  earths,  being  conceived  to  be  merely  a  modifi- 
cation of  lime.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Black  proved, 
that  it  was  distinct  from  that  substance ;  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  investigate  its  afinnity  to  acids. 

in  endeavouring  to  convert  magnesia  into  quicklime 
by  fire,  he  discovered  that  a  subtile  part  was  extricated  in 
the  form  of  air,  which  had  been  imprisoned  under  a  solid 
form.  This  accounted  for  the  effervescence  of  magnesia 
with  acids  before,  but  not  after,  calcination.  Calcined 
magnesia,  by  a  very  happily-conceived  experiment,  was 
discovered  to  absorb  from  common  vegetable  alkali 
(potass)  as  much  air  as  it  had  lost  by  exposure  to  fire  ; 
thus  the  same  air  which  was  contained  in  magnesia,  was 
detected  in  alkali,  and  in  limestone  unburnt.  From  these 
discoveries  the  author  acutely  concluded,  that  the  cause 
of  the  causticity  of  quicklime  was  the  separation  of  the 
above  air  by   fire  from  calcareous  earth ;  and  tbat  lime 
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became  mild  calcareoaa  earth  by  re-uDitiDg  with  tbia  air. 
This  theory  was  demoDstrated  by  plain  and  incontro* 
vertible  experiaieats ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
it  should  immediately  supplant  the  then  received  hypcv 
thesis,  that  the  causticity  of  lime  depended  on  the  union 
of  igneous  particles. 

Lime  being  discovered  to  take  this  air  from  alkalies, 
and  thereby  render  them  caustic,  the  same  beautiful  theory 
of  causticity  was  extended  to  these  substances,  and  thus 
the  true  reason  of  alkalies  being  rendered  caustic  by  lime 
was  given.  Lime  was  also  observed  to  attract  this  air  firom 
magnesia. 

This  air  was  shewn  to  be  different  from  the. common 
atmospheric  air;  and  he  concluded  that  it  was  either 
a  peculiar  species  of  elastic  fluid  dispersed  through  the 
atmosphere,  or  an  exceedingly  subtle  powder.  This  newly 
discovered  substance  be  named  Jired  air;  improperly,  in- 
deed, as  be  was  himself  aware,  but  the  name  was  naturally 
enough  applied  to  a  substance  which  be  looked  upon  as 
having  been  fixed  iu  the  sub&tance  of  the  bodies  with 
which  it  was  combined. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  luminous  experiments  of 
Dr.  Black,  by  which  were  demonstrated  the  peculiar  nature 
of  magnesia;  the  existence  of  a  new  species  of  air,  in  mild 
alkalies,  magnesia,  and  calcareous  earth;  the  cause  of  the 
.effervescence  of  these  substances  with  acids;  the  cause  of 
the  loss  of  weight  in  these  substances  by  acids  or  fire; 
that  the  causticity  of  alkalies  and  lime  depended  on  the 
separation  of  this  new  air;  and  the  relative  affinities  of  this 
air  to  alkalies  and  earths. 

Important  as  these  facts  were,  considered  merely  as 
belonging  to  the  substance  discpvered  and  investigated4>y 
Dr.  Black,  they  were  infinitely  more  so,  on  account  of  the 
new  field  they  opened  to  the  view  of  chemical  philosophers, 
of  substances  of  different  specie^,  in  agaseous  form,  of  which 
they  had  no  idea  before;  the  opinion  of  Hales  and  others 
being,  that  aeriform  matter  was  of  the  same  species  as 
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that  of  the  atmospherei  under  various  modifications.  These 
experiments,  at  the  same  time  opened  to  the  view  of  ob- 
servers, the  transition  of  elastic  fluids  to  a  concrete  state, 
by  uniting  to  different  bodies,  and  the  change  from  a  solid 
to  an  dastic  form  on  their  extricKtion ;  and  as  these  elastic 
fluids  were  probably  of  many  species,  it  was  begun  to  be 
considered  that  aeriform  bodies  might  possess  aflinities, 
and  have  as  great  a  share  in  the  composition  of  bodies  as 
acids,  alkalies,  8cc.,  of  which,  the  first  instances  had  been 
shewn  by  the  above  paper  of  Dr.  Black. 

This  celebrated  professoir  in  his  lectures,  afterwards 
shewed  that  the  inflammable  air  was  totally  different  from 
fixed  air;  but  never  having  published  those  experiments, 
be  has  never  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  this 
elastic  inflammable  fluid. 

The  first  oflfspring  of  these  discoveries  was,  Brownrigg's 
experiments  on  the  air  of  Pyrmont  water,  in  which  was 
shewn  the  existence  of  the  fixed  air  discovered  by  Dr. 
Black.  These  were  succeeded  by  the  accurate  and  pro- 
found experiments  of  Mr.  Cavendish  on  fixed  and  inflam- 
mable air,  with  an  excellent  description  of  the  apparatus 
for  chemical  experiments  on  aeriform  bodies.  Dr.  Priestley 
next  extended  the  knowledge  of  pneumatic  chemistry; 
and  the  investigation  into  this  branch  of  chemical  philo- 
sophy, soon  after  began  in  Sweden,  Germany,  and  France. 
In  this  latter  country,  the  knowledge  resulting  from  the 
investigation  of  the  properties  of  aeriform  bodies,  suggested 
the  new  system  of  chemistry,  so  sublimely  simple  in  its 
theory;  and  the  fountain  from  which  it  sprung  was  the 
above  set  of  experiments  by  Dr.  Black. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression,  in  which  the 
pursuit  of  the  history  of  the  science  has  led  us  away  from 
that  of  the  individual.  In  1755,  Dr.  Cullen  was  removed 
from  the  chemical  chair  at  Glasgow,  to  a  professorship  at 
Edinburgh;  and  the  abilities  which  Black  had  displayed  in 
the  assistance  he  had  afibrded  to  that  great  man,  together 
with  his  recent  and  splendid  discoveries,  pointed  him  out 
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as  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  his  former  teacher.  He 
was  therefore  appointed  professor  of  chemistty  and  ana- 
tomy, in  the  university  of  Glasgow  early  in  the  ensuing 
year;  but  not  conceiving  himself  sufficiently  qualified  to 
undertake  public  lectures  on  anatomy,  he  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  the  university  to  exchange  that  task  with 
the  professor  of  medicine.  His  time  was  now  devoted  to 
delivering  lectures  on  chemistry  and  the  institutes  of 
medicine,  and  his  reputation  as  a  prifestor  increased  every 
year.  The  situation  he  held,  and  the  anxious  attention 
he  paid  to  his  patients,  hiave  been  adduced  to  account  for 
the  little  progress  he  made  in  that  fine  career  of  experi- 
mental investigation,  which  he  had  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced. This  inactivity  must  be  much  regretted  as  highly 
injurious  to  the  science,  and  it  displayed  an  indolence  or 
carelessness  of  reputation,  not  eanly  to  be  justified; 

He  stil),  however,  continued  to  pursue  bis  chemical  re» 
searches,  though  they  were  directed  to  a  different  object. 
He  engaged  in  a  series  of  experiments  relative  to  heat, 
which  bad  occupied  his  attention  at  intervals,  fr6m.  the 
earliest  period  of  his  philosophical  investigations.  On 
this  sdbject  he  prosecuted  his  inquiries  with  so  much 
success,  as  to  lay  dpwn  some  primary  axioms,  which  he 
established  beyond  the  power  of  controversy  to  shake 
them.  *His  account  of  his  experiments  and  reasoning  on 
this  subject  was  comprised  in  a  paper  drawA  up  wit^his 
usual  accuracy  and  perspicuity,  and  which  was  iread, 
April  £3,  1762,  before  a  literary  society,  consisting  of  the 
members  of  the  university,  and  such  gentlemen  as  mani- 
fested a  taste  for  philosophy  and  literature,  and  who  met 
every  Friday  in  the  Faculty  Room  of  the  college.  His 
discoveries  in  this  department  of  science  were  perhaps  the 
most  important  he  ever  made,  and  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  experiments  by  which  his  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  established,  were  at  once  simple  ond  decisive;  but  to 
enter  into  the  subject  at  sufficient  length  to  ensure  per- 
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spicuity  would  be  improper.  The  aictoms,  however, 
which  he  establuhed,  were  osaally  expressed  by  him  iQ 
the  following  terms : — 

.  1.  When  a  solid  body  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  there 
enters  into  it,  and  unites  with  it,  a  quat^tity  offbeat,  the 
presence  of  which  is  not  indicated  by  the  thermometer; 
and  this  combination  is  the  cause  of  the  fluidity  which  the 
body  assumes.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  fluid  body  is 
converted  into  a  solid,  a  quantity  of  heat  separates  from 
it,  the  presence  of  which  was  not  formerly  indicated  by  the 
thermometer;  and  this  separation  is  the  cause  of  the 
solid  form  the  fluid  assumes. 

2.  When  a  liquid  body  is  raised  to  the  boiling  tempe- 
rature by  the  continued  and  copious  application  of  heat, 
its  particles  suddenly  attract  to  themselves  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  heat,  and  by  this  combination  their  mutual  relation 
is  so  changed,  that  they  no  longer  attract  each  other,  but 
are  converted  into  an  elastic  fluid  like  air.    On  the  other 
hand,  when  these  elastic  fluids,  either  by  condensation 
or  by  the  application  of  cold  bodies,  are  re-converted  into 
liquids,  they  give  out  a  vast  quantity  of  heat,  the  presence 
of  which  was  not  formerly  indicated  by  the  thermometer. 
.  Thus  water,  when  it  assumes  the  solid  form,  or  is  con- 
verted into  ice,  gives  out  140®  of  heat;  and  ice,  in  becom- 
ing water,  absorbs   140^  of  heat.     Thus  again,  water  in 
being  converted  into  steam,  absorbs  about  1000®  of  heat, 
without  becoming  sensibly  hotter  than  212®.    The  ther- 
mometer had  long  been  considered  by  chemical  philoso- 
phers as  the  only  method  of  discovering  the  degree  of 
heat  in  bodies ;  yet  this  instrument  gives  no  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  140°  of. heat  which  combine  with  ice 
to  convert  it  into  water,  nor  of  the  1000®  which  combine 
with  water  when  it  is  converted  into  steam.     Dr.  Black, 
therefore,  said   that  the  beat  is  concealed  {latei)  in  the 
water  and  steam,  and  he  briefly  expressed  this  fact  by  ap- 
plying to  the  heat,  in  this  case,  the  term  of  latent  heat. 
It  may,  however,  be  necessary  to  observe,  that  though 
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Dr.  Black's  theory  has  been  adopted  by  every  modera 
chemist,  yet  great  differences  have  existed  with  respect  to 
the  quantity  of  heat  thus  absorbed.  This  doctrine  was 
immediately  applied  by  its  author  to  the  explanation  of  a 
vast  number  of  natural  phenomena,  and  in  his  experimental 
investigations  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  two  celebrated 
pupils,  Dr.  Irvine  and  Mr.  Watt;  the  latter  of  these 
gentlemen  afterwards  adding  great  improvements  to  the 
steam-engine  of  Bolton^  from  the  circumstance  of  his  un- 
derstanding so  well  the  theory  of  that  powerful  agent. 

This  theory  was  explained  in  his  lectures  every  year  to 
a  vast  concourse  of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe;  yet 
the  criminal  negligence  of  the  a^uthor  in  not  favouring  the 
world  with  a  printed  account  of  his  discovery,  has  caused 
the  credit  of  it  to  be  assigned  to  various  persons,  whose 
ideas  on  the  subject  were  obtained  from  him  alone. 

Laplace,  in  his  Investigations  concerningHeat,  published 
many  years  after,  obviously  borrowed  largely  from  Dr. 
Black,  and  indeed  exhibited  little  more  than  the  experi- 
ments which  he  had  suggested.  He,  however,  never 
mentions  Dr.  Blaek  at  all ;  every  thing  in  his  dissertation 
assumes  the  air  of  originality ;  he  rather  appears  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  prevent  the  opinions  and  discoveries 
of  our  celebrated  chemist  from  being  known  or  attended 
to  by  his  countrymen.  The  observations  of  Dr.  Crawford 
on  the  capacities  of  different  bodies  for  heat,  were  also 
borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  Dr.  Black,  who  first 
pointed  out  the  proper  method  of  investigating  that 
subject. 

The  most  extraordinary  proceeding,  however,  was  that 
of  De  Luc,  which  exhibits  an  imdacity  unparelleled  in  the 
annals  of  scientific  or  literary  plagiarism.  He  expressed 
to  Dr.  Black  his  unbounded  admiration  of  his  beautiful 
theory  of  latent  heat,  and  offered  with  much  zeal  to  be- 
come his  editor.  Averse  to  trouble  and  exertion,  he  after 
much  difficulty  consented  to  furnish  De  Luc  with  the  ne- 
cessary materials  to  prepare  the  work  for  the  public  eye. 
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At  length,  in  1788,  De  Luc  published  his  ''Iddes  %ur]h 
Met^rologie ;''  and  it  was  indeed  with  astonishment  that 
Black  and  his  friends  perceived  the  doctrine  claimed  by 
De  Lnc  as  his  own  discovery;  coolly  informing  the  reader 
that  he  had  great  satis£action  in  understanding  that 
Dr.  Black  coincided  with  his  opinions ! 

In  1766,  his  friend  Dr.  Cullen  being  appointed  proftsser 
of  medicine  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  a  vacancy 
occurred  in  the  chemical  chair,  and  Dr.  Black  was  again 
appointed  his  successor  with  general  approbation.  The 
great  concourse  of  pupils  which  the  deservedly  high  repu* 
tation  of  that  oelebrated  school  of  medicine  brought  to 
his  lectures,  was  highly  gratifying  to  a  mind  like  Dr. 
Black's,  which  delighted  in  attracting  attention  to  his 
favourite  science.  As  the  demands  on  his  talents  increased, 
they  became  more  conspicuous  and  more  extensively 
usefuL  Impressed  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance 
of  his  duties  as  a  professor,  he  directed  his  whole  attention 
to  his  lectures,  and  his  object  was  to  make  them  so  plain, 
that  they  should  be  comprehended  by  the  meanest  and 
most  illiterate  capacity  among  his  hearers.  Never  did 
any  man  succeed  more  completely.  His  pupils  were  not 
only  instructed,  but  delighted,  and  many  became  his 
pupils  merely  to  be  amused.  This  pleasing  style,  and  the 
numerous  and  well-conducted  experiments  by  which  he 
illustrated  every  point  of  the  science,  contributed  greatly 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  it  became  in 
Edinburgh  a  necessary  and  fashionable  part  of  the  aocom« 
plishment  of  a  gentleipan. 

This  attention,  however,  to  simplifying  his  lectures 
had  an  effect,  which  perhaps  was,  on  the  whole,  rather 
unfortunate.  The  improvement  of  the  science  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  laid  aside  by  him.  Perhaps  also  the 
ddicacy  of  bis  constitution  precluded  his  exertions.  The 
slightest  cold,  the  most  trifling  approach  to  repletion, 
occasioned  feverishness,  affected  his  breath,  and,  if  not 
speedily  removed  by  relaxation  of  thought  and  gentle 
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exercise^  brought  on  a  spitting  of  blood.  His  natural  ten- 
dency to  these  complaints  was  materially  increased  by  th« 
sedentary  life  to  which  study  confioed  him;;  and  he  always 
found  them  aggravated  by  intense  thinking,  in  addition 
to  this,  he  was  so  particular  in  his  notions  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  work  intended  for  publication  should  be  exe* 
cuted,  that  the  pains  he  took  in  arranging  the  plan  neyer 
failed  to  affect  his  health,  and  oblige  him  to  desist.  This 
completely  prevented  him  from  proceeding  in  what  his 
friends  had  strenuously  recommended,  in  consequence  of 
the  dismgenuous  treatment  he  had  met  with, — an  account 
of  his  observations  and  discoveries.  As  an  author,  he  is 
known  only  by  his  ''  Dissertatio  Inauguialis,"  which  was 
the  work  of  duty;  his  ''  Experiments  on  Magnesia,"  &c. 
mentioned  above,  which  was  nece^ary  to  explain  and 
establish  what  he  had  asserted  in  his  inaugural  disser- 
tation* His  ^*  Observations  on  the  more  ready  Freezing 
of  Water  that  has  been  boiled,"  were  extorted  from  him, 
and  published  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1774; 
and  the '' Analysis  of  the  Waters  of  some  boSing  Springs 
in  Icelaod,"  which  exhibits  much  ability  in  explaining  the 
formation  of  siliceous  earth,  was  written  at  the  request  of 
his  friend  T.  J.  Stanley,  Esq.  and  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  at  Edinburgh,  and  published  by  their  Council. 
These  are  the  only  works  which  have  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Black.  His  lectures  were  published  after  hia 
deathy  in  1803,  by  his  friend  and  pupil,  Professor  Robison, 
in  two  volumes,  quarto. 

His  only  apprehension,  we  are  informed,  was  that  of  a 
long-continued  sick  bed;  less,  perhaps,  from  any  selfish 
feeling,  than  from  the  consideration  of  the  trouble  and 
distress  which  it  would  occasion  to  his  friends ;  and  never 
was  so  generous  a  wish  more  completely  gratified.  On 
the  ^th  of  November,  1799,  iti  the  71st  year  of  his  age, 
he  expired  without  convulsion,  shock,  or  stupor;  sitting  at 
table  with  his  usual  fare,  some  bread,  a  few  prunes,  and  a  j 
measured  quantity  of  milk  diluted  with  water,  having  the 
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cup  in  his  hands,  and  feeling  *the  vital  powers  quickly 
ebbing,  he  set  it  down  on  bis  knees,  which  were  joined 
together,  aftid  kept  it  steady  with  his  hand.  In  this  attitude 
he  expired  without  struggle  or  groan,  or  even  a  writhe  in 

f  his  countenance ;  and  as  though  an  experiment  had  been 
required  to  prove  to  his  friends  the  facility  with  which  he 
departed,  not  a  drop  of  his  drink  was  spilled.  His  servant 
opened  the  door  to  tell  him  that  some  friend  had  left  his 
name,  but  seeing  him  in  that  easy  posture,  supporting  his 
bason  on  his  knees,  he  supposed  that  he  had  fallen  asleep, 

,t  as  he  sometimes  did  after  his  meals.  He  therefore  went 
back  and  shut  the  door;  but,  before  he  went  down  stairs, 
an  anxiety,  which  he  could  not  account  for,  induced  him 
to  return  again.    He  went  up  pretty  near  to  his  master, 

I     and  turned  to  go  away  perfectly  satisfied  ;  but  returning 

^     again  and  coming  close  to  him,  he  found  that  the  vital 
spark  had  fled. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Dr.  Black,  similar  to  his  life,  mild, 
gentle,  and  easy.  A  man,  whose  singular  suavity  of  man- 
ners and  obligingness  of  disposition,  ensured  him  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  never  lost  a  friend, 
except  by  the  stroke  of  death.  His  appearance  was  inte- 
resting, and  his  countenance  exhibited  that  expression  of 
inward  satisfaction,  which,  by  giving  ease  to  the  beholder, 
never  fails  to  please.  His  manners  were  unaffected  and 
graceful,  and  he  readily  entered  into  conversation,  whether 
with  the  man  of  science,  or  with  society  in  general,  in 
which  he  delighted,  for  he  was  beloved  in  it.  He  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  elegant  accomplishments  ;  his  ear 
was  highly  musical ;  his  voice  was  fine  and  well-managed ; 
and  he  performed  on  the  flute  with  great  taste  and  feeling. 
He  had  never  studied  drawing  as  an  art,  yet  his  pencil 
possessed  strong  powers  of  expression,  even  approximating 
to  the  talents  of  an  historical  painter.  His  eye,  indeed, 
was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  even  a  retort  or  a  crucible,  was 
to  him  an  example  of  beauty  or  deformity.  In  business, 
every  thing  was  done  properly  and  correctly^  every  thing 
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hid  iu  time  appointed  for  it,  and  he  had  always  leisure  ia 
itore. 

As  a  chemist,  be  deservedly  ranks  high  in  the  estimatipn 
of  his  brethren ;  his  discoveries  were  wonderful  in  them- 
selvesi  and  immense  in  the  applications  which  have  re- 
sulted from  them .  Yet  we  cannot  avoid  regretting  that 
his  health  or  indolence  prevented  him  from  pursuing  that 
glorious  experimental  career  which  he  opened  to  the  view 
of  others,  adapted  as  lie  was  in  every  respect  to  have  ex« 
tended  our  acquaintance  with  that  art.  His  perspicuity 
in  his  writings  and  lectures  can  never  be  sufficiently 
admired ;  his  principles  are  so  clearly  expressed,  that  they 
cannot  be  misunderstood  even  by  ignorance,  nor  mis- 
represented by  malice.  His  reputation  bad  extended  to 
the  continent,  where  he  was  no  less  esteemed  than  in  the 
country  iq  which  he  resided;  and  he  had  latterly  the 
honour  of  being  appointed  one  of  the  eight  Foreign 
Associates  of  the  Koyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Lavoisier, 
whose  liberality  in  this  respect  is  worthy  of  admiration, 
when  we  consider  the  mean  and  heartless  envy  which  too 
frequently  exists  between  distinguished  literary  and  scieu« 
tific  characters. 
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X  HE  earlier  pages  of  the  history  of  Ireland  teem  with 
so  many  glorious  instances  of  distinguished  heroes,  com- 
bining  in  themselves  the  united  characters  of  warriors  and 
statesmen,  that  we  have  been  desirous  of  passing  them 
oyer  in  silence,  lest  their  number  should  add  too  much  to 
the  bulk  of  our  volume.  In  an  undertaking,  however,  of 
this  nature,  it  ;would  be  an  unpardonable  negligence  to 
omit 

^  Brien— the  glory  and  grace  of  hia  age." 

A  short  sketch  of  whose  life  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable 
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to  tiie  reedet,  though  f»r  beyond  tiie  {tourer  <df  the  ^ttiier 
to  do  justice  to  bis  merits. 

Bmn  Boirumbe,  the  son  of  Cineidi,  ift  conned  to 
baVe  beeta  bom  in  the  year  9^ ;  and  passed  throwgh  the 
usual  cout«e  of  edacauon  appropriated  to  the  mms  of  the 
IHsh -kings^  in  which  war^  Uteratmey  and  ffolirieB,  fon*ed 
Khe  iieceisary  basis  on  which  to  groowd  the  iiiistriiei;io&  laf 
the  future  fHiier.  A  couvse  of  gtodtes  «o  peouiKwIy  adapted 
td  his  dhpositioii,  took  firm  possession  of  «be  aoiit  ef  «tv 
hero,  and  his  future  life  was  demoted  to  the  praciiee  of 
theae  exoellent  lessons  he  had  natbibed  in  his  yoQth% 

Bis  first  «S6ay  in  arms  was  ki  the  capacity  of  general  lie 
hfis  4>no«her  MahcOy  Kiiig  >of  Norrti  fif  unster,  wben  tie 
entirely  routed  a  nuitteroas  aftid  nimost  overwhdning 
body  of  the  Danea,  who  bad  daved  to  make  nn  incnrsion, 
with  ibe  design' of  plundering  the  country  under  his  pro^ 
tection.  Soon  after  this  irictory>  on  an  insvrrection  nmong 
his  subjects,  Mahon  Wtas  deprived  df  his  throne,  and  basely 
murdered;  but  his  brother  Bi^ien  took  such  >effeetMJ 
measures  that  he  succeeded  to  the  tkvoae,  in  which  bis 
first  object  was  to  be  revenged  on  the  murderers  of  hia 
brother.  This  he  epeedily  and  completely  effected^  thongh 
bis  enemies  had  called  the  Danes  to  their  assistattce. 
Victory  again  sat  on  his  sword,  and  peace  crowned  bis 
exertions.  He  became,  in  968,  King  of  both  Munsters, 
which  he  cleared  from  the  invaders,  and  re-established  in 
their  former  privileges.  He  gave  new  vigour  to  the  laws(, 
by  summoning  a  feis  or  parliament  at  Cashell ;  and  he 
caused  the  ruined  churches  and  monasteries  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  to  be  restored  to  their 
livings.  His  annual  revenue,  as  King  of  M unster,  was 
immense,  and  is  calculated  to  give  a  magnificent  idea  of 
the  riches  of  Ireland  in  bis  time;  a  particular  accoutit of 
it  is.  contained  in  the  Leabhar  na  Cleart,  or  Book  of 
Righu,  and  which  O'Halloran  has  translated. 

Domnald,  monarch  of  Ireland,  tired  of  the  pageantry  of 
royalty,  quitted  the  thraoe  in  980,  a\id  MalUchie  was 
chosen  his  successor*    The  jealousy  with  whipb  he  re- 
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garded  the  glory  of  Bnea  was  hereditary,  and  tlie  knovr- 
ledge  of  this  probably  induced  O'Fdan  to  form  a  powerful 
confedeiaey  against  the  King  of  Munster.  Near  Water* 
JPord  the  armies  engaged  $  Brien,  with  his  usual  fortune, 
obtained  a  complete  victory;  and  the  attempts  of  his 
enemies  to  ruin  his  power,  terminated  in  the  reduction  of 
the  whole  of  sontbem  Ireland  under  his  power,  by  which 
he  became  King  of  Leath  Mogha. 

So  signal  a  success  irritated  the  envious  Malachie;  and, 
in  982,  he  invaded  Munster,  and  carried  off  considerable 
plunder.  The  next  yeiu*,' having  taken  into  his  pay  a 
numerous  body  of  Danes,  he  made  a  fresh  incursion  into 
Leinster.  This  repeated  insult  roused  the  indignation  of 
Brien ;  he  prepared  to  wreak  a  signal  vengeance  on  the 
head  of  Malachie,  who,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  so 
speedy  and  severe  a  retribution,  offered  him  peace,  in 
which  he  engaged  to  make  restitution  for  all  die  damages 
he  had  committed. 

Continually  in  arms  against  the  plundering  and  op- 
pressive Danes,  he  reduced  them  from  a  state  of  indepen* 
dency  to  absolute  subjection ;  and  so  benefited  the  country 
at  large,  that  a  convention  of  the  states  of  Connaught  and 
Mauiter,  ^contrasting  his  power,  magnanimity  and  justice 
with  the  passive  temporising  spirit  of  Malachie,  agreed  to 
d^equest  Brien  to  assume  the  monarchy,  and  engaged  to 
support  him  to  their  utmost.  Deputies  were  dispatched 
40  Malachie  to  inform  him  of  their  intention,  and  to  desire 
him  to  resign  a  throne  he  was  so  ill  qualified  to  fill. 
He  received  the  proposal  with  surprise  and  indignation, 
declaring,  as  he  lived,  he  would  die — Monarch  of  Ireland. 
Brien  was  prepared  for  such  an  answer :  at  the  head  of 
« large  army  of  veterans  he  marched  to  Tara;  but  Ma- 
lachie representing  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  collect  his 
troops,  and  requesting  a  month  for  that  purpose,  Brien 
granted  him  his  wish,  on  the  condition,  that,  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  he  were  not  able  to  defend  the  crown, 
lie  shouIU  resign  it  into  his  hands.     All  the  exertions. 
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however,  of  Malachie  were  useless ;  the  Princes  of  Leath 
Cain  were  either  too  much  attached  to  Brien,  or  dreaded 
his  power,  and  refused  to  answer  the  summons  of  Malar 
chie.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  appeared  before  Brien, 
and  surrendered  to  him  the  insignia  of  royalty;  but 
Brien  with  generous  humanity,  allowed  him  twelve  months 
longer  to  take  measures  to  preserve  them. 
^  So  liberal  a  behaviour  ezeited  no  corresponding  senti- 
ments in  the  breast  of  Malachie ;  it  rather  increased  his 
envy  of  that  virtue  which  he  could  not  emulate.  After 
employing  in  vain  every  art  to  form  a  party  against  Brien, 
he  had  the  meanness  to  offer  to  surrender  his  crown  to 
O'Niall,  on  condition  that  be  should  defend  it  agmnst  the 
pretends.  His  offer  was  rejected,  and  he  was  again 
compelled  to  pass  through  the  same  humiliating  ceremony 
of  surrendering  his  crown  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy; 
and,  having  given  hostages  for  his  peaceable  behaviour, 
he  retired  to  the  private  situation,  for  which  alone  he  was 
adapted. 

The  reign  of  Brien,  which  commenced  in  the  year 
1001,  presents  a  bright  assemblage  of  every  virtue  which 
can  endear  the  heart,  and  every  talent  which  can  adorn 
the  reason.  In  war,  victory  pursued  his  path;  in  peace, 
the  arts  embellished  his  repose.  Property  respected, 
oppression  punished,  religion  venerated,  invasion  crushed, 
literature  encouraged,  and  law  maintained,  were  the  sacred 
characteristics  of  an  age  which  the  historian  records  with 
delight,  and  the  monarch  may  study  with  improvement. 
A  fresh  irruption  of  the  Danes  called  the  venerable  hero 
again  into  action,  and  the  sanguinary  achievement  of 
Clontarf  closed,  at  the  age  of  e^hiy^eight,  the  glorious 
career  of  a  sovereign,  whose  ''  hand  was  bent  on  war,  but 
whose  heart  was  for  the  peace  of  Erin.'' 

O'Halioran  gives  the  following  curious  description  of 
the  battle  of  Clonurf: — 

''  At  the  head  of  30,000  men  highly  appointed,  Brien 
marched  into  Leinster,  about  the  beginning  of  April  1014, 
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in  three  divisions,  and  was  joined  by  Malachie,  King  of 
Meath.  He  encamped,  aa  be  had  done  the  year  before,  near 
Kilmainham.    And,  after  both  armies  viewing  each  other 
for  some  time,  it  was  agreed  on  to  determine  the  fate  of 
Ireland  by  a  general  battle  on  the  plains  of  Clontarf.  Early 
on  the  £3rd  of  April,  being  Good-Friday,  the  Danes  ap- 
peared formed  in  three  separate  bodies  for  battle,  and  by 
their  dispositions  Brien  regulated  his  own.  The  auxiliaries 
from  Sweden  and  Denmark,  consisting  of  12,000  men, 
among  whom  2000  were  heavy  armed,  commanded  by 
Brodar  and  Airgiodal,  formed  the  right  division*  The  left, 
of  nearly  an  equal  number,  commanded  by  Sitric,  com- 
posed of  the  Danes  of  Ireland  and  their  associates,  and 
the  centre  composed  of  the  flower  of  Leinster,  under  the 
direction  of  Maol-Mordha,  who  acted  as  general  in  chief, 
formed  the  enemy's  disposition  of  battle.    It  was  judged 
that,  by  placing  the  troops  in  this  manner,  under  their  own 
leaders,  it  would  raise  a  spirit  of  generous  emulation 
among  them,  and  that  they  would  vie  with  each  other  in 
feats  of  bravery.  The  right  wing  of  the  imperial  army  was 
composed  of  the  household  troops,  filled  up  by  the  prime 
nobility  of  Monster.  The  invincible  tribe  of  Dalgais,  with 
all  the  princes  of  Brien's  blood,  were  also  of  this  division, 
and  Malachie  with  the  forces  of  Meath.    This  was  to  be 
commanded  by  Morrogb,  and  Sitric,  Prince  of  yister.   In 
the  left  wing,  commanded  by  the  King  of  Connai^ght,  all 
the  Conacian  troops  were  placed;  but,  as  it  did  not  form 
so  extended  a  line  as  the  enemy's,  several  detachments 
were  added  to  it.    The  troops  of  South  Mnnster^  under 
their  different  chiefs,  with  those  of  the  Deasies,  formed 
the  central  division.    Brien  rode  through  the  ranks  with 
his  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  his  drawn  sword  in  the  other* 
He  exhorted  them  as  they  passed  along  to  'Mo  their  duty 
as  christians  and  soldiers  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  their 
.country.    He  reminded  them  of  all  the  distresses  their 
ancestors  were  reduced  to  by  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary 
Danes,  strangers  to  religion  and  humanity.    That  thesc^ 
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tb^ir  8ticc€8ioriy  waited  impatiently  to  renew  the  same 
scenea  of  devastation  and  craelty,  and  by  way  of  antici- 
pation (says  he)  they  have  fixed  on  the  very  day  on  which 
Christ  was  cracified  to  destroy  the  country  of  his  greatest 
votanes.  Bat  tlv^t  God^  whose  canse  you  are  to  fight,  will 
be  present  with  you,  and  deliver  his  enemies  into  your 
hands."  So  saying,  he  proceeded  towards  the  cedtre  to 
lead  Ins  troops  to  action,  bnt  the  chiefs  of  the  army  with 
one  Yoioe  requested  he  would  retire  from  the  field  of 
battle  on  account  of  bis  extreme  age,  and  leave  to  the 
gallant  Morrogb  the  chief  command.  At  eight  in  the 
morning  the  signal  for  slaughter  was  giren.  The  Dalgais 
with  the  whole  right  wing  marched  to  attack,  sword  in 
hand,  the  Danes  commanded  by  Brodar  and  Airgiodal  s 
but  an  uncommon  act  of  cowardice  or  treachery  had  like 
to  have  destroyed  the  whole  army,  for,  at  this  very  critical 
moment,  Malachie  with  bis  Meathians  retired  suddenly 
from  the  field  of  battle^  leaving  the  rest  of  this  body  ez-^ 
posed  to  a  far  greater  number  of  enemies.  But  Morrogb^ 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  called  out  to  his  brave  IM* 
gais,  ^'  that  this  was  the  time  to  distinguish  themselves,  as 
they  alone  would  have  the  unrivalled  glory  of  cutting  off 
that  formidable  body  of  the  enemy.''  And  now,  while 
close  engaged  with  battle-axe,  sword,  and  dagger  on  the 
right,  the  left,  under  the  command  of  the  King  of  Con-^ 
naught,  hasten  to  engage  the  Danes  of  Leinster  and  their 
insular  levies,  whilst  the  troops  of  South  Mnoster  attack 
(be  apostate  Maol-Mordha  and  his  degenerate  Lagetiians. 
Never  was  greater  animosity,  perseverance,  and  intrepidity 
displayed  in  any  battle  than  this,  as  every  thing  depended 
on  open  force  and  courage.  The  situation  of  the  gronnd 
admitted  of  no  ambuscade,  and  none  were  used.  They 
fought  man  to  man,  and  breast  to  breast,  and  the  victors 
in  one  rank  fell  victims  in  the  next!  The  officers  and 
generals  performed  prodigies  of  valour.  Morrogb,  his  son 
Turlogh)  his  brethren  and  kinsmen,  flew  from  'piace  to 
place^  and  every  where  left  the  sanguinary  traces  of  their 
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courage  aacl  their'forttede.  The  fortitude  displayed  by 
Monrogh  determiued  Carolaa  and  Conmaoli  Iwo  Danea  of 
diatinction^  to  attack  in  conj  unction  this  prince^  and  both 
fell  by  his  sword.  It  was  observedi  that  he,  with  oither 
chiefs^  had  retired  from  the  battle  more  than  once,  and 
after  each  return  seemed  to  be  possessed  of  redoubled 
force.  It  was  to  slake  their  thirst  and  cool  their  hands, 
swelled  with  the  use  of  the  sword  and  battle-axe,  in  aa 
adjoining  brook,  over  which  a  small  guard  was  placed, 
attd  this  the  Danes  soon  destroyed.  On  rejoining  his 
troops  the  last  time,  Sitric-MaC'^Lodair,  with  a  body  of 
Danes,  was  making  a  fresh  attack  on  the  Dalgaisr^-him 
Morregb  singled  out,  and  with  a  blow  of  his  battle-aiee 
darided  his  b^y  ib  two  through  bis  armour!  The  otbca 
Irish  commanders  in  like  manner  distinguished  thensr^ 
selves,  though  their  exploits  are  not  so  particularly  naiw 
rated;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  aomber  of  prime 
nobility  that  fell  on  both  sides,  that,  besides  its  being  a 
general  battle,  the  chlefe  on  each  side  every  where  singled 
out  each  other  to  single  combat. 

The  courage  of  the  Irish  was  not  to  be  subdued.  Till 
near  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  did  the  issue  of  t^e  day 
remain  doubtful,  and  then  it  was  that  they  made  so  general 
an  attack  upon  the  enemy  that  its  force  was  not  to  be 
resisted.  Destitute  of  leaders,  and  of  course  of  order,  the 
Danes  gave  way  on  every  side.  Morrogh,  at  this  time, 
through  the  uncommon  use  and  exertion  of  the  sword 
arm,  had  both  his  hapd  and  arm  so  swelled  and  pained  as 
to  be  unable  to  lift  tb^m  up.  In  this  condition  he  was 
assailed  sword  in  hand,  by  Henry,  a  Danish  prince ;  but 
Morrogh,  closing  in  upon  him,  seieed  him  with  the  left- 
hand,  shook  him  out  of  his  coat  of  mail,  and  prostrating 
him,  pierced  his  body  with  his  sword  by  forcing  its  pum- 
mel on  his  breast,  and  pressing  the  weight  of  his  body  on 
it.  In  this  (lying  sttnalion  of  Henry,  he  nevertheless  seised 
the  dagger  which  hung  by  Morrogh's  side,  and  with  it 
gave  him,  at  the  same  instant,  a  mortal  wound.  The  Daqe 
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expired  on  the  spot,  but  Morrogh  lived  till  next  moraing^ 
employing  the  intermediate  time  in  acts  of  piety  and  de- 
votion ;  in  making,  says  mj  maBuscripti  a  general  con- 
fession, receiving  the  eocbarist,  and  dying  as  a  bero  and 
a  christian  should  die. 

The  confusion  became  general  through  the  Danish  army, 
and  they  fled  on  every  side.  Corcoran,  one  of  the  mo- 
narch's aides-de-camp,  seeing  the  standard  of  Morrogh 
struck,  for  this  notified  the  fall  of  the  chief,  and  in  the 
general  d^route  unable  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe,  con- 
cluded that  the  imperial  army  was  defeated.  He  hastily 
entered  the  tent  of  Brien,  who  was  on  his  knees  before  a 
crucifix,  and  requested  he  would  immediately  mount  his 
horse  and  escape,  for  all  was  lost.  '^  Do  you,''  said  t)ie 
hero,  **  and  my  other  attendants  fly.  It  was  to  conquer 
or  die  I  came  here,  and  my  enemies  shall  not  boast  the 
killing  of  me  by  inglorious  wounds."  So  saying,  he  seized 
his  sword  and  battle-axe,  his  constant  companions  in  war, 
and  resolutely  waited  the  event.  In  the  general  confusion^ 
Brodar  and  a  few  of  his  followers  entered  the  royal  tent. 
He  was  armed  from  head  to  foot,  and  yet  the  gallant  old 
chief  pierced  his  body  through  his  coat  of  mail !  two  more 
of  bis  attendanu  met  the  same  fate,  and  Brien  received 
his  death  by  a  fourth. 

The  intrepid  Sitric,  Prince  of  Ulster,  the  faithful  com- 
panion of  Brien  in  all  bis  wars,  was  witness  to  the  death 
of  Morrogh,  and  revenged  it  by  that  of  Plait,  a  Danish 
knight  of  gteat  intrepidity,  and  by  others  of  less  note. 
Bagerly  pursuing  Brodar  and  his  party,  he  saw  them  enter 
the  tent  of  Brien,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  remains  of  thenu 
But  when  he  beheld  the  aged  monarch  extended  on  the 
ground  his  grief  was  extreme.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
dead  body,  the  many  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  battle 
burst  forth  afresh — he  refused  every  assistance,  and  ex- 
pired in  the  arms  of  his  friend  and  faithful  ally. 

Thus  fell  the  immortal  Brien^one  of  the  most  uniformly 
perfect  characters  that  history  can  produce.    In  twenty- 
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five  different  reDcontreSy  and  twenty-nine  pitched  battles, 
did  he  engage  his  Danish  and  other  enemies,  and  victory 
always  attended  his  standard!  Bat  if  he  was  terrible  to  his 
enemies  in  the  field,  he  was  mild  and  merciful  to  them  in 
the  icabinet,  and,  during  his  whole  reign,  a  single  act  of 
cruelty  or  injustice  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge.'' 

We  intended  here  to  have  concluded  this  sketch  of 
Brien,  but  the  following  poetic  effusion  from  the  pen  of 
Moore  claimed  its  insertion : — 

I. 

Remember  the  glories  of  Brieip  the  braTe, 

Tbongh  the  days  of  the  hero.are  o'er, 
Though  loMt  to  Monoiiia*,and  cold  in  the  grave, 

He  returns  to  Kmkera't  im>  more ! 
That  star  of  the  field,  which  so  often  has  pooi'd 

Its. beam  on  the  battle  is  set. 
But  enough  of  its  glory  remains  on  each  sword. 

To  light  us  to  yictory  yet 

n. 

Mononia!  when  nature  embeUish'd  the  tint 

Of  thy  fields,  and  thy  mountains  so  fair. 
Did  she  ever  intend  that  a  tyrant  should  print 

The  footstep  of  slavery  there  ? 
No,  freedom  whose  smile  we  shall  never  resign, 

Go,  tell  OUT  invaders  the  Danes, 
That  'tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  thy.  shrine. 

Than  to  sleep  but  a  moment  in  chains. 

in. 

Forget  not  our  wounded  compamonst,  who  stood 

In  the  day  of  distress  by  our  side, 
While  the  moss  of  the  valley  grew  red  with  their  blood. 

They  stxrr'd  not,  but  conquered  and  died : 
The  sun,  that  now  blesses  or  arms  widi  his  light. 

Saw  them  &U  upon  Ossoiy's  plain : 
Oh  1  let  him  not  blush,  when  he  leaves  us  to  night. 

To  find  that  they  fell  there  in  vain ! 

*  Mnnster. 

t  The  palace  of  Brien. 

I  This  alludes  to  an  interesting  circumstance  rebted  of  the  DaXgma^ 

the  fiivourite  troops  of  Brien,  when  they  were  interrupted  in  their  return 

Aom  the  battle  of  aontarf,by  Fitspatrick  Prince  of  Ossory.  The  wounded 

men  entreated  that  they  might  be  allowed  to  fight  with  the  rest:— **  IM 
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Of  this  skilful  physician  and  celebrated  historian  so  few 
particulars  are  known,  that  we  should  have  been  inclined 
to  have  passed  him  over  in  silence,  had  not  his  interesting 
account  of  the  great  rebellion  in  l64l,  claimed -our  pecu- 
liar notice.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  master 
bf  the  ordnance,  and  one  of  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland. 
He  was  born  in  Dublin,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Leyden, 
his  inclination  for  medicine  leading  him  to  prefer  finish- 
ing his  studies  at  that  place,  whiqh  was  then  the  best 
school  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  art.  He  remained 
there  for  some  years,  and  took  bis  degree  as  doctor  of 
physic  in  1650,  soon  after  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  same  degree  at  Oxford.  At 
length  he  settled  at  Chester,  where  he  continued  till  his 
death  in  1682,  practising  his  profession  with  great  repu- 
tation and  success.  The  following  may  be  enumerated 
among  his.  productions ;  "  Latham  Spaw  in  Lancashire; 
with  some  remarkable  Cases  and  Cures  effected  by 
it,''  London,  1670,  dedicated  to  Charles,  Earl  of  Derby. 
''  The  Reduction  of  Ireland  to  the  Crown  of  England ; 
with  the  Governors,  since  the  Conquest  by  king  Henry  H. 
anno  1172,  and  some  Passages  in  their  Government.  A 
brief  Account  of  the  Rebellion  Ann.  Dom.  1041.  Also 
the  Original  of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians."  ''  Brief  Reflections  on  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
haven's  Memoirs  of  his  Engagement  and  Carriage  in  the 
War  of  Ireland.  By  which  the  Government  of  that  time, 
and  the  Justice  of  the  Crown  since,  are  vindicated  from 

9i€ke$,*'  (they  said)  **  be  Uuck  in  ikigrmmd;  md  miffar  Mcib  qf  i»,  tied  U 
and  eupported  hy  one  qftheae  lAdtart,  H  be  piaeed  im  hie  rank  by  the  eide  qfa 
jMmd  Mflb"'*-^' Between  flevttn  end  eight  hundred  wounded  iDea,"(edd8 
aMUlena)  ^  fMki  emicieted,  and  anjiported  ia  thi&  manner,  appeared 
wised  with  the  forenoat  ef  the  tniepal-r*Never  was  mufe  another  si^ 
eshibiled.' Wiitfliry  i^r  liitaK^  book  xiL  (41. 1. 
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Aspersions  cast  upon  both."    And  lastly,  his  most  exten- 
sive and  celebrated  work^  '^  The  History  of  the  execrable 
Irish  Rebellion,  traced  from  many  preceding  Acts  to  the 
Grand  Eraption,  October  ^3,  1641 ;  and  thence  parsned 
io  the  Act  of  Settlemens  <672/'    Wood  informs  us  that 
nsach  of  this  is  taken  froln  ^  The  Irish  Rebellion  ;  or,  the 
History  of  the  beginning  and  first  Progress  of  the  General 
RebellioD  raised  within  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  October, 
tSf  1641,'*  which  was  written  by  Sir  John  Temple,  master 
of  the  rolls,  and  one*  of  bi»  majesty's  privy  council  in 
Ireland,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  William  Temple. 
The  foHowing  observations  on  this  work  are  by  Dr. 
NaboD,  who  says,  ''  That  besides  the  nearness  of  his  rela- 
tion to  one  of  the  lords  justices,  and  his  being  avowedly 
a  favourer  of  the  faction,  men,  and  actions  of  those  times^ 
be  is  an  author  of  such  strange  inconsistency,  that  his 
book  is  rather  a  paradox  than  a  history.    And  it  must 
needs  be  so ;  for  I  know  not  by  what  accident  the  copy 
of  a  MS.  written  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  happening  to 
fall  into  his  hands,  he  has  very  unartfully  blended  it  with 
his  own  rough  and  unpolished  heap  of  matter ;  so  that 
his  book  looks  like  a  curious  embroidery,  Aowed  with 
coarse  thread  upon  a  piece  of  sackcloth*    Add  truly  had 
ha  no  other  crime  than  that  of  a  plagiary,  it  is  such  a  sort 
of  theft  to  steal  the  child  of  another's  brain,  that  may  well 
render  him  suspected  not  to  be  overstocked  with  honesty 
and  justice,  so  necessary  to  the  reputation  of  an  unblemish- 
ed historian  ;  but  it  is  far  more  unpardonable  to  castrate 
the  lawful  issue  of  another  man's  pen,  and  th^^by  disable 
it  from  propagating  truth,  and  to  teach  it  to  speaJc  ^a  lan- 
g;nage  which  the  parent  never  intendeds    And  yet  this  is 
the  exact  case  of  Dr.  Borlase's  history,  in  which  be  has 
taken  great  pains  to  expunge  some,  and  alter  many  pas^ 
aages,  which  he  thought  were  too  poignant  against  his 
favourites,  or  spoke  too  much  in  vindication  of  his  late 
tnajesty  and  his  ministers  V* 
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An  iDgeoioas  author,  but  who,  according  to  his  iofatuated 
biographer,  the  late  Laurence  Dundas  Campbell,  possessed 
talents  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  have  illuminated  any 
age  or  nation.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander 
.Macauley,  Esq.  pf  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  was  bom  ia 
October  1746,  at  Ballycastle,  in  the  same  county.  Several 
anecdotes  ta  prove  the  miraculous  precocity  of  his  talent 
are  related  by  Campbell,  and  we  are  gravely  told  ^*  He 
began  to  pun  while  he  was  yet  in  his  childhood ;  and  he 
often  punned  so  apdy,  that  he  both  surprised  and  amused 
his  friends.*'  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  during  which  period,  a 
Mr.  Marten,  a  gentleman  of  similar  perceptions  with 
Mr.  Campbell,  used  to  characterise  him  by  saying,  **  that 
he  united  the  meekness  of  the  lamb  with  the  spirit  of  the 
lion.'*  In  1765,  he  took  his  degree  of  master  of  arts,  and 
his  grandfather  wished  him  to  enter  the  church;  this 
however,  he  declined,  as  the  natural  gallantry  of  his  nature 
induced  him  to  prefer  the  army;  but  his  father  being  desi- 
rous that  he  should  go  into  the  infantry,  and  he  giving  an 
undutiful  preference  to  the  more  eleoaied  service  of  the 
cavalry,  some  delay  in  consequence  took  place,  and 
Mr.  Macauley's  death  terminated  the  dispute.  He  left  no 
will,  and  Mr.  Boyd  was  consequently  unprovided  for. 
Disappointed  in  the  dream  of  becoming  a  general,  he 
consoled  himself  with  the  expectation  of  being  a  judge,— 
in  other  words,  he  quitted  the  army  for  the  law,  and 
shortly  after  visited  Londonj  where  he  was  patronised  by 
Mr.  Richard  Burke;  and,  amongst  the  countless  individuals 
who  were  delighted  with  his  wit  and  the  excemoe  splen- 
dour of  his  talents,  might  be  enumerated  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Macauley,  to  whose  husband  be  was  related.  But 
we  are  told  *^  the  inborn  generosity  of  his  mind,  together 
with  his  esquitiie  sensibUiiy^  prompted  him  to  acu  of  bene- 
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Tolence  which  his  scanty  and  precarious  income  was  ill 
snited  to  supply;  and  before  he  had  been  a  year  in 
London,  he  was  involved  in  pecuniary  entanglements^  from 
which,  alas!  he  was  not  at  any  period  of  his  life  to  be  en- 
tirely released.''  But  the  same  magnanimity  which  induced 
him  to  expend  what  he  did  not  possess,  led  him  to  despise 
the  inconveniencies  resulting  from  such  conduct.  His  cre- 
ditors, it  seems,  became  impatient;  but  he  retained  his 
tranquillity,  determined  to  keep  his  temper,  although  he 
should  lose  his  liberty. 

This  habitual  thoughtlessness,  his  .biographer  gallantly 
insinuates,  rendered  him  a  distinguished  favourite  among 
the  ladies;  nor  was  he  insensible  of  their  admiration,  as  he 
returned  the  compliment  by  marrying  a  Miss  Morphy,  a 
young  lady  worthy  of  his  super-human  qualifications ;  and, 
as  the  merest  trifle  about  truly  great  characters  is  interest-^ 
ing,  his  biographer  informs  us,  the  courtship  lasted  a  year' 
and  some  weeks.  By  this  marriage  his  circumstances 
were  rendered  somewhat  easier,  as  Miss  Morphy^s  amiable 
qualities  and  good  sense,  restrained  that ''  inborn  genero- 
sity and  exquisite  sensibility"  which  be  was  possessed  of 
in  so  eminent  a  degree.  He,  however,  suffered  many 
relapses,  and  '^  frequently  plunged  himself  into  difficulties 
to  save  the  credit  or  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  man  he 
loved.''  His  friends,  however,  began  to  think  it  was  high 
time  this  i^eriod  of  capacious  philanthropy  should  come 
to  a/tf//  stop;  he  was  therefore  recommended  to  his  coun- 
tryman. Lord  Macartney,  and  on  his  lordship's  nomination 
to  the  government  of  Madras,  he  appointed  Boyd  his 
second  secretary.  He  sailed  accordingly  with  the  embassy, 
and  arrived  at  Madras  in  the  autumn  of  1781.  After  un^- 
dergoing  several  vicissitudes,  he  went  for  a  few  months  to 
Calcutta,  where  ''his  talents,  wit,  and  humour,  together 
with  the  superlaiioe  sprightliness  of  his  convivial  qualities 
will  be  long  remembered  with  pleasure."  In  February 
1794,  he  advertised  proposals  for  publishing,  by  subscrip- 
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tiooy  hit  "  Embe^j  to  Cmdy ;"  but  oviog  to  a  want  of 
Igste  wbolljr  unacoouotahle,  the  sabscriptieD  did  not 
iacrease  quite  ao  jrapidly  bb  migbi  haw  been  exp<ctad. 
He,  ho  we  very  nnappaJled  by  this  adverse  cireaaoataiicey 
undertook  the  work  witli  seali  and  confidendy  hoped  to 
fioish  it  witbio  six  aionths,  bat  thit  hope  (unfortailately 
for  posterity)  was  never  realised,  oo  aeooaat  of  his  decease, 
which  occurred  on  the  19th  of  October,  I79i,  iind  be  was 
interred  is  the  new  burying  ground  at  Madras. 

**  Of  his  person,"  we  are  told,'*  he  was  tall  and  gmceftil, 
formed  with  the  most  eaaot  symoietry,  his  mien  noble  and 
elevated,  his  counteaaoce  animated  and  commaadtag,  and 
Us  deportment  exceedingly  elegant." 

Sach  is  the  life  of  Boyd,  as  written  by  Learenee  Cam(>> 
bell,  and  we  would  have  made  a  few  more  extracts  firom 
it,  had  we  not  arrived  at  a  chapter  on  his  ''  InteUeotnal 
Elements"  (as  ki^  biographer  is  pleased  4o  term  tihe«X  ^^ 
jtberefore  thought  it  high  time  to  dose  the  volume,  with 
the  belief,  that  if  any  element  resided  in  his  intellect,  n 
was^— atr. 

That  Boyd  was  an  author  possessed  of  some  ingenuity, 
we  are  not  disposed  lo  deny,  but  that  he  was  any  thing 
more  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  prove ;  and  we  beg 
the  reader  (if  he  imagines  we  have  treated  Boyd  with 
ondue  levity)  to  remember,  that  this  sketch  is  takea  from 
a  life  written  by  one  of  .his  most  intimate  friends,  every 
line  of  which  readers  both  conspicuously  ridiculous. 

Boyd's  Political  Tracts  were  reprinted  in  one  octave 
volume,  with  a  view  to  establish  an  assertion,  that  Almon  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  to  have  made,  purporting 
Mr.  Boyd  to  be  the  author  of  Junius. — We  certainly  have 
heard  the  letters  of  Junius  attributed  to  several  individuals, 
whose  incomparable  vaooity  of  bead  seemed  their  only 
claim  to  the  diatinction;  but  never  before  Boyd  waa 
mentioned  did  we  see  a  feeble  imitator  mistaken  for  an 
original  writer. 
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Should,  however^  any  of  our  readers  not  be  convinced 
that  Mr.  Boyd  was  not  the  author  of  Juniosi  we  take  the 
liberty  of  subjoiniBg  the  followiag  letter,  which  appeared 
in  the  Gkntleraan's  Magaaae  of  March  1814. 

^  Sir  Jobs  Macphersoo,  Bart,  of  Brompton  Grave,  U 
both  a  Bound  scholar  and  a  gentleman  of  sterling  abilities  \ 
and  Sir  John  onoe  was  a  governor-general  of  India.  His 
exemplary courlvsy,  liberal  burapitality,  and  comtiiunicative 
dtspositioii,  are  well  koown.  From  his  own  lips  I  have 
myself  been  positively  and  distinctly  informed,  that  (not 
Mr.  Walter  Boyd,  of  dabwrnfrnncj  but)  Hugh  Boyd,  Esq. 
declared)  4inife  deux  vms,  at  Sir  John's  taUe,  when  the 
worthy  host  had  temporarily  retired,  that  **  Sir  Jobs  Mac^ 
(dicrson  little  knew  lie  was  entertaining  in  his  manstoam 
politieal  writer,  whose  sentiments  were  once  the  occasion 
of  a  chivalrous  appeal  from  Sir  J.  to  arms,*'  immediately 
addmg,  ^*  I  am  the  Authok  o9  Junius." 

« 

Amidst  all  tbe  circles  of  our  jocular  acquaintance,  we 
faave  heard  but  one  witticism  attributed  to  Mr.  Boyd^ 
which  (s»  it  is  our  wish  to  be  as  amusing  as  possible)  we 
take  the  liberty  of  inserting  :--*Mr.  Boyd  was  onoe  dining 
with  a  large  parXy  of  natives.of  ^'The  Land  of  Saints," 
all  admirers  of  good  dinners,  good  jokes,  and  good  wines, 
¥^hen,  after  having  partakes  in  some  slight  degree  of  the 
former,  they  proceeded  to  take  in  a  more  wholesale  propor* 
tion  of  the  latter,  which  having  done,  oflie  of  the  company, 
by  way  of  being  more  omsr^mg  than  the  rest,  took  np  a 
deoanter,  and  (satis  ceremomej  flung  it  at  theJbead  of  the 
person  that  sat  fiacing  him;  Boyd,  however,  seeing  the 
mssile  thrown,  dexterously  stretched  forth  his  hand,  and 
caught  it,  eKclaiming  at  the  same  time,  ''  Really,  geotle- 
inen,  if  yon  send  the  bottle  about  >in  Ms  viiy,  there  will 
not  be  one  of  us  able  to  stand  presently." 
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CfiLBBBATBD  for  bis  attachment  to  the  aofortanate 
family  of  the  Stuarts  in  all  their  distresses,  was  bom  at  the 
college  of  Youghall,  on  the  20th  of  October^  l6l2.  He 
was  the  second  son  of  Richard  Boyle,  the  great  Earl  of 
Corke,  and  Catherine,  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffery 
Fenton,  master  of  the  rolls  for  Ireland ;  of  whose  court- 
ship  the  following  account  is  so  curious,  that  we  cannot 
avoid  inserting  it : — One  morning,  paying  a  visit  to  Sir 
Jeffery  Fenton  on  some  business  of  consequence,  that 
gentleman,  being  very  busy  in  looking  over  some  papers, 
did  not  come  down  so  soon  as  usual.  Finding,  however^ 
when  he  came  down,  that  Mr.  Boyle  had  waited  for  him, 
be  apologizes  for  his  neglect  very  handsomely,  saying, 
that  had  he  known  he  was  waiting,  he  would  have  come 
down  immediately.  Mr.  Boyle  smiled,  and  .told  Sir  Jef- 
fery, that  he  did  not  by  any  means  think  the  time  long, 
having  been  diverting  himself  with  his  pretty  little  daugh* 
ter,  (who  was  then  in  arms,  and  about  two  years  old)  and 
added,  that  he  had  been  courting  her  to  become  his  wife. 
On  this.  Sir  Jeffery  told  him  pleasantly,  that  so  young  a 
widower  would  be  loth  to  stay  so  long  for  a  wife;  but 
Mr.  Boyle  seriously  affirmed  he  would,  if  Sir  Jeffery  would 
give  his  consent ;  which  he  accordingly  did ;  and  they 
both  fulfilled  their  promises.  This  curious  and  appa- 
rently trifling  incident  gave  rise  to  a  connection  which 
afterwards  formed  the  principal  happiness  of  the  life  of 
that,  great  man ;  and  from  her  are  descended  the  whole  of 
the  numerous  family  of  the  Boyles,  which  has  since  shone 
with  sp  much  lustre  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  senate* 

His  earlier  years  were  passed  in  the  acquirement  of  use- 
ful knowledge  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Marcombes,  in  which 
he  made  considerable  progress,  as  is  evident  from  the 
qualities  he  afterwards  displayed ;  as  well  as  from  his  re* 
ceiving  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
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Falkland,  then  deputy*general  of  (relaody  when  he  waa 
trader  twelve  years  of  age,  be  being  then  Viscount  Dunr 
ganrany  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother 
Roger,  at  nine  years  of  age.  Having  attained  his  twen* 
tieth  year,  he  was  sent  abroad  to  finish  his  education, 
under  the  care  of  his  able  and  intelligent  tutor,  with  an 
allowance  of  1000/.  per  annum.  He  passed  two  years  in 
bis  travels,  having  visited  Flanders,  France,  and  Italy, 
and  retnmed  home  furnished  with  every  agreeable  accom- 
plishment.  On  his  return,  the  unfortunate  Lord  Wenu 
worth,  afterwards  Earl  of  Strafford,  struck  with  his  graceful 
appearanceand  manly  qualifications,  proposed  to  his  father 
to  form  an  alliance  between  his  son  and  the  Lady  Elisabeth, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Henry,  Lord  Clifford,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Cumberland.  This  alliance,  which  was  at 
first  retarded  through  some  unforeseen  difficulties,  was  at 
length  concluded,  and  their  marriage  took  place  on  July  5, 
1635.  By  this  connection  he  increased  his  fortune  and 
extended  his  interest:  it  introduced  him  to  the  familiar 
acquaintance  of  mtfy  of  the  6rst  persons  at  court,  and  con? 
sequently  paved  the  way  for  a  favourable  reception,  which 
was  not  a  little  increased  by  his  graces  and  accomplishments! 
He  was  favourably  received  by  Charles  L;  and  having 
been  educated  in  the  strictest  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
his  sovereign,  be  strongly  adhered  to  the  interest  of  that 
unfortunate  monarch.  In  the  troubles  of  the  North,  he 
raised  a  troop  of  horse  which  he  intended  to  head,  under 
the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  an  action 
which  gained  for  him  the  friendship  of  many  persons  of 
the  greatest  consideration ;  and  when  the  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ireland,  be  was  one  of  the  first  in  arms,  to  support 
the  establishment.  He  not  only  commanded  troops,  but 
raised  them  himself,  and  following  the  nobie  example  of 
his  father,  paid  them  from  the  produce  of  bis  own  estate. 
He  did  not,  however,  on  this  account,  treat  them  as  bis 
slaves;  he  used  them  as  if  they  had  claimed  a  nearer 
relation  to  him  than  that  created  by  service  ^  as  if  they  bad 
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fonned  a  pcMtioa  of  his  flunil;.  His  exhortations  lo  tkeoi 
were  manly  and  kind,  and  he .  often  reminded  them,  ibal 
they  should  consider  themselves  not  as  soldiers  of  Cortaai^ 
bnt  as  men  who  had  taken  up  arms  solely  for  the  protect 
tion  of  their  counuy  from  her  internal  foes.  At  the 
head  of  these  troops  he  was  present  at  several  jsieges  and 
battles,  particularly  in  the  celebrated  action  at  Liscarrol ; 
and  such  was  the  effect  produced  by  his  kindness  to  bii 
mm,  that  they  always  distinguished  themselves  in  every 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged. 

He  always  differed  strongly  from  those  who  thought 
that  the  most  successful  way  of  carrying  on  the  war  waa 
by  irritating  the  catholics ;  and  the  cessation  was  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  excellent. advice  which  he 
gave  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  This  affair  being  com* 
pleted  in  September  1643,  he  exerted  himself  in  endea* 
vouring  to  procure  for  the  king  that  assistance  which  he 
expected  as  the  consequence  of  his  agreement  to  this  mea- 
sure; and  so  great  was  his  zeal  on  this  occasion,  that,  at 
his  own  request,  his  regiment  was  parfrof  the  Irish  brigade 
sent  to  the  relief  of  his  majesty,  and  was  commanded  by 
his  lordship  in  person.  On  his  arrival  at  Oxford,  he  was 
received  by  Charles  I.  with  every  mark  of  favour  and 
attention ;  and  even  his  enemies  admired  the  firmness  of 
his  attachment  to  the  fortunes  of  his  sovereign*  He  was 
now  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Clifford,  of  Lanesbo* 
rough,  in  consideration,  as  the  patent  expresses  it,  of  his 
timely  and  effectual  services.  He  constantly  attended  hif 
majesty  with  his  troops,  as  long  as  any  part  of  the  king^ 
dom  afforded  reception  to  him ;  but  was  at  length  forced 
to  compound  for  his  estates,  with  the  then  existing 
government  for  the  sum  of  1631/.  Having,  howeveri 
crossed  the  seas  before  the  composition  was  completed, 
the  House  of  Commons  taking  advantage  of  bis  absence, 
appointed  a  committee  to  consider  of  the  debt  owing  by 
the  Earl  of  Cork  (a  title  to  which  he  had  now  succeeded) 
which  involved  him  in  considerable  difficulties.    He  wai 
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ho«rc?er,  fortotalely  eiiabted  to  satisfy  theit  dcliMindti  and 
ID  order  to  secure  bis  property,  returned  to  Ireland,  wheii^ 
he  lived  in  a  retired  ttiaauer  upon  his  own  estates,  which 
were  cotisiderably  encumbered  in  consequence  of  his  la't^ 
exertions  in  fevoir  of  Charles  I.  and  the  heavy  composi* 
tion  be  had  just  beeb  compelled  to  pay. 

During  bis  k«sidenoe  in  Ireland>  which  continued  until 
the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  his  generous  disposition 
exerted  itself  in  relieving  those  who  had  suffered  from 
their  attachment  to  the  late  king.  He  also  endeavoured  to 
support  his  establishment  in  the  sadie  state  and  magnifi- 
cence in  which  his  father  had  lived,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  wai  at  leagth  so  much  embai'rassed,  that  his 
cou6tess  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
Protector  for  relief,  which  was  liberally  granted  thrbtigh 
the  intertession  of  his  bt-other^  the  Lord  Broghill.     No 
sooner  had  hb  received  this  assistance^  than  he  a|;^plied  a 
considerable  |>ortion  of  it  to  relieve  the  wants  of  Charles 
n.  tbeh  in  exile;  a  circumstance^  which. certainly,  how- 
ever it  may  evince  his  loyalty,  does  not  tend  to  set  his 
gratitude  in  the  most  favourable  light.     He  also  con- 
stantly laboured,  as  much  as  his  property  and  interest  would, 
dlow,  to  procut^  the  restoration  of  that  prince  to  the  throng 
of  his  fathers ;  in  (Consequence  of  which,  in  the  sixteenth 
year  of  bis  reign,  that  monarch  created  him  by  letters 
patent,  Earl  of  Burlington,  or  Bridlington,  in  the  county 
of  York.    He  also  possessed  the  office  of  lord  high  trea- 
surer of  Ireland,  which  had  been  rendered,  through  the 
interest  of  his  fkther  when  in  that  situation,  hereditary  in 
the  family. 

On  June  3, 1665,  his  second  son,  Richard,  then  a  volun* 
teer  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  his  royal  highfaess 
the  Duke  of  York,  was  killed  by  a  cannon-shot  in  the  en- 
gagement off  Solebay.  This  melancholy  accident  afforded 
his  majesty  another  opportunity  of  testifying  his  affection 
for  bis  lordship,  by  appointing  him,  in  1666,  lord  lien* 
leaant  <i(  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  of  the  city 
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York.    In  l679i  he  was  also  appointed  custos  rotnloram 
for  that  country. 

These  honours  he  held  till  after  the  death  of  Charles  IL; 
^ut  when  his  successor  intimated  to  him  his  wish  that  be 
should  sacrifice  the  duties  of  his  office  to  the  private  incli« 
nations  of  his  majesty,  and  consequently  assist  in  subvert- 
ing the  constitution  of  his  country,  he  decidedly  declared 
against  so  infamous  a  projectyand  magnanimously  resigned 
his  trusts,  rather  than  consent  to  betray  them.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  situations  he  had  filled  for  so  many 
years  with  the  greatest  honour  to  himself,  and  benefit  to 
his  country,  were  bestowed  on  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  a 
zealous  catholic,  and  one  who  was  thought  more  fitted 
for  the  great  design  then  projected  against  our  religion 
and  liberty. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  sealousljr 
concurred  in  all  the  measures  which  were  then  adopted 
for  resettling  the  constitution;  but  he  neither  sought  for, 
nor  accepted,  any  place;  notwithstanding  his  great  talents 
and  qualifications,  which  rendered  him  adequate  to  the 
most  active  and  important  stations*  He  contented  him- 
self with  a  peaceful  and  less  pompous  retirement,  gaining 
the  esteem  of  his  equals,  the  love  of  his  sovereign,  and  the 
admiration  of  his  inferiors,  which  were  warmly  expressed 
on  his  decease,  which  took  place  on  January  15, 1697-8, 
in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  this  great  man  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  few  words.  In  all  the  polite  and  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  his  age,  he  excelled ;  as  a  soldier,  his  skill  and  i 
courage  cannot  be  questioned ;  and  his  attachment  to  an 
unfortunate  sovereign  and  his  descendants,  though  warm 
and  energetic  while  he  regarded  their  government  as  con* 
nec^ted  with  the  welfare  of  his  country,  could  not  induce 
him  to  consent  to  an  attempt  against  its  liberties.  This 
he  abhorred  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  arise;  and  he 
rejoiced  in  the  re-establishment  of  its  constitution,  though 
accompanied  with  the  downfal  of  the  family  he  revered; 
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and  with  a  truly  noble  spirit  preferred  the  benefit  oF  his   i 
country  at  large  to  the  gratification  of  his  private  inclina*    } 
tions.     In  private  life,  his  virtues  were  as  great  as  his 
talents  in  public ;  be  was  beloved  by  bis  servants  and 
his  tenants,  and  regretted  by  all.    His  generosity  was 
unbounded;  and  although  he  might  be  conceived,  from 
the  difficulties  under  which  he  at  one  time  laboured,  to 
have  justly  incurred  the  charge  of  imprudence,  we  cannot 
but  feel  inclined  to  pardon  this  weakness,  when  we  consider 
the  cause  of  his  distress,— that  it  was  occasioned  by  re- 
lieving the  wants  of  those,  who,  deprived  of  their  all  from  • 
their  attachment  to  their  prince,  had  none  but  him  to  look 
up  to  for  assistance. 
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This  celebrated  individual,  who  united  the  greatest  abi* 
lities  in  the  field,  with  the  most  consummate  judgnient  in 
the  cabinet,  and  whose  reputation  as  an  author  was  equal* 
led  but  by  few  of  his  contemporaries,  was  born  on  the  26th 
of  April,  l621.*rHe  was  the  third  son  of  Richard,  the  first 
Earl  of  Cork.  When  seven  years  of  age,  he  was  invested 
with  the  title  of  Baron  Broghill,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire« 
land,  and  at  the  |ige  of  fifteen  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  the  pursuit  of  his  stu- 
dies. He  after^»ards  travelled  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Mar« 
combes,  visiting  the  court  of  France,  and  then  proceeded 
to  Italy.  In  this  country  he  remained  under  the  care  of 
his  learned  and  friendly  preceptor,  and  imbibed  an  incli- 
nation for  poetry,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with 
great  success.  On  his  return  to  England,  the  reputation 
of  his  father  procured  him  an  introduction  at  court,  and 
his  personal  merits  and  cultivated  talents  ensured  him  the 
approbation  of  all  who  were  acquainted  with  him.  Such 
abilities  as  he  possessed  soon  attracted  general  attention, 
and  his  friendship  and  assistance  were  earnestly  courted  by 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.   In 
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tbe  iexpedttioii  which  vaa  uddeitakea  by  this  kttet  nohle^ 
maa  iDto  tbe  north  of  England  against  the  Scotdi^  he 
entrusted  the  Lord  Broghill  with  the  command  of  his  owq 
troo{^  in  which  situation  this  young  nobleman  acquitted 
himself  to  his  commander's  satisfaction ;  and  soon  afte< 
his  return,  he  married  the  Lady  Margaret  Hoilrard,  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

He  now  returned  to  Ireland  with  his  lady,  and  arriTed 
oB  the  very  day  on  which  the  great  rebellion  commenced. 
Thi»  circomstance,  however,  was  not  then  known  in 
Munster,  so  that  he  proceeded  in  safety  to  his  father^s  at 
Lismore.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  going  with  his 
father  to  dine  with  his  brother-in  law,  the  Earl  oP Barry* 
more,  at  Castle  Lyons,  the  Earl  of  Cork  was  called  out  to 
a  messenger,  who  informed  him,  that  an  open  rebellion 
had  commenced,  and  that  the  insurgents  were  masters  of 
the  coontry,  and  were  committing  the  most  horrid  barba« 
rities  on  the  English  settlers.  The  Earl  of  Cork  returned 
to  the  company  without  shewing  any  emotionji  and  did 
not  communicate  this  dreadful  intelligence  till  after  din*^ 
ner,  when  the  Earl  of  Muskerry,  whQ  was  then  on  a  visit 
at  Castle  Lyons,  treated  tbe  story  as  a  luere  fabricatioit, 
and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  wit  in  turning  it  into 
ridicule.  The  company,  however,  were  alarmed,  and  soon 
separated,  returning  to  their  homes,  where  the  first  intelli- 
gence they  received  was,  that  the  Lord  Muskerry  had 
appeared  at  the  head  of  some  thousands  of  rebeU. 

The  insurrection  now  became  universal,  and  was  attended 
with  circumstances  of  such  atrocious  barbarity  and  unex« 
ampled  cruelty,  that  the  English  were  thrown  into  the 
greatest  alarm.  The  Earl  of  Cork,  without  delay,  sum- 
moned  his  tenants,  and  formed  a  body  of  five  hundred 
men,  giving  the  command  of  a  troop  of  horse  to  Lord 
Broghill.  They  were  soon  ordered  to  join  the  lord-presi- 
dent St.  Leiger,  and  Lord  Broghill,  on  many  occasions, 
evinced  tbe  greatest  courage  and  conduct ;  the  success  of 
the  contest  remaining  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  owing  to 
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the  ofwrpoweruig  nimiben  of  the  insQrgmu.    When  the   . 
oessatioil  of  arms  w«t  concluded  in  1643,  Lord  Broghiil 
weal  orer  to  England,  where  he  represented  the  treachery 
of  the  rebels  in  so  strong  a  light  to  bis  mnjesty,  as  to  con'*  - 
vinee  him  that  they  did  not  mean  to  adhere  to  the  terms 
which  had  been  agreed  on.     In  consequence  of  this,  his 
majesty  dispatched  to  Lord  {nchiquio,  then  president  of 
Monster,  a  commission  to  prosecute  the  rebels,  and  Lord  ) 
Broghiil  employed  all  his  interest  to  assist  him  in  the- 
exercise  of  his  arduous  task.    Soon  after  this,  the  gorero^ 
ment  of  Ireland  was  ceded  by  the  king  to  the  commis* 
siooeni  appointed  by  the  parliament;  but  so  much  did  Lord 
Broghiil  abhor  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  had  been 
committed  by  the  rebels,  that  he  still  retained  his  com* 
ONssion,  and  did  not  relax  from  his  strenuous  endeaTours 
to  re-establish  the  tranquillity  of  his  country. 

On  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  Lord  Broghiil  waa 
so  much  shocked  at  that  melancholy  occurrence,  that  he  i 
immediately  quitted  the  service  of  the  parliament,  and 
abandoning  bis  estates  in  Ireland,  embarked  for  England. 
He  now  retired  to  his  seat  at  Marston,  in  Somersetshire, 
where  he  lived  privately  till  1649;  but  this  inactive  life 
soon  wearied  him.    He  regarded  it  as  a  dereliction  of  his  / 
doty  to  the  unfortunate  family  of  the  Stoaru,  and  unfit  ! 
for  a  man  6f  his  quality.    The  principles  of  loyalty  in 
which  he  had  been  educated  stimulated  him  to  active  ex- 
ertions, and  he  resolved  upon  passing  over  to  the  continent, 
to  procure  a  commission  from  Charles  II.  to  levy  forces 
for  his  service  in  Ireland.    For  this  purpose,  he  raised  a  \ 
considerable  sum  of  money  upon  his  estates,  and  applied 
to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  then  in  great  credit  with 
the  prevailing  party,  requesting  him  to  procure  for  him  a 
free  pass  to  go  over  to  the  Spa,  (he  waters  of  that  placet 
having  been  recommended  to  him  as  essential  to  tfaereco*"' 
r^ry  and  preservation  of  his  health.    He  also  commu- 
nicated his  design  to  several  persons  whom  he  conceived 
Cfoally  devoted  with  himself  to  the  cause  of  their  exikd 
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soveccign;  and  the  plan  being  approved  of  by  them,  he  i 
went  to  London  to  wait  for  his  passport. 

The  oommittee  of  state,  who  were  then  at  the  head  of 
the  goTemmenty  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  discover  the 
designs  of  the  partisans  of  Charles,  and  spared  no  monejr 
to  procure  intelligence.  The  Lord  Broghtirs  abilities 
were  too  well  known  to  them,  his  principles  they  had 
every  reason  to  snspect  were  unfavoarable  to  their  govern- 
menty  and  his  every  motion  was  watched.  His  secret 
intentions  were  soon  discovered,  and  the  committee  re* 
solved  upon  making  him  an  example  to  deter  the  friends 
of  the  king  from  exerting  themselves  in  his  behalf.  From 
this  resolution  they  were,  however,  diverted  by  Cromwell, 
who  had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  forces 
in  Ireland,  and  who  was  aware  what  essential  service 
might  be  rendered  him  in  that  office  by  the  interest  of 
Lord  Broghill,  and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
country,  the  subjugation  of  which  be  was  about  to  attempt 
He  represented  these  reasons  to  the  committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  allow  him  to 
talk  with  Lord  Broghill,  previous  to  proceeding  to  extre- 
mities. Having  obtained  this  permission,  he  immediately 
dispatched  a  gentleman  to  Lord  Broghill,  requesting  to 
know  at  what  hour  it  would  be  convenient  for  tiie  general 
to  wait'upon  him. 

Lord  Broghill  was  much  surprised  at  this  message^ 
never  having  had  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  Crom- 
well, and  he  informed  the  messenger,  that  he  must  be 
mistaken  in  the  person  to  whom  the  message  was  sent. 
The  gentleman,  however,  insisting  that  it  was  to  the  Lord 
Broghill,  his  lordship  requested  him  to  inform  his  master, 
that  he  would  wait  upon  him  if  he  knew  when  he  would 
be  at  leisure,  and  added,  that  in  the  mean  time  he  would 
remain  at  home  to  receive  the  general's  answer. 

Relying  upon  the  honour  of  tliose  he  had  entrusted  with 
his  secret,  he  did  not  entertain  the  slightest  idea  that  his 
iatentioBs  had  been  discovered,  and  he  remaiDed  at  home 
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in  much  perplexity,  waitiDg  the  retarn  of  the  messenger, 
when,  to  hi»  great  sarprise,  Cromwell  himself  entered  the 
room.  After  the  first  civilities  were  exchanged  between 
them,  Cromwell  in  few  words  informed  him,  that  the 
committee  of  state  were  aware  of  his  design  of  going  oyer 
and  applying  to  CharlesStuart  for  a  commission  to  raise 
forces  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  panish 
him  with  the  greatest  severity,  had  not  he  himself  du 
verted  them  from  their  resolution.  Lord  Broghill  on  this, 
interrupted  him,  with  an  assurance  that  the  committee 
had  been  misled  by  false  intelligence,  as  he  had  neither 
the  power  nor  the  inclination  to  raise  any  distdrbance  in 
Ireland;  he  also  thanked  the  general  for  his  kind  offices 
to  him,  and  entreated  him  to  continue  his  good  opinion. 
Cromwell  made  no  reply,  but  drew  from  his  pocket  some 
papers,  and  put  them  into  Lord  BroghilPs  hands.  These 
were  copies  of  several  letters  which  he  had  sent  to  some 
of  the  persons,  on  whose  assistance  he  most  relied.  Finding 
farther  dissimulation  impracticable,  he  asked  his  excel* 
lency's  pardon  for  what  he  had  said,  thanked  him  for  his 
protection  against  the  resolutions  of  the  committee,  and 
entreated  his  advice  how  to  act  on  so  delicate  an  occa* 
sion.  Cromwell  candidly  told  him,  that  though  till  that 
time  he  had  been  a  stranger  to  his  person,  he  was  none  to 
his  merits  and  character;  that  he  had  heard  how  gallantly 
bis  lordship  had  already  behaved  in  the  Irish  wars ;  and 
therefore,  since  he  was  named  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
and  the  reduction  of  that  country  had  now  become  his 
province,  he  had  obtained  leave  of  the  committee  to  o£Fer 
bim  the  command  of  a  general*officer,  if  he  would  serve  in 
that  war;  that  he  should  have  no  oaths  nor  engagements 
imposed  upon  him,  nor  be  expected  to  draw  his  sword, 
except  against  the  Irish  rebels. 

So  generous  and  unexpected  an  offer  much  surprised 
Lord  Broghill.  He  saw  himself  perfectly  at  liberty  by  all 
the  laws  of  honour  to  draw  his  sword  against  the  rebels^ 
whose  atrocious  barbarities  were  equally    detested   by 
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both  parties.  He»  however,  requested  soma  liote  to  eon- 
sider  of  the  propose],  bm  Cromwell  briskly  told  him  thai 
he  must  form  his  resolution  immediately,  as  he  was  return- 
ing to  the  committeei  who  were  still  sitting,  and  who,  if 
his  lordship  rejected  their  ojBTer,  had  determined  to  send 
hioA  to  the  Tower.  Brogbill  seeing  that  his  liberty  and 
life  were  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and  charmed  with 
the  frankness  of  Cromwell's  behaviour*  gave  him  his  word 

'  and  honour  that  he  would  faithfully  serve  him  against  the 
Irish  rebels.  On  this  Cromwell  renewed  his  promises,  and 
ordered  him  to  repair  to  Bristol,  whither  forces  should  be 
immediately  sent  him,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  trans^ 
ports  for  their  conveyance  to  Ireland,  to  which  country  he 
himself  would  soon  follow. 
These  promises  were  fulfilled  in  every  respect.    Lord 

I  Brogbill  hastened  to  Bristol,  where  he  was  soon  joined  by 
the  necessary  troops,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  ae 
much  had  he  gained  the  aifections  of  those  who  had  for- 
merly served  under  him,  by  his  courage  and  affability, 
that  he  soon  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  hone 
composed  entirely  of  gentlemen,  together  with  a  regiment 

I  of  fifteen  hundred  men.  With  this  little  army,  he  hovered 
up  and  down  the  country,  keeping  the  insurgents  at  check, 
until  Cromwell  landed  at  Wexford,  whom  he  immediately 
joined  with  his  troops,  though  some  of  his  friends  had 

^    advised  him  not  to  put  himself  too  much  in  the  power  of 

the  lord-lieutenant.     Brogbill,  however,  resolved  upon 

trusting  himself  entirely  to  Cromwell's  honour,  nor  had  he 

ever  reason  to  repent  bis  confidence. 

After  the  reduction  of  Drogheda,  Cromwell  laid  siege 

'  to  Clonmell,  when  be  received  intelligence  that  the  rebels 
had  collected  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  were  still 
increasing  in  numbers,with  the  intention  of  compelling  hint 

.  to  raise  the  siege.  He  immediately  diepatohed  Lord  Brog- 
bill at  the  bead  of  a  strong  detachment,  with  oidert  to  fali 
apo»  she  party  trhich  bad  asseusbled.  This  service  w«tf 
performed  with  the  greatest  cderity,  and  be  f<d  upon  the 
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•nepj)  vhete  tavoabers  amoanted  16  ftboat  fi?e  thoBsand  { 
mw,  before  they  yrere  aware  of  his  approach,  aad  entirely 
roatc4  them,  and  was  engaged  in  taking  meaanres  for  thdr 
opmplete  dispersion,  When  he  received  dispatches  from' ' 
Croii^well,  informing  bioi  that  bis  army  before  Clonmett 
was  much  reduced  bjf  the  ravages  of  disease,  and  that  they 
hi^d  been  twice  repulsed  by  the  besieged;  conjuring  him  ■' 
therefore,  by  every  tie  of  duty  and  affection,  to  hasten  tcf 
his  relief,  or  that  be  should  be  compelled  to  rabe  the 
siege*  Lord  BrogbiH  immediately  returned  him  for  an« 
swer,  by  bis  own  messenger,  that  he  had  just  defeated  the 
rebels,  and  would  be  t^ith  him  before  Clonmell  in  three 
days.  Cromwell  was  much  pleased  with  this  message: 
and  when,  at  the  time  appointed.  Lord  Broghill  appeared^ 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  cry,  "A  Broghill. — 
A  Broghill !"  and  ran  and  embraced  him,  thanking  bim  for 
his  seasonable  assistance,  and  congratulating  him  on  his 
late  victory,  Thtfa  reinforcedi  be  prosecuted  the  siege  witb 
redoubled  vigour,  and  Clonmell  surrendered  to  his  vitto-' 
rions  arms  in  the  depth  of  winter. 

Cromwell  being  soon  after  sent  for  to  oppose  the 
Scotch,  gave  the  chief  command  of  the  forces  in  Ireland 
to  Ireton,  whom  he  appointed  his  deputy,  and  left  Lord 
Broghill  at  tbe  head  of  a  flying  camp  in  Mnnster.  In  this 
situation  be  was  indefatigable,  taking  several  towns,  and 
frequently  attacking  tbe  enemy  with  success.  In  these 
expeditions  he  evinced  so  much  ability,  and  gave  personal 
proofs  of  such  nndaunted  courage,  that  be  was  regarded 
with  admiration  by  tbe  whole  body  of  the  nation ;  and 
Ireton^  who  still  suspected  him  of  a  private  attachment  tO" 
tbe  royal  party,  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  We  must  tijte 
off  Broghill,  or  he  will  ruin  us  all." 

Lord  Broghill  hiaiself  efttertained  great  snspicions  of 
Iretott's  jealousy  of  bim,  and  therefore  kept  with  bis  little 
army  at  some  distance^  acting  independently  till  he  was 
oompeHed  to  join  him  at  tbe  siege  of  Limerick.    Daring 
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this  siege  the  Lord  Broghill  was  ordered  on  a  senrice 
which  certainly  appears  to  have  heen  dictated  by  eyil 
intentions  on  the  part  of  Ireton.  Lord  Muskerry  had 
collected  a  body  of  three  thousand  men,  one  thousand  of 
whom  were  horse,  with  which  he  was  marching  to  join  the 
Nuncio,  who  was  at  the  head  of  eight  thousand  men,  for 
the  purpose  of  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  relief  of  Li- 
merick. To  prevent  their  junction,  Lord  Broghill  was 
dispatched  by  Ireton  with  hut  one  thousand  troops.  By 
forced  marches  he  came  up  with  Lord  Muskerry  before  he 
had  effected  his  union  with  the  Nuncio,  and  fell  upon  him 
with  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  resolution.  He  was, 
however,  owing  to  his  inferior  numbers,  soon  surrounded 
by  the  enemy,  who  offered  him  fair  quarter.  Thb  he 
refused,  and  threw  himself  into  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
to  encourage  his  men  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost. 
This  so  exasperated  the  rebels,  that  they  exclaimed, ''  Kill 
the  fellow  in  the  gold-laced  coat,"  and  they  would  in  all 
probability  have  effected  their  purpose,  had  he  not  been 
brought  off  by  a  lieutenant  of  his  own  troop,  who  was 
shot  twice,  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him  in  ensuring 
his  commander's  rescue.  So  spirited  an  example  infused 
fresh  courage  into  his  troops,  they  fought  with  despe- 
ration, and  their  exertions  were  crowned  with  victory. 
The  enemy  was  completely  routed,  leaving  six  hundred 
men  dead  on  the  spot,  together  with  a  great  number  of 
prisoners. 

When  the  war  in  Ireland  was  ';finished,  Cromwell,  who 
seemed  resolved  to  attach  Lord  Broghill  to  him,  by  load- 
ing him  with  fresh  favours,  sent  for  him  to  England,  and 
appointed  him  one  of  his  privy  council.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  greater  proof  of  the  fine  taste  of  the  Protector,  in  spite 
of  the  cant  which  the  times  compelled  him  to  use  in  pub- 
lic, than  the  constant  and  familiar  intimacy  in  which  he 
lived  with  Broghill,  Waller,  and  Milton. 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  were  at  this  time  in  much  con- 
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fusion,  and  Cromwell,  wanting  a  man  of  abilities  in  whom 
be  could  confide,  to  preside  in  tbat  country,  fixed  upon 
Lord  Brogbill  for  tbat  bigb  situation.  His  lordship,  how- 
ever, was  unwilling  to  accept  so  delicate  an  ofiice ;  he  was 
aware  that  his  conduct  would  be  grossly  misrepresented  by 
the  factions  with  which  that  country  was  then  divided, 
and  he  requested  the  Protector  to  excuse  his  not  accepting 
that  post,  informing  him  at  the  same  time  of  his  reasons 
for  refusing  the  honour  intended  him,  CromwelJ,  how* 
ever,  stating  that  it  was  necessary  for  his  service,  he  was 
compelled  to  submit.  He,  however,  obtained  a  promise  of 
the  Protector,  that  his  highness  would  listen  to  no  com- 
plaints which  should  be  made  against  him,  till  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  and  that  he  should  he 
recalled  at  the  end  of  one  year.  The  Protector  fulfilled 
bis  promises,  and  Brogbill,  on  his  return,  found,  as  be  ex* 
pected,  that  numerous  and  violent  complaints  had  been 
made  against  him.  He,  however,  gave  so  clear  an  account 
of  his  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  every  particular,  that 
Cromwell  was  perfectly  satisfied,  and  conceived  a  much 
higher  esteem  for  him  than  ba^iad  before  entertained. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  Lord  Brogbill 
had  many  opportunities  of  relieving  and  assisting  the 
adherents  of  the  king,  from  the  affection  which  Cromwell 
entertained  for  him.  In  proof  of  this,  we  may  mention, 
that  Cromwell  one  day,  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  conver- 
sation, told  him  in  a  gay  manner,  that  an  old  friend  of  his 
was  just  come  to  town.  Brogbill  desiring  to  know  whom 
his  highness  meant?  Cromwell,  to  his  great  surprise,  an* 
swered,  the  Marquis  of  Ormond.  On  this  Brogbill  pro- 
tested tbat  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  it.  I  know  that  well 
enough,  said  the  Protector;  however,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  preserve  your  old  acquaintance,  let  him  know,  that  I  am 
not  ignorant  either  where  he  is  or  what  he  is  doing.  He 
also  told  him  where  the  Marquis  lodged,  and  Brogbill, 
having  obtained  this-  generous  permission  to  save  bis 
friend,  went  directly  to  him,  and  acquainted  him  with 
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irhtt  had  passed;  Ormotid  finding  faimself  disooVer«d, 
imtnediafeely  qnhted  LondonyMd  atidlled  hitnself  of  thfe 
eariiest  opportunity  of  retarning  to  the  king. 

The  kindness  and  affection  with  ^bich  Lord  Brbghtll 
was  always  treated  by  the  Protector,  excited  correspond* 
iog  sentiments  in  his  bosom ;  and  when,  on  the  decease  of 
Oliver,  his  son  Richard  succeeded  him  in  his  power,  he 
resolved  upon  endeavouring  to  evince  his  gratitude  to  the 
father,  by  supporting  the  son.  He  saw  the  weak  and 
▼acillating  state  of  Richard  Crom  well's  mind,  and  ht  soon 
became  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  his  maintaining  the 
situation  to  which  his  father's  merits  and  abilities  had 
raised  him.  As  one  of  his  cabinet  council,  which  consisted 
of  Dr.  Wilkins,  Colonel  Phillips,  and  himself,  he  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  perceiving  that  want  of  decisioti 
and  firmness  which  marked  the  administration  of  the  new 
Protector,  and  which  prevented  his  profiting  by  the  advice 
of  those  who  were  so  well  capable  of  directing  him.  Per^ 
suaded  by  the  faction  then  prevalent  in  the  army,  Richard 
was  induced,  without  acquainting  his  cabinet  council,  to 
consent  to  the  meeting  of  8  general  council  of  officers  at 
the  same  time  that  the  parliament  met.  Broghill  was  per- 
fectly  aware  of  the  destruction  the  Protector  was  drawin|^ 
on  bis  own  head  by  this  imprudent  measure,  and  expostn« 
lated  with  him  on  the  occasion,  promising  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  would  resolve  upon  dissolving  the  cotinrii 
at  the  first  opportunity,  be  would  endeavour  to  prevent 
the  mischief  which  might  otherwise  ensue,  having,  as  « 
general^  the  right  to  be  present  at  its  meeting. 

Wallingford  House  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  meet* 
ing  of  the  general  council  of  officers,  and  on  the  fiiBt  day 
they  assembled  to  the  number  of  above  five  hundred*  After 
a  long  prayer  by  Dr.  Owen,  Major*6eneral  Desborough 
rose,  and  in  a  long  speech  reminded  them  how  gracious 
the  Lord  had  been,  and  how  their  arms  had  flourished, 
diough  he  feared  this  would  not  continue  long,  as  several 
soAs  of  Belial  had  crept  in  amongst  them,  who  io  all  pio* 
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tebility  woold  draw  down  the  judgments  of  heaven  upon 
them.  To  prevent  this^  he  proposed  a  test  to  be  taken 
by  all  persons  in  the  army,  that  every  one  should  swear 
that  be  believed  in  bis  consciencei  that  the  pntting  to 
death  of  the  late  king  Charles  Stuart  was  lawful  and  josl. 
.  This  speech  was  received  with  great  applause,  occasbn- 
ing  a  general  cry  of  **  welUnoved  !''  so  that  many  of 
Richard's  friends  thinking  it  useless  to  oppose  so  evident  a 
majority,  left  the  house.  Lord  Broghilli  however,  against 
whom  this  speech  was  more  particularly  levelled,  as  soon 
as  silence  was  restored,  rose  to  object  against  any  tests 
whatever,  as  a  thiug  which  they  had  often  declared  against. 
That  if  they  proceeded. to  impose  tests  upon  themselves, 
they  would  soon  have  them  imposed  by  others.  That  the 
test  proposed  was  improper,  as  many  of  the  members  were 
not  present  at  the  execution  of  the  late  king,  and  conse- 
quently were  unable  to  swear  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  a  pro- 
ceeding, the  circumstances  of  which  they  were  unac* 
quainted  with.  If,  however,  they  were  resolved  upon 
having  a  test,  he  would  {Mropose,  that  every  person  in  the 
army  should  swear  to  defend  the  established  government 
under  the  Protector  and  parliament. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  a  louder  cry  pf 
'*  well-moved,"  than  that  of  Desborough%  and  was  s^ 
oonded  with  so  much  warmth  by  some  other  members  of 
the  councili  that  Desborovgh,  after  consulting  With  Fleets 
wood,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  carry  the  t^t  he  bad 
proposed,  stated  that  the  arguments  which  had  been  made 
pse  of  by  Lord  Broghill,  had  convinced  him  that  tests 
ivere  improper,  and  he  therefore  proposed  that  they  should 
both  be  withdrawn,  which  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

On  the  breaking  up  of  the  council,  which  was  adjourned 
till  the  next  day,  Broghill  returned  to  the  Protector,  and 
after  pointing  out  the  constant  difficulties  in  which  he 
would  be  involved  during  their  sittings,  advised  him  to 
dissolve  them  immediately.  Richard  inquiring  bow  he 
should  do  it  ?  Broghill  said  that  he  would  draw  up  a  short 
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speech  for  him,  which  he  might  read  to  them  the  next 
morningy  after  having  sat  among  them  about  an  hour. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  following  morning  the 
Protector,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  assembly,  seated 
himself  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  after  attending  to  the 
debates  some  time,  rose  and  delivered  the  speech  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Lord  Broghill,  with 
much  better  grace  than  had  been  eicpected. 

'*  Gentlemeui 

"I.  thank  fully  accept  of  your  services.  I  have  consi- 
dered your  grievances,  and  think  the  properest  method 
to  redress  what  is  amiss  among  you,  is  to  do  it  in  the  par- 
liament now  sitting,  and  where  I  will  take  care  you  shall 
l)ave  justice  done  you.  I  therefore  declare  my  commis- 
sion for  holding  this  assembly  to  be  void  ;  and  that  this 
general  council  is  now  dissolved;  and  I  desire  that  such 
of  you  as  are  not  members  of  the  parliament,  will  repair 
forthwith  to  your  respective  commands/' 

Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  the  rest  of  their  party 
were  confounded  by  this  spirited  speech,  and  had  Richard 
been  capable  of  acting  with  the  same  dignity  which  he 
expressed  upon  this  occasion,  he  might  still  have  retained 
the  power  which  was  bequeathed  to  ham  by  his  father. 
The  faction  soon  guessed  that  Broghill  was  the  author  of 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  and  resolved  to  be  re- 
venged upon  him  for  his  interference.  In  consequence  of 
this,  at  the  first  meeting  of  parliament  they  complained  that 
they  had  been  grossly  abused  and  affronted  by  a  certain 
lord  in  that  assembly,  and  therefore  moved  that  an  address 
be  presented  to  his  highness  the  Protector,  to  know  who 
advised  him  to  dissolve  the  council  of  war  without  the 
consent  and  knowledge  of  hb  parliament. 

Several  of  Broghill's  friends  who  saw  that  the  storm 
was  pointed  at  him,  advised  him  to  withdraw ;  he,  how* 
ever«  sat  still,  till  his  enemies  had  done,  and  then  rose  and 
said,  that  he  was  not  averse  to  the  presenting  such  ax^ 
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address,  but  at  the  same  time  he  would  more  for  another 
address,  to  know  who  advised  the  calling  the  council  of 
war,  without  the  consent  and  knowledge  of  his  parliament, 
for  surely,  they  were  much  more  guilty  than  him  who  had 
advised  its  dissolution.  This  motion  was  received  with 
applause  by  the  house,  who  entertained  great  jealousy  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  Fleetwood  had  the  mortification 
to  see  his  plans  baffled  a  second  time  by  the  dexterity  of 
the  Lord  Broghilh 

Though  the  council  of  officers  had  been  dissoived,  a 
great  number  of  them  still  continued  to  meet  privately. 
Broghill  and  some  others  of  Richard's  friends  informed 
the  Protector  of  these  meetings,  b}**  which,  not  only  his 
power,  but  even  his  person  was  endangered,  and  engaged 
that  if  he  would  act  boldly,  and  give  them  a  sufficient 
authority,  they  would  either  force  his  enemies  to  obey 
him,  or  destroy  them.  Richard  was  startled  at  this  pro- 
posal, and  declined  their  offers,  stating,  that  rather  than 
a  drop  of  blood  should  be  spilt  on  his  account,  he  ^rould 
lay  down  his  power,  which  was  but  a  burden  to  him  ;  nor 
could  all  their  persuasions  induce  him  to  alter  his  resolu- 
tion. Shortly  after  this,  the  council  of  officers,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  promises,  prevailed  upon  the  Pro* 
tector  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  This  was  in  effect 
destroying  his  own  power ;  and  Lord  Broghill  seeing  the 
family  of  the  Cromwells  was  now  laid  aside,  returned  to 
his  command  in  Munster,  where  he  was  much  beloved. 

The  conduct  of  affairs  now  devolved  into  the  hands  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  appointed  by  the  army,  and  seven 
commissioners  were  detached  by  that  body  to  take  charge 
of  Ireland.  They  had  particular  instructions  to  attend  to 
the  motions  of  Lord  Broghill,  and  if  possible  to  fiud  some 
occasion  to  confine  him,  as  they  were  well  aware  of  his 
intentions  of  endeavouring  to  restore  the  exiled  family  of 
the  Stuarts,  and  knew,  that  his  popularity  in  Munster,  and 
his  great  abilities  might  induce  the  whole  army  of  Ireland 
to  join  with  him  to  effect  his  purpose.     He  had  already. 
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applied  to  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  had  great  power  iu  the 
taorth  of  Ireland,  when  he  Was  summoned  by  the  comnu9«- 
sioners  to  appear  before  them  at  the  castle  of  Dablin.  Hb 
Friends  on  thiii  advised  him  to  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 
Hot  put  himself  ihtd  the  power  of  his  enemies;  but  hit 
thought  himself  not  Sufficiently  strong  to  take  such  a  step, 
kind  therefore  went  to  Dublin,  taking  his  oWn  troop  with 
him  as  a  guard,  which  he  left  in  the  suburbs,  li^he  day 
after  his  arrival,  he  appeared  before  the  cotomissioders 
who  informed  hiih  that  he  was  suspected  of  plotting  against 
the  state,  and  that  they  had  bHers  to  confine  him,  unless 
h^  would  be  answerable  with  fab  life  and  estate  that  there 
should  be  no  commotion  in  Munster,  where  his  inteirest 
principally  lay.  Lord  Broghill  was  much  surprised  at  this 
proposal ;  he  saw  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies, 
who  would  take  advantage  of  his  refusing  the  security 
required,  by  immuring  him  in  a  prison,  and  who,  if  he  gare 
the  securities,  might  themselves  raise  some  cbmbactioti* 
He  requested  some  time  to  consider,  but  they  insisted  oil 
his  iihmediate  answer;  when  he  requested  to  knoW  if  they 
intended  to  put  the  whole  power  of  Mudster  into  his 
hands;  if  they  did,  he  was  Ivilling  to  enter  into  any  seeth- 
rities  whatever;  but  if  they  did  not,  they  could  not  expect 
him  to  be  answerable  for  the  behaviour  of  people  over 
whom  he  had  no  Control. 

This  question  so  much  embarrassed  the  commissioners, 
that  they  ordered  him  to  withdraw,  and  fell  into  a  warm 
debate  how  they  ought  to  proceed  with  him ;  and  at  length 
it  was  resolved  by  the  majority,  that  he  should  be  sent 
back  to  his  Command  in  Munster,  with  every  civility^  and 
suflfered  to  retain  it  till  they  had  farther  orders  from  Bng^ 
land.  In  consequence  of  which  he  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  commissioners,  who  assured  him  thftt  they  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  honour  and  integrity,  that  they 
would  require  him  to  enter  into  no  engagemetits  whatever, 
and  dismissed  him  with  the  greatest  respect.  On  bis  return 
to  Munster,  Lord  Broghill  easily  saw  through   the  meM* 
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ing  of  these  oatward  ciTilities,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his 
cominaQd^  exerted  himself  with  so  mach  energy  in  the 
royal  cause,  thai  he  was  soon  enabled  to  send  over  to 
ChaHes  a  declaration  of  their  wish,  that  he,  should  come 
to  Ireland^  sigded  by  all  the  principal  officers  and  coiti* 
mandera  in  that  country. 

Soon  after  his  brother's  departure  for  Flandeirs,  he  re* 
iceived  a  letter  from  Sir  Charles  Coote,  informing  him  that 
tbdr  design  of  declaring  for  the  king  had  been  discovered, 
10  consequence  of  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  declare 
himself  sooner  than  he  had  intended,  and  conjuring  his 
lordship  not  to  forsake  him  in  a  design  which  he  had  first 
persuaded  him  to  undertake.  On  the  receipt  of  this  Lord 
Broghill  immediately  declared  himself  for  his  majesty; 
and  the  commissioners  finding  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
two  such  powerful  parties,  made  so  triflidg  a  resistance, 
that  the  whole  kingdom  was  quickly  secured  in  the  name 
of  his  niajesty  Charles  IL 

On  the  return  of  the  king  to  England,  and  his  re-esta- 
blishment in  the  throne  of  his  father,  Lord  Broghill  has- 
tened to  England,  where  he  was  received  by  Charles  with 
great  coolness.  He  was  much  surprised  at  this,  until  he 
discovered  that  Sir  Charles  Coote  had  sent  over  a  friend 
to  the  king  at  Brussels,  who  informed  him  that  Sir  Charles 
was  the  first  man  in  Ireland  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  his 
majesty,  and  that  Lord  Broghill  was  extremely  averse  to 
his  restoration.  In  consequence  of  this,  Broghill  put  the 
letter  he  had  received  from  Sir  Charles  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  the  Lord  Shannon,  who  laid  it  before  his  ma- 
jesty, who  was  thus  convinced  of  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Lord  Broghill  in  his  favour,  and  received  him  after* 
wards  in  the  most  gracious  manner.  Soon  after  this  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  appointed  one  of  his 
majesty's  cabinet  council.  He  was  also  promoted  to  the 
situatioQ  of  lord  president  of  Munster,  and  named  one  of 
the  lords  justices  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 

The  tranquillity  which  followed  the  restoration  of 
Charles  rendering  the  Earl  of  Orrery^s  abilities  as  a  soldier 
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of  less  impoftaocey  he  employed  his  talents  in  writing  those 
plays  on  which  his  reputation  as  an  author  principally 
depends.  They  are,  "  The  History  of  Henry  V.;"  "  Mus- 
tapha,  the  Son'of  Soliman  the  Magnificent;"  '^The  Black 
Prince;"  and  "  Triphon."    They  were  distinguished  by 
much  of  that  brilliant  wit  which  sparkled  in  the  luxurious 
court  of  Charles,  but  found  their  principal  claim  to  our 
*  notice  on  the  sentiments  of  honourand  probity  with  which 
they  are  filled.  His  lordship  unfortunately  gained  so  much  * 
applause  from  his  first  piece,  which  was  written  inrbyme, 
that  he  published  all  his  subsequent  works  in  the  same 
style,  which  is  certainly  extremely  improper  for  the  stage; 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  some  of  the  finest  thoughts 
are  expressed  in  so  spiritless  a  manner,  as  to  lay  them 
open  to  the  greatest  ridicule.    Great  allowances,  are  how- 
ever, to  be  made,  when  we  consider  that  these  plays  were 
composed  during  the  excruciating  fits  of  the  gout,  (a  dis- 
order which,  although  it  may  elicit  spirited  exclamation$, 
.  is  not  on  the  whole,  favourable  for  the  development  of 
poetic  talents.)    This  afiliction  caused  Charles  to  observe, 
that  if  he  intended  to  defer  finishing  his  Black  Prince 
till   he   had   another  attack,   he  heartily  wished   him   a 
good  fit  of  it.     His  postiiumous   plays  are,  "  M^  An* 
thony;'*   "Gusman;"    •*  Herod  the  Great;"  and  •*Alte- 
mlra."     His  lordship  is  also  well  known  as  an  author,  by 
his  immense    romance,  '' Parthenissa ;"    a    work   which 
has  been  admired  and  read  in  several  modern  languages. 
He  also  published,  ''The  Irish  Colours  displayed ;  in  a 
.  Reply  of  an. English  Protestant  to  a  Letter  of  an   Irish 
.  Roman  Catholic;'*  and  **  An  Answer  to  a  scandalous  Let- 
ter lately  printed  and  subscribed  by  Peter  Walsh,  Procu- 
lator  for  the  secular  and  regular  Popish  Priests  of  Ireland, 
entitled,  *  A  Letter  desiring  a  just  and  merciful  regard  of 
'  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  given  about  the  end  of 
October,  I66O,  to  the  then  Marquis,  now  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  the  second  time  Lord- Lieutenant  of  that  kingdom/ 
By  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  &c.,  being  a 
full  Discovery  of  the  Treachery  of  the  Irish  Rebels,  since 
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the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  there,  necessary  to  be  con- 
sidered by  all  Adventurers,  and  other  Persons  estated  in 
that  Kingdom."  His  poems  comprise,  '^  A  Poem  on  his 
Majesty's  happy  Restoration  ;'*  **  A  Poem  on  the  Death 
of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Abraham  Cowley;"  "The  Dream/* 
which  is  altogether  political ;  and  '^  Poems  on  the  Fasts 
and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of  England."  This  was  his 
last  work,  and  exhibits  manifest  proofs  of  declining  genius. 
He  also  dedicated  to  his  majesty,  "  The  Art  of  War,"  a 
Work  which  exhibits  much  classical  ability  and  military 
talent. 

Not  long  after  his  majesty's  return,  the  catholics  of 
Ireland   commissioned  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  and  some 
other  gentlemen,  to  present  a  memorial  to  him,  requesting 
the  restoration  of  their  estates.    The  protestants,  alarmed 
lest  this  remonstrance  should  take  effect,  chose  the  Earl 
of  Orrery,  and  six  more,  to  oppose  this  measure  in  the 
council.  The  Earl  of  Orrery  had  always  been  so  strenuous 
an  opposer  of  the  catholics  that  they  were  apprehensive 
that  his  eloquence  and  address  might  influence  the  coun- 
cil against  them.     In  consequence  of  this^  they  offered 
him,  as  Mr.  Morrice,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  assures  us, 
8000/.  in  money,  and  estates  to  the  amount  of  7000/.  per 
annum,  not  to  appear  against  them  ;  but  he  rejected  this 
proposal  with  disdain,  stating  that,  since  he   had   the 
honour  to  be  employed  by  the  protestants,  he  would  never 
have  the  baseness  to  betray  them.     The  cause  was  heard 
with  great  solemnity  before  the  king  and  council:  the 
commissioners  of  the  catholics  urged  their  arguments  on 
the  case, and  expatiated  on  their  loyalty  and  attachment  to  . 
his  majesty ;  when  the  Earl  of  Orrery  rose,  and,  after  a  hand- 
some compliment  to  the  king,  stated  that  his  protestant 
subjects  in  Ireland  were  the  first  who  had  formed  a  party 
for  bis  assistance;  that  the  catholics  had  fought  against 
the  authority,  both   of  the  late  and   present  king ;  an'd 
finally,  that  they   had  offered   the  kingdom  of  Ireland 
to  the  Pope,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  king  of  France. 
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In  proof  of  bis  assertionti  to  the  great  surprise  x>f  all  who 
were  present,  he. produced  original  papers,  signed  by  the 

'  supreme  council  of  the  catholics,  of  which  Sir  Nicholas 
Plunket  himself  was  one.  This  unexpected  blow  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  protestants,  and  his  majesty 

j  dismissed  the  catholic  commissioners  with  more  severity 
than  he  commonly  made  ixse  of. 

Shortly  after  this,  his  lordship  with  Sir  Charles  Coote, 
who  had  been  created  Earl  of  Montrath,  and  Sir  Maurice 
Eustace,  were  appointed  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  and 
commissioned  to  hold  a  parliament  for  the  settlement  of 
the  nation.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Orrery,  with  his  own 
hand  drew  up  the  famous  Act  of  Settlement,  which  was 
looked  upon  when  it  passed  as  evincing  the  most  con* 
summate  skill  and  address.  The  partial  interpretation, 
however,  which  was  afterwards  put  upon  it  by  the  judges, 
gave  rise  to  much  clamour  and  complaint,  and  completely 
deprived  the  measure  of  that  conciliating  effect,  which 
had  been  intended  by  it,  in  restoring  many  of  the  catholics 
to  their  hereditary  possessions.  When  the  Duke  of  Ormoncl 
was  appointed  lord-lieutenant.  Lord  Orrery  retired  to  hi^ 
presidency  of  Munster,  where  he  heard  and  determined 
causes  with  such  judgment  and  impartiality  as  acquired 
him  the  general  approbation  and  esteem  of  that  province; 
and  induced  the  king,  after  the  fall  of  the  Earl  of  Claren^ 
don,  to  offer  him  the  seals.  The  gout,  however,  witk 
which  he  was  now  almost  continually  afflicted,  induced 
him  to  decline  a  situation  which  required  so  regular  atf 
attendance. 

During  the  first  Dutch  war  in  which  France  acted  in 
confederacy  with  Holland,  he  defeated  the  scheme  formed 
by  the  Duke  de  Beaufort,  admiral  of  France,  \o  get  pos-* 
session  of  the  harbour  of  Kinsa)e ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  alarm  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  had  a  fort  erected 
under  bis  own  directions,  which  was  named  *'  Fort  Charles." 
{le  afterwards  interested  himself  in  an  inquiry  which  was 
attempMy  io^  the  king's  revenue  from  Ireland;   but 
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Cliar^s  having  applied  large  sums  out  of  that  revenucj 
was  unwiUiQg  that  the  inquiry  should  proc^ed|  and  h^ 
consequently  failed  in  bis  epfl^vpurs  to  procure  i(. 

Tb^  ministry  of  England,  which  was  now  principally 
directed  by  Sir  Thomas  Cliffbrdy  apprehensive  •  that  they 
shopld  not  be  ab]^  to  succeed  in  their  designs  in  Ireland^ 
while  Lord  Orrery  continii^d  presidept  of  Mun^ter,  prer 
veiled qn  his  pifyefty  to  dir^t  bio)  to  di9^Qtinu^  ))is  resi- 
dential court,  in  which  he  sat  as  judgf  for  th^t  j^pay'inef^ 
as  a  oooapepsation  for  wbicbi  he  r^^eived  90QpA  Qut  ^pon 
after,  they  procured  articles  of  ifqpe^bniient  for  treason 
and  high  xuiBdemeano^rs  to  be  exhibited  9gAi^st  him  in 
the  English  house  of  commons;  op  which  opcasiop  hif 
lordship  in  his  place,  delivered  so  candid,  ingenuous,  and 
satisfactory  a  defence,  that  the  proceedings  were  dropped. 
He  was,  however,  sp  inc^ps^  against  the  ministry  who 
had  thus  attempted  to  destroy  him,  that  when  Charles  il« 
who  felt  a  real  attachment  to  hipa,  offered  him  the  post  of 
lord  high  treasurer  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  Ep^landj 
be  refused  it;  plainly  telling  him  that  he  was  guided  by 
unsteady  counsellors  with  whom  he  could  not  act. 

Having  been  long  a  martyr  to  the  gout,  the  frequent 
returns  of  which  had  induced  an  ill  state  of  health  for 
some  time  previous,  he  expired  on  the  1 6th  of  October, 
1679,  at  the  age  of  6fty-eight,  leaving  behind  ^in^  the 
character  of  an  able  genera]|  statesman,  and  writert  In 
all  these  capacities  we  have  already  had  occasiot)  tp  con- 
sider him,  and  have  seen  that  he  was  deservipg  of  high 
estimation  in  each  of  tbem.  Bqt  th^  n^st  distipguishing 
part  of  his  conduct  is  that  happy  presence  of  mind  which 
he  possessed,  and  his  peculiar  dexterity  in  extricating 
himself  from  the  perplexities  in  which  he  was  so  frequeqtly 
involved.  His  generosity  was  great,  but  it  was  regulated 
by  prudence;  and  bis  charities,  as  we  are  informed  by  hi# 
chaplain,  Mr.  Morrice,  w^e  extensive,  and  uninfluenced 
by  any  narrow  iliiberality  pf  party  or  religion.  He  pos- 
sessed an  undeviating  integrity  and  rectitude  of  principle, 
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from  which  we  hare  seen,  on  one  occasioo,  that  bribes 
could  not  bias  him,  and  on  another  be  refused  the  offer 
of  4000/.  wbich  Charles,  who  was  not  so  delicate,  is  known 
to  have  put  into  his  own  privy  purse.  His  natural  talents 
were  much  improved  by  literature,  and  his  wit  and  cou* 
rage  rendered  still  more  amiable  by  religion.  His  con- 
versation was  peculiarly  interesting  from  the  knowledge 
of  men  and  manners  which  it  evinced,  and  the  wit  with 
which  it  was  enlivened. 

His  person  (we  are  informed)  was  of  a  middle  size,  well 
shaped  and  comely ;  and  his  eyes  had  that  life  and  quickness 
in  them  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  sign  of  great 
and  uncommon  talents. 
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Viscount  Shannon,  fourth  son  of  Richard,  first  Earl  of 
Cork,  was  born  on  June  25, 1623.  His  first  essay  in  arms 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  great  rebellion,  and 
when  his  brother.  Lord  Kynalmenby  was  slain,  he  brought 
off  in  safety  the  cavalry  which  his  lordship  had  com- 
manded, together  with  his  body,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own 
life.  He  continued  very  active  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  in  suppressing  the  rebellion. 

In  1660  he  was  dispatched  to  Brussels  by  his  brother 
Roger,  then  Lord  Broghill,  to  invite  Charles  II.  to  Ireland, 
in  order  to  procure  his  restoration ;  but  the  exertions  of 
Monk  in  England  having  ensured  his  reception  io  that 
country,  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the  offer  of  the  Boyles. 
As  a  reward,  however,  for  his  services,  he  was  in  Septem- 
ber raised  by  the  king  to  the  title  of  Viscount  Shannon. 
He  was  also  admitted  a  member  of  the  privy  council, 
made  captain  of  a  troop  of  hprse,  and  received  two  grants 
of  lands  under  the  acta  of  settlement.  In  August  1672, 
be  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city  and  county  of  Cork, 
and  lived  probably  till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century* 
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His  lordship  is  known  to  the  literary  world  as  author  of 
*'  Discourses  and  Essays,  useful  for  the  vain  modish  Ladies 
and  their  Gallants ;  as  also  upon  several  subjects,  moral 
and  divine,  in  two  parts;"  a  work  which  is  now  very 
rare.— In  Park's  edition  of  Orford's  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,  is  a  list  of  the  titles  of  the  different  essays  which 
compose  this  work,  some  of  which  are  curious:  as, 

''8.  Against  maids  marrying  for  mere  love,  &c. 
9*  Against  widows  marrying. 

10.  Against  keeping  of  misses,"  &c. 

Aubrey,  from  Dr.  Walker's  funeral  sermon  on  Lady 
Warwick,  speaks  of  a  publication  by  Lord  Shannon, 
entitled,  his  "  Pocket  Pistol,'*  *'  which  may  make,"  says 
the  preacher,  "as  wide  breaches  in  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol  as  many  cannons." 
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This  celebrated  and  accurate  investigator  of  nature, 
equally  distinguished  for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  and 
the  purity  of  his  morals,  was  born  at  Lismore,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Munster,  on  January  25,  1626-7.  He  was  the 
seventh  son  and  the  fourteenth  child  of  Richard  Boyle, 
the  great  Earl  of  Cork.  When  nine  years  of  age,  having 
been  already  taught  to  write  a  good  hand,  and  to  speak 
French  and  Latin  with  great  fluency,  (the  former  with  so 
much  accuracy,  as  to  pass  frequently  when  on  his  travels 
for  a  native  of  France,)  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Eng- 
land, to  be  educated  at  Eton  school,  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry  Wptton ;  who  discovered  so  much  ability  in 
the  son  of  his  old  friend,  combined  with  so  anxious  an 
inclination  to  avail  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  increase 
his  acquiremenis,  that  he  soon  became  accustomed  to 
regard  him  as  one  of  the  most  promising  youths  in  that 
establishment. 

During  his  stay  at  Eton,  he  met  with  several  accidents, 
which  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to   him.      Being  once 
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moqqted  on  a  starting  horse,  the  animal  reared  up,  and 
had  ajmost  thrown  him  backwardS|  when  be  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  crushed,  had  he  not  fortunately  diseof 
gaged  hiipself  in  time  from  the  stirrups,  and  thrown  him* 
self  off.  On  another  occasion,  an  apothecary's  servant 
having  by  mistake  delivered  to  him  a  strong  emetic  instead 
of  a  cooling  draught,  his  life  was  in  great  danger  through 
the  violent  operation  of  so  improper  a  medicine  on  his 
delicate  constitution.  The  most  severe  accident,  however, 
happened  one  night  when  he  was  in  bed ;  the  room  giving 
way,  he  was  enveloped  amidst  falling  timber,  bricks,  and 
rubbish;  at  which  time,  in  addition  to  the  imminent  dan- 
ger  of  being  crushed  by  the  ruins,  he  would  inevitably 
have  been  choked  by  the  dust  caused  by  the  disturbance^ 
had  it  not  been  for  his  presence  of  mind  in  wrapping  the 
sheet  round  his  face,  and  thus  securing  to  himself  the 
power  of  breathing  with  freedom.  When  about  ten  years 
old,  he  was  afflicted  with  an  ague,  which  had  occasioned 
so  great  a  depression  of  his  spirits,  that  in  order  to  revive 
him  from  the  melancholy  into  which  he  had  fallen,  they 
made  him  read  '' Amadis  de  Gaul,"  and  several  other  works 
pf  the  same  description;  which,  as  he  informs  us  in  his 
Memoirs,  produced  such  a  restlessness  in  him,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  apply  himself  to  the  extraction  of  the 
square  and  cube  roots,  and  to  the  more  laborious  operas 
tions  of  algebra,  in  order  to  fix  and  settle  the  volatility  of 
his  fancy.  These  studies,  with  the  addition  of  several  of 
the  higher  branches  pf  the  mathematics,  he  afterwards 
pursued  with  great  application  and  success,  more  particu- 
larly during  his  residence  at  Geneva. 

After  having  remained  at  Eton  about  three  years,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  his  seat  at  Stalbridge,  in  Dor- 
setshire, where  he  continued  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  William  Douob,  rector  of  that  place,  until  th^ 
autumn  of  1658^  when  he  returned  to  London.  |lere  h^ 
resided  with  his  father  at  the  Sayoy,  till  his  brother, 
Mr.  Francis  Boyle,  espoused  M^rs.  Elizabeth  Killigrew, 
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four  days  after  which  both  brothers  left  Eogland,  under 
the  care  of  Mr.MarcQinbes»with  whom  at  bis  residence  at 
Geoeva,  they  spent  nearly  two  years  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  studies.  In  their  way  to  that  place,  they  passed 
through  Paris  and  Lyons,  at  both  M'hioh  cities  they  de^ 
voted  some  time  to  observing  every  thing  which  was 
curious  and  worthy  of  attention*  From  Geneva  he  made 
fi«quent  excursions. into  the  neighbouring  countries,  and 
having  on  pne  occasion  penetrated  those  wild  and  desolate 
mountains,  rendered  so  gloomily  interesting  by  the  solitary 
life  of  the  austere  Bruqo,  and  the  establisho^ent  of  the  first 
and  chief  of  the  monasteries  of  his  order  (the  Carthusian), 
he  was  so  deeply  affected,  that  be  relates  that  **  the  devil, 
taking  advantage  pf  that  deep  raving  melancholy,  so  sad  a 
place,  bis  own  hnmpur,  which  ivas  naturally  grave  and 
serious,  and  the  strange  stories  and  pictures  he  found  there 
of  Bruno,  Suggested  such  strange  and  hideous  distracting 
doubts  of  some  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  that 
though  his  looks  did  but  little  betray  his  thoughts,  nothing 
but  the  forbiddenness  of  selfrdispatch  prevented  his  acting 
it.''  In  a  mind  so  well  regulated  as  that  of  Mr.  Boyle^ 
there  could  be  little  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe.  He 
laboured  under  this  melancholy  for  some  months,  and  was 
at  length  recovered  from  it  by  an  inquiry  into  the  founda* 
tion  of  the  christian  rdigion ;  which  terminating  in  bis 
complete  conviction. of  its  truth,  re*establisbed  his  mind 
on  that  firm  basis  frqm  which  the  wild  and  terrific 
localities  which  surrounded  him,  bad  almost  caused  i% 
to  totter. 

In  the  autumn  of  1641  he  quitted  Geneva,  and  went  to 
Venice,  whence,  after  spending  a  short  time  in  that  city, 
be  proceeded  to  Florence,  'where  he  nsmained  during 
the  whole  of  the  winter.  This  time  be  employed  in 
the  study  of  the  Italian  language,  and  in  forming  an 
acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Galileo,  who  filed  in  a  yiUage  in  the  neighbourhood, 
during  Mr.  Boyle^a  rcsideooc  at  fhis  place.    In  M^rch  the 
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next  year,  he  made  an  excursion  to  Rome,  where  he 
arrived  in  five  days^  and  surveyed  the  venerable  relics  and 
antiquities  of  that  ancient  metropolis  of  the  world.  He 
also  visited  such  of  the  adjacent  villages  and  towns  as 
contained  any  object  worthy  of  his  attention,  but  was 
prevented  from  making  so  long  a  stay  as  he  had  intended, 
the  heat  of  the  weather  not  agreeing  with  his  brother's 
health.  Having  visited  in  his  return  several  of  the  principal 
cities  of  Italy,  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  in  May,  where  he 
received  letters  from  his  father,  informing  him  of  the 
rebellion  in  Iceland,  which  had  just  commenced,  and 
stating,  that  it  was  not  without  much  difficulty  he  had 
procured  the  250/.  which  he  remitted  to  defray  their 
expenses  to  England.  This  money  they  never  received; 
and  after  waiting  several  months  in  expectation  of  it,  their 
pecuniary  difiiculties  were  such  as  to  put  them  under  the 
necessity  of  being  indebted  to  their  governor's  kindness 
for  the  means  of  their  conveyance  to  his  residence  at 
Geneva;  and  finally,  after  a  long  stay  there,  to  his  credit 
in  obtaining  some  jewels,  from  the  sale  of  which  he  raised 
a  sufficient  sum  to  enable  them  to  reach  England,  which 
they  did  in  1644.  On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Boyle  found  his 
father  dead ;  by  whose  will  he  became  possessed  of  the 
manor  of  Stalbridge  in  England,  and  estates  to  a  conside- 
rable amount  in  Ireland.  His  first  care,  after  having 
obtained  from  the  then  government,  protections  for  his 
estates  in  both  countries,  was  to  procure  a  permission  to 
pass  over  into  France,  to  remunerate  Mr.  Marcombes  for 
the  kindness  he  had  shewn  him  in  bis  distress ;  and  from 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Boyle's  character,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  his  having  done  it  with  great  liberality.  He 
staid  but  a  short  time  on  the  continent,  as  we  find  him  at 
Cambridge  the  following  December. 

.He  now  retired  to  his  manor  of  Stalbridge,  where  he 
continued  for  several  years,  devoting  his  time  entirely  to 
the  study  of  chemistry  and  experimental  philosophy ;  in 
which  pursuits,  the  ardour  and  abilities  with  which  he 
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prosecuted  his  researches,  soon  introduced  him  to  the 
acquaiDtance  or  correspondence  of  every  person  distin- 
guished either  for  science  or  literature.  These  connections 
were  the  cause  of  occasional  excursions  to  London,  Ox- 
ford, &c.  in  which  he  formed  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
those  scientific  men  whom  he  had  before  known  merely  hy 
their  writings;  and  he  soon  became  so  celebrated,  that  in 
1651,  Dr.  Nathaniel  Highmore,  an  eminent  physician, 
dedicated  to  him  his  "  History  of  Generation ;"  a  work  in 
which  he  examines  the  opinions  of  different  authors, 
particularly  those  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

In  May  1650  he  left  Stalbridge ; '  and  in  1 65£  went 
over  to  Ireland,  to  arrange  his  affairs  in  that  country, 
which  detained  him  till  August  1653.  He  was  soon  after 
compelled  to  return  to  Ireland  again ;  a  circumstance  he 
would  have  much  regretted,  from  the  interruption  caused 
by  it  to  his  studies,  had  it  not  been  for  his  intimacy  with 
his  distinguished  countryman.  Archbishop  Usher,  with 
whom  hestudied  ihe  Scriptures  in  their  original  languages 
with  so  great  exactness,  as  to  quote  readily  any  remarkable 
passage  in  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  He  was 
also  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Petty,  in  whose  conversation  he  took  particular  pleasure. 

A  short  time  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wars,  a  few  of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  had 
formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  prosecuting  inquiries  into 
nature,  on  the  principle  of  experiment ;  an  idea  which  had 
been  originally  suggested  by  the  celebrated  Bacon.  Of 
this  Mr.  Boyle  was  one  of  the  earliest  members;  and  when 
all  academical  studies  were  suspended  in  consequence  of 
the  tumultuous  times,  this  society,  which  was  then  called  the 
Philosophical  College,  continued  still  to  hold  its  meetings, 
though  with  the  greatest  secresy,  first  at  London,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford.  This  induced  Mr.  Boyle,  on  his 
return  to  England  in  1654,  to  fix  his  abode  at  Oxford, 
.where  the  society  then  held  its  meetings;  as  he  was  here 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  his  learned  friends,  such  as 
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Wilkins^  WaM,  Willis,  Wren,  be.  who  wers  all  mettbeM 
of  the  Philosophical  College,  and  with  whom  he  |Nis^ 
his  time  in  the  pleasing  reciprocation  of  imparting  lidd 
receiving  information. 

During  his  stay  at  Oxford  be  resided  in  Ihe  hosse  of 
Mr.  Crosse,  an  apothecary,  which  he  preferred  to  a  coU 
lege,  as  ^  afforded  more  room  for  his  experiments,  and 
agreed  better  with  bis  health.  It  was  here  that  he  ibvent^ 
that  admirable  machine,  the  air-pamp;  the  immense  utility 
of  which  those  only  who  devote  themselves  to  his  studies 
can  justly  appreciate:  a  machine  which  has  developed  so 
many  facts  as  to  have  led  to  a  nearly  complete  theory  of 
the  air, .  and  laid  the  foundation  on  which  chemistry  has 
been  raised  to  that  high  pinnacle  of  perfection  on  which 
she  now  stands.  By  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Robert  Hooke, 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Gresham  College,  it  was  at 
kngth  perfected  in  l67S,  or  1679*  Mr.  Boyle  labour^ 
ihcessantly  in  framing  and  conducting  new  experiments; 
such,  he  said,  being  the  only  true  foundation  of  science,  and 
the  sole  means  by  which  it  was  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature :  and  so  devoted 
was  he  to  this  opinion^  that,  although  the  Cart^ian  philo- 
sophy was  at  that  time  much  applaoded^  he  would  never 
sufler  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  read  the  works  of  Des 
Cartes,  lest,  by  plausible  hypotheses  and  delusive  theories, 
he  might  be  led  away  from  that  truth  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  he  was  continually  engaged  in  collecting 
materials. 

Deeply,  however,  as  he  was  devoted  to  inquiries  into 
nature,  his  attention  was  not  exclusively  directed  to  them, 
he  still  continued  to  pursue  critical  and  theological  studies, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Dr.  Edward  Pocock,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke,  all  of  whom  were 
eniinently  skilled  in  the  oriental  languages.  He  also  col- 
tivated  a  strict  intimacy  with  Dr.  Barlow,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  man  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
e:ittent  of  learning,  who  was  at  that  time  keeper  of  the 
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Bodleian  Library.  Hit  frieDd,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  I6d9|  dedi* 
cated  to  him  his  excellent  **  Treatise  on  tbe  Cycloid/' 
And  in  the  same  year  the  learned  Sandersoui  afterwi^rds 
Bishop  of  Lincoln^  haying  been  deprived  of  all  his  pre^ 
ferments  in  consequence  of  his  attachment  to  the  royal 
party^  Mr.  Boyle  generously  settled  upon  him  a  petision 
of  50L  per  annum,  to  encourage  him  to  apply  himself  to 
the  writing  of  cases  of  conscience.  In  cofasequence  of 
which  this  excellent  logician  printed  his  lecttireSy  which 
be  had  read  at  Oxford  in  l647,  ''  De  Obligatione  Con- 
scientice/'  and  dedicated  them  to  his  friend  and  patron ; 
without  whose  assistance,  so  liberally  bestowed,  this  ex^ 
cellent  production  would  have  been  buried,  together  with 
its  pious  author,  in  oblivion^ 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  Mr.  Boyle  was  received 
by  that  monarch  with  great  civility,  and  was  solicited  by 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, to  enter  into  orders  ;  both  of  those  illustrious  states- 
men conceiving  that  his  unblemished  life  and  extensive 
learning  would  give  additional  strength  to  the  doctrines 
he  should  preach.  This  proposition  was,  however,  de* 
dined  by  Mr.  Boyle,  who  conceived  that,  as  a  layman, 
bis  works  in  behalf  of  religion  would  perhaps  have  more 
effect  than  as  clergyman,  as  being  evidently  free  from  all 
suspicion  of  interestedness,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  the 
iicoff  so  frequently  aimed  at  those  whose  religion  is  coi>- 
sidered  as  being  merely  their  trade.  In  addition  to  this, 
as  Burnet  has  informed  as  in  his  funeral  sermon>  he  did 
not  feel  that  ''  inward  motion  to  it  by  the  Holy  Ohost,'' 
which  he  conceived  to  be  essential  to  take  upon  him  that 
important  charge. 

In  l66fi  he  commenced  publishing  the  fruits  of  his 
studies  with  ''  New  Experiments,  Physico-Mechanical, 
touching  the  Spring  of  the  Ait  and  its'  Effiects,  made  for 
the  most  part  in  a  new  pneumatical  Engine."  This  work 
be  addressed  to  his  nephew  the  Lord  Dungarvan.  He 
also  published  **  Seraphic  Love;  or,  some  Motives  and 
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locentives  to  the  Love  of  God,  pathetically  discoursed  of 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend,"  which  was  finished  as  early  as 
1648,  though  not  printed  till  this  time.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  a  passion  which  he  is  stated  to  have 
entertained  for  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Monmouth. 
Even  so  early  as  this  period  his  fame  had  extended  itself 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  kingdom,  and  Mr.  Southwell, 
theo  resident  at  Florence,  informed  him  in  a  letter,  dated 
October  10,  l660,  that  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  (a 
prince  eminently  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  abi* 
iities)  was  desirous  of  engaging  in  a  correspondence  with 
him*  The  following  year  appear^ed  '^  Certain  Physiolo- 
gical Essays  and  other  Tracts;"  and,  in  l662,  he  pub- 
lished his  ^'  Sceptical  Chemist/'  a  work  containing  much 
curious  and  valuable  information;  and  also  a  second  edi- 
tion of  his  *^  New  Experiments,"  &c.  which  we  should  not 
Jiave  noticed,  but  for  the  Appendix  which  was  now  first 
printed,  in  which  the  work  is  defended  with  much  ability 
and  success  against  the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  it  by  Mr.  Hobbes  and  Franciscus  Linus.  In  this 
year,  a  graut  of  the  forfeited  impropriations  in  Ireland 
was  obtained  from  the  king  in  Mr.  Boyle's  name,  though 
without  his  knowledge;  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from 
shewing  a  lively  interest  in  procuring  the  application  of 
those  funds  to  the  increase  and  promotion  of  religion  and 
learning.  As  governor  of  the  Corporation  for  propagating 
.the  Gospel  in  New  England,  he  was  also  very  instrumental 
in  procuring  a  decree  in  the  court  of  chancery  against 
Colonel  Bedingfield;  which  restored  to  that  society  an 
estate  of  which  they  had  been  unjustly  deprived,  the^colonel 
having  taken  possession  of  it  after  having  sold  it  to  them 
for  a  valuable  consideration. 

In  1663  he  published  **  Considerations  touching  the 
Usefulness  of  Experimental  Natural  Philosophy;''  and  also, 
''  Experiments  and  Considerations  upon  Colours;"  to 
which  was  added,  *f  A  Letter,  containing  Observations  on 
a  Diamond  that  shines  in  the  Dark."    This  dissertation  is 
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fttU  of  most  curious  and  valuable  remarks  oo  this  subject, 
which  had  been  entirely  unexplained  prior  to  this  time, 
and  which  afforded  much  assistance  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
in  forming  that  complete  theory  which  has  since  suffered 
so  little  alteration.  Mr.  Boyle,  indeed,  was  so  attached 
to  the  collection  of  facts  only,  that  he  is  said-  never,  on 
any  occasion,  to  have  hazarded  an  hypothesis  in  expla- 
nation of  any  subject  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
latter  end  of  this  year  he  also  published  an  extract  from 
a  larger  work,  entitled  ''  An  £ssay  on  Scripture,"  und^r 
the  name  of  Considerations  upon  the  Style  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures."  The  whole  work  was  afterwards  published 
by  Sir  Peter  Pett,  one  of 'Mr.  Boyle's  most  intimate 
friends. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  incorporation  of  the  Philoso- 
phical College  by  Charles  II.  under  the  name  of  the  Royal 
Society,  Mr.  Boyle  was  appointed  one  of  the  council;  an 
honour  which  was  certainly  due  to  him,  as  he  might  be 
justly  reckoned  among  the  founders  of  that  learned  body. 
He  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  members-;  and  the  earlier  volumes  of 
its  transactions  are  enriched  with  many  valuable  papers 
from  his  pen,  in  which  we  know  not  whether  to  admire 
most,  the  genius  which  dictated  his  experiments,  or  the 
unceasing  perseverance  with  which  he  pursued  them. 

The  whole  of  the  ensuing  year,  in  which  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  company  of  the  royal  mines,  was  employed  by 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  various  designs  for  the  service  of 
his  country,  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  publish  until  1665,  when  there  appeared  ''  Occasional 
Reflections  upon  several  Subjects  ;  whereto  is  prefixed, 
A  Discourse  about  such  Kind  of  Thoughts."  This  excel- 
lent work  is  dedicated  to  his  sister,  the  Lady  Ranelagh, 
whose  name  he  conceals  under  the  fictitious  appellation 
of  Sophronia;  and  contains  thoughts  upon  various  sub* 
jects  which  strongly  evince  his  wit,  learning,  and  piety. 
In  these  reflections,  however,  l)e*foilowed  too  closely  that 
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precept  of  Seneca  "  Omnibus  rebas,  omnibusque  sermo- 
nibus,  aliquid  salutare  miscendam  est ;''  the  meanness  of 
some  of  the  subjects  exposing  him  to  the  ridicule  of  ilbe 
celebrated  Dean  Swift,  wbieh  was  severely  bestowed  in 
*^  A  pious  Meditation  on  a  Broom  Stick;  in  the  Style  of 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle/'  This  was  the  only  atiaok 
which  Mr.  Boyle  ever  sustained ;  and,  although  we  can* 
not  approve  of  the  severity  of  the  ceosure^  we  must  allow 
that  his  style  is  occasionally  too  verbose  and  prolix,  and 
this  more  particularly  in  his  theological  treatises.  He  bas 
also,  and  not  without  justice,  been  blamed  for  believing 
many  things  too  easily  on  the  credit  of  other  people; 
although  this  has  been  attempted  to  be  accounted  for,  by 
stating  that,  as  he  abhorred  to  affirm  what  was  false  him- 
self, he  was  unwilling  to  believe  others  capable  of  so  mean 
a  practice.  A  certain  writer,  however,  by  way  of  making 
reprisals  upon  Swift  for  this  attack,  which  be  affirms  to 
be  as  cruel  and  unjust  as  it  is  trivial  and  indecent,  has 
observed,  that,  from  this  very  treatise  which  he  has  thus 
held  up  to  ridicule,  he  borrowed  the  6rst  idea  of  his  Gul- 
liver's Travels ;  an  assertion  which  certainly  appears  to  be 
strongly  supported  by  the  following  passage,  which  he 
has  quoted  in  proof  of  his  opinion  : — 

'^  You  put  me  in  mind  of  a  fancy  of  your  friend  Mt. 
Boyle,  who  was  saying  that  he  had  thoughts  of  making  a 
short  romantic  story,  where  the  scene  should  be  laid  in 
some  island  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  governed  by  some 
such  rational  laws  and  customs  as  those  of  the  Utopia  or 
the  New  Atalantis ;  and  in  this  country  he  would  intro- 
duce an  observing  native,  that,  upon  his  return  home  from 
his  travels  made  in  Europe,  should  give  an  account  of  our 
countries  and  manners  under  feigned  names ;  and  fre- 
quently intimate  in  his  relations,  or  in  his  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  should  be  made  him,  the  reasons  of  his  wonder- 
ing to  find  our  customs  so  extravagant,  and  differing  from 
those  of  his  own  country.  For  your  friend  imagined  that, 
by  such  a  way  of  exposing  many  of  our  practices,  we 
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ihould  ourselves  be  brought  unawares  to  condemii,  or 
perhaps  to  laug^i  at  them ;  and  should  at  least  cease  to 
wonder  to  find  other  nafions  think  th^m  as  extravagant 
as  we  think  the  manners  of  the  Dutch  and  Spaniards,  as 
thej  ^re  represented  in  our  travellers'  books." 

He  also  published  an  important  work,  under  the  title  of 
"  New  Experiments  and  Observations uppn  Cold;  or,  ^n 
experimental  History  of  Cold  begun  :  wijth  several  Pieces 
thereunto  annexed/' 

In  August  1665,  he  was  nominated  by  the  king  to  thfs 
provostsh^p  of  Eton  coUej[e,  wtiich  was  thought  the  fittest 
employment  for  him  in  the  kingdom ;  hi^  excellent  cba» 
racter  alone,  without  any  solicitation,  having  obtained  for 
him  this  nqble  appointment.  Power  or  wealth,  however, 
had  for  him  no  charms.  Deeply  devoted  to  retirement,  as 
it  afforded  him  the  opportunity  of  employing  his  time  in 
the  manner  most  congenial  to  his  disposition,  so  tempting 
an  offer  had  but  little  'effect  on  him,  and,  a/ter  mature 
deliberation,  he  declined  it;  a  step  which  he  took  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  all  his  friends,  who  had  strongly 
advised  bis  acceptance  of  so  enviable  a  situation.  He  felt 
that  the  duties  it  would  impose  upon  him  would  interfere 
too  much  with  the  studies  he  was  addicted  to,  and  with 
the  course  of  life  he  then  pursued,  which  was  so  congenial 
to  his  constitution ;  and  he  was  besides  unwilling  to  enter 
into  orders,  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  qua! ifica* 
tion  for  a  situation  of  such  importance. 

In  1666  be  published,  at  the  request  of  the  Royal 
Society,  '' Hydrostatical  Paradoxes  made  out  by  new 
Experiments,  for  the  most  part  physical  and  easy ;"  being 
an  account  of  some  experiments  he  had  made  about  two 
jrears  before,  at  their  request.  He  also  published  "  The 
Origin  of  Forms  and  Qualities,  according  to  the  corpuscular 
Philosophy,  illustrated  by  Considerations  and  Experi* 
ments/'  which  evince  consummate  judgment  and  indefati* 
fable  perseverance  in  the  pursuits  of  truth. 

At  this  time  the  public  attention  was  much  engaged  in 
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caavassing  the  pretensions  of  an  Irish  gentleman,  by  name, 
Valentine  Greatraeks,  who  affirmed  that  he  possessed  a 
peculiar  gift  of  curing  diseases,  by  stroking  the  affected 
parts.  In  some  instances,  certainly,  he  had  succeeded, 
owing  most  probably,  to  the  effect  produced  on  the  ima- 
gination of  the  persons  who  underwent  this  operation. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  in  the  course  of  which 
many  pamphlets  appeared  on  both  sides,  and  at  length 
Mr.  Henry  Stubbe  wrote  ''The  Miraculous  Conformist; 
or,  an  account  of  several  marvellous  Cures  performed  by 
the  stroking  of  the  hands  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatraeks ; 
with  a  physical  discourse  thereupon,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  Esq."  who,  the  morning  after 
he  received  it,  wrote  a  letter  in  answer,  which  evinces  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  judgment  and  correctness  of  style,  com- 
bined with  that  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  which  at  one 
view  taking  in  the  whole  of  an  extensive  subject,  arranges 
it  with  perspicuity.  It  contains  twenty  pages,  and  from 
the  ability  which  it  displays,  can  be  hardly  conceived  to 
have  been  written  in  a  single  morning,  wiere  we  not 
assured  by  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of  Mr.  Boyle 
himself.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention,  that  at  the  very 
time  in  which  Mr.  Stubbe  thus  respectfully  appealed  to 
the  decision  of  Mr.  Boyle,  he  was  engaged  in  a  warm 
attack  on  the  Royal  Society,  not  one  of  whose  members, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Boyle  alone,  escaped  his  severe 
invective. 

In  J 668  Mr.  Boyle  left  Oxford,  and  settled  in  Pall- 
Mall,  in  the  house  of  his  favourite  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh, 
where  he  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Desirous  of  facilitating  every  information  in  his  peculiar 
studies,  he  now  resolved  upon  devoting  a  particular  portion 
of  the  day  to  receive  such  men  of  science  as  should  be 
desirous  of  communicating  their  discoveries  to  a  person  so 
well  qualified  to  appreciate  justly  their  claims  to  attention, 
and  to  point  out  the  new  lights  they  were  likely  to  throw 
on  the  economy  of  nature.  .Such  are  the  claims  of  society 
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on  those  whose  talents  and  exertions  liave  rendered  them 
conspicuous^  that,  had  it  not  been  for  this  weli-timed 
arrangement,  Mr.  Boyle  would  have  had  but  few  oppor- 
tunities of  continuing  his  studies,  owing  to  the  multitude 
of  those  who  resorted  to  so  celebrated  a  philosopher. 

His  reputation,  however,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
not  confined  to  the  country  iq  which  he  resided.  It  had 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  of  Europe :  and  no  foreigner 
who  arrived  in  England  with  the  slightest  taste  for  literary 
or  philosophical  enjoyment,  now  left  it  without  having^ 
visited  him.  He  received  them  with  an  openness  and 
hospitality  which  were  peculiar  to  him;  and  when  some  of 
his  friends  seemed  to  blame  him  for  suffering  himself  to 
be  so  frequently  interrupted  by  the  visits  of  strangers,  and 
condescending  to  answer  all  their  questions,  he  replied, 
**  that  what  he  did  was  but  gratitude,  since  he  could  not 
forget  with  what  humanity  he  himself  had  been  received 
by  learned  strangers,  in  foreign  parts,  and  how  much  he 
should  have  been  grieved,  had  they  refused  to  gratify 
bis  curiosity."  His  laboratory  was  also  constantly  open 
to  the  curious,  whom  he  permitted  to  $ce  most  of  hi» 
processes. 

It  is  true  he  made  some  discoveries  in  the  course  of  his 
experiments,  whicli  he  looked  upon  himself  obliged  to 
conceal  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Of  this  nature  were 
several  sorts  of  poisons,  and  a  certain  liquor  with  which  he 
assures  us  he  could  discharge  all  the  writing  of  any  deed 
upon  paper  or  parchment,  and  leave  nothing  but  the  par- 
ties' names  who  signed  it;  and  that  the  place  from  whence 
the  first  writing  ha4  been  discharged  would  bear  ink  again 
as  well  as  ever. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  as  a  chemist  that  we  are  to 
regard  Mr.  Boyle.  Chemistry  in  him  vtras  merely  one 
vehicle  in  which  his  vast  beneficence  of  spirit  exerted 
itself  to  relieve  the  wants  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  his 
fellow  mortals.  Actively  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  religion  he  professed,  he 
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e^petidcd  large  sums  of  inonej  in  prooaring  translations 
of  the  Scriptures  into  various  languages,  and  in  causing 
tbem  to  be  distributed ;  thus  setting  the  example  to  those 
immense  establishments  whieh  have  of  late  years  spread 
abroad  the  Gospel  into  the  remotest  parts  of  the  earth* 
Among  many  other  instances,  may  be  medtioned  his 
sending  to  the  Levant  many  copies  of  "Grotins  de  Veritate 
Religionis  Christianae ;"  translated,  principally  at  his  ex- 
pense, into  Arabic,  by  Dr.  Pocock;  and  his  having  caused 
five  hundred  copies  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  be  printed  at  Oxford  in  1677,  in  the  Malayan  language, 
and  sent  abroad.  Pecuniary  donations,  however;  coming 
from  a  rich  man,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  positive  proofs 
of  a  charity  of  disposition ;  what  he  gives  in  this  way  is 
to  him  superfluous ;  but  when  we  See  a  man  like  Boyle, 
irhose  delight  is  in  retirement,  come  forward  as  a  director 
of  the  East  India  Coitlpany,  continue  in  that  capacity  fbi 
ihany  years,  use  great  exertions  in  their  service,  particu*" 
larly  in  procuring  for  them  their  charter,  and  all  this  solely 
^ith  the  intention  of  prevailing  on  the  company  to  assist 
in  propagating  the  Gospel  through  the  medium  of  their 
factories,  shall  we  not  say,  "  Such  is  indeed  the  charitable 
man ;  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  own  comforts  to  minister 
to  the  wants  of  others." 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  exertions  and  studies  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  paralytic 
attack,  from  which  he  recovered,  though  not  without 
much  difficulty,  by  strictly  adhering  to  the  regimen  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  his  skilful  and  friendly  physician; 
Sir  Edmund  King.  In  l669,he  published ''A  Continuation 
of  New  Experiments,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of 
the  Air ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  of  the  Atmospheres 
of  consistent  Bodies."  He  also,  in  the  same  year,  tnad^ 
many  additions  to  several  of  the  tracts  be  had  previously 
published;  many  of  which  were  now  translated  into  Latin, 
for  the  benefit  of  such  foreigners  as  might  be  unable  to 
consult  them  in  their  original  language.    In  1670  there 
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appeared  ''Tracts  i^ut  fhe  CoimicalQaalities  of  Things; 
Cosmical  Suspicions;  the  Temperatare  of  the  Sabteira- 
neain  Regions ;  the  Botfcom  of  the  Sea ;  to  which  is  pre- 
Bxed  an  Ihtroduction  to  the  History  of  particular  Qua- 
lities." This  work  excited  considerable  speculation,  as  it 
contained  an  immense  number  of  facts,  which  were  alto- 
gether new,  and  was,  besides,  founded  upon  actual  expe- 
rimentSy  from  whieh  legitissate  conclusions  were  drawn ; 
a  Biethod  which  edinpletely  and  justly  exploded  the  phi- 
losophy then  popularly  received,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  a  confused  tissue  of  mete  hypotheses  and  groundless 
c€mjectiires« 

To  enumerate  even  a  portion  of  the  numerous  papetSi 
which  Mr.  Boyle  was  continually  communicating  to  the 
Royal  8<>ciietyi  would  extend  these  memoirs  far  beyond 
the  limits  which  can  be  allowed  them;  yet  we  cannot 
refrain  from  meationiog  ''  An  Experimental  Discourse  of 
Quicksilrer  growing  hot  with  Gold,"  to  which  was  added, 
another  00  the  same  subject;  as  it  was  regarded  at  the 
time  as  a  discovery  of  the  utmost  importance.  So  great 
has  in  all  ages  been  the  avidity  with  which  men  have 
pursued  every  thing  which  appeared  likely  to  open  a  way 
to  the  traosmntatien  of  the  baser  metals  into  gold,  that 
tbes6  papers  excited  a  very  general  attention,  and  were 
regarded  even  by  men  of  science  as  a  preltide  to  that 
immense  discovery,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  addressed 
by  Mr.  afterwards  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  Mr,  Oldenburghi, 
secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  Indeed,  it  is  evident,  from 
several  passages  in  his  writings,  that  Mr.  Boyle  entertained 
a  belief  of  the  possibility  of  this  transmutation;  and  h6 
was  afterwards  (in  1689)  at  some  trouble  in  procuring  an 
act  for  repealing  the  statute  then  in  force  against  multi* 
plying  gold  and  silver. 

In  1671  he  published ''  Considerations  on  the  Usefulness 
of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  second 
Part;"  and  also  '^  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  several 
useful  and  important  Points  ef  practical  Philosophy." 
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And  in  1672, ''  Ad  Essay  about  the  Origin  and  Virtue  of 
Gems/'  together  with  *^  A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  the 
Relation  between  Flame  and  Air ;  and  several  other  useful 
and  curious  Subjects.''     In  the  following  year  Anthony  le 
Grand,  the  famous  Cartesian  philosopher,  published  at 
London  his  '^  Historia  Naturse/'  &c.  and  in  his  dedication 
to  Mr.  Boyle,  he  does  justice  to  his  unirersal  reputation 
for  extensive  learning  and  amazing  sagacity  in  every 
branch  of  experimental  philosophy ;  and  says  of  him,  what 
Averroes  said  of  Aristotle,  that  nature  had  formed  him  as 
an  exemplar  or  pattern  of  the  highest  perfection  to  which  ^ 
humanity  can  attain.    About  this  time  Mr.  Boyle  pub- 
lished    *^  The  Excellency   of  Theology  compared  with 
Natural  Philosophy ;"  and  ''  Essays  on  the  strange  sub^ 
^'^7»  great  efficacy,  and  detenhinate  nature  of  Effluvia ; 
to  which  are  added  a  variety  of  Experiments  on  other  sub- 
jects."   And  in  1674,  "A  Collection  of  Tracts  upon  the 
Saltness  of  the  Sea,  the  Moisture  of  the  Air,  the  Natural 
and  Preternatural  State  of  Bodies ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a 
Dialogue  concerning  Cold ;"  and  another  '^  Collection  of 
Tracts,  containing  Suspicions  about  hidden  Qualities  of 
the  Air ;  with  an  Appendix  touching  Celestial  Magnets : 
Animadversions  upon  Mr.  Hobbes'  Problem  about  a  Vi^ 
cuum;  a  Discourse  of  the  Cause  of  Attraction  and  Suc- 
tion."   In  the  following  year,  1675,  he  published  '^  Some 
Considerations  about  the  Reconcileableness  of  Reason  and 
Religion.    By  T.  E.  a  Layman.    To  which  is  annexed,  a 
Discourse  about  the  Possibility  of  the  Resurrection,  by 
Mr.  Boyle."    Both  these  pieces  were,  however,  written 
by  him,  although  the  former  is  marked  only  with  the  final 
letters  of  his  name.    In  1676  he  published  "  Experiments 
and  Notes,  about  the  mechanical  Origin  pr  Production  of 
particular  Qualities." 

In  1677  there  was  printed  at  Geneva,  without  his  know- 
ledge or  consent,  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous  works, 
in  Latin,  of  which  there  is  a  large  account  given  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.    In  the  following  year  he 
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communicated  to  Mr.  Hooke  some  obserTations  on  an 
artificial  substance  that  shines  without  any  preceding 
illustration,  which  were  published  by  that  gentleman  in 
his  **  Lectiones  Cutlerianae."  And  at  the  latter  end  of  this 
year,  as  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  we  may  mention  that  that 
celebrated  philosopher  wrote  him  a  very  curious  letter,  in 
which  he  laid  before  him  his  sentiments  upon  that  ethereal 
medium  which  he  afterwards  proposed  in  his  Optics,  as 
the  mechanical  cause  of  gravitation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  his  great  worth, 
and  of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  science  during  the 
whole  of  his  life,  on  the  30tb  of  November  this  year,  the 
Royal  Society  made  choice  of  him  for  their  president. 
This  honour  he,  however,  declined  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
his  friend  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  being,  as  he  says,  even 
peculiarly  tender  in  point  of  oaths. 

In  1680  he  published  ^'The  ^rial  Noctiluca;  or,  some 
new  phenomena,  and  a  process  of  factitious  self-shining 
substance.''  Phosphorus,  the  substance  here  alluded  to, 
was  then  of  very  recent  discovery.  The  first  inventor  of 
it  was  Brandt,  a  citizen  of  Hamburgh,  who  imparted  his 
process  to  one  Kraaft ;  by  whose  persuasion  be  kept  it  a 
profound  secret.  In  1679  Kraaft  brought  a  piece  of  it  to 
England  to  shew  to  the  king  and  queen,  which  having  been 
seen  by  Mr.  Boyle,  he  actually,  in  the  following  year» 
succeeded  in  making  a  small  quantity,  which  he  presented 
to  the  Royal  Society,  taking  a  receipt  for  t/.  The  process 
was  also  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Kunckel, 
another  citizen  of  Hamburgh.  It  would  not,  however, 
have  been  necessary  to  be  thus  particular,  had  not  Stahl,  in 
a  small  work,  entitled  ^^  Three  hundred  Experiments," 
stated  that  Kraaft  informed  him  that  he  communicated 
the  process  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  a  circumstance  which  we  must 
conceive  to  be  entirely  destitute  of  truth,  when  we  con- 
sider the  unimpeached  veracity  of  Mr.  Boyle,  who  would 
never  have  published  to  the  world  as  his  own  discovery^  a 
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process  wbich  he  had  rdeeived  from  the  coimkiunicali6D^' 
of  another.  We  are^  iodeed^  strongly  inclined  to  regard 
Kraaft  &s  a  designing  empiric^  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
discovery  of  his  secret  processes,  endeavoured  to  blast  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  published  them  for  the  benefit 
of  the  world  at  large*  Mr.  Boyle  afterwards  instructed 
in  the  manipulations  of  the  process,  one  Godfrey  Hantk- 
witz^  who  exposed  it  for  sale  in  a  shop  in  Southampton 
street,  Covent  Garden,  which  has  since  remained  a  che- 
mist's to  the  present  day,  having  still  his  name  over  the 
door,  with  the  date  1680.  Mr.  Boyle  also  published  about 
this  time,  *^  Historical  Account  of  a  Degradation  of  Gold, 
by  an  Anti- Elixir;  a  strange  chemical  narrative.'' 

In  1681  he  published  a  '' Discourse  of  Things  above 
Reason;  inquiring  wheiher  a  philosopher  should  admit 
there  are  any  such?"  and  in  the  following  year,  ''New 
Experiments  and  Observations  made  upon  the  Icy  Nocti- 
luca;  to  which  is  added,  a  Chemical  Paradox,  grounded 
upon  new  experiments,  making  it  probable  that  chemical 
principles  are  transmo table,  so  that  Out  of  one  of  them 
others  may  be  produced  ;"  and  also  about  the  same  time, 
''  A  Continuation  of  New  Experiments,  Pbysico-Mecha* 
nical,  touching  the  Spring  and  Weight  of  the  Air,  and 
their  effects,"  In  168S  nothing  appeared  from  his  pen, 
except  a  short  letter  to  Dr.  Beal,  relative  to  making  fresh 
water  out  of  salt.  But  in  1684  he  pritited  two  very  con- 
siderable works;  ''Memoirs  for  the  Natural  History  of 
Human  Blood,  especially  the  spirit  of  that  liquor;"  and 
"  Experiments  and  Considerations  about  the  Porosity  of, 
Bodies." 

At  this  time  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth,  celebrated  for  his 
immortal  work,  "  Tlie  Intellectual  System,"  wrote  to  him 
in  the  most  pressing  terms,  requesting  him  to  diake  an 
entire  collection  of  his  various  writings,  which  had  now 
become  so  very  numerous ;  and  to  publish  them  together 
in  Latin  ;  '*and  then,"  says  he,  "what you  shall  superadd 
will  be  easily  collected,  and  added  afterwards.  And  I  pray 
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God  continiie  ydcrr  life  and  healtb,  that  you  may  still 
enrieh  the  worl^  with  mofe.  Toti  have  much  outdone 
Sir  Francis  !baoon  in  your  natural  experiments;  and  you 
have  not  insinuated  any  thing,  as  he'  is  thought  to  have 
done^  tending  to  irreligion,  but  rather  the  contrary." 

In  l685  be  published  ^  Short  Memoirs  for  the  Natural 
Experimental  History  of  Mineral  Waters,  with  directions 
dk  to  the  several  methods  of  trying  them ;"  '^  An  Essay  on 
the  great  Effects  of  even,  languid,  and  unheeded  Motion; 
whereunto  is  annexed  an  Experinietital  Eiiicourse  of  some 
hitherto  little  regarded  Causes  of  the  Sailiibrity  and  Insa* 
lubrity  of  the  Air,  and  its  Effects ;"  Which  was  received 
with  the  greatest  applause;  and  also,  ^' Of  the  Recon- 
clleableness  of  specific  Medicines  to  the  corpuscular 
Philosophy ;  to*  which  is  added,  a  Discourse  about  the 
Advantages  of  the  Use  of  ikimple  Medicines."  In  addition 
to  these  philoso'phic&l  works,  he  obliged  the  World  with  a 
thebldgical  one,  ^*  Of  thfe  high  Veneration  Man's  Intellect 
owes  to  God,  peculiaHy  for  his  Wisdom  and  Power.**  At 
the:  commetfcetii^nt  of  the  following  year,  bis  ''Free  Inquiry 
into  the!  vulgarly  received  Notiori  of  Nature^'  appeared;  a 
work  which  was  so  highly  and  justly  admired  as  to  be 
teprinted  in  the  following  year.  o 

In  Jane  1686,  his  friend  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  transmitted  to  him  from  the  Hague 
the  manuscript  of  his  travels,  which  he  had  drawn  up  in 
the  form  of  letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  Boyle ;  who,  in  his 
answer,  expresses  great  satisfaction  in  ''finding,  that  all 
men  do  not  travel  as  most  do,  to  observe  buildings  and 
gardens  and  modes,  and  other  amusements  of  a  superficial 
and  almost  insignificant  curiosity;  for  your  judicious 
rethdrks  and  reflections  may  not  a  little  iinprove  both  a 
statesmah,  a  critic,  and  a  divine,  as  well  as  they  will  make 
the  writer  pass  for  all  three.'^  About  this  time  also, 
Mr.  Boyle  was  compelled,  though  very  unwillingly,  to 
complain  to  the  public  of  some  inconveniences  under 
which  he  had  long  laboured;  which  he  did  in  "An  adver* 
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tisement  about  the  loss  of  many  of  his  writings,  addressed 
to  J.  W.  to  be  communicated  to  those  of  his  friends  that 
are  virtuosi ;  which  may  serve  as  a  kind  of  preface  to  most 
of  his  mutilated  and  unfinished  writings."  He  here  com- 
plains much  of  the  treatment  he  had  met  with  from 
plagiaries  both  at  home  and  abroad;  and  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  do  so  without  incurring  the  charge  of  vanity,  such 
is  Mr.  Boyle^s  manner,  that  it  tends  rather  to  raise  in  us  a 
higher  admiration  and  esteem  for  him. 

In  16879  he  published  ^*  The  Martyrdom  of  Theodora 
and  Didymia/'  one  *  of  the  productions  of  his  youth  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  '^  A  Disquisition  about  the  final 
Causes  of  natural  Things ;  wherein  it  is  inquired,  whether^ 
and  if  at  all,  with  what  caution,  a  naturalist  should  admit 
them.     With  an  Appendix  about  vitiated  Light." 

Mr.  Boyle  now  finding  his  health  declining  fast  and 
anxious  to  put  his  numerous  papers  and  accounts  of  ex- 
periments in  order,  for  the  benefit  of  the  scientific  world, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  receive  no  more  visitors.  To 
announce  this,  he  put  forth  an  advertisement  stating,,  that 
his  age  and  sickliness  require  him  to  arrange  his  writings, 
which  are  much  scattered,  and  some  of  them  decayed, 
and  partly  destroyed  through  the  misfortune  of  his  ser- 
vants having  broken  a  bottle  of  oil  of  vitriol  over  the  chest 
in  which  they  were  contained  ;  and  also  that  his  physician 
and  friends  had  pressingly  advised  him  to  decline  all  visits 
as  causing  too  great  a  waste  of  his  spirits.  He  thus  gained 
time  to  finish  many  works ;  and  among  others,  one,  which 
was  never  published,  he  mentions  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  as 
a  kind  of  hermetic  legacy  to  the  studious  disciples  of  that 
art.  Preferring  the  benefit  of  the  whole  republic  of  letters 
to  assisting  any  branch  of  it,  be  now  ceased  also  to  com- 
municate uny  more  papers  to  the  Royal  Society ;  which 
afforded  him  sufficient  leisure  to  publish  ''  Medicina  Hy- 
drostatica,  or  Hydrostatics  applied  to  the  Materia  Medica, 
shewing  how,  by  the  Weight  that  divers  Bodies  used  in 
Physici  have  in  Water,  one  may  discover  whether  they 
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be  genuine  or  adulterate.  To  which  is  subjoined,  a  pre- 
vious Hydrostalical  Way  of  estimating  Ores."  "  The 
Christian  Virtuoso ;  shewing,  that  by  being  addicted  to 
Experimental  Philosophy,  a  man  is  rather  assisted  than 
indisposed  to  be  a  good  Christian. — ^The  first  Part.  ^To 
which  are  subjoined,  a  Discourse  about  the  Distinction 
that  represents  some  things  as  above  Reason,  but  not  con- 
trary to  Reason ;  and,  the  first  chapters  of  a  Discourse, 
intituled  Greatness  of  Mind  promoted  by  Christianity." 
In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he  mentions  a 
second  part;  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish. 
But  the  papers  he  left  behind  him  for  that  purpose,  im- 
perfect as  they  are,  are  printed  in  the  late  edition  of  his 
works  in  folio.  The  last  work  which  he  published  him- 
self, was  in  the  spring  of  1691 ;  ''  Experimenta  et  Obser- 
vationes  Physicae ;  wherein  are  briefly  treated  of,  several 
subjects  relating  to  Natural  Philosophy  in  an  Experimen- 
tal Way.  To  which  is  added,  a  small  Collection  of  strange 
Reports." 

His  complaints  continuing  still  to  increase,  after  a  tedious 
and  lingering  illness,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
plete decay  of  nature,  he  departed  this  life  on  the  30th 
Pecember,  1691 ;  exactly  one  week  after  the  decease  of 
his  dear  sister  Lady  Ranelagh,  which  afflicted  him  so 
much,  as  no  doubt  to  hasten  that  melancholy  event. 

On  the  7th  of  the  following  January,  he  was  buried  at 
St.  Martin  in  the  Fields;  his  funeral  sermon  being  preached 
by  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  whom  he  had  much  assisted  in  his 
publication  of  the  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  who 
had  gratefully  acknowledged  his  kindness  in  the  preface  to 
his  second  volume.  He  states  in  this  sermon,  that  twenty- 
nine  years  of  intimate  conversation  with  Mr.  Boyle,  have 
enabled  him  to  give  a  complete  character  of  him.  He 
descants  upon  his  zeal  for  the  christian  religion,  and  men- 
tions with  particular  approbation  his  foundation  for 
lectures  in  its  defence  against  deists,  atheists,  &c.  without 
interfering  with  any  of  those  points  on  which  christians 
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a^e  djvid/ed  into  s^cts ;  wd  which  has  sinqe  pfOj^^p^  so 
many  volujjaej  of  cxcejlent  di^oarses.  He  was  ajt  the 
e^peflse  of  700/.  for  printing  the  Irish  bibJe,  wb^ch  he 
jcmp^  to  be  distributed  in  that  coantiy,  as  well  a^  large 
sums  jtpwards  the  Welch  ^ihle^  and  that  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage fpr  Scotls^pd^  besides  many  other  ^ts  of  a  sim^iar 
jnature.  In  other  respects,  the  bishop  inforxps  us^  so  great 
vera  jbiis  charities,  that  they  ainounted  to  upw^ds  of 
IQOO/.  per  annum. 

He  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upofl  Mr,  Boyle's  astoi^isb- 
ing  abilities.  After  stating  and  extolling  his  Vi^owLedge 
of  the  Hebrew,  of  the  fathers,  and  of  the  controversies  on 
the  Scriptures,  his  acquirements  in  tha  mathematics,  par- 
ticularly in  geometry,  his  accurate  and  intimate  acquaint* 
ance  with  geography  and  history,  and  his  skill  in  physic; 
he  says, "  but  for  the  history  of  nature,  ancient  and  modern, 
of  the  productions  of  all  cpuntries,  of  the  virtues  and  im- 
provements of  plants,  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  all  the 
varieties  that  are  in  them  in  different  climates,  he  was  by 
very  much  the  readiest  and  the  perfectest  I  ever  knew  in 
the  greatest  compass,  and  with  the  nicest  exactness.  This 
put  him  in  the  way  of  making  all  that  vast  variety  of  ex* 
periments,  beyond  any  n^an,  as  far  as  we  know,  that  ever 
lived.  And  in  these  as  he  made  a  great  progress  in  new 
discoveries,  so  he  used  so  nice  a  strictness,  and  delivered 
them  with  so  scrupulous  a  truth,  that  all  who  have  ex- 
amined them,  have  found  how  safely  the  world  may 
depend  upon  them.  But  his  peculiar  and  favourite  study 
was  chemistry,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  none  of 
those  ravenous  and  ambitious  designs,  which  draw  many 
into  it.  As  he  made  chemistry  much  the  better  for  his 
dealing  in  it,  so  he  never  made  himself  either  the  worse  or 
the  poorer  for  it.  It  was  a  charity  to  others  as  well  as  an 
entertainment  to  himself;  for  the  produce  of  it  was  dis- 
tributed by  his  sister  and  others  into  whose  hands  he 
pnt  it." 

Such  is  the  character  of  Boyle,  as  delivered  to  us  by 
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his  great  contemporary  and  intimate  friend ;  and  from  the 
facts  of  his  life,  and  the  internal  evidence  of  his  writings, 
we  cannot  conceive  that  the  hand  of  friendship  has  been 
called  npoo  to  slur  over  the  faults  which  might  otherwise 
have  appeared,  or  to  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  virtues 
he  possessed ;  to  draw  the  character  of  Boyle  it  needed  not 
the  pen  of  a  friend,  it  is  handed  down  to  us  in  his  works 
of  scicuce,  in  his  religious  reflections,  and  in  his  deeds  of 
charity. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  in  person,  tall  and  .slender,  .with  a  pale 
oonotenance,  and  a  weakness  in  his  eyes,  which  made  him 
very  careful  of  them.  His  <u>nstitution  was  so  delicate, 
•that  he  bad  cloaks  of  different  substances,  to  wear  when 
he  went  out,  and  which  he  put  on  according  to  the  ther- 
mometer, although  he  was  in  his  infancy  committed  to 
the  care  of  a  oouatry  nurse,  his  father,  as  he  informs  us, 
^  having  a  perfect  aversion  for  the  tenderness  of  those 
parents  which  made  them  breed  their  children  so  nice  and 
tenderly,  that  a  hot  sun  or  a  good  shower  of  rain,  as  much 
endangers  them  as  if  they  were  made  of  hutter,  or  of 
.augar."  The  .^ect  of  this  hardy  treatment  was  a  strong 
and  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was  unfortunately 
soon  destroyed  on  his  return  home,  through  too  much 
indulgence  and  mistaken  kindness.  For  the  last  forty 
years  of  his  life,  so  low  were  his  health  and  spirits,  that  it 
was  a  wonder  to  all  who  knew  him^  how  he  could  read, 
study,  make  experiments,  and  write  in  the  manner  he  did. 
•He  also  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  continued 
through  the  whole  of  his  life,  he  having  contracted  it 
when  a  child,  from  aockin^  the  stumer  of  other  children 
of  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Boyle  was  never  married,  .though  he  is  said  by 
Evelyn  to  have  formed  an  attachment  to  the  interesting 
daughter  of  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth ;  and  there  is  extant 
a  letter  of  Dr.  John  Wallis  to  him,  by  which  we  find,  that 
there  was  an  overture  made  him  with  respect  to  Lady 
Mary  Hasting,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon.    Burnet 
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informs  us  that  he  refrained  from  marriage  at  first  throogfa 
prudential  motives^  and  afterwards  more  philosophically.; 
and  from  a  letter  of  hii;  to  the  Lady  Barrymore  his  niece, 
which  yet  remains,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  neither  owing 
to  a  dislike  to  the  sex,  nor  to  an  austerity  of  disposition, 
every  word  in  it  breathing  the  truest  spirit  of  gallantry 
and  politeness. 

In  the  habit  of  fi^miliar  intercourse  with  Charles  IL 
James  IL  and  William  III.  all  of  whom  were  much  at- 
tached to  him,  we  might  wonder  that  he  was  never  raised 
to  the  peerage,  especially  as  his  four  elder  brothers  were 
aH  of  that  rank.  He  was,  however,  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing his  mind  freely,  with  respect  to  the  measures  of 
government,  and  it  might  have  been  conceived  that  these 
kings,  though  pleased  with  him  as  a  man,  might  think 
him  unfit  for  a  courtier,  were  it  not  that  we  are  informed 
that  the  offer  of  a  peerage  was  frequently  made  to  him, 
and  as  constantly  declined.  That  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  titles  to  ensure  fame,  is  evinced  by  two  of  his  brothers, 
of  whom  we  now  know  nothing  but  the  name;  while  the 
history  of  the  untitled  Robert  Boyle  remains  as  a  beacon 
to  future  ages,  which  points  out  exertion  as  the  surest 
means  qf  arriving  at  splendid  celebrity. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Mr.  Boyle,  are,  '^  The  general 
History  of  the  Air,  designed  aad  begun ;"  a  work  which 
was  highly  esteemed  by  two  of  the  most  ingenious  men 
of  the  time,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr.  Molineux ;  as  is  evident 
from  several  letters  which  passed  between  them  on  the 
subject.  ''  General  Heads  for  the  Natural  History  of  a 
Country,  great  or  small ;  drawn '  out  for  the  use  of  Tra- 
vellers and  Navigators.  To  which  are  added,  other  Direc- 
tions for  Navigators,  &c.  with  particular  Observations  on 
the  most  noted  Countries  in  the  world.  By  another  Hand.** 
'^  A  paper  of  the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle's  deposited 
with  the  Secretaries  of  the  Royal  Society,  October  14, 
1680,  and  opened  since  his  death;  being  an  account  of  his 
making  the  Phosphorus,  September  30,  l680;"  printed 
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in  the  Philosophical  Traosactions.  '^  A  free  Discourse 
against  customary  Swearing,  and  a  Dissuasive  from 
Cursing ;''  and,  lastly,  **  Medicinal  Experiments ;  or,  a 
Collection  of  choice  Remedies,  chiefly  simple,  aad  easily 
prepared,  useful  in  Families  and  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
Country  People.  The  third  and  last  volume;  published 
from  the  Author's  original  Manuscript;  whereunto  are 
added  several  useful  Notes,  explicatory  of  the  same."  The 
first  edition  of  this  work  was  in  1688,  under  the  title  of 
*^  Receipts  sent  to  a  Friend  in  America;''  it  was  reprinted 
in  1692,  with  the  addition  of  a  second  part;  to  which  was 
now  added  (in  I698)  a  third  volume,  as  above. 

These  posthumous  works,  joined  to  those  before  men- 
tioned, together  with  his  numerous  scattered  pieces  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  have  been  collected  together 
and  published  by  Dr.  Birch,  in  6  vols.  4to, 
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Lady  CNbill,  is  introduced  here  as  the  authoress  of 
several  elegant  little  poems,  which  grace  the  pages  of 
Mrs.  Charlotte  Smith;  for  a  specimen  of  which  we  insert 
her 

ODE  TO  THE  POPPY 

Not  for  the  promise  of  the  Ubour'd  field, 
Not  for  the  good  the  yellow  harvests  yield, 

I  bend  at  Ceres*  shrine ; 
For  dull  to  humid  eyes  appear 
The  golden  glories  4>f  the  year  \ 

Alas !  a  melancholy  worship's  mine : 

• 
I  haU  the  goddess  for  her  scarlet  flow'r ! 

Thou  brilliant  weed. 

That  dost  so  far  exceed 
The  richest  gifts  gay  Flora  can  bestow, 
Heedless  I  pass'd  thee  In  life's  morning  hour, 

TI10U  comforter  of  woe, 
TiU  sorrow  taught  me  to  confess  thy  powV. 

VOL.  r.  N 
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Id  etriy  dtyi,  wbea  ftncy  cheatiy 

A  YarioQB  wreath  I  wove. 
Of  langbing  spring's  Inxariunt  sweets^ 

To  deck  nngmteftil  love. 

The  rose  or  thorn  my  nmnbers  crowo'd^ 
As  Veaos  saird,  or  Vmibs  frown'd, 

Bnt  lore  and  joy  and  all  their  tnln  are  flswn  | 
E'en  languid  hope  no  more  is  mine, 

And  I  win  sing  of  thee  alone ; 
tJnless  perehance  the  attributes  of  grief, 
The  liypress  btid  and  willow  leaf » 
Their  pale  fnnereal  foliage  blend  with  thine. 

Hail,  lovely  bleiaom !  thon  caa'st  ease 

The  wretched  victims  of  disease ; 

Can*8t  close  those  weary  eyes  in  gentle  sleep, 

Which  never  open  bnt  to  weep ; 

For  oh  t  thy  potent  eharm 

Can  agonising  grief  disarm ; 

Expel  imperious  memory  from  her  seat, 

And  bid  the  throbbing  heart  forget  to  beat 

SonUsoothing  pbmt,  that  can  inch  blessings  give, 
By  thee  the  mourner  bears  to  live ! 

By  thef  the  Im^eless  die ! 
Oh,  ever  friendly  to  despair, 
Might  flonow'a  pallid  votary  daie. 
Without  a  crime  that  remedy  implore. 

Which  bids  the  spirit  from  its  bondage  fly, 
I'd  court  thy  palliative  aid  no  more, 

No  more  Fd  sue  that  thou  shouldst  spread 
Thy  spell  around  my  aching  head. 
But  vronld  conjure  thee  to  Impart 
Thy  balsam  for  a  broken  heart  1 
And  by  thy  soft  Lethean  pow'r, 

Inestimable  flower, 
Burst  these  terrestrial  bonds,  and  other  regions  try.  » 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Charles,  Viscount  Dun* 
garvan,  eldest  son  of  John,  Earl  of  Cork,  and  born  in  the 
year  1758.  She  married,  in  October  1777,  John  0*Neill, 
Esq.  of  Slanes  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  who  was 
created  a  peer  of  Ireland  in  November  1793|  and  about 
two  months  after  he  had  the  misfortune  to  become  a 
widower. 
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ROGER  BOYLE, 

A  PRELATE  of  great  learning  and  an  unblameable  life, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  received  his  education  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where,  being  elected  a  fellow,  he 
continued  until  the  commotions  broke  out  in  1641,  when 
he  retired  into  England,  and  became  tutor  to  Lord  Paulet, 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  travels,  and  remained  in  that 
family  until  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  II.    He  then 
revisited   his  native  country,  and  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Caragiline  (alias  Beaver),  in  the  diocese  of  Cork,' 
and  from  thence  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Cork, 
which  he  enjoyed  until  he  was  promoted  to  the  see?  pf 
Down  and  Connor,  (the  letters  patent  of  which  were  dated 
the  12th  of  September,  l667)«     He  was  consecrated  in 
Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on  St.  Luke's  day  following,  by 
James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  assisted  by  the  Bishops  of 
Kilmore,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin,  from  whence  he  was  trans- 
lated to  the  see  of  Clogber,  on  the  2 1st  of  September,  1672. 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  November,  1 687,  in  the  70th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Clunes.     He 
wrote  'Mnquisitio  in  Fidem  Christianorum  hujus  SaBculi,'' 
Dublin,  16G5,  12mo.     "  Sum  ma  Theologise  Chris  tiance,** 
Dublin,  1687,  4to. 

His  Coniipon-Place  Book  on  various  subjects,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby's  Treatise  of  Bodies, 
in  MS.  is  deposited  in  the  library  of  Trinity  College. 


SAMUEL  BOySE, 

It  has  b^en  assert^  with  some  truth,  that  the  number  of 
individuals  to  wbom  no  circumstances  can  teach  wisdom 
ifi  ab9olotely  countless,  and  amongst  that  numerous  class 
may  be  included  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir.  He 
was  the  ooly  son  of  his  father,  who  was  an  eminent  dis- 
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seating  minister  in  England,  but  accepting  an  invitatiop  to 
be  joint  pastor  with  Dr.  Williams,  in  Dublin,  be  removed 
thither;  but  at  what  period  he  died  isunlcnown.    He  was 
considered  as  a  learned,  pious,  and  useful  divine;  assi- 
duous in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  and  in  his  conduct 
generally  esteemed.    Samuel,  who  was  in  every  respect 
the  reverse  of  his  father,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  the  year 
1708 ;  and,  after  receiving  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  private  school  in  his  native  city,  he  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  to  the  university  of  Glasgow.  His  father's 
intention  was,  that  he  might  pursue  those  studies  that  are 
preparatory  to  entering  into  the  ministry ;  but  before  he 
had  resided  many  months  in  that  metropolis,  his  studies 
met  with  rather  a  serious  interruption  by  a  love  affair,  with 
aMiss  Atcheson,  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  tradesman  in 
that  city,  who,  being  possessed  of  both  beauty  and  thought- 
lessness, he  married,  before  he  had  attained  his  twentieth 
year,  and  probably  without  the  consent  of  the  parents  on 
either  side.    This  unwise  connection,  in  addition  to  the 
natural  extravagance   of  his    temper,  involved  him  in 
numerous  pecuniary  difficulties,  which  obliged  him  to 
quit  the  university  before  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
and  to  seek  relief  for  himself  and  his  wife  from  his  father 
at  Dublin.   On  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
wife  and  her  sister;  but,  notwithstanding  this  addition  of 
interestmg  incumbrance,  and   the  general  levity  of  his 
conduct,  his  father  received  him  with  kindness,  and  out 
of  the  scanty  and  precarious  income   which  he  derived 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  from  his  congregation,  and 
from  the  income  of  a  small  estate  in  Yorkshire,  which 
produced  him  80/.  annually,  he  endeavoured  to  maintain 
his  son,  and  to  reclaim  him  once  more  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.    Tenderness  like  this,  however,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  is  sufficient  to  excite  gratitude,  pro- 
duced no  corresponding  effects  on  the  degraded  mind  and 
abandoned  heart  of  his  son;  who,  far  from  attempting  to 
prosecute  bis  studies,  gave  way  to  the  most  udremittiog 
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idleness  and  dissipatioa.  In  this  course  too  (it  is  said)  he 
was  unhappily  encouraged  by  his  wife!  who^  while  she 
imposed  upon  the  good  old  man,  by  a  shew  of  decency 
and  even  sanctity,  became  in  fact  both  dissolute  and 
▼icionsy  and  at  length  unblushingly  shared  her  favours 
with  other  men,  and  that  not  without  the  knowledge  of 
her  husband,  who  is  said  either  to  have  wanted  resolution 
to  resent  her  infidelity,  or  was  reconciled  by  a  share  in 
the  profits  of  his  dishonour.  We  will  hope,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  human  nature  that  this  was  not  the  case,  and 
that  the  hand  of  some  obscure  biographer  inserted  this 
anecdote  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  his  memorial  amus- 
ing, and  thus  sacrificed  fact  on  the  altar  of  Action. 

His  father  died  in  the  year  1728,  and  his  entire  pro- 
perty having  been  exhausted  in  the  support  of  his  son, 
the  latter  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  his  poetical  talents 
procured  him  numerous  friends,  amougst  whom  were  some 
patrons  of  considerable  eminence,  particularly  the  lords 
Stair,  Stormont,  and  Tweedale.  In  1731  he  published  a 
volume  of  poems,  which  gained  him  reputation ;  and  to 
which  was  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  Tablature  of 
Cebes,  and  a  Letter  upon  Liberty,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Dublin  Journal.  This  volume 
was  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  a  lady  of  dis- 
tinguished excellencies,  and  so  much  celebrated  for  her 
beauty  *'  that  it  would  be  difficult/'  says  Gibber,  ''  for 
the  best  panegyrist  to  be  too  lavish  in  her  praise :"  she 
was  the  patroness  of  all  men  of  wit,  and  greatly  distin- 
guished Mr.  Boyse  while  he  resided  in  that  country.  It  is 
likewise  recorded  of  this  damsel,  that  she  was  not  totally 
exempt  from  the  lot  of  humanity,  and  her  conspicuous 
accomplishments  were  yet  chequered  with  failings:  the 
chief  of  which  was  too  high  a  consciousness  of  her  own 
charms,  which  inspired  a  vanity  that  sometimes  betrayed 
her  into  errors. 

The  following  short  anecdote  was  frequently  related  by 
Mr.  Boyse.    The  countess  one  day  came  into  the  bed- 
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chamber  of  her  youngest  daughter,  then  about  tfairteea 
years  old^  while  she  was  dressing  at  her  toilet;  thecounteis 
observing  the  assiduity  with  which  the  youug  lady  wanted 
to  set  off  her  person  to  the  best  advantage,  asked  her, 
^*  What  she  would  give  to  be  as  handsome  as  her  mamma?'' 
To  which  Miss  neplied,  **  As  much  as  your  ladyship  would 
give  to  be  as  young  as  me."  This  smart  repartee,  which 
was  at  once  pungent  and  witty,  very  sensibly  affected  the 
countess ;  who^  for  the  future,  was  less  lavish  of  her  own 
•  charms. 

'  Upon  the  death  of  the  Viscountess  Stormont  he  wrote  an 
elegy,  entitled  **  The  Tears  of  the  Muses;''  in  complimeot 
to  her  ladjrship's  taste^  as  a  patroness  of  poets.  Lord  Stor- 
mont was  so  highly  gratified  with  this  mark  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  his  deceased  lady,  that  he  ordered  a  hand- 
some present  to  be  made  to  the  author,  whom  however  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find,  as  a  radical  meanness  of  dia- 
racter,  and  partiality  for  low  pleasantry,  together  with 
an  aversion  to  all  decent  society,  had  possessed  him  so 
entirely,  that  Boyse's  person  was  known  only  among 
the  lower  orders;  and  the  generous  intention  of  Lord 
Stormont  would  have  been  frustrated,  bad  not  his 
agent  put  an  advertisement  into  the  papers,  requesting 
the  author  of  **  The  Tears  of  the  Muses"  to  call  upon 
him. 

These  subHantial  tokens  of  favour,  on  the  part  of 
his  lordship,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Eglinton,  served 
to  procure  for  him  the  patronage  of  tKe  Duchess  of 
Gordon,  who  likewise  was  a  person  of  literary  taste, 
and  cultivated  the  correspondence  of  some  of  the  most 
eminent  poets  of  her  time :  and  so  desirous  was  she  of 
raising  Boyse  from  obscurity,  and  placing  him  above 
necessity,  that  she  employed  her  interest  in  procuring  for 
him  the  promise  of  a  place;  and,  accordingly,  gave  him 
a  letter,  which  he  was  the  next  ddy  to  deliver  to  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  at  £dii>burgh ;  but  it 
unluckily  happened  that  he  was  then  some  miles  distant 
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from  the  city,  aod  the  moroing  on  which  lie  was  to  bare  rode 
to  towo  with  her  grace's  letter,  proved  to  be  rainy.  This 
triyial  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  discourage  Boyse, 
who  was  nercr  accustomed  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment*  and  who  invariably  acted  op  to  the  old  Spanish 
proverb  of  Never  doing,  that  to«day,  that  can  be  done 
to-morrow;*'  he,  therefore,  declined  going  to  town  on 
account  of  the  rainy  weather;  and  while  he  let  slip  the 
opportunity,  the  place  was  bestowed  upon  another;  and 
be  was  ooosded  by  the  commissioner's  declaration,  *^  that 
he  had  kept  the  place  vacant  for  Mmt  time  in  expectation 
of  seeing  a  person  recommended  by  the  Duchess  of 
Goidon." 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  disappointment,  in  which  all 
Boyse's  biographers  have  acquiesced,  and  which  bears 
strongly  the  marks  of  probability.  Its  consistency  has 
been  objected  to  by  some  on  account  of  the  epithet 
^^  tome  time*'  being  applied  by  the  commissioner ;  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  Boyse  had  studied,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  chapter  of  *'  The  Art  of 
Indolence,''  and  that  there  was  no  space  of  time  but  what 
he  would  have  got  rid  of  without  knowing  how. 

It  is  certain  that  this,  as  well  as  every  other  kind  inten- 
tion of  his  patrons  in  Scotland,  were  defeated  by  bis  per* 
verse  conduct ;  and  that  he  remained  at  Edinburgh  until 
contempt  and  poverty  were  succeeded  by  the  dread  of  incar* 
ceration.  To  escape  from  a  prospect,  which,  viewed  ai  all 
points,  appeared  dreary  in  the  extreme,  he  determined  on 
visiting  London;  and  bad  no  sooner  communicated  his 
design  of  going  to  England,  than  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
(who  still  retained  a  high  opinion  of  his  poetical  abilities) 
gave  him  a  recommendatory  letter  to  Mr.  Pope,  and 
obuined  another  for  him  to  Sir  Peter  King,  then  lord 
'    chancellor,  and  procured  for  him  several,  to  persons  of  rank, 
fashion,  and  influence.  Lord  Stormont  also  recommended 
him  to  his  brother,  the  solicitor-general,  afterwards  the 
celebrated  Lord  Mansfield. '  Upon  receiving  these  l^t* 
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t^rs,  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted  EdiDbargh;  and  bis 
absence  was  regretted  by  a  numerous  class  of  society — his 
creditors. 

On  bis  arrival  in  London,  in  17S7,  he  waited  on  Pope, 
but  as  he  happened  to  be  from  home,  he  never  repeated 
his  visit.  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  however,  that  be 
was  afterwards  known  to  Pope^  who  acknowledged  that 
there  were  lines  in  bis  poem  of  ^  The  Deity''  which  be 
should  not  have  been  ashamed  to  have  written ;  and  Boyse 
complains  to  one  of  his  correspondents,  that  nothing  was 
approved  of  unless  sanctioned  by  the  infallibility  of  a 
Pope.  By  the  lord  chancellor  he  is  said  to  have  been 
received  with  kindness,  and  to  have  been  occasionally 
admitted  to  his  lordship's  table.  So  despicable  were  bis 
habits,  however,  and  such  his  aversion  to  polite  company 
and  rational  society,  that  this  latter  part  of  bis  history, 
which  he  used  to  relate  himself,  has  been  doubted  by  those 
who  lived  near  enough  his  time  to  have  known  the  fact.  - 

Whatever  advantages  be  derived  from  the  recommen- 
dations he  brought  with  him  from  Scotland,  they  made 
not  the  smallest  alteration  in  his  line  of  conduct,  in  that 
he  was  lamentably  consistent;  and,  consequently,  was 
speedily  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  indigence,  from 
which  he  attempted  no  means  of  extricating  himself,  but 
by  writing  complimentary  poems  and  mendicant  letters, 
except  that  he  frequently  applied  for  assistance  to  several 
eminent  dissenters,  from  whom  he  received  numerous 
benefactions,  in  consequence  of  the  respect  which  they 
paid  to  his  father's  memory.  But  such  supplies  were 
quickly  dissipated  in  the  lowest  gratifications,  and  his 
friends  were  at  length  tired  of  exerting  their  bounty,  that 
was  thus  rendered  useless  to  the  object  of  it.  The  author 
of  his  life  in  Gibber's  works  informs  us,  that,  ''  Often 
when  he  had  received  half  a  guinea  in  consequence  of  a 
supplicating  letter,  he  would  go  into  a  tavern,  order  a 
supper  to  be  prepared,  drink  of  the  richest  wines,  and 
spend  all  the  money  that  had  just  been  given  him  in 
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charity,  without  having  any  one  to  participate  the  regale 
with  him,  and  while  his  wife  and  children  were  starving 
at  home."  If  this  anecdote  be  fact,  it  is  altogether  so 
disgusting  and  of  so  heartless  a  nature,  that  we  rejoice 
while  we  write  that  we  believe  it  to  be  unequalled  in 
the  annals  of  depravity. 

About  the  year  1738  he  published  a  second  volume  of 
poems,  but  with  what  success  is  not  known ;  and,  as  he  did 
not  put  his  name  to  this  volume,  his  biographer  has  not 
been  able  to  find  any  mention  of  it.    In  the  year  1740  he 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  having  no 
clothes  left  in  which  he  could  appear  abroad ;  and  what 
bare  subsistence  he  procured  was  by  writing  occasional 
poems  for  the  magazines.  Of  the  disposition  of  his  appa- 
rel, Mr.  Nichols  received  from  Dr.  Johnson,  who  knew 
him  well,  the  following  account:  He  used  to  pawn  what 
he  had  of  this  sort,  and  it  was  no  sooner  redeemed  by  his 
friends,  than  pawned  again.    On  one  occasion  Dr.  John- 
son collected  a  sum  of  money  for  this  purpose,  (''  the  sum, 
(said  Johnson)  was  collected  by  sixpences,  at  a  time  when 
to  me  sixpence  was  a  serious  consideration ;")  and  in  two 
days  the  clothes  were  pawned  again.    In  this  state  he 
remained  in  bed;  with  no  other  covering  than  a  blanket, 
with  two  holes,  through  which  he  passed  his  arms  when 
he  sat  up  to  write.  The  author  of  his  life,  in  Gibber,  adds, 
that  when  his  distresses  were  so  pressing  as  to  induce  him 
to  dispose  of  his  shirt,  he  used  to  cut  some  white  paper  in 
slips,  which  he  tied  round  his  wrists,  and  in  the  same 
manner  supplied  his  neck.     In  this  plight  he  frequently 
appeared  abroad,  while  his  other  apparel  was  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  decency. 

While  in  this  wretched  state,  he  published  "The  Deity," 
a  poem,  which'  was  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  best 
critics  of  the  age.  Among  those  whose  praise  was  of  con- 
siderable value,  Hervey  introduced  the  mention  of  it  in  his 
Meditations,  ''as  a  beautiful  and  instructive  poem;"  and 
Fielding,  in  his  Tom  Jones,  after  extracting  a  few  lines. 
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adds^  that  they  are  taken  from  **  a  rery  noble  poem,  called 
the  Deity,  published  about  nine  years  ago  (1749),  and  long 
Binoe  buried  in  oblivion ;  a  proof  that  good  books  no  more 
than  good  men,  do  always  survive  the  bad.**   These  enco- 
miums  tended  to  revive  the  poem,  of  which  a  third  edition 
was  published  in  1752;  and  it  has  since  been  reprinted  in 
various  collections.    Fielding's  respect  for  this  poem  was 
uniform.    He  praised  it  in  a  periodical  paper,  called  The 
Champion,  dated  February  12,  1789-40,  but  at  the  same 
time  points  out  its  defects,  and  seems  to  object  to  the 
author's  orthodoxy.    An  account  of  the  Deity  was  sent 
to  the  Gehtlemta's  Magazine,  and,  although  not  inserted, 
was  probably  the  means  of  Boyse's  introduction  to  Mr. 
Cave,  from  whom  he  obtained  some  supplies  for  writing 
and  translating  in  that  journal  between  the  years  1741  and 
1743.    Cavers  practice  was  to  pay  by  the  hundred  lines, 
which  after  a  while  he  wanted  poor  Boyse  to  make  what  is 
called  the  long  hundred.    His  usual  signature  for  his  poems 
was  Y.  or  AlccBus*  When  in  a  spunging-house  in  Grocer's- 
alley,  in  the  Poultry,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Cave, 
which  was  communicated  by  the  late  Mr.  Astle  to  the 
editor  of  the  Biographia  Britannica. 

''Inscription  for  St.  Lazahus'  Cave. 

Hodie,  teste  ccelo  sommo, 
Sine  panno,  sine  nntnmo, 
Sorte  posttos  infest^, 
Scribo  tibi  dolens  mautk : 
Fame,  bile,  tamet  jecur, 
Urbane,  mitte  opem,  precor ; 
Tibi  enim  cor  homanimi 
Non  k  mslis  aliemmi : 
Mifai  mens  nee  male  grata, 
Pro  &  te  favore  data. 

Ex  gehenna  debitoria,  ktCMwu 

Vulgo  doind  spongiatoria. 

"  Sir, 
''  I  wrote  you  yesterday  an  account  of  my  unhappy  case. 
I  aiti  every  moment  threatened  to  be  turned  out  here. 
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because  I  have  not  money  to  pay  for  my  bed  two  nights 
pasty  wliicb  is  usually  paid  before-hand)  and  I  am  loth  to 
go  into  the  Compter 'till  I  can  see  if  my  affair  can  possibly 
be  made  up :  I  hope  therefore  you  will  have  the  humanity 
to  send  me  half  a  guinea  for  support,  'till  I  finish  your 
papers  in  my  hands. — The  Ode  to  the  British  Nation 
I  hope  to  have  done  to-day,  and  want  a  proof  copy  of  that 
part  of  Stowe  you  design  for  thej>resent  magazine,  that  it 
may  be  improved  as  far  as  possible  from  your  assistance. 
Your  papers  are  but  ill  transcribed*  I  agree  with  you  as 
to  St.  Augustin's  Cave.  I  humbly  entreat  your  answer, 
having  not  tasted  any  thing  since  Tuesday  evening  I  came 
here,  and  my  coat  will  be  taken  off  my  back  for  the 
charge  of  the  bed,  so  that  I  must  go  into  prison  naked, 
which  is  too  shocking  for  me  to  think  ot 

'*  I  am)  with  sincere  regard,  Sir, 

Your  unfortunate  humble  servant, 

S.  BOYSE." 

"  Crown  Coffee-house,  Grocer's- 
alley.  Poultry,  July  21,  1742." 

''July  21,  1742. 
"  Received  from  Mr.  Cave  tlie  sum  of  half-a-guinea,  by 
me,  in  confinement.  S.  Boysb. 

''  lOs.  6d.  Sent. 
''  1  send  Mr.  Van  Haren's  Ode  on  Britain." 
"  To  Mr.  Cave,  at  St.  JohnVgate,  Clerkenwell." 

The  Ode  on  the  British  Nation,  mentioned  herCi  is  a 
translation  from  Van  Haren,  a  Dutch  poet,  from  whose 
.works  be  translated  some  other  passage?.  The  "  part  of 
Stowe"  was  a  part  of  his  poem  on  Lord  Cobham's  gardens. 

The  greater  number  of  the  poems  which  he  wrote  for 
the  Gentleman's  Magazine  during  the  years  above  men- 
tioned, are  reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  the  English 
Poets;  but  all  of  his  fugitive  pieces  were  not  written  for 
the  magazine,  some  of  them  having  been  composed  long 
before  he  had  formed  a  connection  with  Cave,  and,  as  there 
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18  reason  to  believe,  sent  in  manuscript  to  such  persons  as 
were  likely  to  make  him  a  pecaniarj  return. 

By  a  letter  to  Dr.  Birch*,  dated  October  23,  1742,  it 
appears  that  he  had,  among  many  similar  projecU,  an 
intention  of  publishing  a  translation  of  Voltaire's  poetical 
works,  and  sent  to  the  Doctor  a  specimen  of  three  of  his 
Ethic  epistles.  On  the  next  day,  he  sent  another  letter 
supplicating  assistance,  and  assuring  Dr.  Birch  that  his 
distress  was  not  in  any  way  the  effect  of  his  own  miscon- 
duct! In  a  letter  dated  November  5,  after  acknowledging 
Dr.  Birch's  kindness  to  him,  and  urging  him  to  make  his 
case  known  to  others,  he  gives  the  following  account  of 

himself: — 

"I  am.  Sir,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Boyse  of  Dublin,  a  man 
whose  character  and  writings  are  well  known.  My  father 
died  in  1728  in  very  involved  circumstances,  so  that  I  had 
nothing  left  to  trust  to,  but  a  liberal  education.  In  1730 
I  removed  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  published  a  Collection 
of  Poems,  with  a  translation  of  the  Tablatnre  of  Cebes. 
After  some  years  stay  there,  and  many  disapporntments, 
I  came  in  1737  to  London,  where  I  have  done  several 
essays  in  the  literary  way  (chiefly  poetry)  but  with  slender 
encouragement.  Mr.  Cave,  for  whose  magazine  I  have 
done  many  things,  and  at  whose  desire  I  removed  to  this 
neighbourhood  (St.  John's  Court,  Clerkenwell,)  has  not 
used  me  so  kindly  as  the  sense  he  expressed  of  my  services 
gave  me  reason  to  expect.  Learning,  however  it  may  be 
a  consolation  under  affliction,  is  no  security  against  the 
common  calamities  of  life.  I  think  myself  capable  of 
business  in  the  literary  way,  but  by  my  late  necessities  am 
unhappily  reduced  to  an  incapacity  of  going  abroad  to 
seek  it.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  could  I  wait  on  Lord 
Halifax,  (which  a  small  matter  would  enable  me  to  do) 
I  should  receive  some  gratuity  for  my  dedication,  so  as  to 
make  me  easy.  This  is  all  the  hope  I  have  left  to  save  me 

•  Bias.  Kidi,  4S0],  in  Brit  Hut. 
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from  the  rain  that  seems  to  threaten  me  if  I  continae 

longer  in  the  condition  I  am  in :  and  as  I  shoald  be  willing 

most  gratefully  to  repay  any  assistance  I  might  receive 

out  of  my  lord's  bounty,  so  I  should  ever  retain  a  deep 

impression   of  the  obligation.    I  humbly  beg  you  will 

forgive  this  liberty,  and  believe  me,  with   the  greatest 

gratitude  and  esteem, 

"  Yours,  &c. 

''P.  S.  Mrs.  Boyse  has  so  deep  a  sense  of  your  goodness 
that  it  is  with  diflSculty  she  undertakes  this." 

Mrs.  Boyse  was  generally  employed  in  conveying  his 
letters  of  this  description,  and  if  she  felt  so  much  on 
delivering  the  above,  her  feelings  were  again  tried  on  the 
I6th  of  the  same  month,  when  Boyse  sent  another  impor- 
tunate letter,  which  Dr.  Birch  probably  found  it  necessary 
to  disregard*  When  he  had  thus  exhausted  the  patience 
of  some,  he  made  attempts  on  the  humanity  of  others  by 
yet  meaner  expedients.  One  of  these  was  to  employ  his 
wife  in  circulating  a  report  that  he  was  just  expiring;  and 
many  of  his  friends  were  surprised  to  meet  the  man  in 
the  streets  to-day,  to  whom  they  had  yesterday  sent  relief, 
as  to  a  person  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  Proposals  for 
works  written,  or  to  be  written,  was  a  more  common  trick : 
besides  the  translation  of  Voltaire,  we  find  him,  in  one  of 
his  letters,  thanking  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  goodness  in  encou- 
raging his  proposals  for  a  life  of  Sir  Francis  Drake.  But 
these  expedients  soon  lost  their  effect :  his  friends  became 
ashamed  of  his  repeated  frauds  and  the  general  meanness 
of  his  conduct,  and  could  only  mix  with  their  contempt 
some  hope  that  bis  brain  was  disordered. 

In  1743,  he  published  without  his  name,  an  ode  on  the 
battle  of  Dettingen,  entitled  ''Albion's  Triumph/'  a  frag- 
ment of  which  is  printed  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Poets. 
In  1745  we  find  him  at  Reading,  where  he  was  employed 
by  the  late  Mr.  David  Henry  in  compiling  a  work,  pub- 
lished in  1747,  in  two  volumes  octavo,  under  the  title  of 
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*^  An  Historical  Review  of  the  TransactipQi  of  Europe, 
from  the  CommeocemeDt  of  the  War  with  Spaio  id  17  SQ  to 
the  InsurrectioQ  in  Scotland  in  1745 ;  with  the  Proceedings 
in  Parliament,  and  the  most  remarkable  Domestic  Occur- 
rences during  that  period.  To  which  is  added^  an  impar- 
tial History  of  the  late  Rebellion,  interspered  with  Cha- 
racters and  Memoirs,  and  illustrated  with  Notes."  To  this 
he  affixed  his  name,  with  the  addition  of  M.A.  a  degree 
which  it  is  probable  he  assumed  without  authority.  The 
work,  however,  considered  as  a  compilation  of  recent  aod 
consequently  very  imperfectly-known  events,  is  said  to 
possess  considerable  merit.  In  a  letter,  published  by  Mr. 
Nichols,  we  have  some  information  relative  to  it.  and  to 
the  present  state  of  his  mind  and  situation : — ^^  My  salary 
is  wretchedly  small  (balf«a«-guinea  a  week)  both  for  writing 
the  history  and  correcting  the  press ;  but  I  bless  God 
I  enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  health  than  I  have  known  for 
many  years,  and  a  serene  melancholy,  which  I  prefer  to 
the  most  poignant  sensations  of  pleasure  I  ever  knew. — All 
I  sigh  for  is  a  settlement,  with  some  degree  of  indepeor 
dence,  for  my  last  stage  of  life,  that  I  may  have  the  comfort 
of  my  poor  dear  girl  to  be  near  me,  and  close  my  eyes* 
I  should  b^  glad  to  know  if  you  have  seen  my  history,  from 
which  you  must  not  expect  great  things,  as  I  have  been 
over-persuaded  to  put  my  name  to  a  composure,  for  which 
we  ought  to  have  had  at  least  more  time  and  better  mate- 
rials, and  from  which  I  have  neither  profit  nor  reputation 
to  expect.  I  am  now  beginning  ^^The  History  of  the 
Rebellion,"  a  very  difficult  and  invidious  task.  All  the 
accounts  I  have  yet  seen  are  either  defective,  confused, 
or  heavy.  I  think  myself,  from  my  long  residence  in  Scot- 
land, not  unqualified  for  the  attempt,  but  I  apprehend  it 
is  premature ;  and,  by  waiting  a  year  or  two,  better  ma* 
terials  would  oiFer.  Some  account,  I  think,  will  probably 
be  published  abroad,  and  give  us  light  into  many  tbinga 
we  are  now  at  a  loss  to  account  for.  I  am  about  a  traos- 
lation  (at  my  leisure  hours)  of  an  invaluable  French  wofk. 
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entitled  ''L'Histpire  Univer^elle/'  by  die  late  M.  BossueC, 
Bishop  of  Meaux,  aod  preceptor  to  the  danpbiny  etdeat 
son  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  propose  only  to  give  bis  dissertations 
on  the  ancient  empires,  viz,  the  Egyptian,  Assyriani  Gre- 
cian, and  Roman,  which  he  has  described  with  surprising 
conciseness,  and  with  eqnal  judgment  and  beauty.  I  de- 
sign to  inscribe  it  to  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Ly  ttelton, 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  one  of  the  most  amiable 
men  I  have  ever  known,  and  to  whose  uncommon  good- 
ness, if  you  knew  my  obligations,  yon  would  esteem  him 
as  much  as  he  deserves." 

Oqring  hi9  residence  at  Reading,  his  wife  died,  and 
notwithstanding  the  good  sense  expressed  in  the  above 
letter,  be  put  On  airs  of  concern  on  this  occasion,  which 
inclines  us  to  think  that  intemperance  had  in  some  degree 
injured  bjs  reason.     Being  unable  to  purchase  mourning, 
he  tied  a  piece  of  black  ribbon  round  the  neck  of  a 
lap-dog  which  he  carried  about  in  his  arms;  and  when  in 
liquor,  b^  aiwftys  indulged  a  dream  of  his  wife's  being  still 
alive,  and  would  talk  very  spitefully  of  those  by  whom  he 
suspected  she  was  entertained.   This  he  never  mentioned, 
however,  but  in  his  cups,  which  was  as  often  as  he  had 
money  to  spend.    The  manner,  it  is  added,  by  his  bio< 
grapher,  of  his  becoming  intoxicated,  was  very  particular. 
As  he  had  no  spirit  to  keep  good  company,  he  retired  to 
some  obscure  ale-house,  and  regaled  himself  with  hot  two- 
penny, which,  though  he  drank  in  very  great  quantities, 
yet  be  had  never  more  than  a  pennyworth  at  a  time.  Such 
a  practice  rendered  him  so  completely  sottish,  that  his 
abilities,  as  an  author,  were  sensibly  impaired. 

After  his  return  from  Reading,  his  behaviour,  it  is  said, 
became  so  decent,  that  hopes  were  entertained  of  his 
reformation.  He  now  obtained  some  employment  from 
the  booksellers  in  translating,  of  which,  from  the  French 
language  at  least,  he  was  very  capable;  but  his  former 
irregularities  had  gradually  undermined  his  constitution,^ 
and  enfeebled  bis  powers  both  of  body  and  mind.    He 
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diedy  after  a  lingeriog  illness,  in  obscure  lodgings  near 
Shoe-lane,  in  the  month  of  May  1749*  The  manner  of  his 
death  is  yariously  related.  Mr.  Giles,  a  collector  of  poems, 
says  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Sandby,  the  bookseller,  that 
Boyse  was  found  dead  in  his  bed,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
and  in  the  act  of  writing:  and  Dr.  Johnson  informed 
Mr.  Nichols  that  he  was  run  over  by  a  coach,  when  in  a 
fit  of  intoxication ;  or  that  he  was  brought  home  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  make  this  probable,  but  too  far  gone 
to  be  able  to  give  any  account  of  the  accident. 

Another  of  Mr.  Nichols's  correspondents  produces  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  son  of  a  bookseller  at  Edin* 
burgh,  who  had  long  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Boyse,  in  which  the  particulars  of  his  death  are  related  in 
a  different  manner. 

**  Poor  Mr.  Boyse  was  one  evening  last  winter  attacked 
in  Westminster  by  two  or  three  soldiers,  who  not  only 
robbed  him,  but  used  him  so  barbarously,  that  he  never 
recovered  the  bruises  he  received,  which  might  very  pro- 
bably induce  the  consumption  of  which  he  died.     About 
nine  months  before  his  death  he  married  a  cutler's  widow» 
a  native  of  Dublin,  with  whom  he  had  no  money ;  but  she 
proved  a  very  careful  nurse  to  him  during  his  lingering  ' 
indisposition.    She  told  me,  that  Mr.  Boyse  never  ima- 
gined he  was  dying,  as  he  always  was  talking  of  his  reco* 
very;  hot,  perhaps, his  design  in  this  might  be  to  comfort 
her,  for  one  incident  makes  me  think  otherwise.     About 
four  or  five  weeks  before  he  breathed  his  last,  his  wife 
went  out  in  the  mornings  and  was  surprised  to  find  a  great 
deal  of  burnt  papers  upon  the  hearth,  which  he  told  her 
were  old  bills  and  accompts;  but  I  suppose  were  his  ma- 
nuscripts,  which  he  had  resolved  to  destroy,  for  nothing 
of  that  kind  could  be  found  after  his  death.  Though  from 
this  circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  death,  yet,  I  must  own,  that  he  never  intimated 
it  to  me,  nor  did  he  seem  in  the  least  desirous  of  any 
spiritual  advice.  For  some  months  before  his  end,  he  had 
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left  off  drinking  all  fermcntccl  liquors,  except  now  and 
then  a  glass  of  wine  to  sopport  his  spirits,  and  that  he 
took  very  moderately.  Aft^  his  death  I  endeavoured  all 
I  could  to  get  him  decently  buried,  by  soliciting  those 
dissenters  who  were  the  friends  of  him  and  his  father,  but 
to  no  purpose;  for  only  Dr.Qrosvenor,  in Hoxtoo-square, 
a  dissenting  teacher,  offered  to  join  towards  it.  He  had 
quite  tired  out  those  frienda  in  bis  life-time;  and  the 
general  answer  that  I  received  was,  'f  That  such  a  con< 
tribution  was  of  no  service  to  him,  for  it  was  a  matter  of 
no  importance  how  or  where  he  was  buried^''  As  I  fooad 
nothing  conid  be  done,  our  last  resource  was  an  appli- 
cation to  the  parish ;  nor  was  it  without  some  difficulty, 
occasioned  by  the  malice  of  his  landlady,  that  we  at  last 
got  him  interred  on  the  Saturday  after  he  died.  Three 
more  of  Mr.  Johnson's  amanuenses,  and  myself,  attended 
the  corpse  to  the  grave.  Such  was  the  miserable  end  of 
poor  Sam^  who  was  obliged  to  be  buried  in  the  same 
charitable  manner  with  his  first  wife;  a  burial,  of  which 
he  had  often  mentioned  his  abhorrence/' 

Although  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  no 
part  of  Boyse's  character  has  been  misrepresented  in  the 
preceding  narrative,  he  must  not  be  deprived  of  the  evi«> 
deoce  which  Mr.  Nichols's  correspondent  has  advanced 
ID  his  favour.  He  assures  os  that  be  knew  him  from  the 
year  1732  to  the  time  of  bis  death;  and  that  he  never  saw 
any  thing  in  his  wife's  conduct  that  deserved  censure ; 
that  he  was  a  man  of  learning;  and  when  in  company 
with  those  by  whom  he  uras  not  awed,  an  entertaintng 
companion;  but  so  irregular  and  inconsistent  in  his  con- 
duct, that  it  appeared  as  if  he  had  been  actuated  by  twa 
different  sonls  on  different  occasions.  These  last  accounts 
are  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  his  life  in 
Gibber's  collection,  who  says  that  while  Boyse  was  in  bis 
last  illness,  he  had  no  notion  of  his  approaching  end,  nor 
''  did  he  expect  it  until  it  was  almost  past  the  thinking  of." 
Hia  mind,  indeed,  was  often  religioutly  disposed;   he 
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frequently  thought  upon  that  subject;  and  probably  suf- 
fered a  great  deal  from  the  remorse  of  his  conscience* 
The  early  impressions  of  his  good  education  were  never 
entirely  obliterated ;  and  his  whole  life  was  a  continual 
struggle  between  his  will  and  his  reason,  as  he  was  always 
violating  his  duty  to  the  one,  while  he  fell  under  the  sub- 
jection of  the  other.  It  was,  adds  the  same  author,  in 
consequence  of  this  war  in  his  mind,  that  he  wrote  a  beau- 
tiful poem  called  '*  Recantation ;"  which  poem,  like  many 
other  productions  of  the  author,  is  not  now  to  be  found 
unless  by  accident. 

The  following  observations,  annexed  to  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  Boyse,  contain  so  much  of  apposite  remark  and 
judicious  reflection,  as  will,  we  are  sure,  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  apology  for  inserting  them: — 

Such  was  the  life  of  a  man  whose  writings,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  them,  are  uniformly  in  favour 
of  virtue,  remarkable  for  justness  of  sentiment  on  every 
subject  in  which  the  moral  character  is  concerned,  and 
not  unfrequently  for  the  loftiness  and  dignity  which  mark 
tbeeiFusions  of  a  pure  and  independent  mind.  To  recon- 
cile such  a  train  of  thought  with  his  life,  with  actions 
utterly  devoid  of  shame  or  delicacy,  or  to  apologize  for 
the  latter  with  a  view  to  remove  the  inconsistency  between 
the  man  and  his  writings,  if  not  impossible,  must  at  least 
be  left  to  those  who  have  no  scruple  to  tell  us  that  genius 
is  an  apology  for  all  moral  defects,  and  that  none  but  the 
plodding  and  prudent  sons  of  dulness  would  reveal  or  cen- 
sure the  vices  of  a  favourite  poet.  Such  is  already  the 
influence  of  this  perversion  of  the  powers  of  reasoning, 
that,  if  it  is  much  longer  indulged,  no  men  will  be  thought 
worthy  ^  compassion  or  apology,  but  those  who  err 
against  knowledge  and  principle,  who  act  wrong  and  know 
better. 

The  life  of  Boyse,  however,  as  it  has  been  handed  down 
to  416,  without  any  affected  palliation,  will  not  be  wholly 
useless,  if  it  in  any  degree  contribute  to  convince  the  dis* 
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sipated  and  thoughtless  of  what  dissipation  and  thought-'  ^ 
lessness  must  inevitably  produce.  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  they  who  mourn  over  the  misfortunes  of 
genius  have  been  too  frequently  induced  by  the  artifice  , 
of  partial  biographers,  to  suppose  that  misery  is  the  in- 
separable lot  of  men  of  distinguished  talents,  and  that  the 
world  has  no  rewards  for  those  by  whom  it  has  been  in- 
structed or  delighted,  except  poverty  and  neglect.  Such 
is  the  propensity  of  some  to  murmur  without  reason,  and 
of  others  to  sympathise  without  discrimination,  that  this 
unfair  opinion  of  mankind  might  be  received  as  unanswer- 
able, if  we  had  no  means  of  looking  more  closely  into  the 
lives  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  denied  that  ex-  , 
traordinary  indulgence  to  which  they  laid  claim.  Where 
the  truth  has  been  honestly  divulged,  however,  we  shall 
find  that  of  the  complaints  which  lenity  or  affectation  have 
encouraged  and  exaggerated  in  narrative,  some  will  appear  ; 
to  have  very  little  foundation,  and  others  to  be  trifling 
and  capricious.  Men  of  genius  have  no  right  to  expect 
more  favourable  consequences  from  imprudence  and  vice 
than  what  are  common  to  the  meanest  of  mankind.  What-  i 
ever  estimate  they  may  have  formed  of  their  superiority, 
if  they  pass  the  limits  allotted  to  character,  happiness,  or 
health,  they  must  not  hope  that  the  accustomed  rules  of 
society  are  to  be  broken,  or  the  common  process  of  nature 
is  to  be  suspended,  in  order  that  they  may  be  idle  without 
poverty,  or  intemperate  without  sickness.  Yet  the  lives  of 
men  celebrated  for  literary,  and  especially  for  poetical 
talents,  afford  many  melancholy  examples  of  these  delu- 
sions, which,  if  perpetuated  by  mistaken  kindness,  cannot 
add  any  thing  to  genius  but  a  fictitious  privilege,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  vindicate  with  seriousness,  or  exert 
with  impunity. 

If  the  life  of  Boyse  be  considered  with  a  reference  to 
these  remarks,  it  will  be  found  that  he  was  scarcely  ever 
in  a  situation  of  distress,  of  which  he  could  justly  comr 
plain.    He  exhausted  the  patience  of  one  set  of  friends 
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af^^r  ^qoth^ri  witb  »Mch  uDfe^lii^  coDt^mpt  aqd  i^gifiti- 
i%de,  that  we  i^re  oot  to  wonder  at  bia  living  tb^  precarioof 
life  of  an  oujtq<ist,of  9  man  wbo  belongs  10  do  societ Ji  wA 
whom  no  society  is  bound  tp  ipaintain.  Among  biipatronf 
wiere  many  persons  of  high  rank  and  opulence^  wbom  hfi 
r^dered  ashamed  of  their  patronage,  and  perhaps  pi)^ 
vented  from  the  exercise  of  general  kiadn^s,  lest  it  migblb 
Ve  disgraced  by  the  encojiragement  of  those  wbodiwpi^^ 
^ery  favour  jn  low  and  wanton  ejccesses. 

What  C9n  be  urged  in  his  favour  from  internal  evidence 
ought  not  to  be  concealed.  W^  do  not  find  in  his  works 
much  of  the  cant  of  complaint:  aad*  aUbPQgh  U^  siibr 
mitted  to  every  mean  art  of  supplication,  he  does  not  seem 
IP  have  resented  a  denial  as  an  insult,  nor  to  have  takea 
much  pains  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  canse* 
lo  his  private  letters,  indeed,  he.  sometimes  endeavonred, 
by  false  professions  and  imaginary  ipisfprtanes,  tp  impose 
lipon  others,  but  be  did  not  impose  upon  himself.  He 
hiul  not  perverted  his  own  mind  by  any  of  the  impioua 
•ophistriesy  which,  by  frequent  repetition,  become  miih 
taken  for  right  reason.  He  was  not,  therefore,  without  bia 
bours  of  remorse;  and  towards  the  latter  part  of  bis  life, 
when  his  heart  was  softened  by  a  sense  of  inward  decay, 
be  resolved  in  earnest  to  retrieve  his  character. 

As  a  poet,  his  reputation  has  been  chiefly  fixed  pp  the 
production  entitled  ''  Deity,"  which,  although  irregular 
and  monotonous,  contains  noAny  striking  proofs  of  poetic^ 
genius.  The  effort  indicates  no  small. elevation  of  mind, 
eyen  while  we  must  allow  that  success  is  beyond  all  humao 
power.  His  other  pieces  may  be  regarded  b^b  curio^ili^ 
as  the  productions  of  a  man  who  nper  enjoyed  the  nndilcT 
lurbed  exercise  of  his  powers,  who  wrote  in  circum^taiicQi 
of  peculiar  distress,  heightened  by  the  consciou^p^^  thM 
be  could  obtain  only  temporfu-y  relief,  that  b^  badfprfeHed 
tbe respect  due  i^  genius,  and  cou)d  expect  tp,b^  xPj 
warded  only  by  tbos^  to  whom  he  was  least  Ifnowp,  Wp 
IMTfi  told  that  he  wrote  all  his  poems  witb  ease,  and  ,eY|(9f 
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ifapidit j.  That  many  of  hts  lines  are  incorrect  win  hoi 
therefore  excite  surprise,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
h^  wrote  for  immediate  relief,  and  not  fdi:  fifiim^,  and  thai 
wheil  one  piece  had  prodoeed  him  a  henefactionyhegene^ 
rally  dismissed  it  from  his  mind,  and  began  another,  about 
which  h^  had  no  other  care  than  that  it  might  answer  the 
tame  purpose. 


WILLIAM  BRABAZON, 

Th  r  first  Earl  of  Meath,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  EdWMd 
Brabason,  Lord  Ardee,  and  was  bom  in  ]679«  He  was 
knighted  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  succeeded  to  his 
honours  and  estates  on  his  decease  in  1625.  He  was  soon 
after  appointed  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Dublin, 
and  in  ]627  created  Earl  of  Meath;  his  ndajesty,  Charles 
].,  as  the  chaticery  rolls  express  it,  ''  esteeming  it  a  prih- 
eipal  strength  and  ornament  to  his  royal  estate  in  bis 
MVeral  kingdoms,  to  have  the  same  attended  on  by  pei-soni 
dignified  with  titles  of  honour,  and  being  careful  to  confef 
the  same  upon  such  whose  virtues  do  deserve  it,  made 
choice  of  his  lordship,  to  advance  him  to  a  Itiore  eminent 
degree  of  honour,  by  makitig  him  an  earl  of  his  realm  of 
Ireland^  having  received  very  good  testimony  of  his  vir-^ 
tties  and  merits,  and  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  ances- 
tor^ in  the  service  of  the  crown  thefe,  as  counsellor  and 
bfficer  of  state,  and  of  his  and  their  constancy  in  the  pro- 
fession of  t^ae  religion/'  And,  ''  also,  in  regard  of  bi^ 
iDdny  good  abilities,  and  of  his  great  experience  in  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  ordered  hitn  forthwith  to  be  sworn  of 
bis  privy  doancil/' 

During  the  troubles  in  Ireland  which  commenced  id 
1641,  be  suffered  much  from  the  damages  and  destruction 
eomiiiitt^  by  the  insurgents  on  his  estates,  and  his  housi 
it  Kilrothery,  together  with  his  gardens,  8cc.  were  de- 
stroyed in  ctltticlg-  trenches  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of 
Dublin.    Ii^  1644,  He  t^a4  deputed  by  the  Marquis  c^f 
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Prmond,  to  altend  Charles  I.  at  Oxford,  id  compaoy  with 
Sir  Henry  Tichburoe  and  Sir  James  Ware,  to  explain  to 
him  the  situation  of  his  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  to  consult 
with  him  on  the  measures  which  were  necessary  to  be 
taken.  On  their  return  they  were  taken  by  a  parliament 
ship,  just  after  Sir  James  Ware  had  thrown  the  letters^ 
with  which  they  were  entrusted  from  the  king  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Ormond,  into  the  sea.  They  were  then  carried  to 
London,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  which  they  were 
confined  eleven  months,  when  they  were  released  in 
exchange  for  other  prisoners. 
,    He  died  in  1651,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Catherine's. 


Dk.  NICHOLAS  BRADY, 

A  learned  divine,  was  the  son  of  Major  Nicholas  Brady, 
an  officer  of  the  king's  army  in  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and 
was  born  at  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  16599  <^nd  continued  in  his  native  country  till  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  to  England, 
and  placed  in  Westminster  school,  where  he  was  chosen 
king's  scholar,  and  from  thence  elected  student  of  Christ- 
church,  Oxford.  After  continuing  there  about  four  years, 
he  went  to  Dublin,  where  his  father  resided ;  at  which  tani- 
versity  he  immediately  commenced  B.  A.  When  he  was 
of  due  standing,  his  diploma  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  was, 
on  account  of  his  uncommon  merit,  presented  to  him  by 
that  university  while  he  was  in  England ;  and  brought 
over  by  Dr.  Pratt,  then  senior  travelling  fellow,  afterwards 
provost  of  that  college.  His  first  ecclesiastical  preferment 
was  to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Barry,  at  Cork ; 
to  which  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Wettenhall,  whose 
domestic  chaplain  he  was.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter 
of  the  Revolution,  and  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  suffered 
for  it.  In  1690,  when  the  troubles  broke  out  in  Ireland, 
by  his  interests  with  king  James's  general,  M'Carty,  he 
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thrice  prevented  the  burning  of  the  town  of  Bandon^  after 
three  several  orders  given  by  that  prince  to  destroy  it.  The 
same  year,  having  been  deputed  by  the  people  of  Bandon, 
be  went  over  to  England,  to  petition  the  parliament  for  a 
redress  of  some  grievances  they  had  suffered  while  king 
James  was  in  Ireland ;  .and  afterwards  quitting  his  pre- 
ferments in  Ireland,  he  settled  in  London ;  where,  being 
celebrate  for  his  abilities  in  the  pulpit,  he  was  elected 
minister  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  church,  and  lecturer  of  St. 
Michael's  Wood-street.  He  afterwards  became  minister 
of  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  Stratford  upon  Avon  in  War- 
wickshire, and  at  length  rector  of  Clapham  in  Surrey; 
which  last,  together  with  Richmond,  he  held  till  his  death. 
His  preferments  amounted  to  600/.  a  year,  but  he  was  so 
little  of  an  oeconomist  as  to  be  obliged  to  keep  a  school  at 
Richmond.  He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
troop  of  horse-guards,  as  he  was  to  their  majesties  king 
William  and  queen  Mary.  He  died  May  20,  1726,  aged 
sixty-six,  leaving  behind  him  the  character  of  being  a 
person  of  an  agreeable  temper,  a  polite  gentleman,  an 
excellent  preacher,  and  a  good  poet.  He  has  no  high  rank, 
however,  among  poets,  and  would  have  long  ere  now  been 
forgotten  in  that  character,  if  his  name  was  not  so  familiar 
as  a  translator  of  the  new  version  of  the  **  Psalms,"  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Tate,  which  version  was  licensed  in  1696. 
He  translated  also  the  **  ^neids  of  Virgil,'^  published  by 
subscription  in  17£6,  4vols.  8vo;  and  a  tragedy,  called 
'*  The  Rape,  or  the  Innocent  Impostors,''  neither  perform- 
ances of  much  character^  His  prose  works  consist  of 
**  Sermons,"  three  volumes  of  which  were  published  by 
himself  in  1704,  1706,  and  1713,  and  three  others  by  his 
eldest  son,  who  was  a  clergyman  at  Tooting,  in  Surrey, 
London,  1730,  8vo. 


Lieut-Gen.  R.  BRERETON 

Was  an  intrepid  officer  in  hift  majesty's  tehrice  for 
upwards  of  fifty  years.  He  senred  in  the  last  two  cam- 
paigns of  the  American  war  of  1775  ;  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  in  the  Mediterranean  for  five  years.  He  ti^as  con- 
stantly employed  in  active  servioei  during  which  periods 
he  conducted  himself  with  courage  cool  and  determined. 

He  was  present  at  most  of  the  battles  since  the  year 
1793,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  at  Toalon,  in 
Corsica,  and  in  Holland.  He  retarned  to  the  West  Indies 
in  1803,  and  was  at  the  last  reduction  of  St.  Lucia,  wher^ 
he  continued  commandant  till  1807,  when  he  obtained 
permission  to  revisit  his  native  country  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health,  he  being  seriously  affected  by  a  liver  com- 
plaint, which  was  contracted  by  a  residence  of  thirteen 
years  in  tropical  climates,  and  which  terminated  his  exist- 
ence on  the  Ist  of  July,  1816,  at  New  Abbey,  Kildare. 


St.  BRIGIT. 

St.  Brigit,  or  Bridget,  and  by  contraction  Bride,  Abbess^ 
and  a  Saint  of  the  Rombh  church,  and  the  patroness  of 
Ireland,  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  is  named  in  the  martyrology  of  Bede,  and  in  all 
others  since  that  age.  She  was  born  at  Pochard  in  Ulsterp 
soon  after  Ireland  was  converted  to  the  christian  faith. 
She  recived  th6  religious  vdl,  at  an  early  age^  from  the 
hands  of  St.  Niel,  nephew  of  St.  Patrick.  She  built  her* 
self  a  cell  under  a  large  oak,  thence  called  Kill-<lara,  or 
the  cell  of  the  oak  ;  living,  it  may  be  presumedi  from  the 
veneration  with  which  her  name  has  been  iianded  down 
to  posterity,  in  the  exercise  of  every  virtue.  Her  fame 
soon  spread,  and  several  of  her  own  sex,  having  resorted 
to  her,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  religious  community, 
which  in  time  branched  out  into  several  other  nunneries 
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tbrongtottt  Irelftml,  all  of  whicb  ack&owledged  ber  fdr 
kbftir  mother  and  fonodr^si.  Un  biographers  give  no 
imrtfculars  of  her  life,  but  ivhat  relates  to  miracles.  Severd 
'oharches  in  Bnglatid  and  Scotland  are  dedicated  to  her, 
•ome  also  in  Germany  and  France,  by  which  we  may  judg^ 
of  her  past  reputation. 

She  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  A.  D.  52,1,  and  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  informs  us,  that  her  body  was  found  with  those 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba,  in' a  triple  vault  at  Down 
k'atrick  in  1185,  and  Were  all  three  translated  to  the 
cathedral  of  the  same  city ;  but  their  monument  was  de- 
itroyed  in  the  r^ign  Of  Henry  VIIL  She  was  commemo- 
mted  in  many  churches  ih  Germany  and  France,  until  the 
year  1607,  and  likewise  in  the  tloman  martyrology  on  the 
1st  of  February. 
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ALLAN  BRODRICK, 

FiftST  VtscouNT  MiDLBTON,  was  the  second  son  of 
Sir  St,  John  Brodl'tck,  and  was  educated  to  the  profes* 
sion  of  the  law  in  which  he  speedily  attained  to  emi* 
nence,  being  appointed,  in  1690,  his  majesty's  seijeant* 
In  1696  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  solicitor*^ 
general  of  Ireland;  and  in  1703,  being  returned  to  tha 
parliament  as  member  for  the  city  of  Cork,  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  commons; 
and  their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  lord  chancellor,  in 
the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  lol-d-lieutenant,  in 
a  highly  flattering  speech.  This  good  nnderstandingi 
however,  was  soon  broken ;  Brodrick  appears  to  have  been 
a  firm  and  warm  friend  to  his  country,  and  the  powierful 
opposition  which  he  made  to  some  bills,  proposed  by  th6 
lord-lieutenant,  and  which  virere  thereby  frustrated,  so 
much  incensed  his  grace,  that  in  1704,  he  was  removed 
from  his  situation  as  solicitor-general.  A  change,  however, 
having  taken  place  in  1707,  her  majesty  appointed  him 
attorney-general,  and  in  1710,  on  the  death  of  Sir  Richard 
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Pyne,  chief  jusiice  of  the  king's  beoch  in  Ireland,  he 
appointed  bis  successor.  On  this  occasion  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Wharton,  who  was  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  observes,  **  that  he  procured  that  high  post  for 
one  of  the  most  worthy  patriots  of  that  kingdom,  as  an 
instance  of  the  care  he  took  of  the  security  of  religion  and 
liberty." 

By  this  promotion,  being  raised  to  the  house  of  peers, 
*  he  took  his  seat  on  the  woolsack  on  the  19th  of  May,  1710; 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  commons  for  his  iaithfol 
and  eminent  services  to  that  house,  during  the  time  of 
bis  being  speaker.    In  1711,  the  queen,  on  changing  her 
ministry,  removed  Brodrick  firom  this  high  situation,  in 
which  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Richard  Cox.    In  1713, 
he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
was  again  invested  with  the  dignity  of  speaker,  a  more 
ample  proof  of  his  abilities,  and  judgment  in  the  exercise 
of  that  arduous  office,  than  the  common-place  routine  of 
votes  of  thanks.    Indeed,  his  constant  and  faithful  attach* 
ment  to  the  laws  and  establishments  of  his  country  were 
eminently  conspicuous;    and  he  exerted   himself  with 
so  much  diligence  in  securing  the  succession  of  the  crown 
to  the  House  of  Hanover,  that  George  I.  immediately  on 
his  succession,  preferred  him  to  the  dignity  of  lord  high 
chancellor  of  Ireland ;  and  soon  after  advanced  htm  to  the 
peerage,  by  the  name  of  Baron  Brodrick,  of  Midleton. 
From  this  time  he  continued  in  great  favour  with  the 
government,  and  was  frequently  appointed  one  of  the  lords 
justices  during  the  absence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  in 
1717,  he  was  created  Viscount  Midleton.    He  was  after- 
wards chosen  a  member  of  the  British  parliament  for 
Midhurst,  in  Sussex ;  and  died  in  February  1 727* 
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HENRY  BROOKE, 

The  author  of"  Gustavus  Vasa/'  and  "The  Fool  of  Qua* 
lity/'  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1706.  His  father,  a  man  of 
considerable  talent  and  great  worth,  was  rector  of  the 
parishes  of  Kollinhare,  Mullough,  Mybullough,  and  Li- 
cowie :  his  mother's  name  was  Digby.  He  was  for  some 
time  the  pupil  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  from  thence  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  when  only  seventeen,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  Temple.  In  this 
situation,  his  genius,  vivacity,  and  amiable  temper,  en- 
deared him  to  the  first  characters  there,  and  he  was  gene- 
rally admired  and  beloved ;  and  the  friendship  of  Swift  and 
Pope  conferred  a  lustre  on  his  name.  He  was  recalled 
to  Ireland  by  the  illness  of  his  aunt,  who,  on  her  dying 
bed,  committed  to  his  care  and  guardianship  her  daughter, 
a  beautiful  girl  not  twelve  years  old.  Pleased  with  the 
trust,  he  was  assiduous  in  his  care,  he  placed  her  at  a 
boarding  school  in  Dublin,  visited  her  often,  with  tender 
anxiety,  thought  only  of  her  happiness,  until  he  found  his 
own  was  connected  with  it,  and  the  guardian  lost  in  the 
lover. 

He  found  the  enchanting  girl  sensible  of  his  worth  and 
ready  to  return  his  affection,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
her  to  consent  to  a  private  marriage,  before  she  had 
reached  her  fourteenth  year.  It  is  not  easy,  or  pleasant  to 
believe^  what  some  have  affirmed,  that  she  was  a  mother 
before  that  period.  When  the  marriage  was  discovered, 
the  ceremony  was  agaiu  performed  in  the  presence  of  the 
family.  Happy,  and  with  no  cares  but  to  please  each 
other,  it  was  not  until  after  the  birth  of  their  third  child, 
that  they  began  to  think  seriously  how  a  family  was  to  be 
provided  for.  Brooke  had  long  given  up  the  law,  and  he 
felt  no  inclination  to  resume  a  profession,  which  excluded 
the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  was  so  opposite  to  the 
feelings  of  a  mind,  tender,  benevolent,  and  romantic.    A 
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journey  to  London  was  resolved  on ;  there  be  might  indulge 
his  genius,  enjoy  the  advantages  of  literary  societyi  and 
by  the  execution  of  literary  schemes,  be  finally  rewarded 
with  fame  and  wealth.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival,  he 
hastened  to  renew  'bis  acquaintance  with  his  former 
friends,  and,  under  the  eye  of  Pope,  wrote,  and  published 
bia  philosophical  poem  of  **  Universal  Beauty,''  m  1755. 
He  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to  return  to  Ireland,  whei« 
for  a  short  time  he  practised,  though  reluctantly,  as  a 
chamber^council.  But  the  desire  of  acquiring  distinction 
in  elegant  literature,  was  not  to  be  conquered,  and  a  third 
journey  to  London  was  the  consequence :  this  was  in  1737* 
He  was  introduced  to  Lord  Lyttleton  and  others,  the 
political  and  literary  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  ht 
was  caressed  and  treated  with  friendly  familiarity,  'and 
received  from  the  latter  many  elegant  and  friendly  tokens 
of  regard.  Amidst  such  society,  he  had  every  thing  -to 
cherish  his  ambitious  hopes  of  fame  and  independency 
and  he  readily  caught  that  fervour  of  enthusiasm,  which 
was  the  bond  of  union  in  the  prince's  court. 

In  1738  he  published  a  translation  of  the  first  three 
books  of  Tasso,  of  which  Hoole  gives  this  flattering  testi* 
mony : ''  It  is  at  once  so  harmonious,  and  so  spirited,  that 
I  think,  an  entire  translation  of  Tasso,  by  him,  would  not 
only  have  rendered  my  task  unnecessary,  but  have  discou^^ 
raged  those  from  the  attempt,  whose  poetical  talents  arc 
much  superior  to  mine."  He  was,  however,  by  his 
political  friends,  diverted  from  completing  the  translation, 
And  his  talent  conducted  to  another  channel,  and,  as  it 
were,  joined  to  a  host  of  writers,  who  wielded  the  weapons 
df  literature  against  the  minister  of  the  day.  Paul  Whiter- 
head  wrote  satires;  Fielding,  comedies  and  farces ;  Glover, 
an  epic  poem ;  and  Brooke,  encouraged  to  introduce 
Walpole  in  tragedy,  wrote  ^'Gusuvus  Vasa,  the  Deliverer 
of  his  Country:"  it  was  accepted  at  Drory  Lane^  but 
when  on  the  point  of  p^ormance,  an  order  from  the  lord«> 
chamberlain  arrived  to  prohibit  it*    This  pieoe,  animated 
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with  the  noblest  teotiments  of  liberty,  was,  however,  coo- 
sidered  at  the  time  to  contain  a  considerable  portion  of 
party  spirit,  and  the  character  of  TrolUo,  the  Swedish 
i9inister,  as  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Walpole:  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  minister  gained  any  thing  by 
pjohibiting  its  performance,  since  he  could  not  suppress 
its  publication.  By  the  prohibition,  curiosity  was  awakened 
in  ap  uncommon  degree,  and  it  excited  an  enthusiastic 
ardour  in  his  farour,  amongst  his  friends  and  of  the  pubUc 
generally,  who  were  not  biassed  by  the  other  party^  and 
the  author  was  more  richly  rewarded  than  he  would  have, 
been  by  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  Above  a  thousand- 
copies  were  subscribed  for,  at  five  shillings  each,  and  by. 
the  sale  of  subsequent  editions,  he  cleared  about  a  thousaud 
pounds.  Dr.  Johnson  appeared  at  his  side,  and  wrote  a 
very  ingenious  satirical  pamphlet,  entitled  ''  A  Complete 
Vindication  of  the  Licensers  of  the  Stage  from  the  malt* 
cjQus  Aspersions  of  Mr.  Brooke,  Author  of  Gustavus  Vasa, 
1739,"  4to. 

The  fame  Brooke  acquired  by  this  play,  seemed  the 
earnest  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  as  at  this  time  the 
prince  proposed  Mrs.  Brooke  as  wet*nurse  to  the  child  of 
whom  the  princess  was  then  pregnant,  the  most  flattering 
prospecu  opened  to  his  imagination.,  He  hired  a  house  at 
Twickenham,  near  to  Pope's,  furnished  it.  genteellyi  ^iid 
sent  forMrs.  Brooke  and  family.  But,  alas !  his  flattering 
prospects  were  soon  obscured ;  he  was  taken  ill,  and  hi^ 
complaint  continued  so  violent  and  obstinate^  that  his 
physicians  considered  his  life  in  danger,  and  advised,  as  ^ 
last  resource,  his  native  air.  He  accordingly  removed 
thither,  and  soon  recovered.  But  when  bia  return  was 
expected  by  his  friends,  to  their  great  ^yrpri^e  he  parted 
with  the  house  at  Twickenham,  and  determined  to  rem^ia 
in  Ireland.  For  a  conduct  so  apparently  incon8i9tent,  both 
as  to  interest  and  inclination,  he  declined  accounting  for* 
It  afterwards  appeared  Mrs.  Brooke  was  alarmed  at  the 
aeal  with  which  he  espoused  the  cause  of  the  opposition, 
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and  dreaded  the  coosequence  with  which  his  nest  publi* 
cation  might  be  followed.  For  this  singular  measore^  at 
this  favourable  crisis  in  his  history,  he  could  assign  no 
adequate  reason  without  exposing  her  to  the  imputation  of 
timidity,  and  himself  to  that  of  a  tender  and  too  yielding 
hosband.  He  still  continued  to  court  the  Muses,  and  kept 
up  a  literary  correspondence  with  his  London  friends, 
particularly  with  Pope ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  all 
these  letters  were  consumed  by  an  accidental  fire.  In  one 
of  the  letters.  Pope  advised  Brooke  to  take  orders,  as 
being  a  profession  better  suited  to  bis  principles,  dispo- 
sition, and  his  genius,  than  that  of  the  law ;  and  also  less 
injurious  to  his  health.  Why  be  did  not  comply  with 
this  advice  cannot  now  be  known ;  for  it  appears  he  was 
always  of  a  religious  turn,  and  his  principles  those  of  the 
strictest  kind,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  inconsistency 
of  his  ambition  to  shine  as  a  dramatic  writer. 

In  1741  he  contributed  to  Ogle's  version  of  Chaucer's 
"  Constantia;  or,  the  Man  of  Law's  Tale;"  and,  in  1745, 
his  tragedy  of  the  ^'  Earl  of  Westmoreland,''  was  per- 
formed on  the  Dublin  stage.  The  Farmer's  Letters  ap*- 
peared  the  same  year,  and  was  calculated  to  rouse  the 
spirit  of  freedom  among  the  Irish,  threatened,  as  they 
were  in  common  with  their  fellow-subjects,  by  rebellion 
and  invasion.  Lord  Chesterfield  was  at  this  time  vice^ 
roy,  and  patronized  Mr.  Brooke,,  from  the  admiration  of 
his  talents,  and  the  respect  which  his  virtues  obtained  from 
all.  The  office  of  barrack-master  was  conferred  on  him, 
which  fixed  him  some  years  in  Dublin.  In  1746  he  wrote 
an  epilogue  on  the  birth-day  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
spoken  by  Mr.  Garrick  in  Dublin ;  and  a  prologue  to 
Othello.  In  1747  he  contributed  to  Moore's  volume  of 
Fables,  four  of  great  poetical  merit,  rtz.  **  The  Temple 
of  Hymen ;"  "  The  Sparrow  and  Dove ;"  "  The  Female 
Seducers;"  and  *'  Love  and  Vanity."  In  1748  he  wrote 
a  prologue  to  "  The  Foundling;"  and  an  opera,  entitled 
**  Little  John  and  the  Gianu."    This  was  acted  only  one 
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nighty  io  Dablio,  being  prohibited  oa  accouot  of  political 
allusions.  This  produced  ''  The  last  Speech  of  John 
Good,  alias  Jack  the  Giant  Queller;  a  satirical  effusion, 
mixed  with  political  allegory,  and  a  profusion  of  quota- 
tions against  Tyrants  and  Tyranny."  In  1749,  his  tragedy 
of  the  **  Earl  of  Essex"  was  performed  at  Dublin,  and 
afterwards  at  Drury  Lane,  with  much  success,  as  it  was  at 
that  time  preferred  to  those  before  written  on  the  same 
subject.  At  what  period  his  other  dramatic  pieces  were 
written  or  performed  is  uncertain ;  these  were  ''  The  Con* 
tending  Brothers;"  "  The  Female  Officer;"  and  "The 
Marriage  Contract,"  comedies :  "  The  Impostor/'  a  tra- 
gedy ;  and  ''  Cymbeline,"  an  alteration  from  Shakspeare. 
"  Montezuma,"  although  printed  among  his  works^  is  said 
to  be  the  production  of  another. 

In  1762  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '^  The  Trial 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;"  in  which  he  generously  en- 
deavoured to  prove  the  justice  and  propriety  of  removing 
the  restraints  on  that  class  of  the  community;  and  in  bis 
zeal  to  remove  the  prejudices  entertained  against  them, 
to  prove  it  might  be  done  with  safety,  he  was  led  to  assert 
that  the  history  of  the  **  Irish  Massacre,  in  1641,"  is  no- 
thing but  an  old  wife's  fable.  Its  success  did  not  answer 
his  expectations;  and,  wearied  at  length  with  fruitless 
efforts  to  arouse  the  slumbering  genius  of  bis  country,  dis- 
appointed, and  disgusted,  he  withdrew  to  his  paternal  seat, 
and  there,  in  the  society  of  the  Muses,  and  the  peaceful 
bosom  of  domestic  love,  consoled  himself  for  lost  advan- 
tages and  deceitful  hopes.  An  affectionate  and  only  bro- 
ther, with  a  wife  and  family  almost  as  numerous  as  his 
own,  accompanied  his  retirement;  and  there  for  many  years 
they  lived  together  with  uninterrupted  harmony— dis« 
cord  never  entered  their  habitation,  it  was  a  little  para- 
dise—the  abode  of  peace  and  love. 

**  The  Fool  of  Quality;  or,  the  History  of  the  Earl  of 
Moreland,"  appeared  in  1766;  a  novel  which  excited 
much  attention  in  England;  and,  certainly,  a  work  replete 
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with  the  knowledge  of  human  life  and  manners,  and  in 
which  are  admirable  traits  of  moral  feeling  and  propriety; 
bnty  towards  the  close,  there  is  too  much  of  religious  dia* 
eussion  for  a  work  of  this  nature.  It  becapie,  however, 
when  completed  in  5  vols,  in  1770,  a  very  popular  novel ; 
and  has  gone  through  several  editions.  In  1772  he  pub- 
Itshed  *'  Redemption/'  a  poem ;  in  which  that  great  mys- 
tery of  our  religion  is  explained,  with  a  boldness  and 
amplification  seldom  hazarded;  and  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  sometimes  his  enthusiasm  surmounted  his  better 
jndgment,  and  in  this  poem  the  introduction  of  rhymes, 
which  must  be  read  according  to  the  vulgar  Irish,  de- 
ducted considerably  from  the  merit  of  the  performance. 
His  last  work  was  ^'  Juliet  Grenville,''  a  novel  in  three 
volumes,  which  appeared  in  1774;  and  is  very  justly 
entitled  ''  The  History  of  the  Human  Hei|rt,''  the  secret 
movements  of  which  few  novelists  have  better  displayed ; 
but  there  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  most  sacred  doctrines 
of  religion  with  the  common  and  trifling  incidents  of 
modern  romance,  that  his  best  friends  could  not  but 
lament  the  absence  of  that  genius,  spirit,  and  judgment 
which  once  enlightened  his  mind.  It  has  been  said,  that, 
in  this  year,  Garrick  pressed  him  earnestly  to  write  for  the 
stage;  but  there  are  so  many  reasons  for  supposing  this 
to  be  incorrect,  that  it  is  needless  to  mention  contradic- 
tory reports. 

Our  author's  tenderness  of  heart,  and  unsuspecting 
temper,  involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties.  He  could 
not  be  deaf  to  a  tale  of  distress ;  his  purse  was  ever  ready, 
and  be  relieved  their  neqessities,  and  added  to  bis  own. 
At  length  he  was  compelled,  first  to  mortgage,  and  then 
to  sell  his  paternal  Itmds,  and  remove  to  Kildare.  Here 
he  resided  some  time,  and  then  took  a  farm  near  his 
former  residence.  Not  long  after  his  removal,  his  mind 
Deceived  a  shock,  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered ;  they  had  been  happily  upited  for  nearly 
fifty  years.     This  calamity,  aggravated  by  the  decease  of 
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his  children,  which,  from  scTenteen,  were  now  reduced  to 
two,  together  with  his  pecuniary  embarrassments,  was 
followed  by  such  a  state  of  mental  imbecility  as  to  leave 
little  hope  of  recovery.  However,  religion  had  early  been 
planted  in  his  mind ;  and  though  the  blossoms  for  a  time 
appeared  to  wither,  the  root  lived  ;  and,  as  he  approached 
his  last  days,  it  revived,  and  like  a  medicinal  balm  shed 
its  healing  balsam  on  his  wounded  heart.  He  died, 
Oct.  10,  I7S3,  leaving  a  son,  since  dead;  and  adaughter, 
the  child  of  his  old  age.  He  was  in  possession  of  the 
place  of  barrack-master  of  Mullingar  at  his  death. 

His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  1778,  in  four  vols, 
octavo,  but  printed  very  incorrectly,  and  with  the  addition 
of  some  pieces  which  were  not  his.  In  1792  another 
edition  was  published,  in  Dublin,  by  his  daughter;  who 
procured  some  memoirs  of  her  father,  and  prefixed  them 
to  the  first  volume.  In  this  she  observes,  she  found  many 
difficulties,  as  the  greater  part  of  his  friends  and  contem- 
poraries had  departed  before  him.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
Miss  Brooke  could  not  obtain  more  correct  information, 
since  the  narrative  is  in  many  points  confused  and  con- 
tradictory ;  yet  from  all  it  is  apparent  that  Brooke  was  a 
man  of  most  amiable  character,  endowed  with  the  kindest 
and  best  feelings  of  our  nature;  and,  perhaps,  few  men 
have  produced  writings  of  equal  variety,  the  tendency  of 
all  being  so  uniformly  in  favour  of  religious  and  moral 
principles  ;  yet  truth  must  admit  that  there  are  in  these 
many  inconsistencies,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ex- 
plain. We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  feelings,  and  it  is 
certainly  repugnant  to  taste  and  propriety,  the  bringing 
together,  as  it  were  in  the  same  page,  the  most  awful 
doctrines  of  religion  and  the  lighter  incidents  and  humor* 
ons  sketches  of  vulgar  or  fashionable  life ;  yet  this  is  fre- 
quently exhibited  in  his  novels,  and  remains  a  sad 
memorial  of  the  weakness  and  frailty  of  the  best  minds. 
As  a  poet  he  delights  his  reader  by  occasional  flights  of  a 
vivid  imagination ;  and  his  first  production,  "  Universal 
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Beauty,''  ba«  a  charming  display  of  fancy  in  many  paru* 
It  has  been  insintiated  that  Pope,  to  whom  he  submitted 
it^  gave  some  assistance ;  but  this  may  admit  of  doubt, 
from  the  absence  of  that  regularity  and  smoothness  bo 
aaivcrsal  in  the  writings  of  the  latter. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  Brooke,  his  religious 
opinions  approached  to  what  is  termed  methodiatioalj 
yet  he  uniformly  supported  the  sti^€;  and  we  find  evea 
trifling  farces  among  his  works.  Whether  the  importunity 
of  injudicious  friends,  or  the  pressing  occasions  of  embai^ 
rassed  circumstances,  pointed  to  the  stage  as  a  profitable 
resourcei  i^anoot  now  be  known;  bii^  it  is  certain  he 
liYcd  more  consistently  than  he  wrote.  No  day  passed 
ip  which  he  did  not  collect  his  family  to  prayer;  and  be 
not  only  readj^but  expounded  the  Scriptures  to  them,  with 
a  clearness  and  fervency  edifying  and  interesting.  The 
following  anecdote  will  more  immediately  illustrate  his 
ability  on  this  head : — 

One  Sunday,  while  the  congregation  were  assembled  in 
the  rural  church  of  the  parish  in  which  he  lived,  they 
waited  a  long  time  the  arrival  of  their  clergyman.  At 
last,  finding  be  was  not  likely  to  come  that  da}',  they  judged 
that  some  accident  bad  detained  him ;  and,  being  lotb  to 
diepart  entirely  without  their  errand^  they,  with  one  accord, 
requested  that  Mr.  Brooke  would  perform  the  service  for 
them,  and  expound  a  part  of  the  Scriptures.  He  con- 
sented, and  the  previous  prayers  being  over,  be  opened 
the  Bible,  and  preached  extempore  on  the  first  text  that 
struck  his  eye.  In  the  middle  of  his  discourse  the  clergy- 
man entered,  and  found  the  whole  congregation  in  tears. 
He  entreated  Mr.  Brooke  to  proceed ;  but  this  he  modestly 
refused ;  and  the  other  as  modestly  declared,  that,  after 
the.  testimony  of  superior  abilities,  which  he  perceived  in 
the  moist  eyes  of  all  present,  he  would  think  it  pre- 
sumption and  folly  to  hazard  any  thing  of  his  own.  Ac* 
cordinglyi  the  concluding  prayers  alone  were  said,  and 
the  congregation  dismissed  for  the  day. 
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Among  his  teoMts  and  bumble  friends^  be  waa  tb^ 
benevolent  and  generous  character  be  had  been  aecua- 
tomed  to  depict  in  his  works;  and  it  may  be  truly  said, 
whilst  he  had  the  means, — ^be  relieved  the  poor,  comforted 
the  afflictedi  converted  the  weak,  and  literally  went  about 
doing  good. 
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Was  daughter  of  the  above, and  was  one  of  the  brightest 
Kterary  ornaments  of  her  country.  It  is  to  be  regretted  of 
a  lady  so  celebrated^  so  little  is  known.  Her  first  publica- 
tion was  a  translation  of  a  Song,  and  Monody  by  Carolan, 
in  ''  Walker's  Irish  Bards;"  to  neither  of  these  translations 
did  she  affix  her  nanae.  Her  translation  of  the  Monody  is 
thus  prefaced  by  Walker : ''  For  the  ben^t  of  the  English 
reader,  I  shall  here  give  an  elegant  Paraphrase  of  ^his 
Monody  by  a  young  lady,  whose  name  I  am  enjoined  to 
conceal — with  the. modesty  ever  attendant  on  true  n^erit, 
and  with  the  sweet  timidity  natural  to  her  sex,  she  shrinks 
from  the  public  eye."  She  was,  however,  at  length  pre* 
vailed  on  by  Mr.  Walker,  and  others  of  her  literary  friends, 
to  conquer  her  timidity,  and  to  engage  in  a  work  for  which 
she  seemed  admirably  calculated.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1787,  she  undertook  a  translation  of  such  productions 
of  merit  of  the  ancient  and  modern  Irish  Bards,  as  she 
could  collect  amongst  her  friends,  and  in  the  year  followw 
ing  appeared  her  '^  Reliques  of  Irish  Poetry;"  a  work 
universally  and  justly  admired,  as  affording  gratification, 
both  to  the  antiquary  and  lover  of  poesy. 

In  the  year  179 !» she  once  more  presented  herself  before 
the  public  eye,  as  in  the  early  part  of  that  year^  she  pub- 
lished '^  The  School  for  Chrisdaos,  in  Dialogues,  for  the 
use  of  Children."  In  the  pce&ce  to  this  little  work,  she 
informs  us,  that  "  her  only  object  in  this  publication  is, 
the  happiness  of  seeing  it  become  useful  to  her  species, 
and  the  pleasure  of  bestowing  the  profits  of  the  book  on 
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the  enlargement  of  a  little  plan  she  has  formedyfor  the 
charitable  education  of  children,  whose  parents  are  too 
poor  to  afford  them  the  means  of  instruction.'*  But  her 
praise-worthy  literary  labours  did  not  close  here :  anxious 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  her  father,  she  re-published 
all  his  works,  to  which  she  prefixed  a  well-written  sketch 
of  his  life.  There  her  exertions  in  the  fields  of  literature 
terminated;  for  shortly  after  (on  the  29th  March,  1793) 
a  malignant  fever  put  an  end  to  her  valuable  life. 

It  is  said,  she  wrote  a  tragedy  entitled  ^'  Belisarius,'' 
which  was  spoken  very  highly  of  by  those  who  had  read 
it ;  but  the  manuscript  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  lost. 
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An  ingenious  mezzoiinto  engraver,  was  a  native  of  Ire* 
land,  and  it  is  to  his  instruction  the  world  is  indebted  for 
two  very  celebrated  mezzotinto  engravers,  M'Ardell,  and 
Houston,  who  were  both  apprenticed  to  him. 

The  year  that  Brooks  left  Ireland  is  unknown;  butoo 
his  arrival  in  England,  he  produced  a  specimen  of  an  art 
which  has  since  been  applied  and  extended  to  a  very  con- 
siderable manufacture  at  Liverpool  and  several  other 
places  in  England — which  was  printing  in  enamel  colours 
to  burn  on  china,  which  having  been  shewn  to  that  gene- 
ral patriot  and  worthy  character.  Sir  Theodore  Jansen,  he 
conceived  it  might  prove  a  national  advantage,  and  readily 
embarked  in  it,  taking  York^bouse,  at  Battersea,  and  fitting 
it  up  at  a  considerable  expense.  One  Gynn,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  a  very  ingenious  designer  and  engraver,  was  em- 
ployed, with  the  celebrated  John  Hall,  who  at  that  time 
was  very  young.  The  subjects  they  chose,  consisted  for 
the  most  part  of  stories  from  Ovid  and  Homer,  and  were 
greatly  admired,  not  only  for  their  beauty  of  design  and 
engraving,  but  for  the  novelty  of  execution,  and  were 
indefatigably  sought  after  by  the  curious,  for  pendents 
in  cabinets,  or  covers  to  toilet  boxes.    This  manufisictare 
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might  have  been  highly  advantageous  to  all  parties,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  management  and  dissipated  conduct  of 
Brooks,  it  became  the  principal  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Jansen, 
who  was  lord  mayor  of  London  at  that  time;  but  the  com- 
mission of  .bankruptcy  was  withheld  until  his  office  was 
expired,  on  account  of  his  not  wishing  to  receive  the  usual 
annual  stipend  for  his  support,  which  is  customary  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  city  manifested  their  respect 
for  him,  by  choosing  him  afterwards  into  the  office  of 
chamberlain,  which  he  held  until  bis  decease. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  this  manufactory,  Brooks  took 
up  his  residence  in  a  place  more  congenial  to  his  nature, 
namely,  a  public-house,  situated  in  Westminster,  and  kept 
by  one  Rose,  and  so  attached  was  he  either  to  his  host,  or 
the.  **  bosom  of  bis  family,"  that  he  stirred  not  out  of  his 
apartments  for  several  years.  On  Rose's  quitting  this 
house,  Brooks  manifested  his  regard  for  him  by  following 
him  to  ■  the  **  White  Hart,"  Bloomsbury,  where  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  happy  state  of  seclusion  for  years,  and 
was  at  last  compelled  to  leave  the  bouse  by  an  event  which 
he,  no  doubt,  feelingly  regretted'^the  decease  of  his 
landlord ;  thus  were  separated  two  congenial  souls,  which 
Qothing  in  all  probability  could  have  separated,  except 
death,. or  a  bailiff.  After  this  unhappy  occurrence,  his 
old  friend  Hall  (who  was  then  very  eminent)  took  him 
home  **  from  whose  house,"  says  his  biographer,  with  an 
elegant  archness,  **  he  never  moved  until  turned  out  by  the 
undertakers.^* 

Although  in  his  latter  days  he  was  systematically  dis- 
sipated, yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  was  possessed  of 
a  great  share  of  industry  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  and 
made  a  copy  from  the  print  of  Hogarth's  Richard  III.  in 
pen  and  ink,  which  was  esteemed  a  miracle;  for  when,it 
was  shewn  to  Hogarth,  who  was  desired  to  view  it  with 
attention,  he  was  so  far  deceived,  as  to  reply,  he  saw 
nothing  in  it .  remarkable,  but  that  it  was  a  very  tine  im- 
pression ;  and  was  not  convinced  until  the  original  was 
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produced,  to  shew  that  this  was  a  variatioD  Id  some  trifling 
crrcomstances. 

He  lived  about  the  year  1742.  His  prints  are  chieflj 
portraits;  amongst  which  are  Hogh  Boulter,  Archbishop 
orArmagb,  and  William  Aldrich,  lord  mayor  of  Dnblio. 
There  is  also  a  print  of  the  battle  of  the  Boytie  hy  him 
after  Wyck. 


SiE  WILLIAM  BROUNCKER, 

Viscount  of  Castle  Lyons,  an  eminent  mathemati- 
cian, and  the  first  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  was  born 
about  the  year  l620.  He  received  no  regular  university 
education,  but  applied  himself  with  such  diligence  to  the 
study  of  the  mathematics,  as  to  arrive  at  great  perfection 
in  that  useful  branch  of  knowledge.  He  succeeded  to  hit 
father's  honours  in  1645,  and  in  June  in  the  following 
year  he  was  created  M.D.  of  the  university  of  Oxford* 
In  April  1660,  he  subscribed  with  many  others,  a  dedara* 
tion  wherein  General  Monk  was  acknowledged  the  restorer 
of  the  laws  and  privileges  of  these  nations. 

On  the  incorporation  of  the  Royal  Sochety  in  l66fi,  he 
was  appointed  president  pro  taitpore,  a  situation  which 
was  at  first  continued  to  him  by  monthly,  and  afterwards 
by  yearly  elections.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  about 
fifteen  years,  and  was  of  considerable  service,  as  well  at 
a  distinguished  ornament  to  that  learned  body.  He  also 
enjoyed  the  ofiices  of  chancellor  to  Queen  Catherine,  and 
keeper  of  her  great  seal ;  and  was  one  of  the  commissiooert 
for  executing  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  and  matter 
of  St.  Catherine's  hospital,  near  the  Tower  of  London. 
This  last  he  obtained  in  1681,  after  a  long  suit  at  law 
with  Sir  Robert  Atkins,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common 
pleas. 

He  died  at  his  house  in  St.  James's  Street,  Westminster, 
April  5,  1684,  aged  sixty-four  yeait,  ao^  was  buried  on 
the  l4th  of  the  tame  month,  in  a  vault  wbick  he  had  pre- 
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pared  for  himself  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  belonging  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Catherine. 

A  list  of  his  works  are  to  be  found  in  Park's  edition  (>f 
Lord  Orford'ii  Noble  Authors. 


DR.  JEMMET  BROWN 

"Was  descended  from  a  respectable  family  long  settled  ai 
Cork.  His  grandfather  was  a  merchant  of  considerable 
consequence,  and  intending  his  eldest  son  for  the  mercan^ 
tile  profession,  sent  him  to  Holland  at  an  early  age,  td 
qualify  himself  in  various  branches  of  commerce,  that 
could  not*  be  acquired  in  his  native  country.  Whell  h« 
had  remained  in  the  Netherlands  about  three  or  four  years^ 
his  father  sent  for  him  home,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
settling  him  in  marriage  and  in  business.  He  dutifully 
obeyed  his  father^s  letter  as  speedily  as  possible,  and 
landed  at  the  custom-house  quay,  at  Cork,  on  a  Sunday 
morning,  at  a  time  when  the  congregation  were  coming 
out  of  Christ'church.  Not  having  seen  his  native  coun- 
try for  some  years,  he  selected  a  post  near  the  church,  and 
where,  placing  himself  against  it  in  a  pensive  yet  interest 
ing  posture,  he  beheld  the  various  groupes  passing  by^ 
and  gazed  upon  them  all  indifferent,  till  he  saw  oH^ 
"  whose  fairy  form  was  never  to  be  forgot;*'  he,  bf  course> 
followed  her  home,  and  determined  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  with  any  other  woman.  The  next  morning  ht 
received  the  agreeable  commands  to  prepare  Iximself  to 
visit  his  intended  bride;  his  feelings  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  describe;  he  gloomily  obeyed;  but  what  were  his 
transports,  his  eiccess  of  joy,  when,  upon  the  introduction, 
he  found  her  to  be  the  very  same  young  lady  whom  he 
beheld  the  morning  before,  and  whom  the  every  wish  of 
his  heart  was  to  lead  to  the  hymeneal  altar.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  they  were  married  in  a  month,  and  the 
subjedt  of  the  present  membir  was  the  first  fruits  of  that 
tearriige. 
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Mr.  Brown  being  intended  bj  his  parenU  for  the 
church/ was  educated  accordingly,  and,  after  passing 
through  the  forms  of  the  university,  ordained,  and  through 
the  interest  of  his  father,  shortly  obtained  a  handsome 
living.  How  long  he  continued  in  this  situation  has  not 
been  recorded,  but  his  next  promotion  was  to  the  deanery 
of  Elphin,  which  had  the  advantage  of  affluence  being 
attached  to  it.  This  benefice  he  obtained  through  the 
interest  of  Henry  Boyle,  Earl  of  Shannon,  at  that  time 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland,  and  the 
''  Scandalous  Chronicle"  declared,  that  this  interest  was 
first  formed  by  Mr.  Brown's  making  the  speaker  a  present 
of  a  fine  hunter,  who  from  that  instant  perceived  his 
talents,  and  patronized  him  accordingly. 

Whether  the  hunter  had  any  share  in  Hu  Brown^t 
advancement  is  now  of  little  consequence ;  suffice  it  to 
.  observe,  the  politics  of  Ireland  at  that  time  ran  very  high; 
the  whole  kingdom  were  divided  amongst  two  parties, 
known  by  the  name  of  Williamites  and  Jacobites  (nearly 
answering  the  principles  of  our  Whig  and  Tory),  Brown 
was  of  the  former,  on  the  purest  principles  of  attachment ; 
and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  those  principles  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life.  Boyle  was  likewise  a  Williamite  up 
to  the  head  and  ears ;  and  so  staunch  an  advocate  for  the 
cause  as  Brown  was,  could  not  well  miss  the  patronage  of 
the  former.  Brown  was  likewise  a  keen  sportsman;  so 
was  Boyle:  thus  from  a  congeniality  of  amusements,  as 
well  as  politics,  an  union  was  formed  between  both,  whidi 
only  terminated  with  the  life  of  the  earl. 

In  174dy  Dr.  Brown  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Killaloe ; 
soon  after  of  Dromore;  and  in  1745,  Bishop  of  his  native 
city  of  Cork.  Here  he  continued  twenty-seven  years,  and 
in  that  time  had  the  opportunity  of  providing  handsomely 
for  his  sons  and  relations ;  a  great  number  of  whom  were 
bred  ecclesiastics.  As  a  diocesan.  Dr.  Brown  was  a  great 
disciplinarian;  keeping  his  clergy  to  constant  residence 
and  punctual  duties,  and  examining  with  great  accuracy 
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ioto  all  parochial  matters  at  his  visitations.  He  gave  the 
example  himself  by  constantly  attending  divine  service 
twice  a  day,  and  by  preaching  every  Sunday  evening  at 
the  several  parish  churches  alternately. 

During  his  residence  at  Cork,  he  was  involved  in  a 
contest  with  one  of  his  clergy,  of  the  name  of  Dallas,  on 
account  of  the  latter  not  complying  with  the  orders  of  his 
superior.  The  fact  was  this :  The  ceremony  of  marriage, 
before  the  bishop^s  time,  was  equally  performed  in  the 
private  house  of  the  parties,  or  at  church,  just  as  they 
themselves  settled  it:  Dr.  Brown  issued  out  general  direc- 
tions at  an  early  visitation,  and  by  the  usual  official 
notices,  **  Tbat  no  clergyman  in  his  diocese,  after  such  a 
day,  should  marry  any  couple  in  his  diocese,  but  in  the 
body  of  the  parish  church  of  one  of  the  parties."  This 
order  was  inadvertently  broke  through  by  Mr.  Dallas,  who 
was  persuaded,  by  the  influence  of  his  pupil  (a  gentleman 
of  considerable  fortune),  to  marry  him  at  his  own  house. 
Dallas  perhaps  thought  the  particular  occasion  might 
make  the  bishop  overlook  it;  or,  at  the  worst,  a  slight 
apology  would  atone  for  his  transgression :  but  Dr.  Brown 
was  not  of  a  temper  thus  easily  to  forgive  so.  marked 
a  dereliction  from  the  path  of  duty.  He  summoned  Dallas 
to  appear  before  him,  and  he  not  willing  to  make  such  an 
apology  as  his  bishop  dictated,  a  spiritual  law-suit  com- 
menced,  which,  after  travelling  through  all  the  courts, 
finally  rested  in  a  confirmation  of  the  bishop's  sentence, 
which  was  a  suspension  from  all  ecclesiastical  duties. 

Blame  was  attached  to  both  parties  at  the  time:  to 
Dallas,  for  the  first  breaking  through  the  positive  orders  of 
his  diocesan ;  and  to  the  bishop,  for  pursuing  an  offence  of 
so  trivial  a  nature  with  such  rigid  perseverance.  This 
apology,  however,  may  fairly  be  made  for  the  bishop,  who, 
beside  having  officially  a  fault  to  correct  in  his  inferior, 
had  to  give  an  example  to  the  rest  of  his  clergy,  who 
might  on  other  occasions  plead  apologies  for  transgressing 
his  orders.    The  issue,  however,  was  fatal  to  poor  Dallas, 
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he  not  only  lost  his  CBmej,  but  soon  after  his  school ;  nor 
did  we  ever  hear  he  was  properly  remunerated  bj  the 
family  for  whom  he  risked  and  lost  so  much. 

In  1772  Dr.  Brown  was  removed  to  Elphin^  and  in  1775 
consecrated  Archbishop  of  Tuam;  previous  to  which 
period  bis  wife  died,  and  be  entered  into  tlie  connubial 
state  a  second  time,  at  the  steady  age  of  seventy,  choosing 
for  his  partner  the  widow  of  a  Captain  Barry,  a  lady 
possessed  of  an  agreeable  person,  highly  accomplished, 
and  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  The  seeming 
inequality  of  this  match  was  commented  on  in  the  usual 
agreeable  way,  and  many  jokes  (which  cannot  be  too 
much  reprobated)  passed  at  the  tea  tables  and  other 
parties  of  the  friends  of  both  sides ;  amougst  which  the 
following  bon  mot  was  long  recorded  : — 

The  day  after  the  ceremony,  several  of  the  bishops  and 
dignified  clergy  of  his  acquaintance,  who  happened  to  be 
in  or  near  Dublin,  agreed  to  go  and  compliment  him  on 
the  occasion.  The  archbishop,  who  was  always  a  man  of 
high  spirits,  and  which  he  enjoyed  to  the  last,  bore  their 
raillery  with  great  good  humour,  and  retaliated  on  them 
in  their  own  way.  **  Well,  but,"  said  the  Bishop  of  Derry, 
"though  we  need  not  ask  you,  my  lord,  how  you  are, 
seeing  you  in  such  high  spirits,  how  does  Mrs.  Brown  bear 
the  hurry  of  her  new  situation  f" — ^^  Oh !  perfectly  well," 
replied  the  other;  ''for  I  can  assure  you  she  had  the  full 
benefit  of  clergy  !*' — "  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  that,"  said 
the  bishop,  looking  very  gravely ;  **  as  you  know,  my  lord, 
by  Our  laws,  she  cannot  have  that  benefit  a  second  time.** 

He  died  in  bis  archbishopric  in  about  eight  years  after 
his  marriage  (1782),  without  issue  by  bis  last  wife,  but 
leaving  several  grandchildren,  and  other  relations',  behind 
him.  His  eldest  son  Edward  died  a  dean,  and  left  several 
children.  His  second  son  Thomas  died  early,  chancellor 
of  the  diocese,  without  a  family.  His  eldest  daughter 
married  a  dignified  clergyman,  and  his  youngest  died 
unmarried. 
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Br.  Brown^B  first  wife  was  a  Mist  Waterhoase,  sister  of 
tbe  chancellor  of  the  diocese^  which  office  he  afterwards 
conferred  on  bis  second  son  Thomas.  His  last  wife's  maiden 
name  was  Swan,  bister  to  Bellingham  Swan,  Esq.  and 
afterwards  married  to  Captain  Barry,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Sir  Edward  Barry,  who,  beside  being  an  eminent  physi- 
cian, wrote  the  celebrated  treatise  **  On  the  Wines  of  the 
Anlients." 

The  bishop's  country  residence  Wfts  RiverstoWn,  a  pa- 
ternal estate  near  Cork,  which  be  laid  out  with  great 
elegance,  and  where  he  lived  with  much  hospitality.  His 
town  residence,  called  ''The  Bishop's  Palace,"  bad  little  to 
▼alue  itself  on  as  a  building,  besides  its  being  roomy, 
attd  a  good  situation  :  the  library  is  a  pretty  good  one,  and 
one  of  the  rooms  is  ornamented  with  a  series  of  all  the 
portraits  of  the  Bishops  of  Cork  since  the  Reformation. 

Amongst  these  portraits,  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  ' 
William  Lyon,  promoted  to  this  see  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  1685,  deserves  particular  notice,  from  tbe  following 
abort  history  of  the  original :— - 

Lyon,  though  a  man  of  tolerable  education,  bad  taken 
an  early  liking  to  the  sea  service,  and  by  degrees  rose  to 
the  command  of  a  frigate,  where  he  signalised  himself  so 
much  under  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  ^ 
promised  him  the  first  place  in  her  power.  Soon  after, 
tbe  bishopric  of  Cork  became  vacant :  and  Lyon,  relying 
on  her  promise,  without  finding  in  himself  any  disqualifi- 
cations  for  the  office,  solicited  her  for  the  bishopric.  The  ' 
queen  at  first  excused  herself  on  account  of  tbe  impro- 
priety of  the  request ;  but  Lyon  pressing  her  on  the  words 
of  her  promise,  which  were  without  any  exception,  and 
which  he  relied  on,  the  queen  consented,  and  he  was  con- 
secrated bishop  of  that  see  in  the  spring  of  1583. 

He  was  bishop  of  this  diocese  near  thirty-five  years ; 
and,  during  all  that  time,  behaved  himself  with  great  pro* 
priety  as  a  clergyman ;  and,  being  a  man  of  spirit,  and 
Bindi  attached  to  the  Reformation,  was  very  serviceable  in 
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the  promotion  and  discipline  of  the  protestant  religion. 
He  never  attempted  to  preach  but  once,  and  that  was  on 
tjie  queen's  death,  which  it  is  supposed  he  lamented  with 
great  sincerity.  Amongst  other  topics  of  discourse  on 
this  occasion,  he  observed,  "  Fatal  as  the  day  was  for  all 
true  lovers  of  the  charch  and  state«  still  there  were  no 
doubts  but  many  would  be  glad  of  it:  this  wish  (said  the 
honest  blunt  zealot)  they  are  now  fully  gratified  in ;  the 
day  is  come,  and  the  d — 1  do  them  good  with  it.'' 

By  his  portrait,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  stout,  short, 
swarthy-looking  man ;  his  right-hand  extended,  and  want- 
ing the  forefinger,  which  was  shot  off  in  one  of  his  early 
engagements  with  the  Spaniards. 

Dr.  Brown  was  in  his  person  a  tall,  manly,  well-looking 
figure,  wi^h  a  piercing  eye,  and  decisive  countenance.  He 
was  in  principles  a  high  churchman,  and  executed  the 
duties  of  a  bishop  with  that  punctuality  which  demanded 
obedience  from  his  inferior  clergy.  He  preached  more 
sermons,  perhaps,  than  any  dignitary  of  his  time,  though 
we  do  not  know  that  he  printed  any,  or  that. he  published 
any  thing  else,  except  one  or  two  pamphlets  during 
his  contest  with  Dallas,  which,  though  written  forcibly 
enough  in  respect  to  the  subject,  bore  no  marks  of  superior 
writing. 

Though  possessed  of  no  great  eloquence  as  a  lord  of 
parliament,  yet  he  was  a  good  matter  of  fact  speaker,  and 
was  always  reckoned  useful  in  the  house,  which  he  regu- 
larly attended  in  the  busy,  time  of  parliament.  In  the 
recess,  and  indeed  the  greatest  part  of  the  year,  he  mostly 
resided  at.  Riyerstown.  He  had  a  social  turn  amongst 
intimates,  and  particularly  amongst  the  ladies,  who  formed 
most  of  his  parties;  and  to  whom  he  always  shewed  those 
particular  attentions  which  form  so  mucli  the  characteristic 
trait  of  an  Irishman. 

.  Being  so  many  years  Bishop  of  Cork,  he  had  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  providing  handspmely  for  most  of  the  branches 
of  his  family,  and  he  was  too  good  a  christian  ''  to  neglect 
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hi^  own  household."  To  his  two  sons  he  gave  good 
livings,  with  church  dignities.  To  his  elder  brother, 
Dr.  St.  John  Brown,  a  living  worth  near  1000/.  per  annum. 
To  his  second  brother,  who  was  a  layman,  the  registry  of 
the  city  of  Cork,  a  place  worth  then  between  four  and  five 
hundred  pounds  per  year.  His  nephews,  his  cousins,  and 
other  relations,  who  were  bred  to  the  church,  likewise 
partook  of  his  bounties :  nor  did  he  neglect  the  inferior 
clergy  (though  no  way  related  to  him),  who  had  services, 
large  families,  or  considerable  merit,  to  recommend  them. 

Observing  one  day,  at  a  visitation,  a  stout  country,  or 
rather  ploughman-looking  parson  in  the  consistory,  with  a 
tattered  gown  and  old  wig,  he  particularly  examined  him 
in  respect  to  the  state  of  his  church.  The  honest  parson, 
who  felt  poverty  to  be  no  disgrace,  told  him  he  was  a 
curate  of  but  fifty  pounds  per  year,  for  which  he  did  the 
duties  of  two  churches ;  that  he  had  eight  children ;  that 
not  being  able  to  afford  a  horse,  he  walked  thirty  miles 
every  year  up  to  the  visitation ;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the 
additional  labour  of  bis  own  hands,  with  those  of  his  wife 
and  eldest  son,  they  must  want  the  necessaries  of  life! 

This  artless  story  had  a  visible  effect  even  upon  the 
pampered  Levites  around  him.  The  bishop  heard  him 
with  particular  attention,  commended  his  conduct,  and 
told  him,  he  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  remedy  his 
situation  ;  which  he  punctually  performed,  as  in  less  than 
three  months  he  presented  him  with  a  living,  worth 
between  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  per  year. 

The  poor  curate,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  brought 
up  his  whole  family  to  town,  to  thank  in  person  their 
generous  benefactor.  The  bishop  was  pleased  with  this 
honest  mark  of  gratitude,  entertained  them  with  great 
hospitality,  and  dismissed  them  with  little  domestic  pre- 
sents. He  enjoyed  this  living  for  many  years,  and  ed  ncated 
bis  family  with  great  propriety :  on  every  visitation-day 
he  previously  called  at  the  bishop's  palace,  to  pay  his 
respects  to  his  patron ;  and,  as  the  parson  was  always  fond 
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of  punchy  the  first  toast  be  dra^Jc  after  duuifir,  from  a  full 
bowl  of  tbis  liqoor,  was  ''  The  Bisliop  of  Cork  and  Ross, 
and  God  bless  him !" 

Dn-BrowA  died  at  the  advaoced  age  of  eigbtj,  ^od 
it  was  whispered,  that  some  time  prior  to  his  decease 
he  felt  the  full  force  of  Dr.  Johoson's  vitriolic  maxim ; 
''That  marriages  that  don't  find  people  equal,  seldom 
make  them  so.** 


PETER  BROWNE,  D.  D. 

Was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  a  senior  fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  provost  of  it,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  sees  of  Cork  and  Ross,  by 
letters  patent,  dated  the  11  th  of  January,  1709^  and  was 
consecrated  on  the  10th  of  April,  17 10.  He  had  no  ecde* 
siastical  prefermenis  before  his  advancement  to  these  sees, 
except  a  lectureship  in  St.  Bridget's  parish,  Dublin,  while 
be  was  a  junior  fellow,  and  after  that  the  parish  of  St. 
Mary's  in  that  city,  being  appointed  thereto  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  which  created  the  parishes  of  St.  Paul's  and 
Su  Mary's  out  of  the  old  parish  of  St.  Micham.  But  he 
surrendered  the  same  on  the  9th  of  November,  1699  to 
the  dean  and  chapter  of  Christ-church  (who  had  the  coUa- 
tioa  thereto)  on  his  promotion  to  his  provostship. 

He  died  at  Cork  on  the  25th  of  August,  1735.  ^He 
was,"  says  Harris,  *^  an  austere,  retired,  and  mortified  man ; 
but  a  prelate  of  the  first  rank  for  learning  among  bis 
brethren,  and  was  esteemed  the  best  preacher  of  his  age, 
for  the  gracefulness  of  his  manner,  and  a  fine  etocutioo. 
He  studied,  and  was  master  of  the  most  exact  and  just 
prottunciaiion,  heightened  by  the  sweetest  and  most  solena 
ione  of  voice ;  and  set  off  by  a  serious  air,  and  a  venerable 
person;  all  which  united,  commanded  the  most  awf«l 
attention  in  his  hearers  of  all  sorts.  He  was  eminent  for 
his  critical  skill  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  which  enabled 
him  to  explain  the  beauty,  energy,  and  sublimity  of  the 
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vacred  writings  to  great  advaat^e :  and  as  be  bad  formed 
himself  upon  the  best  models  of  antiquity,  he  qnicklj  iq- 
troduced  a  true  taste  of  eloquence,  into  that  society,  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  head;  and  utterly  banished 
that  false  glitter  of  shining  thoughts,  ai)d  idle  affectatioa 
of  points,  and  turns,  which  reigroed  before  in  the  sennons 
of  their  most  eminent  preachers ;  by  shewing  how  con- 
temptible they  were,  compared  with   the  solidity  and 
dignity  which  discovered  tliemselves  in  his  plaiixer,  but 
more  correct  and  nervous  periods.    Yet  after  all,  his  most 
distinguished  talent  was  that  of  inspiring  4rue  piety  inHo 
the  hearts  of  all  that  beard  him  preach  or  pray;  his  heart 
was  full  of  it;  and  bis  whole  air,  manner,  and  tone  of 
voice  (whether  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  altar)  breathed  and 
inspired  it  pure  and  fervent.     The  liturgy  of  the  church 
of  Ireland  was  seen  in  a  new  light  of  beauty  and  excellency, 
when  he  officiated :  and  more  particularly  the  communion 
service  was  feit  and  confessed,  by  every  man  that  heard  it 
from  hts  mouth,  to  be  an  heavenly  composition. 

''  His  whole  life  was  one  uniformten  or  of  piety  and  true 
religion.  He  expended  vast  sums  in  charitable  uses;  but 
took  particular  pains  to  keep  the  knowledge  of  them 
private;  even  those  who  were  relieved,  knew  not  the  hand 
from  whence  their  assistance  came.  He  made  it  a  rule, 
never  to  trust  any  person  to  convey  his  charity  a  second 
time,  who  had  once  divulged  what  he  desired  should  be 
kept  secret  from  ail  the  world* 

**  By  his  generous  encouragement  several  churohes  were 
rebuilt  and  repaired,  and  a  handsome  public  library,  with 
a  large  room  for  a  charity  school,  erected  ^lear  his  cathe- 
dral. Although  those  good  works  were  not  entirely  done 
at  his  own  expense;  yet  he 'was  the  most  considerable 
contributor  to  them.  And  in  such  cases,  his  most  inti- 
mate friends  could  seldom  discover  the  amount  of  his  di^ 
bursements.  He  expended  upward  of  SOOO/.  on  a  coualry 
house  and  improvements  at  Ballinaspack,or  Bishopstown, 
near  Cork  ;  which  he  built  for  a  summer  retreat,  and  left 
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to  his  successors  free  from  any  charge,  as  he  did  also  hi§ 
improvemeDts  at  Bishopscourt,  in  Cork,  of  a  considerable 

value. 

**  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  death-bed  donations ;  and 
therefore  what  he  left  by  his  will  to  public  uses,  was 
chiefly  a  contingency  ofSOOOL  if  a  young  female  relation 
of  his  died  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  or  her  marriage, 
or  if  she  married  without  the  consent  of  a  clergyman, 
under  whose  care  he  left  her.  If  any  of  these  things  should 
happen,  then  he  ordered  the  said  3000/.  to  be  laid  out  on 
the  purchase  of  a  rent,  one  third  part  of  which  to  be  given 
as  a  salary  to  a  librarian  for  the  library  erected  near  St. 
Finbarr's  church ;  another  third  part  for  the  purchase  of 
books  to  supply  the  said  library ;  and  the  remainder  for 
the  benefit  of  widows  and  children  of  poor  clergymen,  to 
be  distributed  according  to  the  discretion  of  his  successors. 
He  left  also  dO/.  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Fiobarr, 
100/.  for  clothing  poor  children,  and  putting  them  out 
apprentices ;  and  he  bequeathed  a  part  of  his  books  to  the 
library  aforesaid. '' 

He  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  the  following  con-> 
troversial  writings  : — 1.  "A  Refutation  of  Toland*s  Chris- 
tianity, not  mysterious."  This  pamphlet  was  the  founda- 
tion of  bis  preferment,  and  it  was  the  occasion  of  his  say- 
ing to  Toland  himself,  that  it  was  he  who  bad  made  him 
bishop  of  Cork.  d.  ''  The  Progress,  Extent,  and  Limits, 
of  the  Human  Understanding,"  published  in  1728,  in  8vo. 
This  was  meant  as  a  supplemental  work,  and  displayed 
more  copiously  the  principles  on  which  he  had  confuted 
Toland.  3.  ''  Sermons,"  levelled  principally  against  the 
Socinians,  written  in  a  manly  and  easy  style,  and  were 
much  admired  at  the  time  of  their  publication.  He  like- 
wise published  ajittle  volume  in  12mo.  against  the  ''  Cus<* 
torn  of  Drinking  to  the  Memory  of  the  Dead."  It  was  a 
fashion  among  the  Whigs  of  his  time  to  drink  to  the  glorious 
and  immortal  memory  of  king  William  III.  which  greatly 
disgusted  our  worthy  bishop,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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given  rise  to  the  book  in  qaestion.  Hia  notion  was, 
that  drinking  to  the  dead  is  tantamount  to  praying  for 
themy  and  not  as  is  in  reality  meant,  an  approbation  of 
certain  conduct  or  principles.  The  Whigs  of  course  were 
not  less  copious  in  their  libations,  and  the  only  effect  the 
book  had,  was  their  adding  good-naturedly  to  every  toast, 
'*  in  spite  of  the  bishop  of  Cork." 


PATRICK  BROWNE. 

This  ingenious  and  eminent  naturalist  was  the  fourth  son 
of  Edward  Browne,  Esq.  a  gentleman  of  respectable 
family  and  handsome  estate,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  where 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  born,  at  Woodstock, 
the  paternal  inheritance^  in  the  parish  of  Crossboyne,  and 
county  of  Mayo,  about  the  year  1720.  After  receiving  a 
good  classical  education,  he  was  sent  to  a  near  relation  in 
the  Island  of  Antigua,  in  17d7«  But  the  climate  disagree- 
ing.witb  his  constitution,  he  returned  in  about  a  twelve* 
month  to  Europe,  and  landing  in  France,  went  directly  to 
Paris,  where  be  speedily  regained  his  health,  and  with  the 
approbation  of  bis  parents,  applied  himself  diligently  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  and  particularly  to  the  improvement 
of  his  knowledge  in  botany,  a  science  for  which  he  always 
manifested  a  peculiar  predilection.  After  having  passed 
five  years  in  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  at  Paris,  he 
removed  to  Ley  den,  Mihere  he  remained  near  two  years, 
applying  with  assiduity  to  study,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  obtained  from  the  famed  university  of  that 
city,  the  degree  of  M.D.  Here  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  Gronovius  and  Muschenbroeck,  and  commenced  a 
correspondence  with  Liunseus,and  other  eminent  bQtani3ts 
and  learned  men. 

From  Holland  he  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  prac- 
tised his  profession  near  two  years,  and  from  thence  went 
out  again  to  the  West  Indies;. and  after  spending  some 
months  in  Antigua,  and  some  other  of  the  sugar  islands, 
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be  proceeded  to  Jamaica,  where  he  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  b»  time  in  collecting  and  preserving  curious  spe- 
cimens of  the  plantfi  birds,  shells,  &c.  of  those  luxurions 
soils,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  and  elucidation  of 
its  natural  history.  During  the  time  he  remained  in  Ja- 
maica, his  residence  was  chiefly  at  Kingston,  and  it  was 
he  who  first  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  continuing 
Spanish  Town  the  port  and  capital,  while  reason  plainly 
pointed  out  Kingston,  or  in  bis  own  words,  *^  the  defects 
of  a  port  of  clearance  to  leeward:*'  and  in  consequence 
of  his  writing  to  the  governor  and  council  on  the  sub- 
ject, they  represented  the  matter  so  strikingly  to  Earl 
Granville,  the  then  president  of  the  council,  that  the  rm* 
mediate  adoption  of  the  measure  ensued,  and  Kingston 
became  the  port  of  clearance  to  the  great  enlargement  of 
commerce  in  general;  as,  prior  to  this  arrangement,  whed 
vessels  were  clearing  out  of  Kingston,  and  ready  to  weigh 
anchor,  they  were  obliged  to  send  near  seven  miles  td 
Spanish  T9wn,  by  which  they  often  suffered  great  incon* 
venience  and  delay.  At  this  time  he  also  collected  ma- 
terials, and  made  the  necessary  observations  (being  a  good 
mathematician  and  astronomer)  for  a  new  map  of  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  which  he  published  in  London,  in  August 
1755,  engraved  by  Dr.  Bayly,  on  two  sheeU,  and  by  which 
the  Doctor  cleared  the  sum  of  four  hundred  guineas. 

Soon  after  this  (March  1756)  he  published  his  "Civil 
and  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,*^  in  folio,  ornamented 
with  forty-nine  engravings  of  natural  history,  a  whole-sheet 
map  of  the  island,  and  another  of  the  harboar  of  Port- 
Boy  al,  Kingston  Town,  &c.  Of  this  Work  there  were 
but  two  hundred  and  fifty  copies  printed  by.tiubscriptiony 
at  the  very  low  price  of  one  guinea,  but  a  few  were  sold 
at  two  guineas  in  sheets,  by  the  printer.  Unfortunately 
all  the  copper-plates,  as  well  as  the  original  drawin]g9y 
were  consumed  by  the  great  fire  in  Comhill,  on  November 
7y  1765.  This  disastrous  circumstance  prevented,  in  his 
life-time,  a  second  edition  of  the  work,  for  which  hfe  made 
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coBsidMble  i^reptfratlont  by  Ddany  additional  plaatt,  add 
ievijria  Ijorrectibtis  in  his  differetit  vbyage^  to  these  Islandk; 
fot  altbgethb^  he  Visited  tbfe  We^t  Indies  at  six  different 
periods,  and  resided  upwards  of  a  twelve-month  at  Atiti- 
^dd:  Ptibt  to  bis  detease,  he  fotv^arded  to  Sitr  Joseph 
EAhkii  P.  ft.  S.  <'  A  Caialogoe  of  die  Plttntb  growing  ii 
the  Su^IeU  IslatidSy  &c.  daJsed  and  d^cribeS  According  t6 
die  Liibdaean  sydt^tn/'  iii  4,16.  cdntalning  about  eighty 
pages.  In  Exshaw*s  Geotleman's  and  Loddon  Magazine^ 
fdt  Jund  1774,  he  publisbbd  *^  A  Catalogue  of  the  Birds 
of  Irdaiid/'  and  it  tixshaw's  Magazine  of  August  follow- 
ing, *'  A  Catalo^tfe  df  the  Fish  of  Ireland.'' 

Dh  Browne  long  and  fegiilarfy  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  the  celebrated  Linnteus^  Which  bOntiriued  to  his 
death,  a  correspondence  which,  for  the  sake  of  science  it 
would  have  been  praiseworthy  to  have  published,  but  un- 
fortunately, though  the  Doctor  was  possessed  of  the 
epistles  of  Linnseiis,  by  sotne  uhkccountabie  neglect  he 
l-etained  no  eoples  of  his  own. 

In  1788  he  prepared  f6r  the  press  a  very  ciirious  and 
useful  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of  the  North- West  Counties 
of  Ireland,  classed  with  great  care  and  accur&cy,  according 
to  the  ijinnssan  s^stetnV  and  containing  above  seven  ban* 
atei  plants,  ikdsily  observed  by  himself,  haVing  tr6ste<l 
v^y  ffe\f  io  thk  deseriptiot^i  of  others'.  This  small  tMdi 
writtien  iti  Latin,  but  c6ntainlng  both  the  English  bM 
Irish  names  and  descriptions,  might  be  of  considerable  use 
in  assisting  to  compile  a  ''  Flora  Hibemia,"  k  work  every 
bbtani!lt  wiD  allow  to  b^  miich  Wanting. 

The  Doetor  was  a  tail,  comely  man,  of  good  Add^esS) 
and  gentle  and  un'^istitQitfg  lAanners,  naturally  dheerfffl; 
vei'y  tetopefate,  and  in  general  healthy ;  biit  in'  bis  latter 
y^ars  iksti  violent  periodical  fits  6f  the  gout,  by  which  he 
SttflVred  gi^eatly.  In  the  intervals  of  these  unwelcome 
Viiits  be  formed  the  Catal6gu^  of  Plants,  and  was  alwayi 
(when  in  health)  employed  in  the  stMy  of  MWfal  bi!story; 
or  mathematics.    He  married  at  a  very  early  period,  in 
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ADtigua,  a  native  of  that  islaod,  but  had  no  issue.  Hi« 
circamstaiices  were  moderate,  but  easy,  and  the  poor 
found  ample  benefit  from  his  liberality  as  well  as  profes- 
sional skill. 

This  worthy  member  of  society  paid  the  debt  of  nature 

at  Rushbrooky  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  on  Sunday,  August 

the  £9tb,  1790,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  burial  place, 

at  Crossboyne.      In  his  will  he  desired  the  following 

inscription  to  be  placed  on  his  monument: — 

**  Hanc  opponi  jussit  Patri  Matri  Fratribnsque  Piissimis 

et  sibi ;  Patricius  Browne,  olim  Medicus  Jamaicensis, 

qui,  nunc  insitahumiliter  pro  tnm  inter  mortuos  enu- 

merandum  deprecetur  praecis  fidelium  pro  se  illisque 

offerri;  ut  cum  Domino  Deo  requiescant  in  pace. 

Amen/' 


CHARLES  BUNWORTH 

Was  a  protestant  clergyman,  and  rector  of  Buttivant,  in 
the  county  of  Ck>rk  for  many  years,  and  was  greatly  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patronage  and  knowledge  of  Irish 
music.  He  was  a  remarkably  good  performer  on  the 
Irish  harp,  and  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  about  the  year 
1770,  had  in  his  possession  fifteen  harps,  bequeathed  to 
him  at  various  times  by  the  minstrels  of  his  native  land, 
as  the  last  mark  of  their  gratitude  for  his  hospitality 
towards  them. 

His  own  harp  was  made  by  the  famous  Kelly  for  him, 
and  bears  an  inscription  to  that  purpose  on  its  front.  It 
is  still  preserved  by  his  descendants  with  that  care  and 
veneration,  which  so  interesting  a  relick  deserves. 

Mr.  Bunworth  had  also  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
classics.  The  celebrated  Curran  came  to  him  to  be  ex- 
amined before  he  entered  Dublin  college,  and  Mr.  Bun- 
worth  was  so  much  pleased  with  young  Curi^an,  that  he 
gave  him  some  pecuniary  assistance. 
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Game  into  parliament  ander  the  auspices  of  James,  Duke 
of  Leinster,  and  immediately  joined  the  oppoution  then 
formed  against  the  administration  of  Lord  Townsbend. 

His  speeches  when  he  first  entered  the  house  of  com* 
mons,  were  very  brilliant,  very  figurative,  and  fsr  more 
remarkable  for  that  elegant  poetic  taste,  which  had  highly 
'distinguished  him  when  a  member  of  the  university,  than 
any  logical  illustration  or  depth  of  argument ;  every  session 
however,  took  away  somewhat  of  that  unnecessary  and 
exuberant  splendour. 

His  eloquence  (says  one  of  his  contemporaries>  was  by 
DO  means  gaudy,  tumid,  nor  approaching  to- that  species  of 
oratory, which  the  Roman  critics  denominated  Asiatic;  but 
it  was  always  decorated  as  the  occasion  required  :  it  was 
often  compressed,  and  pointed  ;  it  was  sustained  by  great 
ingenuity, great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous  and  piercing 
satire ;  in  refinement,  abundant,  in  simplicity,  sterile.  The 
classical  allusions  of  this  orator,  for  he  was  most  truly  one, 
were  so  apposite,  they  followed  each  other  in  such  bright, 
and  varied  succession,  and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unex- 
pected and  triumphant  blaase  around  his  subject,  that  all 
persons,  who  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  literature,  could 
never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him. 

He  accepted  the  ofiice  of  prime  serjeant  during  the 
early  part  of  Lord  Buckinghamshire's  administration;  but 
the  experience  of  one  session  convinced  him,  that  his 
sentiments  and  those  of  the  English  and  Irish  cabinets,  on 
the  great  questions  relative  to  the  independence  of  Ireland, 
would  never  assimilate.  He  soon  grew  weary  of  his  situa- 
tion ;  when  his  return  to  the  standard  of  opposition  was 
marked  by  all  ranks  of  people,  and  especially  bis  own  > 
profession,  as  a  day  of  splendid  triumph.  Numerous  were 
the  congratulations  which  he  received  on  this  sacrifice  of 
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official  emolameoty  to  the  duty  which  he  owed  to  hit 
country.  That  country  he  loved  even  to  enthusiasm.  He 
moved  the  question  of  a  free  trade  for  Ireland,  as  the  only 
measure  that  cpql^  thet|  rcsicqe  th^  ^iqgdooi  from  total 
^Ip^y.  The  resolution  w^  concise,  euergetiC|  and  sue- 
p^ssfifi.  He  supported  Mr.  Grattan  in  fdl  the  motions 
which  ^nally  laid  prostrate  the  ^oininion  of  the  Britub 
I»arli^ip^nt  over  Ireland.  When  he  did  so,  he  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  vindictive  disppsitioq  pf  the  English 
qabinet  pf  fhat  ^ay,  towards  all  who  dared  to  maintain 
f  uch  propositions.  One  night,  when  he  sat  down  after  a 
^ost  able,  argumentative  speech  in  favour  of  the  just 
fights  of  Ireland,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Grattan, ''  I  have  now,'' 
said  he,  "  nor  do  I  repent  it,  sealed  th?  door  against  mj 
Qwq  pir^enuent ;  and  I  haye  made  the  fortune  of  ^e  man 
qpposite  to  me,'*  nammg  a  particular  person  who  sat  oi| 
^e  treasury  be^cb. 

H^  loved  fame,  be  enjoyed  the  blaze  of  his  own  repute 
^op,  apd  the  mp^t  UQclpuded  mon;ients  qf  bis  life  were 
not  tbose  wheq  bis  es^ertioQs  at  the;  b^,  o?  in  the  bouse  qf 
Qpn^mons,  failedi  to  receive  their  accustoQif;^  &Ad  ao^ple 
tribute,  pf  admin^tioq ;  that,  iqdeed,  bQt  r^^ly  t^ppeniKl ; 
l)e  felt  it  at  particular  momentjs,  duripg  his  copnection 
with  the  Buckinghamshire  administratiou ;  nor  4id  the 
general  applause  which  he  received  counterbalance  bis 
temporary  chagrin. 

He  died  at  a  time  of  life  when  his  &cultie.s,  always 
prompt  and  discriminating,  appr^imated^  aa  it  should 
seem,  to  their  fullest  perfection.  On  the  bepch,  where  he 
sat  more  than  oue  year,  he  bad  sometimes  lost  si j^bt  of 
that  wise  precept  which  Lord  Bacon  lays  dowa  for.  tbe. 
conduct  of  a  jDdge  towards  an  adyooate  at  the  \w*  **  Yoa 
should  not  affect  the  opinion  of  poignancy  and  expedi* 
tioo,  by  an  impatient,  and  catchiPS  bearing  pf  the  coun- 
sellors at  the  bar*.V    Hie.  s^med  to  be  sensible  of  hi^ 

^  LordBacoB'ispsecb^Jad|eIiiittoii,onbtiiif  andea  Jadgeof  te 
Comaion  Pleai. 
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deviation  from  this;  to  be  convinced  that  lecurity  ia 
our  own  opioionsi  like  too  great  secarity  in  any  thing, 
*'  is  mortal's  chiefest  enemy,"  and  that,  in  our  daily 
converge  with  the  world,  we  meet  with  others  who  are 
far  wiser  than  ourselves,  even  on  those  points  where  we 
fondly  imagine  our  own  wisdom  to  be  the  most  authenti<* 
cated.  His  honest  desire  not  to  feed  contentioD^but  bring 
it  to  as  speedy  a  determination  as  could  reasonably  be 
wished,  deserves  great  praise. 

'^  He  did  not,''  says  Mr.  Flood,  alluding  to  him  in  one 
of  his  speeches/'  live  to  be  ennobled,  but  be  was  ennobled 
by  nature." 
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Tfla  early  history  of  this  great  man  is  unusually  meagre; 
even  the  place  of  his  birth  has  been  disputed.  According 
to  some  of  his  biographers,  he  was  born  at  Dublin;  ao* 
cording  to  others,  in  a  little  town  in  the  county  of  Cork* 
The  date  of  bis  birth,  however,  is  more  certain — 1st  Ja- 
nuary, 1730*  His  father  was  an  attorney  of  considerable 
practice;  and,  beside  th^  results  of  bis  practice,  had  an 
estate  of  150/.  or  200/.  ^  year.  He  married  into  the 
ancient  fafnily  of  the  Nagles,  Edmund  was  his  second 
son ;  an4,  at  a  very  early  age  was  sent  to  Baly tore  school^ 
a  seminary  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  well  known  for  having 
furnished  the  bar  and  the  pulpit  of  that  country  with 
many  distinguished  men — a  fact  the  more  worthy  of  note, 
because  the  school  has,  for  near  a  century,  been  under 
the  direction  of  Quakers,  whose  oratory  is  not  generally 
esteemed  the  best  model  of  imitation  for  young  men  of 
any  profession,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  those  who 
are  intended,  for  certain  walks  of  the  drama. 

Here  young  Burke  is  said  to  have  distinguished  him« 
self  **  by  an  ardent  attachment  to  study,  a  prompt  com- 
mand of  words,  and  a  good  taste."  He  proved  the  power 
of  his  memory  by  the  facility  with  which  he  became  a 
coppw  of  verses,  and  the  piecocity  of  bis  invention  by 
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writing  a  play,  of  which  little  is  remembered,  but  '*  that 
Alfred  was  the  principal  character,  and  that  the  piece 
contained  many  sublime  sentiments  on  liberty/'  , 

We  lament  the  loss  of  this  school-boy  effusion ;  it  is 
important  to  mark  the  gradations  by  which  genius  mounts. 
If  the  first  essays  of  great  men  could  always  be  known, 
we  should  often  find  their  ascent  to  have  been  more  gra-> 
dual  than  is  usually  imagined.  Many  a  young  aspirant, 
who  is  dismayed  at  the  height  which  others  have  attained, 
would  be  cheered  and  stimulated  if  he  could  ascertain  what 
they  had  accomplished  at  his  age,  and  the  indolent  and 
confident  would  be  reminded  that  no  superiority  of  talent 
can  supply  the  necessity  of  early  and  regular  exertion. 

Burke  regarded  his  preceptor,  Mr.  Shackelton,  with 
feelings  which  did  honour  to  both.  For  nearly  forty-years 
that  he  went  annually  to  Ireland,  he  invariably  travelled 
many  miles  to  pay  him  a  visit ;  nor  did  he  confine  his 
friendship  to  old  Mr.  Shackelton,  his  son  enjoyed  it  also, 
with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  constant  correspondence. 

From  school,  Burke  went  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin ; 
but  here,  according  to  his  contemporary.  Goldsmith,  he 
did  not  distinguish  himself.  It  may  excite  surprise,  that 
the  motives  which  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  bis  school^ 
did  not  operate  to  raise  him  at  the  university ;  but  let  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind  be  carefully  observed,  and 
the  inquirer  will  soon  find  that  the  springs  of  action  are 
very  different  in  the  child  and  the  adult.  The  child  per- 
forms his  task  from  love  of  imitation,  hope  of  reward,  and 
fear  of  punishment;  as  the  intellect  strengthens,  he  be- 
gins to  love  learning  for  itself,  or  for  the  distinctioa 
which  he  hopes  to  gain  by  the  exertion  of  original  powers; 
that  which  was  before  a  means  becomes  an  end,  and  his 
former  hopes  and  fears,  and  wishes,  pass  away  and  are 
forgotten. 

We  are  far  from  asserting  that  such  a  change  obtains 
in  every  mind,  and  still  farther  from  maintaining  that  it 
always  happens  at  a  particular  age.  We  only  suggest 
this  new  birth  as  unfavourable  to  a  very  ardent  affection 
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for  college  exercises^  because  the  natural  and  unavoidable 
distinction  between  man  and  mani  will  always  tend  to  pro* 
duce  variety  of  object.  Artificial  motives  will  alone  produce  * 
exact  conformity  of  movement;  and  where  these  have  not 
only  faded  from  the  view,  but  are  supplied  with  others 
which  have  a  contrary  effect,  it  must  cease  to  be  matter  of 
surprise,  that  men,  whose  originality  in  after-life  instructs 
and  delights  future  ages,  should  be  so  often  outstripped 
in  youth  by  competitors,  whose  names  will  only  be  known 
to  posterity  from  their  association  with  those  whom  they  • 
conquered. 

How  far  our  theory  is  correct  We  shall  leave  to  the 
decision  of  our  readers;  the  facts  on  which  it  is  built  are 
numerous  and  incontrovertible;  and,  if  Burke  be  still 
thought  to  deserve  censure  for  coolness  with  regard  to 
university  honours,  let  it  be  at  least  remembered  that, 
among  the  companions  of  his  disgrace,  must  be  counted 
Johnson,  Swift,  Gibbon,  Dryden,  and  even  Milton  him- 
self. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,  Burke  is  said  to  have 
planned  a  confutation  of  the  metaphysical  theories  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume^a  task  which  he  never,  executed. 
Indeed,  according  to  some  of  his  biographers,  his  ideas 
flowed  with  too  great  a  rapidity  to  enable  him  to  give 
that  patient  attention  to  minute  distinction,  without  which 
it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  a  confutation  of  these  astute  and 
subtle  reasoners.  We  find  it  sufiiciently  difficult  to  de-* 
cide  upon  the  merits  of  what  he  has  done ;  and,  therefore, 
feel  no  inclination  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  possi- 
bility of  his  genius. 

In  the  year  1749  we  find  young  Burke  employed  upon 
a  subject  more  analogous  to  his  future  pursuits.  At  that 
period,  Mr.  Lucas,  a  political  apothecary,  wrote  papers 
against  government,  and  acquired  by  them  as  much 
popularity  in  Dublin  as  Mr.  Wilkes  afterwards  obtained 
by  his  North  Briton  in  London.  Burke  employed  against 
Lucas  the  Reductio  ad  absurdum ;  he  imitated  his  style 
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8o  exactly  as  to  deceive  the  public;  and  pursued  the 
principles  of  his  opponent  to  consequences,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  biographers^  necessarily  resulted  from  those 
principles,  and  which  rendered  their  falsity  manifest* 

**  Ireland/'  says  Dr.  Bissett, ''  though  often  the  mother, 
is  seldom  the  nurse  of  genius.''  She  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  exception  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke,  or  he  cer- 
tainly would  never  have  deserted  her  for  Scotland.  We 
are  told  be  became  ambitious  of  the  logical  chair  at  Glas- 
gow ;  but,  whether  the  application  came  too  late,  or  whe» 
ther  the  university  was  unwilling  to  receive  a  stranger, 
certain  it  is,  Burke  was  unsuccessful.  One  account  says, 
that  he  was  passing  the  old  college  gate,  when  a  label 
affixed  to  it,  struck  his  eye,  inviting  all  the  candidates  for 
the  professorship  to  a  competition,  although  it  was  known 
that  a  successor  was  already  fixed  upon.  Burke  was  still 
young  enough  to  be  taken  in  by  this  form;  although  bo 
had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  an  academic  education,  and 
might  have  learnt,  we  think,  to  suspect  the  seeming  fair* 
ness  of  such  phallenges. 

Disappointed  in  Glasgow,  Burke  betook  himself  to 
London.  His  first  arrival  in  the  metropolis  was  in  1753 ; 
and  he  immediately  entered  himself  of  the  Temple.  Her^ 
he  studied  with  unremitting  diligence;  but  his  exertions 
were  not  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  for, 
although,  from  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  his  ultimate 
expectations  were  considerable,  yet,  as  his  father  was  still 
alive,  and  had  other  children,  his  allowance  was  small ; 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  his 
own  exertions,  and  we  are  told,  he  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  periodical  publications.  His  manners, 
at  this  period  of  his  life,  were  engaging;  his  habits  and 
conversation  were  lo^g  remembered  at  the  Grecian  coffee- 
house (then  the  rendezvous  of  the  templars),  and  they  left 
a  stropg  and  favourable  impression  of  his  talents  and 
n^orals.  On  the  other  hand,  his  detractors  bi^^e  ridiculed 
)iim  for  passing  his  leisure  with  Mrs.  Woffington  the 


fictr<;^$;  bi^t  it  8bou)d  |>e  recollected  t^t  sbe  w^s  bif 
(:puntry7iyG(map,  ani)  ^9t  her  socie^  was  qo  le^s  courte4 
by  pen  of  genius  thap  by  men  of  pl^aspre. 

Althpngb  he  was  professedly  stadying  the  law,  he 
by  no  means  confined  himself  to  that  science;  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  qever  n^ade  it  even  a  principal 
object  of  attention.  If  we  inay  trust  his  bipgraphers^  he 
f-anged  over  the  whole  expanse  of  human  knowledge ; 
^yen  wt^en  he  narrowed  the  bounds  of  hi^  e^^cqrsions,  they 
9ppear  almost  too  wide  (p  be  traversed  by  mortal  ener* 
g^es.  **  The  studies  to  which  he  gave  himself  up  with 
peculiar  eeal  (says  Dr.  Biff^eitt)^  were  those  which  unfolded 
human  nature,  history,  ^hics,  politic9  pneumatology, 
poetry,  and  criticisoi/' 

The  consequence  of  this  application  was  a  dangerous 
illness^  and  he  resorted  for  medical  advice  to  his  country- 
man.  Dr.  Nugent,  a  physician  of  great  skill  and  equal 
heneyolepce.  The  Doctor,  considering  that  chambers  are 
much  better  adapted  for  producing  patients  than  curing 
them  (an  opinion  whiqh  we  hold  from  experience  to  be 
i^mong  the  soundest  in  (he  profession),  kindly  offered  him 
lypartmentsi  in  his  own  house,  where  the  attention  of  this 
benevolent  man  and  hi^  family,  graduaUy,  with  or  without 
the  assistance  of  medicine,  restored  his  patient's  health. 
Amopg  tbe  most  attentive  to  young  Burke,  was  the  amiable 
daughter  of  his  host.  A  warm  and  mutual  attachment 
was  formed  between  the  convalescent  and  his  gentle  nurse, 
aiid  soon  after  his  recovery  they  were  married.  With 
Miss  Nugent,  Burke  seems  to  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
happipe^s:  ''  In  all  the  anxious  moments'  of  my  public 
life  (he  often  said  to  his  friends)  every,  care  vanishes  when 
1  etfXi^r  my  own  house/' 

I,n  1756  appeared  the  first  pf  his  productions  which  he 
baa  tlj^pjfghi  worthy  of  a^gkpowledgment.  It  is  a  very 
happy  imitation  of  Bolingbroke,  entitled  **  A  Vindication 
of  N^^r^  Society."  It  wa9  a  bold  attempt  for  a  young 
ufpff,  only,  iff  l^is  t^f^enty-seyeotb  year,  to  impose  upon  the 
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world  the  essays  of  his  own  inexperience  for  the  produc- 
tions of  a  veterani  and  such  a  veteran  as  Bolingbroke ; 
but  the  experiment  succeeded.  Macklin  the  player,  who 
was  a  kind  of  professor  of  Belles  Lettres  at  the  Grecian 
coffee-house,  affected  to  detect  Bolingbroke  at  every  turn, 
and  exclaimed  to  the  young  templars,  Burke,  perhaps, 
being  one  of  the  audience,  "  Oh !  this  must  be  Harry  Bo- 
lingbrdke,  I  know  him  by  his  cloven  foot.**  It  is  also  said 
that  Warburton,  and  even  Chesterfield,  were  at  first  de- 
ceived* It  may  have  been  so,  but  to  us  the  irony  appears 
tolerably  evident.  Burke's  intention  by  this  ironical 
attack  upon  society,  as  at  present  constituted,  was  to  shew 
the  disciples  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that  the  same  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  their  master  had  attempted  to  explode 
the  religion  of  their  country,  in  wliose  fate  they  were  but 
little  interested,  might  be  applied  to  the  destruction  of 
their  property  and  the  annibilation  of  their  privileges,  and 
wisely  concluded  that  the  argument  adcrumenam  was  the 
most  effeciioe,  if  not  the  soundest  which  could  be  employed 
against  them.  There  is  a  radical  fallacy  in  the  reasoning 
of  the  sceptical  philosophers,  which  lays  them  fairly  open 
to  such  attacks  as  this  of  Burke's.  They  take  it  for 
granted,  that  all  the  evils  which  exist,  are  effects  of  the 
peculiar  systems  under  which  they  exist.  They  deem  it 
sufficient  to  point  out  evil  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
alteration,  forgetting  that  good  and  bad,  like  uf/and  down, 
are,  practically  speaking,  only  terms  of  comparison,  and, 
that  it  is  idle  to  point  out  defects  in  a  system,  without  at 
the  same  time  furnishing  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
them  with  remedies;  for  since  a  perfect  system  can  never 
be  made  without  perfect  materials,  it  behoves  the  objector 
to  shew  that  the  defect  is  in  the  construction,  and  not  in 
the  elements,  which  he  cannot  do,  unless  by  shewing 
how  a  different  construction  would  have  obviated  the 
objection. 

In  a  rapid  and  masterly  sketdi,  Burke  shews  that  political 
societies  have  seldom  been  employed  but  in  injuring  each 
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other, — that,  if  we  may  trust  history,  a  hasty,  partial  toa- 
meration  of  the  numbers  who  have  lost  their  lives  in  pub- 
lic wars,  more  than  equals  the  whole  existing  population 
of  the. earth.  Turning  from  the  external  to  the  internal  po- 
lity of  governments,  he  shews  that  all  are  alike  wayward, 
ignorant,  Selfish,  and  tyrannical,  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  the  happiness  of  our  species.  From  all  which  he 
infers  that  we  have  done  wrong  in  forming  .political  com- 
munities and  enacting  laws,  and  that  we  should  have  rested 
satisfied  with  the  simple  relations  of  natural  society. 

A9  must  be  expected,  the  picture  is  overcharged,  and 
sometimes  the  portrait  verges  upon  caricature ;  yet  the 
author  has  shewn  great  art  in  avoiding  almost  all  exagge- 
rations but  what  naturally  resulted  from  the  nature  of  the 
attack. 

Soon  after  the  "  Vindication  of  Natural  Society,''  ap- 
peared the  celebrated  Essay  on  the  ''  Sublime  and  Beau* 
tiful."  This  work  is  too  well  known  to  require  an  analysis 
of  the  system.  The  investigation  was  new,  and  though 
far  from  being  completely  successful,  has  at  least  furnished 
some  important  suggestions.  Johnson  considered  it  a 
model  of  philosophical  criticism : — **  We  have  (he  said) 
an  example  of  tru^  criticism  in  Burke's  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful.  There  is  no  great  merit  in  shew- 
ing how  many  plays  have  ghosts  in  them,  or  how  this 
ghost  is  better  than  that,  you  must  shew  how  terror  is 
impressed  on  the  human  heart." 

The  publication  of  tliis  work  formed  a  distinguished 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Burke.  He  speedily  became  univer- 
sally known  and  admired.  The  ignorant  and  superficial, 
from  the  sul^ect,  believed  him  to  be  a  man  of  taste ;  the 
learned  and  the  wise,  from  the  execution*  knew  him  to  be 
a  man  of  taste  and  profound  philosophy.  His  acquaint- 
ance was  immediately  courted  by  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters.  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Joshua)  Reynolds 
and  Dr.  Johnson  were  among  the  first  who  formed  an  in- 
timate connection  with  him;  and  the  latter  in  particular 
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tfki  so  charmed  with  the  genias  tind  knowledge  Wbicii  He 
exhibited,  that,  at  a  very  early  period  of  their  ilcijtikidtance; 
it  wad  observed  by  Murphy,  that  Johnson  wdatd  frbiii 
Burke  bear  contradiction,  which  he  would  toltrate  iii  liS 
other  person.  Goldsmith,  Pb{)ham  Beaucl^rc;  Sir  Jdtid 
-HaWkins,  and  many  others'  equally  distinguislfed  for  lite- 
rature and  classical  acquirements,  al^o  became  acqukititM 
with  him  about  this  tide.;  and  6f  these  was  forded  i 
literary  dub,  which  comprehended  alniost  till  the  talent 
and  genius  of  the  day.  But  the  principal  and  most  iinr 
mediate  advantage  derived  by  Burke  from  this  publica- 
tion, was  a  remittance  of  100/.  which  His  father,  who  wd^ 
enraptured  at  perusing  the  spirited  atid  elegant  p^odactibnt 
of  bis  son,  immediately  forwarded  to  hiaoi;  atid  which, 
with  the  sale  of  his  book,  relieved  him  from  some  very 
pressing  pecuniary  embarrassments. 

In  1758  he  proposed  to  Dodsley  the  plan  of  ah  *^  AH^ 
nual  Register*'  of  the  civil,  political,  and  literary  trans- 
actions 6f  the  times ;  a  work,  which,  if  conducted  ori 
liberal  and  impartial  principles,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
been  a  great  desideratuin  in  history;  This  proposal  met 
With  Dodsley's  approbatibn,  uhd  it  was  carried  into  effect; 
Burke  himself  superintending  the  publidationr,  and  con- 
tributing largely  to  its  cohtehf^  for  many  years. 

He  bad,  ^t  an  early  peridd  of  his  life,  beeiK  connected 
in  intitnate  frfendship  with  the  Riglt  Hon'ourable  William 
Gerard  Hamilton,  since  known  by  the  fam'iHar  appeTIaiiOd 
of  *'  Single-Speech  Hamihon ;"  a  titlf^  Which  w^  founded 
oh  a  general,  though  erroneous  idea,  that  Mi^.  Hiini^tltbW 
had  never  delivered  but  one  speech  of  any  importadc^  in 
the  British  Senate ;  and  that  6^e  ^6  jusiily  celebrated  &  to 
give  rise  to  an  opinion,  wliich'  was  strengthened  by  the 
intimacy  of  the  parties,  that  it  w^  composed  fo^  hittt  by 
Mr.  ^urke.  When  Mr.  Hamiltoi^  went  oVer  t6  treTobd 
as  oftcial  secretary  to  Lord  Halifax,  then  lord-Iieutei&ant; 
he  prevailed  upon  Burke  to  accboipiEtfi^'  him.  Shortly 
*  after  his  arrival  there,  Mr.Hainilton  havid);  made  anothier 
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^itoellent  speech  in  the  Irish  House  of  CommoDs,  and 
having  procured  for  Burke  a  pension  of  SOO/.  a  yedr  oh 
the  Irish  establishment,  it  was  considered  by  many  as  a 
recompence  for  his  assistance  in  their  composition.  This, 
however,  we  have  reason  to  believe  was  n<yt  the  case ;  the 
talents  of  H|miIton  were  very  great,  atid  fully  adequate 
to  the  profiction  of  the  speeches  referred  to;  and  his 
future  silence  in  the  senate  may  be  easily  accounted  fofr 
bv  the  indolence  of  that  gentleman,  whose  ample  fortune 
afforded  him  the  means  of  indulging  in  that  dissipation  to 
which  he  was  so  ardently  attached.  His  biographer,  how- 
ever, in  negativing  the  above  report,  does  not  furnJsh  ut 
with  any  clue  to  guide  us  oiit  of  the  labyrinth ;  and  we  are 
6tiH  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  to  what  peculiar  circumstances 
Burke  was  indebted  for  this  liberal  and  Reasonable  supply. 
That  it  was  not  altogether  owing  to  an  understood  or  avow- 
ed agreement,  on  the  part  of  Burke,  to  support  the  measures 
of  his  friend  by  the  powerful  efforts  of  his  genius,  may  be 
collected  from  the  circumstance  of  his  never  having  been 
known  as  the  author  of  any  political  publications  on  that 
side  during  the  short  period  of  his  stay  in  Ireland.  He 
also  retained  the  peiHsion  for  some  time  after  his  return  to 
England;  and  did  not  throw  it  up  until  be  had  declared 
himself  an  avowed  adherent  to  the  party  in  opposition  to 
that  in  which  Haorilton  ranked. 

An  anecdote  which  is  recorded  of  the  dissblutrOn  of 
their  friendship*,  principally,  we  tnpposei  for  the  Bake  of 
the  pun  which  it  contains,  is  totally  inconsistent  wii!h  the 
facts  related  by  Dr.  Bissett.  In  a  dispute  which  arose  on 
some  political  question,  Hamilton  is  reported  to  have  told 
Burke, ''  that  he  took  him  from  a  garret ;"  ''  Then,  Sir,  by 
your  own  confession,  it  was  I  that  descended  id  kn6w  you,^ 
was  the  indigntot  reply.  Bissett,  however,  states,  that 
though  no  intimate  connection  subsisted  between  these 
gentlemen  after  Burke's  return  from  Ireland,  yet  that  their 
friendship  was  never  entirely  dissolved,  a  circumstance 
which  must  have  been  unavoidable,  had  the  above  report 
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been  true;  and  he  alleges,  in  confirmation  of  this,  the 
authority  of  a  letter  written  by  Burke  to  Hamilton,  which 
he  had  seen,  and  in  which  the  former  gentleman  expostu- 
lates with  his  friend  on  his  indolence,  and  reminds  him, 
that  he  himself  had  a  growing  family  to  maintain,  and 
must  turn  his  talents  to  what  would  be  useful  4  and,  on  that 
account,  that  he  must  politically  associate  Irhh  men  of 
more  active  exertions. 

On  his  return  to  England,  his  pecuniary  circumstances 
being  less  embarrassed,  and  himself  raised  above  want  by 
his  Irish  pension,  he  applied  himself  with  equal  ardour, 
and  increased  success,  to  the  study  of  politics.  Several 
pamphlets  which  he  published  about  this  time,  together 
with  some  occasional  disquisitions  in  the  Public  Adver- 
tiser, introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Fitzherbert, 
through  whose  friendly  medium  he  became  known  to  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Lord  Yerney. 

Now  it  was  that  Burke  was  destined  to  shine  in  his 
proper  colours,  as  a  distinguished  orator  and  enlightened 
statesman.  The  administration,  over  which  Mr.  Grenville 
presided,  having  become  unpopular  to  the  nation  and 
unpleasing  to  the  court,  his  majesty,  in  1765,  appointed  a 
new  ministry,  composed  entirely  of  the  friends  and  political 
adherents  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  The  marquia 
became  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  Burke  was  appointed 
his  private  secretary;  a  dissolution  of  parliament  took 
place,  and  Burke  was  nominated  by  Lord  Verney  to  repre* 
sent  the  borough  of  Wendover,  in  Somersetshire.    • 

Johnson  had  declared,  that  in  whatever  society  Burke 
were  placed,  he  would  become  the  first  man  in  it :  *^  If  he 
were  to  go  into  the  stable,"  said  Johnson, "  and  talk  to  the 
ostlers  for  five  minutes,  they  would  think  him  the  wisest 
man  they  ever  saw."  This  opinion  was  quickly  realised. 
The  high  expectations  which  his  party  had  formed  of 
his  genius  and  abilities  were  not  disappointed.  With  that 
ardour  of  mind  which  ever  prompted  him  to  shine)  he 
devoted  the  time  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament  to 
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a  new  course  of  study.  For  the  purpose  of  storing  his 
Blind  with  facts,  reasonings,  imagery,  and  sentiments,  he 
applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  study  of 
history,  poetry,  and  philosophy.  His  biographer  also 
assures  us,  that  be  at  the  same  time  dived  deep  into  a 
study,  of  w^icb  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  but  himself  to 
perceive  the  utility,  that  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  scholastic 
disputations  of  the  middle  ages.  A  study  more  evidently 
useful,  but  which  to  the  elegant  mind  of  Burke  must  have 
been  almost  equally  unpleasing,  was  that  of  parliamentary 
usages,  precedents,  &c.  in  which  he  employed  a  great 
portion  of  his  time,  aware  in  how  great  a  degree  they  were 
essential  to  the  man  of  eminence  in  parliamentary  business. 
He  soon,  however,  felt  that  all  acquirements  would  be  o^ 
little  service,  unless  accompanied  by  an  easy  and  unem- 
barrassed manner  of  communicating  them  to  others.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  and  accustom  himself  to  hear  bis 
own  opinions  combated  and  to  oppose  those  of  others,  he 
fop  some  time  frequented  the  Robin  Hood  Society;  a 
debating  club  at  that  time  in  high  reputation,  and  which 
has  produced  many  men  of  distinguished  oratorical  powers. 
By  this  course  of  studies  and  exertions,  continued  for 
some  months,  he  qualified  himself  for  delivering  at  the 
opening  of  the  ensuing  session,  a  maiden  speech,  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  house,  and  elicited  the 
warmest  praises  frpm  the  great  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  influence  which  introduced  Burke  into  the  house 
of  commons,  had  no  doubt  considerable  weight  in  deter- 
mining his  parliamentary  conduct.  This  will  probably  not 
be  regarded  as  a  harsh  assertion,  when  we  consider  the 
comprehensiveness  of  his  mind  and  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  reflect  on  the  measures  which  he  advocated 
in  his  first  parliamentary  essay.  The  object  of  primary 
importance,  when  the  Rockingham  administration  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  was  America;  and  Burke^  with  the  rest 
of  that  party,  advised  and  strongly  contended  for  measures 
which  certainly,  in  whatever  light  we  consider  them,  give 
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us  no  Very  great  idea  of  the  political  efficiency  of  tbeir 
authors.  Their  intention  was  to  conciliate  the  Americans 
by  a  repeal  of  the  stamp  act;  hot  at  the  same  time  to 
save  the  honour  of  the  mother  country,  by  pressing  an  act 
declaratory  of  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax 
the  colonies.  With  reference,  however,  to  subjects  of 
domestic  policy,  this  administration  acted  with  greater 
prudence  and  better  success.  The  repeal  of  the  cjrder  act^ 
a  law  which  invested  with  an  unjust  and  almost  arbitrary 
power,  the  officers  of  the  excise,  gave  universal  satisfao- 
tioki.  Resolutions  were  passed,  declaring  the  illegality  of 
general  warrants  and  the  seizure  of  papers,  circumstances 
which  had  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  afikir  of 
Wilkes;  and  many  excellent  commercial  regulations  were 
carried  into  effect.  But  the  consequences  whidi  must  resnil 
from  their  measures,  with  respect  to  America,  were  so  evi<» 
dent,  and  perhaps  too  the  secret  influence  which  afterwards 
removed  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  was  so  strong,  that  they 
were  quickly  dismissed  from  office  to  make  room  for  m 
new  administration  under  the  auspices  of  Pitt,  created  for 
that  purpose  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  lord  privy  seal. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  short-lived  Rockioghatt 
administration  we  have  scarcely  mentioned  Burke,  as  bis 
public  life  was  identified  with  the  history  of  the  party 
which  he  supported.  On  its  dismissal,  he  published  ^  A 
short  Defence  of  the  late  short-lived  Administration;"  ia 
which  he  advocated  their  measures  with  great  piausibility, 
and  in  a  style  essentially  different  from  that  of  any  of  his 
other  productions.  It  bears  the  semblance  of  having  been 
composed  by  a  man  of  consummate  plainness  and  simpli* 
city,  and  was  therefore  more  adapted  for  making  converts 
than  the  most  elaborate  and  highly*finished  production^ 
which  would  rather  have  been  regarded  with  6uspicion»  as 
the  pleadings  of  an  ingenious  and  artful  advocate.  He 
soon  after  published  an  ironical  answer  to  this  defencei 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  tallow-chandler  and  common- 
eouncii  man,  in  which  be  attackf  Lord  Chatham  and  the 
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new  miDistry  with  great  hamourj  viBgled  with  the  keenest 
iroDj.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Rockingham  ministry,  they  certainly  deserve  high 
commendations  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they 
retired  from  their  offices.  Not  one  of  them  retained  either 
place,  pension,  or  reversion  for  themselves  or  their  friends. 
A  piece  of  disinterestedness  which  must  have  been  se- 
verely felt  by  Bnrke,  from  the  narrowness  of  his  private 
fortune. 

In  July  1766,  Mr.  Burke  being  once  more  free  from  all 
restraint,  revisited  his  native  land,  endeared  to  him  by  long 
absence,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  friends  of  his  earlier 
years,  with  many  of  whom  he  renewed  his  acquaintance* 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  he  returned  to  England, 
where  a  strong  opposition  had  been  organised  against  the 
measures  of  the  new  administration.  In  this  Burke  took 
an  active  part,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  the  head 
of  the  Rockingham  party,  in  which,  although  supported 
by  men  of  powerful  talents,  Dowdeswell,  Counsellor  Duo« 
ning,  and  Colonel  Barr^,  Burke  always  claimed  pre-emi- 
nence. His  speeches  shone  with  a  warmth  of  imagination 
united  to  a  high  degree  of  political  knowledge,  which  the 
others  could  never  attain.  The  opinion  which  Burke 
entertained  of  this  ministry,  which  is  commonly  known  by 
the  Grafton  administration,  is  thus  humorously  described 
by  himself.  After  paying  many  merited  eulogiums  to  the 
character  of  Lord  Chatham,  he  claims  the  privilege  of  his- 
tory to  speak  of  the  administration  he  had  formed,  and  thus 
proceeds  :-—'^  He  made  an  administration  so  ohecqnered 
and  speckled ;  he  put  together  a  piece  of  joining,  so  crossly 
indented  and  whimsically  dove-tailed;  a  cabinet  so  va- 
riously inlaid;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  Mosaic;  such  a 
tessellated  pavement  without  cement;  here  a  bit  of  black 
stone,  and  th^re  a  bit  of  white;  patriots  and  courtiers;  king's 
friends  and  republicans ;  Whigs  and  Tories ;  treacherous 
friends  and  open  enemies;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very 
cnrioiis  show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  unsure  to 
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Btaad  upon.  The  colleagues^  whom  he  bad  assorted  at 
the  same  boards^  stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to 
ask,  *Sir,  your  name? — Sir,  you  have  the  advantage  of 
me — Mr.  Such-a-one — Sir,  1  beg  ten  thousand  pardons.' — 
I  venture  to  say,  it  did  so  happen,  that  persons  had  a 
single  office  divided  between  them,  who  had  never  spoken 
to  each  other  in  their  lives,  until  they  found  themselves, 
.  they  knew  not  bow,  heads  and  points,  in  the  same  truckle*- 
bed." 

An  administration,  composed  of  materials  so  discordant, 
could  not  long  remain  united.  The  secret  influence  of 
the  princess  dowager  was  unceasingly  employed  in  scatter* 
ing  dissensions  among  the  ministry,  and  in  counteracting 
the  patriotic  designs  of  Lord  Chatham.  Wearied  with 
unavailing  attempts  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  extensive  plans 
which  be  had  meditated  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and 
finding  it  no  longer  in  his  power  to  oppose  the  cabal 
which  had  been  formed  in  the  cabinet  against  him,  this 
great  and  patriotic  statesman  at  length  retired  in  disgust, 
under  the  united  pressure  of  age  and  ill^bealth.  He  felt 
that  he  had  no  longer  the  power  to  oppose  with  effect 
those  ruinous  measures  into  which  the  country  was  about 
to  be  precipitated,  and  be  resolved  not  to  give  even  a  tacit 
consent  to  them,  by  retaining  an  office  of  which  the  power 
bad  passed  away  from  him. 

Oq  the  resignation  of  Lord  Chatham,  the  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  Burke  was  again  returned  for  the  bo* 
rough  of  Wendover.  The  new  parliament,  which  met  in 
November  ]768,  is  famous  for  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  the  memorable  aflfair  of  Wilkes,  and  which 
are  so  well  known  as  to  render  a  repetition  of  them 
useless.  Burke,  on  this  occasion,  took  a  high  and  consti* 
tutional  ground,  strenuously  contending  that  an  act  of 
parliament  alone  could  disqualify  any  person  from  sitting 
in  the  house  of  commons,  who  hadA>een  fairly  elected  by 
a  majority  of  votes  to  a  vacant  seat.  This  principle, 
though   then  rejected,  was,  in  an   ensuing   parliament, 
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acknowledged,  the  resolution  for  inserting  the  name  of 
Luttrell  in  the  returned  writ,  instead  of  that  of  Wilkes, 
being  rescinded  by  order  of  the  house.  This  and  other  ■ 
events  which  occurred  about  the  same  time,  gave  rise  to 
those  celebrated  letters  inserted  in  the  Public  Advertiser^ 
under  the  signature  of  Junius.  These  letters  have  fre* 
quently  been  attributed  to  Burke,  but  on  very  insufficient 
grounds:  he  declared  to  Johnson  that  he  was  not  the 
author  of  them;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  style,  toge* 
ther  with  the  very  different  political  opinions  of  Burke 
and  Junius,  prove  their  characters  to  have  been  entirely 
distinct* 

Nor  did  Burke  on  this  important  occasion  confine  him- 
self to  the  many  excellent  speeches  which  he  made  in  the 
house.  He  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  from  the  free- 
holders  of  Buckinghamshire  (at  Beaconsfield,  in  which 
county  he  had  now  purchased  a  house),  complaining  of  the 
conduct  of  the  house  of  commons  in  the  expulsion  of 
Wilkes,  and  praying  for  a  dissolution  of  parliament. 
Indeed  so  unpopular  at  this  time  was  the  Grafton  ministry, 
that  their  continuance  in  office  was  principally,  if  not 
solely,  owing  to  the  divisions  among  their  antagonists. 
The  opposition  was  composed  of  two  parties,  at  the  head 
of  which  were  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  Mr.  Gren- 
ville,  which  agreed  on  no  other  point  than  to  harass  the 
ministry.  Mr.  Grenville,  about  this  time,  published  an 
Essay  on  ''  The  present  State  of  the  Nation  f  to  which 
Burke  wrote  an  answer,  under  the  title  of  ''  Observations  - 
on  the  present  State  of  the  Nation.''  Grenville's  principal 
object  was  to  prove  that  the  nation  was  about  to  be  ruined 
by  a  deviation  from  those  principles  on  which  he  acted 
during  his  administration,  and  that  America  was  very  well 
able  to  pay  a  certain  proportion  of  taxes  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  state.  In  his  ''  Observations"  on  this  pamphlet, 
Burke,  with  great  perspicuity,  follows  Grenville  through 
all  his  details,  and  proves  the  insufficiency  and  inaccuracy 
of  his  arguments  and   calculations: — ''Grenville,"  said 
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Bnrke, ''  is  satwfied  to  repeat  gravely ,  as  he  has  done  a 
hundred  times  beforey  that  the  Americans  are  able  to  paj, 
but  does  be  fa^  open  any  part  of  bis  plan  how  they  may 
be  compelled  to  pay  it,  without  plonging  ourselves  into 
calamities  which  outweigh  ten  times  the  proposed  benefit?" 
He  attacks  the  GrenTille  administration  with  severity  and 
justice,  he  defends  that  of  Rockingham  with  ingenuity, 
and  ridicnlesy  with  the  most  sarcastic  remarks,  the  condoct 
of  their  successors. 

The  effects  of  the  new  system  of  taxation  on  the  imports 
of  North  America,  which  had  been  introduced  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mr.  Charles  Townsend,  and  which 
had  principally  occasioned  the  retirement  of  Chatham, 
now  became  obvious.  The  disturbances  now  assumed  a 
more  threatening  aspect,  and  afforded  Burke  a  capacious 
field  for  the  display  of  those  splendid  talents  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  For  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the 
Americans,  it  was  proposed  to  revive  an  obsolete  law,  by 
which  the  king  was  empowered  to  appoint  a  commission 
in  England,  for  the  trial  of  treason  committed  beyond  seas. 
A  law  at  once  so  unjust  and  so  impolitic,  met  with  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  of  Burke.  This,  however,  was  una* 
▼ailing,  and  its  immediate  effects  were  such  as  be  had 
predicted ; — it  exasperated  the  Americans,  without  causing 
the  least  obstruction  to  their  measures. 

While  these  extraordinary  measures  of  colonial  policy 
were  carried  into  effect,  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Wilkes,  had  raised  so  great  a  ferment  throughout  the 
whole  of  England,  as  to  cause  the  most  insulting,  and  im- 
perious remonstrances  to  be  drawn  up  and  presented  to 
the  king,  particularly  one  from  the  livery  of  London, 
which  assumed  a  tone  nearly  approximating  to  that  of 
licentious  abuse.  On  this  occasion  Burke  published 
**  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discontents;" 
the  principal  object  of  which  is,  to  recommend  the  forma- 
tion of  an  open  aristocracy,  consisting  of  men  of  talents, 
rank,  property,  and  independence.    Such  an  aristocracy. 
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he  conoeivciy  having  a  greater  ioterest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  coontry,  will  be  more  likely  ta  promote  it^  than  either 
the  people  themselveB  on  the  one  hand,  or  tlie  minions  of 
a  court  OD  the  other.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bissetti 
'may  be  regarded  as  a  land-mark  of  Barkers  own  doctrine^ 
respecting  the  British  government ;  and  from  this  he  cooh 
eeives  himself  qualified  to  prove^  that  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  him  at  this  time,  were  those  which  be  continned 
to  act  upon  daring  the  whole  of  his  life.  We,  however,  can^* 
Bot  implicitly  subscribe  to  this  doctrine ;  the  design  of  the 
pamphlet  in  question  is  evidently  to  procure  the  re-esta« 
blishment  of  the  Rockingham  party  in  power,  and,  viewed 
in  tbatlighti  it  is  a  most  iogenipus  party  performance.  As  a 
general  system  of  government  it  might  perhaps  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  visionary  theories  on  that  subject  which 
have  ever  appeared;  an  aristocracy  so  formed,  would 
quickly  degenerate  into  an  oligarchy,  (indeed,  in  its  best 
and  most  perfect  form,  it  would  be  litttle  else  than  a  masked 
oligarchy,)  and  the  consequences  to  the  public  welfare 
would  be  more  deleterious  and  destructive  than  even  the 
pnre  and  unmixed  power,  either  of  a  monarchy,  or  a 
democracy. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  in  1770, 
and  the  promotion  of  Lord  North  to  a  high  and  efficient 
situation  in  the  cabinet,  Burke  uniformly  opposed  the 
measures  brought  forward  by  that  minister,  particularly 
those  which  affected  the  dispute  with  America.  The  dis« 
contents  and  disturbances  excited  by  the  laws,  enforced 
by  the  late  administration,  were  too  evident  not  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  too  extensive  not  to  be  dreaded;  yet  the  preci- 
pitation with  which  those  measures  had  been  enacted,  left 
no  medium  for  the  minister  to  pursue.  To  remove  at 
once  the  causes  of  discontent  by  repealing  the  obnoxious 
acts,  was  to  acknowledge  the  incapacity  of  the  British 
government  to  enforce  obedience  to  them ;  and,  on  the 
odter  hand,  to  continue  them,  and  to  compel  their  execn^ 
lion,  was  to  plunge  the  nation  into  an  expensive  ^nd 
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destructive  war.  In  these  distressing  circumstaDceSy  Lord 
North  was  anxious  to  attain  a  mediam  where  none  could 
exist;  be  proposed  to  repeal  all  the  obnoxious  laws  of 
the  preceding  administration^  with  the  exception  of  that 
which  imposed  a  duty  on  tea,  in  itself  of  no  importance, 
but  which  he  conceived  it  advisable  to  retain,  as  a  mark 
of  the  authority  of  parliament  over  the  colonies.  This 
measure  was  evidently  impolitic  in  the  extreme,  as  it 
evinced  the  weakness  of  the  government  without  removing 
the  cause  of  the  dispute.  The  opposition  of  the  Americans 
was  not  to  the  amount  of  taxation,  but  to  the  principle, 
which  was  equally  established  by  the  most  trifling  tax,  as 
by  the  most  oppressive  and  degrading  impositions.  This 
measure,  evidently  founded  on  the  same  mistaken  policy, 
and  emanating  from  the  same  principles  with  that  which 
M  r.  Burke  had  so  strongly  advocated  on  his  first  appearance 
in  the  house  of  commons,  was  on  this  occasion  opposed 
by  that  gentleman  with  the  keenest  force  of  bis  ridicule: 
"  Lord  North's  scheme,"  he  said,  "  was  a  heterogeneous 
mixture  of  concession  and  coercion ;  of  concession  not  tend^ 
ing  to  conciliate,  and  of  coercion  that  could  not  be  carried 
into  execution  ;  at  once  exciting  hatred  for  the  intention, 
and  contempt  for  the  weakness.  Thus,  the  malignity  of 
your  will  is  abhorred,  and  the  debility  of  your  power  is 
contemned  ;  and  parliament,  which  you  persuade  to  sane* 
tion  your  follies,  is  exposed  to  dishonour.'' 

To  account  for  this  apparently  extraordinary  change  of 
sentiment.  Dr.  Bissett  observes  with  much  metaphysical 
subtilty  of  reasoning,  that  "  as  Burke's  great  genius  was 
more  and  more  matured  by  experience,  he  became,  in 
estimating  plans  for  the  conduct  of  aifairs,  less  and  less 
attentive  to  questions  of  abstraction;"  and  pursues  his 
argument  until  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  ''abstract 
competency  should  be  regarded  as  subservient  to  moral 
competency."  **  The  Americans,"  says  Bissett,  reasoning 
for  Burke,  **  have  been  very  serviceable  to  Britain  under 
the  old  system ;  do  not  therefore,  let  us  rashly  seek  a  new. 
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Our  commercial  interests  have  been  hitherto  very  greatlj 
promoted  by  our  friendly  intercourse  with  the  colonies; 
do  not  let  us  endanger  possession  for  contingency;  do  not 
let  us  substitute  untried  theories  for  a  system  experimen- 
tally ascertained  to  be  useful." 

**  Whatever  opinion  Burke/'  said  his  old  friend  Gerard 
Hamilton,  ''from  any  motive,  supports,  so  ductile  is  his 
imagination,  that  he  soon  conceives  it  to  be  right/'  Burke 
was  more  accustomed  to  philosophise  on  certain  questions 
than  is  usually  supposed ;  and  by  revolving  the  question 
in  every  possible  light,  it  is  conceived  that  his  mind  was 
often  as  full  of  arguments  on  one  side  as  on  the  other ; 
hence  it  is,  that  men  of  quite  opposite  opinions  have  been 
equally  desirous  to  quote  his  authority;  and  that  there 
are  in  his  works,  passages  that  may  be  triumphantly 
brought  forward  by  almost  any  party. 

In  the  summer  of  1772  he  paid  a  visit  to  France,  where 
his  high  reputation  made  his  society  courted  by  the  most  j 
distinguished  politicians  and  philosophers  of  the  day.) 
The  h&sty  strides  which  republicanism  and  infidelity  were 
making  in  that  country  were  obvious  to  the  eye  of  Burke; 
which  is  the  less  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  they 
were  observed  about  the  same  time  by  a  man  of  much  less 
discernment  and  no  religion,  the  late  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Orford.  So  deeply,  however,  was  the  mind  of 
Burke  impressed  with  the  dreadful  effects  which  he  appre- 
hended from  their  united  force,  that,  on  his  return  to 
England,  he  could  not  avoid,  in  a  speech  in  the  house  of 
commons,  adverting  to  them  as  objects  worthy  of  no  com- 
mon dread.  He  professed  that  he  was  not  over-fond  of 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to  suppress  doctrines 
and  opinions ;  but  if  ever  it  was  to  be  raised,  it  should  be 
against  those  enemies  of  their  kind,  who  would  take  from 
us  the  noblest  prerogative  of  our  nature, — that  of  being  a 
religious  animal.  And  he  concluded  by  recommending, 
that  a  grand  alliance  should  be  formed  among  all  believers, 
**  against  those  ministers  of  rebellious  darkness,  who  were 
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endeftvouriag  to  shake  all  the  works  of  God,  established  ia 
beauty  and  order."    In  the  coarse  of  the  same  sessioo,  on 

t    a  motion  by  Sir  Henry  Houghton  for  the  relief  of  dis« 

'    senterSf  he  exfnessed  in  strong  terms,  his  opinion  of  the 
disqualifications  under  which  they  laboured,  calling  the 

I    toleration  which  they  enjoyed  by  connivance,  **  a  tempo«> 
rary  relaxation  of  slavery ;"  a  sort  of  liberty  ''not  calculated 

I    for  the  meridian  of  England.'' 

On  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in  1774,  he  was  re* 
turned,  through  the  influence  of  the  Maix]ui8  of  Rocking* 
ham,  for  the  borough  of  Malton,  in  Yorkshire;  but  when 
on  the  point  of  sitting  down  to  dinner  wit&  his  friends  in 
that  town,  after  the  election,  a  deputation  of  merchants 
arrived  from  Bristol  to  request  him  to  stand  for  that  city. 
By  the  advice  of  his  constituents  at  Malton,  he  con* 
sen  ted  to  accompany  them,  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
post-chaise,  proceeded  with  all  possible  expedition  to 
Bristol.  A  large  body  of  the  principal  merchants  of  that 
city,  consisting  chiefly  of  dissenters,  had  beheld  with 
admiration  his  splendid  talents>  and  considering  him  a 
firm  friend  to  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
stood  forward  in  his  behalf.  The  old  members  for  that 
city  were  already  opposed  by  Mr.  Cruger ;  and  on  Burke's 
appearance  on  the  hustings,  which  was  not  until  the  sixth 
day  of  the  election,  he  delivered  a  most  eloquent  speech, 
in  which,  by  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  advantages 
and  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  local  interests  of 
Bristol,  he  produced  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  electors,  as  to  ensure  his  final  success.  He  was 
returned  for  that  city  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Cruger;  a 
gentleman,  who,  it  would  seem,  possessed  no  great  share 
of  that  eloquence  which  so  eminently  distinguished  hrs 

I     colleague.     It  is  even  reported,  that  after   Burke  had 
delivered  one  of  his  best  speeches,  at  Bristol,  Cruger  rose 
,   up,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke — I  say  dHio 
;  to  Mr.  Burke." 

The  meeting  of  the  new  parliament  displayed  a  greater 
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ttseemblage  of  talents  than  bad  perhaps  ever  api^eared  in 
any  age  or  conntry.  Fox  had  long  been  a  member  of  the 
hoase  of  commons,  but  had  never  hitherto  distinguished 
himself  for  oratorical  abilities  or  political  efficiency.  > 
Stimulated  to  exertion  by  the  hitherto  unrivalled  elo* 
qnence  and  powers  of  Burkei  he  now  commenced  that 
glorious  career  in  which  he  persevered  until  his  decease; 
and  Fox  and  Burke  were  not  only  regarded  with  admi- 
ration by  the  opposition,  of  which  they  were  the  on- 
daunted  champions  and  supporters,  but  were  viewed  by 
the  minister  and  his  adherents  with  mingled  admiration 
and  dread.  The  political  connection  now  formed  between 
these  two  great  men  soon  led  to  an  intimate  friendship, 
which  continued  to  unite  them  both  in  public  and  private 
life  for  many  years. 

The  mistaken  measures  of  the  administration  had  now 
driven  the  Americans  to  the  necessity  of  taking  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  civil  rights.  The  struggle  was  long 
and  arduous.  On  the  one  hand,  an  extensive  and  fertile 
country,  firmly  united  in  the  support  of  their  rights;  on 
the  other,  a  nation  so  divided  within  itself  that  a  majority 
perhaps  of  its  inhabitants  rejoiced  in  the  successes  of 
those  whom  the  government  would  have  taught  them  to 
regard  as  enemies.  During  the  whole  of  the  contest, 
Burke  uniformly  and  ardently  opposed  the  measures  of 
Lord  North,  and  defended  and  encouraged  the  Americans 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  privileges  for  which  they  fought ; 
a  conduct  which,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  hb 
biographers  to  establish  a  thorough  consistency  through- 
out the  whole  of  bis  political  life,  we  can  by  no  means 
reconcile  with  that  which  he  afterwards  pursued  when 
France  was  Engaged  in  a  similar  contest.  In  the  course 
of  this  war  he  delivered  many  brilliant  speeches  which 
are  convincing  evidences  of  the  vast  extent  of  his  genius, 
and  the  great  superiority  of  his  eloquence. 

Dudng  the  summer  of  1776,  Burke,  together  with 
several  other  leaders  of  opposition,  took  the  extraordinary, 
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though  crot  uaprecedented  step,  of  seceding  from  parlia* 
ment,  and  retiring  from  the  house,  whenever  any  question 
relative  to  America  was  brought  into  discussion.     We 
cannot  conceive  him  justified  in  this  conduct,  notwith- 
standing the  arguments  adduced  in  his  *'  Letter  to  the 
Sheriffs  of  Bristol ;"  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  oppo- 
sition at  large,  that  such  measures  should  not  be  persisted 
in.    Burke  himself  observed,  on  another  occasion,  that 
''  Eloquence,  though  it  might  not  procure  a  majority  to 
members  of  opposition,   was  not  without  its  effect,  in 
modifying  measures  of  ministry.''     In   the  succeeding 
session  he  returned  with  great  vigour  to  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  became  again  a  most  active   partisan  of  the 
opposition, and  indefatigable  in  seizing  every  opportunity 
of  harassing  and  distressing  the  ministry. 
On  his  election  for  Bristolin  1774  he  had  openly  de- 
I    clared  himself  against  the   popular   doctrine,   that   the 
members  of  the  house  of  commons,  being  the  organ  of 
the  people,  should,  on  all  occasions,  vote  in  concurrence 
I  with  the  sentiments,  and  in  obedience  to  the  instructions 
of  their  constituents.    These  sentiments  he  carried  into 
execution,  particularly  in  supporting  the  bill  for  relieving 
the  trade  of  Ireland  from  many  oppressive  restrictions 
under  which  it  then  laboured  ;  on  which  occasion  he  had 
received  instructions  from  his  constituents  to  oppose  it. 
His  exertions  in  favour  of  Sir  George  Saville's  motion,  for 
relieving  the  Catholics  from  certain  penalties  to  which 
they  were  subject,  were  also  disapproved  of  by  the  citizens 
of  Bristol.    On  these  and  other  occasions,  be  had  acted 
in  so  direct  an  opposition  to  their  declared  opinions,  that, 
when  he  presented  himself  a  second  time  as  a  candidate 
for  Bristol,  at  the  general  election  in  1780,  be  was  com- 
pelled, after  an  unsuccessful  canvass,  to  decline  the  con* 
test;  which  he  did  in  a  speech  replete  with  his  usual 
eloquence.    In  consequence  of  this  disappointment,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  new  parliament  for  the  borough  of 
Malton. 
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.  The  first  session  of  the  new  parliament,  which  was  dis« 
tinguished  by  the  accession  of  Pitt  and  Sheridan  to  the 
opposition,  presented  a  scene  similar  to  that  of  many  pre* 
ceding  years.  The  nunistry,  supported  by  their  numbers, 
continued  to  resist  with  effect,  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition, which  were  energetic,  and  supported  by  a  com- 
bination of  talents  never  equalled.  This  assertion  will  not 
be  regarded  as  an  exaggeration,  when  we  refer  to  the  last 
effort  of  the  opposition  in  the  session  of  1781.  A  motion 
by  Fox,  for  the  house  to  resolve  itself  into  a  committee, 
to  consider  of  the  American  war,  was  supported  by  She- 
ridan, by  Dunning,  by  Pitt,  by  Burke,  and  by  Fox. 

The  ensuing  session  was  very  different  iu  its  history 
and  in  its  results.  The  long  continuance  of  the  war  with 
America  had  so  completely  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
country  members  in  the  wisdom  of  the  ministers,  that 
hopes  were  entertained  by  the  opposition,  that  a  reiterated 
and  well  conducted  series  of  attacks  might  finally  ensure 
success.  The  contest  was  commenced  by  a  resolution, 
moved  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  February  7,  1 782,  accusing  Lord 
Sandwich,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  of  gross  mis- 
management in  the  conduct  of  naval  affairs*  The  small 
majority  by  which  this  motion  was  negatived,  encouraged 
them  to  proceed  in  their  plan ;  and,  several  motions  hav- 
ing been  decided  against  them  by  a  diminishing  majority, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  John  Cavendish  moved  certain 
resolutions,  recapitulating  the  failures,  the  misconduct, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  war.  These  resolutions  were  met 
by  a  motion  for  the  order  of  the  day,  and  were  lost  by  a 
majority  of  only  ten. 

This  defection  on  the  side  of  the  administration  gave 
heart  to  the  minority,  and  they  rallied  with  redoubled 
force  and  spirits  on  the  16th  of  March,  when  a  motion  of 
Sir  ^oho  Rous,  "  That  the  house  could  have  no  further 
confidence  in  the  ministers,  who  had  the  direction  of  pub- 
lic affairs,''  was  negatived  only  by  a  majority  of  nine. 
The  minority  followed  their  fortune,  and,  on  the  21st  of 
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the  same  mooth  (the  hoate  being  uDcommoDly  crouded) 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (late  Doke  of  Norfolk)  roae  to  make 
his  promised  motion,  when  Lord  North  spoke  to  order, 
saying,  ^*  He  meant  no  disrespect  to  the  noble  earl ;  but, 
as  notice  had  been  given,  that  the  object  of  the  intended 
motion  was  the  removal  of  his  majesty's  ministers,  be 
meant  to  have  acquainted  the  house  that  such  a  motion 
was  unnecessary,  as  he  could  assure  the  house,  on  an* 
thority,-^tbat  the  present  administration  was  no  morel 
and  that  his  majesty  had  come  to  a  full  determination  of 
changing  his  ministers;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
necessary  time  for  new  arrangements,  he  moved  an  ad« 
journment,"  which  was  instantly  adopted. 

During  this  adjournment,  a  new  administration  was 
formed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Rocking* 
ham,  on  whose  public  principles  and  private  virtues  the 
nation  seemed  to  repose,  after  the  violent  straggle  by 
which  it  had  been  agitated,  with  the  securest  and  most 
implicit  confidence.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  was 
appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  the  Earl  of  Shelbume 
and  Mr.  Fox,  joint-secretaries  of  state,  Lord  Camden  pre- 
sident of  the  council,  Duke  of  Grafton  privy  seal.  Lord 
John  Cavendish  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr. 
Burke  paymaster-general  of  the  forces. 

The  new  ministry,  which  stood  pledged  to  the  peopk 
for  many  reforms,  began  immediately  to  pat  them  into 
execution.  The  first  object  of  their  attention  was  the 
affairs  of  Ireland.  A  bill  was  passed  through  both  houses, 
which,  by  repealing  the  act  of  the6tb  George  L  rendered 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  independent  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  This  was  coupled  with  a  resolution,  ''That  it 
w&s  essentially  necessary  to  the  mutual  happiness  of  the 
two  countries,  that  a  firm  and  solid  connection  should  be 
forthwith  established  by  the  consent  of  both;  and  that 
his  majesty  should  be  requested  to  give  the  proper  direc* 
tions  for  promoting  the  same." 

On  the  5th  of  April,  Burke  brought  forward  his  great 
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aod  favourite  plsa  of  retreochtneDt  ia  tfae  expenditure  of 
the  ciTil  list,  bj  which  the  annual  savings  (aod  which 
would  be  yearly  increasing)  would  amount  to  72^68/. 
It  was  objected  by  some  members,  that  the  bill  was  not 
so  extensive  as  it  had  been  originally  framed ;  but  Mr. 
Burke  entered  into  the  grounds  of  those  omissions,  which 
had  been  made  either  from  a  compliance  with  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  from  a  fuller  consideration  of  the  particular 
cases ;  at  the  same  time  he  pledged  himself,  that  he  should 
at  all  times  be  ready  to  obey  their  call,  whenever  it 
appeared  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  house  and  of 
the  people,  to  prosecute  a  more  complete  system  of 
reform.  A  bill  was  also  passed,  disqualifying  revenue 
officers  from  voting  in  the  elections  for  members  of  par«> 
liament;  and  several  other  popular  propositions  were  made 
and  adopted. 

The  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  which  took 
place  on  July  1,  17BS,  speedily  dissolved  the  ministry,  o£ 
which  he  alone  formed  the  connecting  link.  It  had  been 
understood  by  Fox  and  Burke,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland 
would  have  been  nominated  his  successor.  Great  indeed 
was  their  disappointment  when  the  Earl  of  Shelburne 
found  means  to  procure  the  appointment  for  himself,  when 
they  considered  him  as  having  agreed  that  the  Duke  of 
Portland  should  be  invested  with  the  office,  and  that  the 
plans  of  the  Rockingham  administration  should  be  pur« 
sued.  Fox  and  Burke  immediaiely  resigned.  They  not 
only  differed  with  Shelburne  in  their  opinion  that  the 
independence  of  America  should  be  acknowledged ;  but, 
superior  to  the  petty  artifices  of  court  intrigue,  they 
viewed  with  contempt  the  mode  by  which  their  colleague 
bad  ascended  to  power. 

Onoe  again  in  opposition.  Fox  and  Burke  joined  their 
forces  m  the  ensuing  tesston  to  those  of  Lord  North,  and 
attacked  the  general  peace  which  had  been  concluded 
during  the  recess,  with  great  force  of  talent  and  eminent 
tweoesa.     The  combined  parties  procured  a  majority  in 
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the  house,  and  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  new^ 
ministry;  which,  after  some  ineffectual  struggles,  was 
compelled  to  retire.  The  Duke  of  Portland  now  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Lord  John  Cavendish  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Burke,  as  before,  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  and  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  joint-secretaries  of 
state,  in  what  was  called  the  coalition  administration. 

As  this  union  of  political  interest  was  the  most  unpo- 
pular measure  adopted  in  the  present  reign,  and  that 
which  it  has,  above  all  others,  been  found  most  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  purity  and  consistency  of  principle,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  state  what  has  been  offered  in  apo* 
logy,  at  least  as  far  as  Mr.  Burke  is  concerned.  It  is  well 
known  to  those  in  the  least  conversant  in  the  politics 
which  immediately  preceded  this  period,  how  uniformly 
Lord  North  was  upbraided  for  his  conduct  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  the  American  war :  every  thing  that  could 
attach  to  a  bad  ministry  was  laid  to  his  charge,  except 
perhaps  the  solitary  exception  of  corruption  in  his  own 
person,  which  was  not  much,  while  he  was  continually 
accused  of  being  the  mover  of  a  mass  of  corruption  in 
others ;  and  as  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  were  the  two 
leading  champions  of  the  house  of  commons,  in  their  several 
speeches  will  be  found  invectives  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
men,  judging  of  others  in  the  ordinary  habits  of  life,  per* 
haps  would  be  thought  insurmountable  barriers  to  their 
coalition.  But  we  are  told,  that  forming  an  administration 
upon  a  broad  bottom  of  political  interest  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  contracting  a  private  friendship:  in  the  former 
many  things  are  to  be  conceded,  in  regard  to  times  and 
circumstances,  and  the  opinions  of  others ;  in  the  latter, 
the  question  of  right  and  wrong  lies  in  a  narrower  com* 
pass,  and  is  more  readily  judged  of  by  the  parties  and 
their  friends.  Mr.  Burke,  therefore,  may  say,  "  that,  in 
his  several  attacks  on  Lord  North,  he  considered  him  as  a 
principal  promoter  and  encourager  of  the  American  war, 
a  war  which  he  held  destructive  of  the  interests  and  con- 
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stitutional  rights  of  this  country.  As  a  minister,  there- 
fore, he  reprobated  his  conduct;  but  the  American  contest 
being  over,  and  other^  measures  about  to  be  pursued, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  might  heal  the  bruises  of  this  war, 
he  coalesced  with  him  as  a  man^  who  (benefiting  himself 
by  bfs  former  mistakes)  might  still  render  important 
services  to  his  country.'' 

Such  a  defence  as  this  may  very  well  be  admitted  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Burke   and  others ;  *  but  Mr.  Fox   stood 
pledged  upon  different  grounds.     He  not  only  inveighed  ' 
against  the  fninister  in  the  grossest  terms  of  abuse,  but . 
against  the  man ;  whom,  he^said,  ''  he  would  not  trust- 
himself  in  a  room  with,  and  from  the  moment  that  he  ever 
acted  with  him,  he  would  rest  satisfied  to  be  termed  the 
most  infamous  of  men."    After  such  a  particular  decla- 
'   ration  as  this,  emphatically  and  deliberately  announced 
in  a  full  house  of  commons,  scarce  nine  months   had 
elapsed  when  Mr.  Fox  cordially  united  with  Lord  North, 
and  brought  a  suspicion  on  bis  character,  with  regard  to 
consistency,  which  all  the  exertions  of  his  future  life  were 
not  able  to  remove.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  new 
administration  bade  fair  for  permanence.     It  was  strong 
in  talents,  in  rank,  and  in  the  weight  of  landed  interest. 
It  seemed  nearly  such  a  combination  of  gr^t  families  as 
Mr.  Burke  had  wished  in  his  **  Thoughts  on  the  Causes 
of  the  present  Discontents;"  but  it  wanted  what  was  neces- 
sary to  complete  his  plan, — '^  the  approbation  and  confi* 
deuce  of  the  people."    Suspicion  attached  to  all  their 
measures,  and  seemed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  to  be 
confirmed  when  they  introduced  the  famous  East  India 
bill.  This  is  not  the  place  for  discussing  the  merits  of  this 
important  bill;  it  may  suffice,  as  matter  of  fact,  to  state 
that  it  was  considered  as  trenching  too  much  on  the 
prerogative,  as  creating  a  mass  of  ministerial  influence 
which  would  be  irresistible;  and  that   the  vast  powers 
which  it  gave  the  house  of  commons  might  render  the 
administration   too  strong  for  the  crown.     liad  these 
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objections  been  confined  tq  t)ie  ex-ministers  and  tbdr 
friends,  the  coalesced  minisf^r^  migbt  have  repelled  tb^m, 
at  least  by  force  of  numbers;  but  it  W9S  peculiarly  unfor- 
tunate for  Mr.  B.ur^e,  Mr.  Fox,  and  th^  W^big  part  of  the 
administration,  tb^t  (h^y  were  opposed  without  doors  by 
the  voice  of  tb^  p^ppl^*  &Qd  in  the  writings  of  all  those 
authors  who  had  the  credit  of  being  constitqtiqpal  aiftbo? 
rities.  The  £|ist  India  bill,  apcordiqgly,  fdthough  carded 
^n  the  hopse  of  commonsj  was  Ipst  in  thgt  of  (he  lords,  and 
a  new  admiqistration  was  formed  in  December  1783,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Pitt* 

The  majority  of  the  house  of  comn^ons^  however,  still 
continuing  attached  to  the*  dismissed  ministers,  public 
business  was  interrupted,  and  cputiqued  in  an  embarrassed 
State  until  his  majesty  determined  to  appeal  to  the  people 
by  a  dissolution  of  parli^qaent  in  May  1784.  The  issue 
of  this  was,  that  many  of  the  most  distiuguishec)  ^herents 
to*  the  coaljtion  were  rejected  by  their  constituents,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  t^enew  parliament,  acquired  a  majority  quite 
decisiye  as  to  the  commop  ifoutine  o^  business,  but  cer? 
tainly  for  many  years  qpt  comparable  \^  tafep^ta  to.  the 
opposition.  Mr.  Burke,  again  belonging  to  this  cl^^ 
exerted  tljie  utmost  of  those  powers  which  so  justly  entitled 
him  to  the  character  he  maintained  in  the  world.  To 
detail  the  progress  of  that  high  character  through  all  t^ 
political  business  be  went  through  woi^ld  be  incompatible 
with  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  work ;  his  talents  will 
be  best  shewn  in  a  general  and  minute  review  of  his  public 
life,  as  exemplified  in  his  speeches,  his  ppUticai  and  other 
publications,  and  he  will  be  found  one  of  the  greqte&t  orna- 
ments of  the  age  he  lived  in. 

A  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  bad  been  ap-. 
pointed  in  1782,  of  which  Burke  was  a  member^  to  inquire 
into  the  execution  of  justice  in  the  East  Indies^  In  the 
course  of  their  researches  on  the  subject,  Burke  had  seeiji 
what  he  congeived  to  be  disgraceful  peculation,  comj^joj^d 
with  rapacious  avarice;  and  atrocities  of  the  deepfeat  djte^ 
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oommitled' under  the  MttblaiM^e  of  jnfttice,  united  in  tbe 
fNirsofi  of  tbe  giorernor^geiiertJ.  in  the  begiftniBg  of  July 
1784,  he  miule  a  speech  oa  tb«  enormities  he  SBcribed  to 
Hastiogs ;  Mid  displayeri,  in  the  picture  be  drew,  powers 
which  might  have  composed  a  most  admirable  tra^dy.< 
Her  brought  forward  a  string  of  resolwiioiis,  as  the  fouii* 
datioA  of  an  ioqiiiry  into  the  eonduot  of  Mr.  Hastingt. 
This  was  briefly  opposed  by  Pitt,  beoause  there  was  not 
at  that  tine  that  andoalMed  cvideiioe  of  dehnquency 
which  akyae  could  evince  the  propriety  of  the  motion. 
Barke's  fancy  and  passions  getting  oiuoh  warmer  from 
oppositiofii  pictured  to  him  Hastings  as  the  greatest 
monster  ibat  ever  cursed  the  earth;  persisting  in  pressing 
tbe  subject,  be  was  at  length  overpowered  by  a  loud  imd 
contifBonl  clamoan  Tbe  want  of  effective  talent  on  tbe 
mintBterial  benches,  had  repeatedly  compelled  ^hem  to 
have  reooarse  to  this  expedient,  to  drown  the  eleqoence 
of  Burke.  The  dignity  of  conscious  superiority  sttouid 
have  rendered  bim  indifferent  to  such  a  disturbance^  in^ 
stead  of  which  he  frequently  fell  into  the  most  ontrageons 
fits  of  passion;  and  onCe  told  them  that  he  could  discipline 
a  pack  of  hounds  to  yelp  with  much  more  melody  and 
efqoal  compMbension.- 

From  this  time  Bnrke  devoted  the  whole  of  his  atteMion 
to  thia  importsnt  subject;  atnd  the  committee  of  the  house 
having  presented  a  report,  in  which  they  accused  Hastings 
and  Hofc^by  with  having,  '^  in  sundry  instances*,  acted  in  a 
manner  repngnaot  to  the  honoor  and  policy  of  this  nation/' 
Burke  pledged  himself  to  move  an  impeachment,  when 
Hastings'  return  should  enable  bim  to  refute  the  charges, 
if  false.  During  the  recess  of  1785  Hastings  returned 
from  India.  On  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session, 
Bnrka  was  challenged  by  Majof  Scott  to  bring  forward 
bis  charges.  This  he  promised  to  do;  and,  on  Feb.  17, 
1786,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  that  subject; 
and  the  impeachmeQt  was  agreed  to. 

It  is  not  omr  itftentioi»  to  repeat  even  the  heads  of  the 
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charges  against  HastiDgs.  It  will  be  suflScient  to  obsenre, 
that  the  variety  and  extent  of  Burke's  powers  were  per* 
haps  never  exhibited  to  greater  advantage  than  during 
this  tedious  trial.  The  opening  speech  of  Burke,  on  the 
modes  of  bringing  a  public  delinquent  to  justice,  on  the 
character  and  situation  of  the  accuser,  and  the  motivas 
by  which  he  ought  to  be  actuated^  exhibits  at  once  a 
most  extensive  knowledge  of  the  crown  law  of  this  king- 
dom, of  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  and  of  ethics  in 
general.  His  speech  on  the  Rohilla  war  unites  a  most 
complete  acquaintance  with  the  Roman  policy  in  the 
management  of  distant  provinces,  and  that  of  modern 
Europe,  to  the  wisest  and  most  Hberal  principles  respect- 
ing that  department  of  government*  His  eloquence, 
diough  it  did  not  prove  the  points  he  wished  to  establish 
concerning  Hastings,  and  was  in  that  view  a  waste  of 
genius,  yet  contains  facts,  imagery,  sentiments,  and  philo- 
sophy,  that  render  it  delightful  and  estimable. 

No  measure  which  he  ever  supported  subjected  Burke 
to  more  obloquy  and  abuse*  than  the  prosecution  of 
Hastings.  It  was  stated,  that  he  was  instigated  to  it  by 
personal  resentment  against  the  governor-general,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  inattention  to  Mr.  W.  Burke.  ''That 
Burke,''  says  Dr.  Bisset^  ''  or  any  man,  would  undertake 
so  laborious  a  task,  which  required  such  minuteness  of 
investigation  concerning  so  intricate  details,  the  materials 
to  be  fetched  from  such  a  distance,  with  so  great  and 
powerful  a  body  inimical  to  an  inquiry,  merely  because 
his  friend  had  been  slighted,  is  hardly  within  the  compass 
of  credibility/'     Yet  from  whatever  cause  it  did  arise,  it 

*  Amongst  ntuneroiu  Tirulent  attacks,  throngh'the  medium  of  the  puUic 
press,  may  be  recorded  the  fbUowingWlnfflic  epigram,  which  the  editor 
was  assvred  by  a  4ady  of  veracity,  came  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  John 
Ireland :-» 

Tve  otUn  wonder'd  that  on  Irish  ground 

No  venomoiis  reptile  ever  could  be  found ; 

But  Nature,  wilUng  to  perform  her  work, 

Saved  all  her  venom  to  complete  a  BURKE. 
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18  certain  that  Burke  indulged  in  the  coarsest  personal 
observations  on  Mr.  Hastings,  and  in  many  violent  exag^ 
gerations  not  founded  on  the  slightest  proof.  On  one 
occasion  in  particular  it  is  stated,  that^  in  a  moment  of 
Mr.  Hastings'  hesitation  about  the  ceremony  of  kneeling 
at  the  bar,,  which  proceeded  from  accident,  Burke  com* 
tnanded  him  to  kneel,  with  a  ferocity  in  his  countenance 
which  no  painting  could  express. 

In  the  debates  which  took  place,  during  his  majesty's 
illness  in  1 788*99  on  the  settlement  of  a  regency,  Burke 
stood  forward  with  an  unusual  degree  of  prominence,  and 
in  a  manner  which  certainly  did  no  credit  either  to  his 
prudence  or  to  his  feelings.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Pitt  on  this  occasion,  was,  that 
it  remained  with  parliament  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  in 
other  circumstances  not  before  provided  for  by  the  exist* 
ing  laws.  Fox,  on  the  other  side,  contended,  that  during 
this  incapacity,  there  was  virtually  a  demise  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  therefore  the  next  heir  should  assume  the  powers 
of  government,  while  the  incapacity  continued.  Burke's 
intimate  connection  with  the  prince,  the  interest  of  his 
friendsi  and  no  doubt  also  his  own  hopes  of  again  coming 
into  office,  led  him  to  support  this  latter  opinion.  But  the 
warmth  with  which  he  contended,  and  particularly  th^ 
indecent  and  cruel  expressions  which  burst  from  him 
respecting  his  majesty,  created  a  more  general  dislike  to 
his  character  than  had  hitherto  been  entertained,  and  occa- 
sioned a  feeling  in  the  house  more  formidable  to  his  friends 
than  to  the  minister  whom  they  opposed. 

His  biographer,  whose  object  it  is  to  exhibit  him  to  the 
world  as  perfectly  consistent  in  his  public  character, 
appears  to  have  been  desirous  to  cast  a  veil  over  this  part 
of  his  history.  Yet,  as  it  exhibits,  perhaps,  more  charac- 
teristic  features  of  the  man  as  well  as  the  politician,  than 
any  other  action  of  his  life,  we  have  thought  it  improper 
to  avoid  noticing  it.  And  when  we  consider,  that  this 
violence  of  temper  and  passion  were  exercised  on  the 
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iUastrious  pertonage  to  whom,  in  a  very  few  years,  be  wa$ 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  bis  obligation  for  tbe  ladepeQ- 
dence  and  comfort  of  his  latter  days,  we  canpot  be  surprised 
tbat  those  who  iptend  ao  uoiform  and  anqualified  pane- 
gyric on  his  public  life,  wish  to  suppress  his  conduct 
during  this  memorable  period* 

We  have  now  arriyed  at  tbe  last  and  most  important 
era  of  the  life  of  Burke,  when  at  once  dissolving  almost 
every  connection  of  his  former  lifci  be  threw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  those  whom  he  had  nniformly  and  yebemently 
opposed*  The  revolution  which  was  taking  place  in 
France  wim  bailed  by  Fox  as  tbe  dawn  of  returning  liberty 
and  justice,  while  Burke  regarded  it  as  the  meteoric  glare 
of  anarchy  and  ruin.  In  a  debate  on  the  army  estimates 
for  1790,  adverting  to  the  revolution  in  France,  Fox  con- 
sidered that  event  as  a  reason  for  rendering  a  smaller 
military  establishment  necessary  on  our  part:*— '^ Tbe  new 
form," he  said,'' that  tbe  government  of  France  was  likely 
to  assume,  would,  he  was  persuaded,  make  her  a  better 
neighbour,  and  less  prepense  to  hostility,  than  when  she 
was  subject  to  the  cabal  and  intrigues  of  ambitions  and 
interested  statesmen/' 

Burke  soon  after  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the  anb- 
ject.  Fully  coinciding  with  Fox  respecting  the  evils  of 
the  old  despotism,  and  the  dangers  that  accrued  from  it  to 
this  country,  he  thought  very  differently  of  the  tranquillity 
to  neighbours  wi  happiness  to  themselves,  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  late  proceedings  in  France.  Warming,  as  he 
advanced  in  the  argument,  he  observed,  *^  In  tbe  liist  age 
we  had  been  in  danger  of  being  entangled,  by  tbe  example 
of  France,  in  tbe  net  of  relentless  despotism.  Our  present 
danger,  from  the  model  of  a  people  whose  character  knew 
no  medium,  was  that  of  being  led  through  an  ^dmiratioa 
of  successful  frau4  and  violence,  to  imitate  the  excesses 
of  an  irrational,  unprincipled,  proscribing,  confiscating, 
plundering,  ferocious,  bloody,  and  tyrannical  democracy «" 

Sheridan  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  remarks 
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and  r<^bhings  6f  Barke  on  this  stibject,  with  riiiieh  force'. 
He  thought  them  qiiite  iacotisistent  with  tlie  general  prin- 
ciples ahd  condact  tit  one  Who  ia  highly  valoed  the  British 
government  and  revolntioh:  ''I'hel National  Assembly/'  he 
said/' had  exerted  a  firmness  and  ijerseTeranfce,  hitherto  uh- 
exampledy  that  had  secnted  the Rbeity  of  F^anc^, and  vindi- 
cated the  cadse  of  mankind.  What  action  of  theirs^  author- 
rised  the  appellation  of  a  bloody,  ferocioas,  and  tyrannic^S 
democracy?*  Burke,  perceivinfg"Shferidan's  view  of  affairs 
in  France/ differed  edtitely  from  himf,  atiid  thinkrug  his 
frietld's  constraction  of  his  obsei'vations  nhcandid,  declared, 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  and  ^e  were  from'  that  moment  separated 
for  ever  in  politick.  "  Mr.  Sheridan/'  he  said, ''  has  sacri- 
ficed my  friendship  in  exchange  for  the  applause  of  clubs 
and  associations:  I  assure  him  he  will  find  the  ac<)uisition 
too  insignificant  to  be  worth  the  price  at  which  it  is 
pnrchased." 

The  sentiments  and  opinions  declared  in  the  house  of 
commons  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  Sheridan,  induced  Burke  to 
publish  his  **  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution/'  in  a 
more  enlarged  form,  and  more  closely  to  contemplate  its 
probable  influence  on  British  minds.  To  account  for  his- 
apparent  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  civil  liberty, 
«he  infbrnis  us  in' his  Reflections,  that  he  was*  endeavouring^ 
to  ^  preserve  consistency  by  varying  his  means  to  secure 
the  unity  of  his  end ;  and  when  the  equipoise  of  the  vessel 
in  which  be  sails,  niay  be  in  danger  of  overloading  upon 
one  side,  is  desirous  of  carrying  the  small  weight  of  his 
reasons  to  that  which  may  preserve  the  equipoise.'' 

In  the  session  of  1790,  he  adhered  uniformly  to  rhe 
seiltiment's  which  he  had  aVowed  in  his  discussions  witb 
Fox^  and  Sheridan,  identifying  the  whole  body  of  th^' 
dissenters  with  Drs.  Priestley  and  Price,  and  therefore 
looking  upon  them  as  the  friends  of  the  French  revolntioii 
and  the  propagators  of  its  principles  in  this  country.  He' 
opposed  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  act,  a  measurd' 
which  be  had,  at  a  former  period,  strenuously  advocated* 
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He  also  opposed  a  'motion  for  reform  in  parliament.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Fox  and  he  still  continued  in  terms  of 
friendship,  though  they  did  not  frequently  meet;  but  when, 
in  179I9  a  bill  was  proposed  for  the  formation  of  a  consti- 
tution in  Canada,  Burke,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
entered  on  the  general  principle  of  the  rights  of  man, 
proceeded  to  its  offspring  the  constitution  of  France,  and 
expressed  his  conviction,  that  there  was  a  design  formed 
in  this  country  against  its  constitution.  After  some  of  the 
members  of  his  own  party  had  called  Mr.  Burke  to  order, 
Mr.  Fox  spoke,  and,  after  declaring  his  conviction,  that 
the  British  constitution,  though  defective  in  theory,  was 
in  practice  excellently  adapted  to  this  country,  repeated 
his  praises  of  the  French  revolution,  which,  he  thought,  on 
the  whole,  one  of  the  most  glorious  events  in  the  history 
of  mankind.  He  then  proceeded  to  express  his  dissent 
from  Burke*s  opinions  on.  the  subject,  as  inconsistent  with 
just  views  of  the  inherent  rights  of  mankind.  These  be- 
sides, he  said,  were  inconsistent  with  Mr.  Burke's  former 
principles. 

Burke,  in  reply,  complained  of  having  been  treated  by 
Fox  with  harshness  and  malignity;  and,  after  defending 
his  opinions  with  regard  to  the  new  system,  pursued  in 
France,  denied  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and  insisted 
that  his  opinions  on  government  had  been  the  same  during 
all  his  political  life.  He  said  that  Mr.  Fox  and  he  had 
often  differed,  and  there  had  been  no  loss  of  friendship 
between  them,  but  there  is  something  in  the  cursed  French 
revolution  that  envenoms  every  thing.  Fox  whispered, 
^*  there  is  no  loss  of  friendship  between  us."  Burke,  with 
great  warmth,  answered,  ^'  There  is !  I  know  the  price  of 
my  conduct;  our  friendship  is  at  an  end."  Mr.  Fox  was 
very  greatly  agitated  by  this  renunciation  of  friendship, 
and  made  many  concessions,  but  still  maintained  that 
Burke  had  formerly  held  very  different  principles,  and  that 
he  himself  had  learned  from  him  those  principles  which 
he  now  reprobated,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  the  allega- 
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tioDi  by  references  to  measures  which  Burke  had  either 
proposed  or  promoted,  and  by  many  apposite  quotations 
from  his  speeches.  This  repetition  of  the  charge  of  incon- 
sistency prevented  the  impression  which  his  affectionate 
and  conciliating  language  and  behaviour  might  otherwise 
have  made  on  Burke.  **  It  would  be  difficult/'  says 
Dr.  Bisset, ''  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  consti- 
tutional irritability  or  public  principle  was  the  chief  cause  ' 
of  Burke's  sacrifice  of  that  friendship  which  he  had  so  long 
cherished,  and  of  which  the  talents  and -qualifications  of 
its  objbct  rendered  him  so  worthy/'  Another  reason  has 
been  assigned,  which  might,  perhaps,  have  had  some 
weight  in  this  determination.  It  is  stated,  that  an  obser- 
vation of  Fox,  on  the  '^  Reflections,"  that  they  were  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  an  effusion  of  poetic  genius,  than  a 
philosophical  investigation,  had  reached  Burke's  ears;  a 
remark  which  mortified  him  as  an  author,  and  displeased 
him  as  a  friend.  Be  this  as  it  may,  from  the  time  of  this 
debate,  he  remained  at  complete  variance  with  Mr.  Fox, 
and  even  treated  him  with  great  asperity  in  some  of  his 
subsequent  publications. 

Some  days  after  this  discussion,  the  following  paragraph 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronklt : — ''  The  great  and  firm 
body  of  the  Whigs  of  England  have  decided  on  the  dis- 
pute between  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke;  and  the  former  is 
declared  to  have  maintained  the  pure  doctrines  by  which 
they  are  bound  together,  and  upon  which  they  have  inva- 
riably acted.  The  consequence  is,  that  Mr.  Burke  retires 
firom  parliament."  After  this  consignation  to  retirement, 
Mr.  Burke  no  longer  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  parliament,  except  with  regard  to  the  French 
revolution  and  the  prosecution  of  Hastings,  which  being 
terminated  by  the  acquittal  of  that  gentleman  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794,  he  soon  after  resignedbis  seat,  and  retired  to 
his  villa  at  Beaconsfield,  where,  on  the  2nd  of  August  in  the 
same  year,  he  met  with  a  severe  domestic  calamity^  in  the 
death  of  hrs  only  son.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  he 
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also  lost  bis  brother  Richard;  bat  thoagh  this  reitentted 
stroke  of  death  deeply  affected  bim^  it  neither  rtlkittd  the 
Tigoar  of  his  mind,  nor  lessened  the  interest  which  he  took 
in  public  affairs. 

Soon  after  the  deadi  of  his  son,  his  majesty  bestdwed 
on  him  a  pension  of  1200/.  for  his  own  life  and  that  of 
his  wife,  charged  on  the  ciril  list,  and  two  other  pensions 
of  2500/«  for  three  lives,  payable  oot  of  the  four  and  a  half 
per  cent.  These  gifts  were  represented  te  a  reward  fdt 
having  changed  fais  principles,  and  deserted  his  friends, 
aad  drew  down  some  severe  censures  from  Lord  Lauder^ 
dale  and  the  Ehike  of  Bedford.  The^  he  repelled  in  at 
'^  Letter  to  a  noble  Lord/'  in  which  he  gives  a  sketch  of 
his  political  life,  and  of  the  beneficial  measures  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged.  Not  content,  however,  with  vindi- 
cating his  own  claim  to  a  pension,  he  gives  a  retrospective 
▼tew  of  the  means  by  which  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ances* 
tors  acqwed  their  property.  This  account  of  the  Russell 
acquirements  is  generally  conceived  to  be  erroneous,  and 
can  only  be  attributed  to  irritation  and  anger  at  the  cen- 
sure passed  by  that  nobleman,  on  what  he  regarded  as  a 
squandering  of  the  public  mooey. 

When  the  appearance  of  melioration  in- the  principles 
and  government  of  France,  induced  his  majesty  to  make 
overtures  for  peace  to  the  French  Directory,  Burke  re*' 
somed  his  pen,  and,  in  his  ''^  Thoughts  on  the  Prospect  of 
a  Regicide  Peace,"  expressed  himself  strongly  against  the 
safety  of  such  a  measure.  This  was  his  last  woric,  and  in 
pDi»t  of  style  and  reasoning,  not  inferior  to  any  he  had 
pcoduced  on  the  subject  of  the  French  character  and 
government* 

From  the  beginning  of  June  ITQ?^  his  health  rapidly 
declined ;  but  his  understanding  exerted  itself  with  undi* 
minished  force,  and  nncovtrMted  range.  On  7tb  July, 
he  spent  the  morning  in  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  im« 
portantactionsof  his  life,  the  otrcumstances  in  which  he 
acted,  and  the  motives  by  which  he  was  prompted.  Dwel« 
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ling  ^particularly  on  the  Fr^ch  revolution,  and  on  the 
leparation  from  admired  friends'i  he  spoke  with  pleasure 
of  the  conscious  rectitude  of  bis  intentions ;  and  entreated 
that,  if  any  unguarded  asperity  of  his  had  offended  them,  to 
believe  that  no  offence  was  intended.  On  the  following 
day,  while  one  of  his  friends,  with  the  assistance  of  his 
servants,  was  carrying  him  into  another  room,  he  faintly 
ottered  ^'  God  bless  you  !"  fell  back,  and  instantly  expired, 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  life  of  Edmund  Burke^  it  has  been 
ifttpossible  to  insert  even  the  titles  of  his  numerous  publi- 
oatioQS.  They  have  been  since  published  entire  by  bts 
executors  Drs.  King  and  Lawrence,  in  five  vols.  4to.  and 
twelve  vols.  8vo.  and  will  ever  form  a  stupendous  monu- 
ment of  bis  great  and  unrivalled  tiflents.  By  the  political 
student,  however,  they  will  require  to  be  read  with  a  con* 
siderable  portion  of  that  judgment  which,  in  the  author, 
was  frequently  paralysed  by  the  rapidity  of  his  ideas,  and 
the  bewitching  seductions  of  his  imagination. 

In  bis  person,  Barke  was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high, 
erect,  and  well  formed;  with  a  countenance  rather  soft 
and  open,  which,  except  by  an  occasional  bend  of  bis 
brow,  caused  by  bis  bdng  near-sighted,  indicated  none  of 
those  great  traits  of  mind  which  be  possessed.  The  best 
print  of  him  is  from  a  half-length  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
painted  when  be  was  in  tbe  meridian  of  life. 

Ao  apinion  has  been  very  prevalent,  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds'  lectures  were  written  by  Borke,— but  whoever 
wiU  compare  these  discourses  with  the  Essay  on  the  Sub* 
lime  and  Beautiful,  will  find  their  theories  of  beauty  to 
have  been  by  no  means  the  same.  According  to  Burke, 
comparative  smallness,  smoothness,  variety  in  the  direction 
of  ihe'if  parts,  freedom  from  angularity  in  their  parts, 
delicacy  of  construction,  clearness  and  brightness,  colour 
without  glare, — these  are  the  constituents  of  beauty. 

■ 

In  this  enumeration,  Burke  has  omitted  one  great  con- 
stituent of  beauty,  infinitely  more  important  than  alt  he 
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in  the  thirteen  years  which  then  had  elapsed  sincis  hi9 
publication,  and  mi^t  have  taken  that  opportunity  of 
correcting  his  error.  Snch  a  supposition  ia  improbable 
on  many  grounds ;  but  we  have  evidence  which  will  go 
near  to  prove  it  false,  and  shew,  that  soon  after  the  publi- 
cation  of  Barke's  Essay,  Reynolds'  Theory  of  Beauty  was 
already  formed.  In  the  eighty-second  number  of  the 
Idler,  published  in  Movember  1759,  which  was  allowedly 
written  by  Sir  Joshua,  the  same  doctrines  are  maintained 
with  even  more  ability  than  in  hifieciures,  and  some  pas- 
sages in  this  article  seem  specially  directed,  against  the 
Essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beaatifiil,  which  had  then  been 
before  the  puUic  only  two  years,  and  would  naturally  be 
adverted  to  in  any  discusaion  connected  with  the  subject 
on  which  it  treats : — **  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  prove^ 
(says  be,)  that  a  form  is  beautiful  from  a  paiticolar  grid** 
tion  of  magnitude,  undulation  of  a  curve,  or  direction  of  a 
line,  or  whatever  other  conceit  of  hb  imaginatioo,  heshai) 
fix  on  as  a  criterion  of  form,  he  will  be  continually  con* 
tradicting  himself,  and  find  at  last,  that  the  great  niothef 
nature  will  not  be  subjected  to  sudi  narrow  rules^'*  (vol.  ii. 
page  2390 

If  to  this  internal  evidence  we  add  the  external  proof 
fjurnidied  by  Mr.  Burke's  unequivocal  disavowal,  and 
MaloQe's  very  satisfactory  stasement,  we  hope  the  question 
will  sit  at  rest.  Perhaps  it.  was  uoi  worthy  so  minute  an 
investigation.;  but  if  posthumous  reputation  be  the  reward 
which,  has  called  forth  the  most  important  services  man** 
kind  has  received,  wie  are  all  interested  in  shewing,  thai 
whatever  it.  may  want  in  substance  it  shall,  at  least  be 
rendered  as  certain  as  the  imperfect  state  of  human  dis-* 
crimuMtion  will  admit. 
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Of  this  g^DtJemao  whose  powers  of  pleasing  iq  priyate 
life,  w^re  pq  I^sa  <}i9tiQgui3bQd  tbao  those  of  his  oelebraied 
brother  Edrnvod,  we  regret  that  we  have  been  able  to 
ob^in  bpt  few  particulars.  His  fame  rests  principally 
on  his  wity  which  peculiarly  excelled  in  repartees,  deli*, 
v^red  with  a  humorous  <}uaiDtnesS|  that  gave  additional 
poignancy  to  the  sentimenti  and  many  of  which  have  been 
frequently  retailed  as  proceeding  fcom  his  brother.  He 
was  educated  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  whiph  he 
became  a  barrister,  but  does  OQt  appear  ever  to  have 
attained  any  height  in  this  purauit^  as  he  was  probably 
contented  with  the  moderate  salaries  of  those  situations  to 
which  he  was  appointed  through  the  interest  of  his  brother. 
In  Barry's  Letters,  we  fiinl  9^  gr^^tefql  remembrance  of  the 
kindness  which  be  experienoed  from  Richard  Burke  during 
a  visit  made  by  that  gentleman  to  Paris  in  1767,  while 
Barry  remained  in  that  capital;  and  shortly  after  his 
return  from  the  continent,  he  bad  the  misfortune  to  break 
both  bones  of  his  leg  in  two  places,  by  a  fall  in  the  street; 
a  circumstance  which  is  humoroasly  alkided  to  by  Gold« 
amtb,  as  a  just  puQifikhme^it  for  the  jests  be  had  broken  on.; 
Qibcra.  He  waa  at  different  times  colleptof  of  GreoaJa, 
and;  recorder  of  Bristpl,  which  last  office  lie  retained  tiH 
bia  d^th,  which  happened  February  5, 1794.  He  had 
aliped  witb  bis  brotJber  Edmund^  and  another  relation,  is 
DUike  Street,  St*  Jaiiiea'9»  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
ai^peaj^  in  excellent  healtia  and  apkils.;  at  twdve  o'clock 
be  was  carr^d  home  in  a,  coach  tq  his  chambera  in  lim^ 
colly's  inn„  wJ^ere  b^  waa  soon  after  lakeo,  ill,  and  expiied 
l^fo^e  three  in  tbe  morning. 

His  eaay  huiMovi;  and  familiar  good-*oatnre,  procured 
for  him  the  appellation  of  Dick  Burke ;  and  bia  under* 
s^a^f^g,  though  far  inferior  to  the  transcendant  poweia  of 
tim  of  bis  b|otther»  was  highly  respcjctahle  and 
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with  various  and  abundant  knowledge.  We  are  not  aware 
that  he  at  any  time  distinguished  himself  in  the  literary 
^  world,  his  only  published  remains  which  we  are  acquainted 
'withy  being  two  letters  to  Barry,  inserted  in  the  works  of 
that  artist;  and  which,  though  on  common*pIace  subjects, 
bear  evident  testimony  to  the  justice  of  that  character 
which  declares  his  disposition  to  have  been  generous, 
humane,  and  friendly. 

The  following  lines,  forming  a  part  of  the  humorous 
retaliation  of  Goldsmith,  contains  so  whimsical  a  character 
of  Richard  Burke,  that  we  cannot  refrain  inserting  them : — 

^  Here  lies  honest  Richard,  whose  fate  I  most  sigh  at } 
Alas !  that  such  frolic  should  now  be  so  quiet ! 
What  spirits  were  his!  what  wit,  and  what  whim! 
Now  breaUng  a  jest,  and  now  breaking  a  limb  f 
Now  wrangling  and  gn^nbling  to  keep  up  the  baU ! 
Now  teazing  and  vexing,  yet  laughing  at  all ! 
In  short,  so  proroking  a  deWl  was  Dick, 
That  we  wished  him  fuU  ten  times  a  day  at  old  Nick ; 
But,  missing  his  mirth  and  agreeable  vein, 
As  often  we  wished  to  have  Dick  back  again/' 


WALTER  BURKE 

Was  a  native  of  Limerick,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  one  of  the  oldest  pursers  in  the  navy,  which  profession 
he  entered  under  the  protection  of  his  kinsman,' the  late 
Edmund  Burke,  and  served  upwards  of  thirty  years,  during 
which  period  he  was  present  at  the  most  decisive  engage- 
ments,  and  closed  his  naval  career  on  the  memorable  2Ut 
of  October,  1805,  when  he  had  the  honour  to  support  his 
much^loved  commander,  the  immortal  Nelson,  in  bis  dying 
moments.  He  was  then  purser  of  the  Victory,  and  was 
much  esteemed  by  his  lordship,  and  so  great  was  hia 
veneration  for  his  admiral,  that  he  would  never  serve  afloat 
after  that  day. 

To  him,  almost  the  last  words  of  bis  lordship  previous 
to  the  battle  were  addressed :  *^  Burke/'  said  he,  '^  I  expect 
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to  see  every  man  in  his  station,  and  if  we  succeed  to-day, 
you  and  I  will  go  to  sea  no  more."  He  died  at  Would- 
faaoi,  near  Rochester,  in  January  IBI6,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  seven ty*six«  There  is  a  good  likeness  of  him  to  be 
found  in  West's  picture  of  the  death  of  Nelson. 

The  unfortunate,  but  gallant  Captain  Burke,  of  the 
Seagull,  with  a  younger  brother  (both  of  whom  foundered 
in  that  ship)  were  his  sons;  and  also  Lieut.  Burke,  of  the 
Mars,  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  cutting  out  La  Ch^- 
vrette,  and  succeeded  by  boarding  her  after  receiving  bis 
mortal  wound* 


JOHN  BURNS 

Was  born  in  the  tbwn  of  Monaghan,  about  the  com<« 
mencement  of  the  last  cientury.  He  was  deaf  and  dumb 
from  his  birth,  but  discovering  a  strong  natural  capacity, 
was  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  speedily  acquired  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and 
chronology.  In  the  humblest  circumstances,  he  com- 
menced life  as  a  pedlar,  with  a  few  shillings,  which  he 
improved  into  a  considerable  sum,  and  became  a  shop- 
keeper. He  was,  however,  unfortunate;  he  became  a 
bankrupt,  and  was  cast  into  prison.  From  hence  he  was 
liberated,  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  his  debts,  by  his 
literary  talents.  His  misfortunes  and  abilities  had  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  eccentric  and  benevolent  Philip  Skelton, 
under  whose  patronage  he  composed,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  "  An  Historical  and  Chronological  Remem- 
brancer,'' which  was  published  by  subscription  in  Dublin, 
by  William  Watson,  in  1775.  It  contains  five  hundred 
pages  of  curious  matter,  and  appears  a  surprising  intel- 
lectual effort  of  a  man  born  with  his  infirmities. 


ALEXANDER  SAUNDERSON  BURROWES 

i^As  a  brave  naval  officer,  who  fell  gloriously  in  the  arms 
ot  victory.    He  was  the  third  son  of  Alexander  Burrpwes, 

TOL.  I.  T 
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Esq.  of  the  county  of  CaTan,  and  had  been  but  a  few 
inooths  promoted  to  the  coinmand  of '^  The  Constance,"  a 
frigate  of  twenty-two  gans.  He  was  also  made  commodore 
of  a  small  flying  squadroD,  under  Sir  James  Sanmarez,  on 
the  Jersey  station,  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  Chaor 
nel  io  that  quarter.  The  sqbadron  consisted  of  the  Con- 
stance (flag-ship),  the  Strenuous,  Sharpshooter,  Sheldrake, 
and  one  or  two  other  light  yessels.  On  the  l£th  October, 
1806,  they  weighed  from  their  anchorage  at  Chaney,  and 
on  standing  in  to  reconnoitre  St.  Maloes,  a  sail  w.as  dis- 
covered off  Cape  Frihol,  to  which  the  squadron  gave 
chace;  it  was  soon  discovered  by  her  manoeuvres  the 
chace  was  an  enemy,  who  about  noon  succeeded  in  getting 
into  Bouche  D'Arkie,  hauling  close  in  with  the  rocks,  and 
making  every  preparation  for  an  obstinate  defence;  she 
was  covered  by  a  strong  battery  of  guns  on  the  bill,  as 
well  as  field-pieces  and  musquetry  employed  by  the  troops 
brought  down  for  that  purpose.  After  a  desperate  and 
sanguinary  conflict,  in  which  Captain  Burrowes  was  slain 
by  a  grape-shot  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  she  wa$  taken, 
and  proved  to  be  ^*  La  Salamandre,"  a  French  frigate. 

An  ofl&cer  of  greater  gallantry  and  enterprise  could  not 
have  been  chosen  for  the  active  service  in  which  be  W99 
engaged.  He  was  in  his  thirty-ninth  year,  twenty^five  of 
which  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
His  merit  was  bis  only  recommendatiqn,  and  had  bis  life 
been  longer  spared,  be  would  probably  have  ranked  among 
the  most  splendid  warriors  of  the  British  navy. 
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JAMES  BUTLER, 

The  fourth  Earl  op  Ormondb,  was  equally 
guished  by  his  learning  and  attention  to  literature  in  an 
age  when  such  qualities  were  rarely  the  companions  of 
wealth  or  rank.  He  was  under  age  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  title  and  estates  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  on 
bis  return  into  Ireland,  he  accompanied  the  lord  deputy 
Scrope  io  his  invasion  of  the  territory  of  M^Murrooghi 
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when  that  nuoienMift  aiid  powerful  tcpt  were  completely 
routed)  abd  0'Nolaii»  with  bis  aoOy  aad  many  others*  made 
prifloners.  Dufing  this  excursion,  on  tlie  receipt  of  intel- 
ligeoce  that  Walter  de  Burge,  and  O^Carroll  bad  ravaged 
the  ooaaty  of  Kilkeonyi  they  marched  with  such  expedi- 
tion to  Callan,  that  they  surprised  the  rebels,  and  com- 
pletely defeated  them  with  the  slaughter  of  eight  hundred 
men.  At  the  termination  of  this  successful  campaigUi  iu 
1407,  be  returned  to  Dublin,  when  he  was  appointed  lord 
deputy  of  Ireland,  although  he  was  yet  a  minor ;  and  a 
parliament  which  he  held  there  confirmed  the  statutes  of 
Kilkenny  and  Dublin,  together  with  the  charter  granted 
under  the  great  aeal  of  England.  He  afterwards  stood 
godfather  with  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  to  George  Plantage^ 
net,  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  .Clarence,  who  was  born  in 
Dublin. 

In  1412  he  accompanied  Thomas  of  Lancaster  into 
France,  in  which  year  Henry  V.  mounting  the  throne, 
be  WAS  received  with  great  favour  by  him ;  and  returned 
to  Ireland  in  1419,  with  the  appointment  of  lord-lieute- 
nant from  that  victorious  monarch,  by  virtue  of  a  more 
ample  commission  than  had  been  granted  to  any  of  his 
predecessors.  He  shortly  after  convened  a  parliament, 
which  granted  a  large  supply  to  the  king,  and  conferred 
oo  himself  a  peconiary  recosapence  for  bis  activity  and 
zeal  for  the  public  benefit*  He  now  attacked  O'Reilly, 
and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  turning  his  arms 
against  M'Murroogh,  who  at  that  time  made  all  Leinster 
tremble,  completely  reduced  his  formidable  power.  These 
signal  successes  rendered  him  equally  dreaded  and  hated 
by  the  natives,  and  in  1421  a  dreadful  slaughter  was  com« 
mkted  on  hia  family  near  the  monastery  of  Leys,  twenty* 
seven  being  slain,  and  a  considerable  number  taken 
prisouecs.  Incensed  at  this  outrage,  he  immediately  levied 
a  body  of  troops,  and  invading  the  territories  of  Leys,  com- 
pelled the  aggressors  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  make  ample 
compensation  for  the  damages  they  had  committed. 

On  the  decease  of  Henry  V.  in  1422,  his  lordship  was 
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continued  in  the  government  until  the  arrival  of  Edroond 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  who,  in  1424,  appointed  him  his 
deptrty.  In  1426  he  was  knighted,  together  with  the  young 
king,  Henry  VI.  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  the  King's  uncle, 
who  was  then  regent.  In  the  following  year  be  attacked 
Gerald  O'Cavenagfa,  who  had  collected  a  number  of  forces 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  Pale,  and  caused  him  to 
forego  his  intention.  In  1440  he  was  again  appointed 
lord-lieutenant,  and  afterwards  lord  deputy,  and  obtained 
a  grant,  for  ten  years,  of  the  temporalities  of  the  arcli* 
bishopric  of  Cashel.  In  1444  he  assembled  at  Drogheda 
many  of  the  privy  council  and  nobility  of  the  Pale,  and  in* 
formed  them,  that  having  filled  theofficeof  chief  governor, 
for  upwards  of  three  years,  the  kiiig  hud  commanded  him 
to  repair  immediately  to  England  without  delay  or  excuse; 
he  therefore  requested  of  them,  that  they  would  declare 
in  the  presence  of  the  king's  messenger,  whether  he  had 
committed,  during  bis  government,  any  extortion  contrary 
to  the  laws,  or  been  remiss  in  their  execution.  After  a  full 
consideration  of  his  conduct.  Sir  James  Allen  declared, 
that  no  one  could  complain  of  him,  but  all  were  thankful 
to  him  for  his  good  and  gracious  government ;  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  in  defence  of  the  land,  in  which  he  had 
undergone  great  and  continual  labours  ;  and  had  also,  in 
addition  to  the  allowance  of  the  government,  expended 
much  of  his  private  property  in  the  execution  of  his  duties. 
It  was  thereupon  agreed,  that  if  he  were  then  to  leave  the 
country,  his  life  would  be  exposed  to  great  danger;  and 
they  therefore  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  king,  request- 
ing a  safe  conduct  for  him,  and  representing  that  there 
was  an  extensive  confederacy  to  destroy  his  loyal  sub- 
jects,  and  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  to  them,  and 
confusion  to  their  enemies,  if  his  majesty  should  not  insbt 
on  the  Earl  of  Ormonde's  attendance  at  court  until  after 
the  harvest.  On  this  representation  the  king  dispensed 
with  his  attendance  in  England ;  but  two  years  afterwards, 
on  a  petition  of  several  lords,  stating  ''  that  he  was  old 
and  feeble,  and  had  lost  many  of  his  old  castles  for  want 
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of  defence,  and  therefore  was  not  likely  to  maintaiD,  much 
less  enlarge,  the  king's  possessions  in  Ireland ;''  he  was 
dismissed,  though  most  of  the  barons  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
joined  in  a  full  testimonial  of  his  services.  In  the  follow- 
ing yc^r  ^^  ^&s  accused  of  high  treason  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  then  lord«Iieu tenant,  before  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  in  the  Marshal's  Court.  The  king,  however,  in- 
fluenced by  the  above  testimonial,  put  a  stop  to  proceed* 
ings;  and  examining  the  cause  himself,  was  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  maliciousness  of  its  origin,  that  he  declared 
by  patent/'  That  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  was  faithful  in  bis 
allegiance;  meritorious  in  his  services,  and  untainted  in 
hi%  fame ;  that  no  one  should  dare,  on  pain  of  his  indig- 
nation, to  revive  the  accusation,  or  reproach  bis  conduct ; 
and  that  his  accusers  were  men  of  no  credit^  nor  should 
their  testimony  be  admitted  in  any  case."  A  writ,  reciting 
which,  signed  by  his  mortal  enemy,  Richard,  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  deputy  to  his  brother  Shrewsbury,  was  sent  to 
the  magistrates  of  Limerick  and  other  towns,  to  cause 
proclamation  thereof  to  be  made  throughout  the  kingdom. 
After  so  signal  a  victory  over  the  malice  of  his  accusers, 
be  appears  to  have  retired  entirely  from  public  life  until 
1452,  when  he  undertook  an  expedition  against  Connor 
O'Mnlrian ;  on  his  return  from  which,  on  2drd  August,  he 
died  at  Ardee,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's  Abbey,  near 
Dublin.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  great  lover  of  antiqui- 
ties, and  during  his  residence  in  France,  Henry  V.  at  his 
recommendation,  first  created  a  king  of  arms  in  Ireland, 
to  which  office  he  appointed  John  Kiteley,  herald  in  Eng- 
land, by  the  title  of  Ireland  king  of  arms.  He  also  gave 
lands  to  the  College  of  Heralds,  for  which,  till  the  Refor* 
mation,  be  was  prayed  for  in  all  their  public  meetings; 
and  lias  since  been  constantly  remembered  as  a  special 
benefactor. 
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RICHARD  BUTLER, 

Third  Viscount  MouNTGARRBTy  a  Dobleman  ofcmi- 
nient  Tirtnes,  and  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Ireland  for 
his  conduct  in  the  rebellion  of  l64l|  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Edmondy  the  second  Viscoont  Moantganret.     He  mar- 
ried Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Hngh  O'Neal,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  in  whose  rebellion  he  engaged  in  1399,  and  de- 
fended the  castles  of  Ballyraggett  and  Cullihill,  at  the 
head  of  his  own  dependants,  with  great  bravery  and  skill. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  the  government,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  his  paternal  estates  on  the  decease  of  his  father 
in  }0O5,  after  which  time  bis  lordship  constantly  took  bis 
seat  as  a  peer  of  parliament.     On  the  commencement  of 
the  great  rebellion  in  1641,  his  lordship  was  joined  in  coai>- 
mission  with  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  in  the  government  of 
«the  county  of  Kilkenny;  which  afterwards,  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  Ormonde  to  the  command  of  tbe  army, 
devolved  upon  him  alone.    A  report,  however,  whtch  was 
promulgated  at  the  commencement  of  l642,  of  the  deter- 
mination of  the  oonncil  to  extirpate  the  religion  of  tbe 
church  of  Rome  and  its  professors,  induced  him  to  take 
up  armS)  and  embark  himself  and  bis  family  in  a  firm  and 
decided  opposition  to  a  step  which  appeared  so  destrac* 
tive  to  his  religion  and  interest ;  a  design  which  was  much 
facilitated  by  his  family  connections,  which  extended  to 
most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  county  of  Kit- 
kenny,  who  were  readily  induced  by  bis  persuasions  €e 
joinhrm  in  his  endeavours.   Attended  byanftmerous  tram 
be  advanced  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny /which  he  took  poe- 
session  ef,  and  issued  a  proclamation^  strictiy  enjoining  aN 
his  fpllowers,  neither  to  pillage  nor  hurt  the  Eiiglish  inha- 
bitants, either  in  body  or  goods ;  a  precaution  essentiaUy 
necessary,  and  which  had  the  effect  of  preventing  any 
excesses.     A  more  arduous  situation  than  that  which  his 
lordship  occupied,  can  hardly  be  imagined  ;  the  leader  of 
a  popular  commotion,  composed  of  such  various  materials. 
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and  resoly^  to  coniral  the  ex^^idse  of  their  aliaost-uii* 
governable  passion  for  revenue  on  their  persecutors.    His 
humanity  prompied  hioi  to  pijesenre  the  protestants,  lind 
alleviate  their  distresses;  while  be  was  continually  ha« 
laised  by  the 'lopposlte  party  to  proceed  with  severity 
against  then.    A  petition  was  presented  to  him  by  tbe^  ^ 
captain  of  the  Irish  town  of  KUkenny,  and  the  aldermen^  ; 
requestMig  hiiai  to  punish  Philip  Purcell^  Esq.  his  aon-in«  | 
kw^  foff  relieving  the  protestants;  and  on  a  subseqneni 
oceaiionya  petition  firom  the  titular  bishop  of  Cashel,  Sir 
Torlogb  Q'Neile  and  others,  requesting  that  the  English 
]^ote8tanis  of  Kilkenny  should   be  put  to  death,   was 
thwarted  solely  by  the  persuafions  and  power  of  Lord  \' 
Mountganreti  his  son  Edmond,  and  his  son*in-law,  Pur-  I 
teU»    His  popularity  at  this  time  was  so  great,  that  within  ^ 
a  week  froin  his  arrival  at  Kilkenny,  almost  all:  the  towns 
and  forts  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Waterford,  and 
Tipperary,  were  in  the  possession  of  his  friends.     He  was 
DOW  chosen  general  of  all  the  forces  of  that  district,  with 
wUch  be  marched  into  Munster,  where  he  besieged  and 
took  several  castles  of  gi'eat  importance :  but  the  county 
of  Cork  insisting  upon  appointing  a  general  in  their  own 
province,  he  conceived  this  resolution  was  aimed  princi- 
pally at  himself,  and  retired  with  his  forces  into  Leinster ; 
where  he  met  the  Earl  of  Ormonde  with  a  powerful  army, 
and  gave  hina  battle  atKilrush,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
on  10th  April,  1642.     In  this  battle  be  was  completely 
defeated  ;  which  compelled  hioo  to  retire  with  the  remains 
of  kis  scattered  forces  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  was  elected 
pre^dent  of  the  supreme  council  which  was  formed  there 
in  1642.    In  the  following  year  he  again  took  the  field, 
and  was  present  at  several  sieges;   particularly  at  that 
of  Bally nakill,  which  surrendered  in  May  1643,  after  a 
siege  of  nearly  eighteen  months.    He  continued  to  act 
throughout  the  whole  of  th^  war,  and  was  particularly  dis- 
tinguished by  hia  great  moderation  and  care  of  the  protes- 
tantS)  who  found  in  him  a  steady,  and  powerful  protector 
firom  the  misguided  zeal  of  some  of  bis  associates.    He 
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died  in  l651>aDd  was  buried  in  cbe  thaaoel  of  St.  Caoidd 
church. 

Various  as  the  dispositions  of  iDen>  and  the  accidents  of 
their  fortunes,  are  the  motives  which  induce  them  to  en-> 
gage  in  those  great  political  convulsions,  which  form  the 
terror  of  the  age  in  which  they  exists  and  constitute  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  nations.  Actn*' 
ated  by  personal  motivesi  revenge,  or  ambition,  many  are 
induced  to  take  up  arms;  while  others  are  influenced  by 
political  or  religious  bigotry;  and  some  few,  more  enlight-* ! 
ened,  engage  themselves  and  their  property  in  the  public 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  to  their  countrymen 
their  rights  as  men  and  as  citizens.  In  what  are  termed 
the  rebellions  of  Ireland,  all  these  incentives  no  doubt  had 
their  full  weight;  and  to  these  are  superadded,  a  national 
animosity  which  burnt  high  in  the  breasts  of  the  lineal 
descendants  from  the  ancient  kings  of  the  country,  who 
could  not,  with  calmness,  behold  themselves  dependant 
on  the  will  of  a  nation  which  they  regarded  as  inferior  to 
themselves,  and  base  in  its  origin*  In  engaging  in  the 
rebellion  of  Tyrone,  Mountgarret  probably  felt  with  some 
force  the  animating  influence  of  this  powerful  motive; 
the  flame,  though  smothered,  continued  still  to  burn  in 
his  bosom ;  and  when  he  saw  the  distresses,  privations,  \ 
and  almost  ignominy  to  which  the  professors  of  the  ancient 
religion  we're  exposed,  and  beheld  the  errors  and  insolence  , 
of  the  government,  and  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  | 
the  execution  of  its  commands,  he  became,  what  waa 
tcxmed^  a  rebely  from  principle:  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  alle« 
viate  the  distresses  of  his  countiy,  he  refrained  from  add-* 
ing  to  those  of  his  political  opponents,  and  never,  even 
in  the  heat  of  action,  forgot  for  a  moment  the  dictates  of 
the  most  christian  charityT'* 
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£arl  of  Ossory,  is  a  name  that  fills  an  important 
space  in  the  list  of  those,  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
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embraced  the  profession  of  arms,  with  every  difficQlty  and 
danger  attached  to  it,  arising  entirely  from  a  spirit  of 
enterprise  and  gallantry  implanted  in  them  by  nature,  and 
a  desire  of  no  other  recompence  for  their  services,  than  the 
Just  applause  of  their  countrymen,  aud  the  enrolling  their 
names  on  the  banners  of  fame.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the  celebrated  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  and  was  born  in 
the  castle  of  Kilkenny,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1634.  After 
having  received  an  excellent  education  both  in  England 
and  France,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in  London,  where, 
by  his  talents  and  modesty,  he  gained  the  esteem  of  persons 
of  all  ranks,  which  excited  the  jealousy  of  Cromwell,  that, 
on  some  pretence,  he  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  confined  near  eight  months,  when  falling  ill  of  a 
fever  which  threatened  his  life,  Cromwell,  with  great 
difficulty,  consented  to  his  discharge;  and  his  physicians 
being  of  opinion,  that  a  change  of  air  and  climate  might 
re-establish  his  health,  he  withdrew  into  Flanders,  and. 
from  thence  to  Holland,  where  he  married  Lady  Emilia 
Nassau,  daughter  of  Lord  Beserweest,  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  rank.  At  the  Restoration,  he  attended  the  king  to 
England;  and  in.]66£  was  made  lieutenant-general  of 
horse,  and  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Montrath  in  his  regiment 
of  foot  and  troop  of  horse.  On  the  2dnd  of  June  in  the 
same  year,  he  was  called,  by  writ,  to  the  house  of  lords  in 
Ireland,  aud  on  the  l6th  of  August,  l665>  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  lieutenant*general  of  the  army  in  that  kingdom. 

His  entrance  into  the  naval  service  was  marked  with 
that  intrepidity  and  thorough  contempt  of  danger,  which 
was  ever  apparent  in  all  his  actions.  On  his  return  from 
Ireland,  in  May  1666,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl  of 
Arlington,  at  Euston,  in  Suffolk.  The  long  engagement 
between  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Dutch,  com- 
menced on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  earl, 
informed  of  this  event  by  the  report  of  the  cannon, 
repaired  instantly  to  Harwich,  where  he  embarked  the 
same  night  with  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  in  search  of  the 
duke,  under   whom  he  intended   to  enrol  himself  as  a 
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volanteer.  He  was  fortDnate  enougk  to  reach  the  fleet  or 
the  evening  of  the  secosd^  and  was  a  welcome  guest,  aa  bm 
carried  ioformalioD  to  the  duke^  who  was  retreating  from 
the  Tery  superior  force  of  the  Dutch^  that  Prince  Rupert 
waa  hastening  to  his  assistance,  and  might  be  hourly 
expected.  He  had  his  share  in  the  glorious  actions  of 
that  and  the  succeeding  day;  and  King  Charles  justlj 
thought  this  stngolar  attention  to  the  interest  and  service 
of  his  country  io  meritorious,  jthat  after  his  return  from 
the  fleet  (on  board  of  which  he  continued  till  the  end  of 
August)  he  was  summoned  by  writ  to  the  house  of  peersy 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Butler,  of  Moor  Park,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  1666.  He  was  likewise  sworn  one  of  the  privy 
council,  being  then  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber, 
by  his  father's  resignation.  He  had  not  sat  six  weeks  in 
the  house,  before  he  called  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to 
account,  for  saying,  on  the  debate  on  the  bill  for  prohibit* 
ing  the  importation  of  Irish  cattle,  that  none  were  againsi 
it  but  such  as  had  Irish  estates  or  Irish  under8iamSng$4 
Ijord  Butler  challenged  him,  and  they  were  to  have  met 
the  nejfit  day,  in  Chelsea  Fields;  but  in  his  stead,  about 
three  hours  after  the  time^  caaK»  aa  officer  with  a  guar4 
to  secure  Him,  and  the  duke  would  have  shared  the.  same 
fete,  had  he  not  fortunately  kept  oat  of  the  way»  The 
next  morning  his  grace  complained  to  the  house  of  lorcls, 
of  a  breach  of  privilege,  which  produced  a  fresh  dispute 
with  the  Earl  of  Arlington.  As  soon  as  the  kiag  was 
informed  of  this  complaint,  he  gave  orders  that  the  Barl 
of  Ossory  should  be  released,  who,  on  the  instant  of  bis 
liberatios,  went  direct  to  the  bouse  of  lords  to  make  hia 
defence,  which,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  being  seat  to 
the  Tower;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  waa  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod,  but  in  two 
days  they  were  both  released. 

In  October  1670,  he  was  sent  to  Holland,  to  bring  over 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  At  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
perceiving  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  standing  by  the  king, 
be  went  boldly  up  to  him,  and  spoke  as  folWs: — "  My 
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lord,  I  know  well  that  you  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
attempt  of  Blood's  npon  my  father,  amd  if  he  comes  to  A 
violent  ead  by  any  means,  I  shalt  consider  yoii  as  the 
assassin,  and  shall  pistol  you,  thongh  yon  stood  behind  the 
king's  obair,  and  i  tell  it  yo«  in  his  nia}e9ty'»  presence*, 
that  yoQ  may  be  sure  I  shall  keep  my  word/'  In  1672  he 
had  the  commaod  of  the  Resolution,  a  third-rate  man  of 
war,  and  was  second  in  coonnand  of  the  small  squadron 
under  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  which  attacked  the  Dutch 
Smyrna  fleet,  in  the  month  of  March  in  that  year.  On  this 
occasion  he  displayed  bis  osoal  gallantry,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  honoored  with  the  highest  encomioms. 
From  the  Resolution  he  wa»  advanced  to  the  Victory,  and, 
on  the  28th  May,  1673,  was  in  the  action  off  Soothwold 
Bay,  where  he  displayed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  both  skill 
and  ooniage,  and  aa  one  of  the  seconds  of  the  Duke 
of  York  (who  is  adfaitted  by  all  parties,  to  have  behaved 
most  gallantly),  he  aeco«npan»ed  bim  through  all  hisr  dan- 
gers, i#hen  deserted  by  the  French,  and  attacked  by  the 
united  squadrons  of  De  Ruyter  and  Banckert. 

On  the  30th  of  September  he  was  elected  knight  of  th^ 
garter^  and  in  the  November  following,  he  went  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  France,  with  compliments  of  condtdence 
oa  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Early  in  the  month 
ofMay  l673,  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
of  the  bkie  squadron,  by  the  special  appointment  of 
Charles  II.  who,  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  some 
apology  to  the  rest  of  the  service,  for  raising  so  young  anr 
oflicer  tosobigh  a  post,  declared  he  did  it  in  consequence  of 
the  high  esteem  be  entertavn«d  of  the  many  signal  services 
performed  by  the  earl  on  many  occasions,  as  well  in  his 
iKMidact  during  the  preceding  summer,  as  at  other  times. 
He  served  in  this  stantion  during  the  two  engagements  that 
took  place  between  Prince  Rupert  and  the  Dutch,  on  the 
£8th  of  May  and  the  4th  of  June.  Having  hoisted  his  flag 
on  board  the  St.  Michael,  he  was  very  soon  afterwards  pro* 
moted  to  be  vice-admiral  of  the  red ;  and  it  was  to  the  gal* 
lantry  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  that  the  "  Royal  Prince"  was 
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indebted  for  her  preservatioD*,  after  she  was  8o  completely 
disabled,  )l|[^  as  to  compel  Sir  Edward  Spragge,  whose  flag 
was  on  board  her,  to  quit  her  and  go  on  board  the 
St.  George,  shattered  as  she  was.  He,  however,  contrived 
to  bring  her  o£f  in  tow  at  night,  and  then  joined  Prince 
Rupert's  squadron.  Upon  this  his  lordship  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral  of  the  red,  and  on  the  10th  of 
September,  he  displayed  the  union  flag,  as  commander-in* 
chief  of  the  whole  fleet  in  the  absence  of  Prince  Ropert, 
by  tlie  king's  special  command.  With  this  honourable 
appointment  his  naval  services  closed ;  peace  taking  place 
with  the  United  Provinces  soon  after. 

His  lordship  had  equally  the  confidence  of  the  Duke  of 
York  and  of  the  king ;  and  this  in  their  private  as  well  as 
public  concerns,  as  appears  from  his  being  the  only  noble* 
man  trusted  with  tlie  secret  of  the  duke's  first  marriage, 
and  the  person  who  actually  gave  Mrs.  Anne  Hyde  away, 
lo  1674  he  was  sent  to  Flanders,  to  accelerate  the  marriage 
of  the  Lady  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  in 
1675  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the 
admiralty. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  with  what  magic  the  different 
interests  of  political  states  convert  the  most  inveterate 
^lemies  of  yesterday,  into  the  most  strenuous  supporters 
on  the  morrow.  The  earl,  who  so  lately,  in  alliance  with 
the  French,  had  exerted  his  talents  and  bravery  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  United  Provinces,  now  assumed  a  military 
command  in  their  defence,  and  fought  against  his  former 
colleagues.  He  was  appointed  general-in-chief  of  his 
majesty's  forces  in  the  service  of  his  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces ;  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  battle,  had  the  post  of  honour 
given  him,  with  a  command  of  six  thousand  men.     In  the 

*  "  The  great  aim  of  the  Dutch  admiral  was  to  siok  or  take  the  Ro^ral 
Prioce,  but  the  Earl  (^  Otwry  and  Sir  John  Kepthome,  together  with 
Spragge  himself,  so  effectually  protected  the  disabled  vessel,  that  none  of  the 
enemy's  ire4hips  could  come  near  her,  though  this  was  often  attempted." 

Camf»bix. 
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commencemeDt  of  the  year  1678,  he  took  upon  himself  the 
commaod  of  the  British  subjects  in  the  pay  of  the  States^ 
and  at  the  clos6  of  the  war  was  continued  in  his  command 
with  extraordinary  marks  of  honour  from  the  States- 
general.  In  the  progress  of  the  campaign  that  followed, 
'  be  greatly  distinguished  himself,  especially  at  the  battle  of 
MonS|  fought  on  theSrd  of  August,  wherein  he  commanded 
the  English  troops,  and  by  his  skill  and  courage,  contri* 
buted  so  much  to  the  retreat  Marshal  Luxemburg  was 
obliged  to  make,  that  the  States  of  Holland,  the  governor 
of  the  Low  Countries,  and  even  his  catholic  majesty  him- 
self thought  fit,  in  a  letter  under  his  hand,  to  acknowledge 
the  great  services  he  performed  in  that  action^. 

He  returned  to  England  on  the  13th  of  September,  1678, 
but  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  the  high  reputation  he  had 
gained  in  his  new  occupation.  He  was  attacked  by  a 
violent  fever  in  the  month  of  July  1680,  which,  after  a 
few  days  illness,  put  a  period  to  his  existence  on  the  30th 
of  the  same  month,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
on  the  following  evening  (fearful  of  infection)  his  body 
was  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

His  eminent  loyalty  and  forward  zeal  on  all  occasions, 
to  serve  his  country  and  his  sovereign,  was  evinced  by  a 
long  series  of  brave  and  perilous  services,  which,  as  they 
rendered  him  both  honoured  and  esteemed  when  living, 
caused  him,  when  dead,  to  be  both  pitied  and  lamented. 

Mor  were  his  talents  less  in  the  senate  than  on  the  ocean, 
or  in  the  field.  His  speech,  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  in  vindication  of  his  father,  the  Duke  of 
Ormonde,  possessed  so  much  vigour  of  language,  and  was 
so  energetically  delivered,  that  it  even  confounded  that 

*  Extrad  <^a  Utter  from  St.  Deniiy  dated  Augtut  15,  N,  S, 
**  The  Earl  of  Ossory,  with  the  regfanents  of  the  king  of  England's 
wibjecti  under  his  command,  was  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  side  of 
Castleham,  in  which,  as  weU  the  officers  as  common  soldiers,  in  emulation  of 
his  lordship's  example,  who  always  charged  with  them,  behaved  themselves 
with  the  greatest  courage  and  bravery." 

In  a  letter  from  the  Hague,  written  on  the  same  occasion,  is  the  following 
expression,  '*  The  Earl  of  Ossory  and  his  troops  did  wonders.'' 
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intrepid  oratori  and  was  so  oniversally  admired^  that  it 
was  traDsmitted  to  Hollaad,  aod  there  translated  into  Duteh, 
open  which  the  Prince  of  Orange*  as  a  mark  of  his  high 
esteem  for  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  wrote  his  lordship  a  com« 
mendatory  letter. 

His  generosity  was  like  his  talents — ^almost  boundless^ 
bnt  at  the  same  time  exerted  to  noble  purposes,  and  oa 
proper  occasions.  When  he  was  commander-in-chief  of 
the  English  brigade,  and  had  the  naming  of  the  officers  of 
six  regiments,  he  evinced  his  disinterestedness  io  preferring 
none  but  men  of  merit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  directed  his 
secretary  (Mr.  Ellis)  to  take  nothing  for  their  commissions ; 
and  as  he  was,  by  this  arrangement,  deprived  of  a  coo* 
siderable  perquisite,  his  lordship  liberally  gave  him  the 
deficiency  from  his  own  purse. 

injudicious  aod  elegant  character  is  given  of  him  by 
Granger,  who  informs  us,  that  when  his  father,  the  Duke 
of  Ormonde,  was  informed  of  his  death,  he  is  reported, 
amongst  other  things,  to  have  said, ''  That  he  would  not 
exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living  son  in  Christendom." 

He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  lieutenant-general 
of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Ireland,  lord  chamberlain  to  the 
queen,  one  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  most  honourable 
privy  council  in  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland^ 
one  of  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  bed*chamber,  and  knight 
of  the  most  noUe  order  of  the  garter. 
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Ddke  of  Ormonde.  This  illustrioos  soldier,  who  united 
distinguished  braveiy  with  consummate  skill,  was  de- 
scended from  the  renowned  family  of  .Ormonde;  in  which 
talent  seemed  as  hereditary  as  titles  and  estates.  He  was 
bom  in  theeasde  of  Dublin,  on  the  ^th  of  April,  1665; 
and  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  sent  to  France,  where  be 
remained  but  a  short  time,  returning  again  to  Ireland ; 
from  whence  be  was  seat  to  England,  and  placed  in  Christ 
church   college,  Oxford,  where   be  continued  until  the 
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deatti  of  his  father.  At  the  age  of  seveDtceo  he  married 
tke  daughter  of  Lord  Rjde,  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester, 
la  1684  he  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Lusemburgbi  which 
commenced  oq  the  28th  of  April ;  and  was  terminated, 
by  the  surrender  of  the  town,  on  the  7th  of 'June  follow- 
ing. The  year  following  death  deprived  Urn  of  his  lady. 
Shortly  after  wUch  he  was  appointed  lord  of  the  bed^* 
chamber;  and  served  **  in  the  tented  field"  against  the 
Dafce  of  Monmouth  in  the  west*  A  treaty  of  siarriage, 
ivbich  had  formerly  been  'entered  upon,  was  now  revived 
and  happily  concluded,  between  him  and  Lady  Mary  So^ 
merset,  daughter  Co  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
'  On  the  28th  of  November,  1 688,  he  was  elected  a  knight 
companion  of  the  garter,  and  was  installed  on  the  6th  of 
April  following,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  and  the  £ari  of  Rochester.  About  the 
same  period  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Oxford^  in  the  room  of  his  grandfather,  and  was  installed 
at  his  own  house  in  St.  James's  square.  Oq  the  17th 
of  Pecember,  1688,  he  attended  King  J^mes  to  Salis- 
hufj,  near  which  place  he  had  fiiced  the  rendezvous  of  his 
army  ;  but,  on  the  king's  return,  he  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange  at  Sherbourne  Castle,  and  entered  Salisbury  with 
him.  From  which  city  the  Dukeof  Ormonde  with  a  party 
of  the  prince's  troops,  went  to  Oxford,  and  caused  his 
declaration  to  be  publicly  read  in  that  university.  After 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary  were  proclaimed,  and  the 
pnvy  council  chosen,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  was  made 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedobambei:,  and  attended  King 
William  to  Ireland.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyoe ;  after  which  he  was  sent  with  nine  troops  of  horse 
Jto  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  Dublin.  Thither  he  was  fol* 
lowed  by  the  king ;  and,  on  his  removing  westward,  was  sent 
by  his  majesty  from  Carlow,  with  a  party  of  horse,  to  take 
possession  of  Kilkenny,  and  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
x>f  the  adjacent  parts  from  the  depredations  of  the  enemy. 
Here  he  gave  a  splendid  entertainment  to  his  majesty,  at 
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the  caistle  belonging  to  his  grace,  which  the  Count  Lau* 
zan  had  generously  protected  from  plunder,  so  that  he 
not  only  found  his  furniture  uninjured,  but  even  his  cellars 
well  stored  with  wine. 

After  the  campaign  was  over,  his  grace,  having  been 
named  one  of  the  privy  council  for  Ireland,  returned  to 
England  in  January  1691.  He  attended  his  majesty  to 
Holland  ;  and,  at  the  Hague,  where  there  was  a  meeting 
of  the  confederates,  dudring  which  period  his  grace  was 
remarkable  for  his  magnificence  and  splendid  hospitality. 
King  James,  intending  to  invade  England,  sent  over  a 
declaration,  in  which  be  set  forth  his  right;  inviting  all 
his  subjects  to  join  him  on  his  landing,  and  promising  a 
free  pardon  to  all  but  the  persons  therein  excepted  by 
name,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Ormonde.  The 
duke,  however,  was  in  no  great  danger  of  falling  a  viotim 
to  the  resentment  of  the  exiled  monarch,  his  hopes  being 
entirely  blasted  by  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet  off 
Cape  Barfleur,  and  at  La  Hogue. 

A  better  fortune,  however,  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Flanders,  in  1693,  at  the  battle  of  Landen ;  where  Luxem- 
burgh,  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  forced  the  camp  of  King 
William,  a  position  esteemed  inaccessible.  His  majesty, 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  behaved  with  uncommon 
gallantry,  charging  the  enemy  several  times  at  the  head  of 
his  troops.  The  Duke  of  Ormonde  likewise  displayed 
distinguished  courage  during  the  sanguinary  conflict, 
making  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  one  df  Lumley's 
squadrons;  in  which  his  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and 
himself  wounded ;  when  a  soldier  was  on  the  point  of 
killing  him,  but  one  of  the  French  king's  guards,  seeing 
on  his  finger  a  rich  diamond  ring,  concluded  him  to  be  a 
person  of  distinction,  and  rescued  him  from  the  impend* 
ing  danger.  After  the  battle  he  was  carried  to  Namure, 
where  great  care  being  taken  of  him,  he  was  soon  out  of 
danger.  Here,  with  his  usual  generosity,  he  distributed 
among  the  poor  prisoners  of  the  allied  troops,  who  were 
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eoiiflnM  id  tbe  t6v^ti,  a  conddbfabM  iltib  of  ifaofaejr.  He 
was  ihortljr  aftfef  tekbhangfed  ftJir  the  Dttkte  bf  tieH^ick,  ♦►ho 
^ds  tdken  ))ri80iier  fajf  Bri^dl^f  Chiirchill. 

In  169i,  Chdrlfes  BtiUer,  fei^i.  his  gfafce's  brirthfer,  ^i(i 
crated  a  b&ix^h  bf  J^dgland,  ahU  E^i"!  of  AttUn  in  It^elartd. 

Od  the  dfd  oF  April,  idgS,  h^  embarked  At  OMV^^nd 
•1th  the  kltl^;  and  wa^  at  the  tfakin^  ot"  NaWtire;  ifhkri  M 
cott (landed  the  kicbM  trdorp  ofg^iai'dd;  Md  pH)¥ideii tidily 
eitfaped  anvt^oondedy  he  being  ofteAf  e^po^ed  to  the  de^ 
sttbetite  fitt  bf  the  besieged,  and  mtlhy  b^Irig  killed  arbund 
him. 

In  1095  his  itikj^iif,  ifci  hi5i  pi-ogre^^^  deiigiilHg  tb  ffiftk^ 
A  Visit  to  thk  nnrVer^ity  of  Oxf6td,  bis  gtkce  sat  out  to 
recelie  and  dbdiplittitot  hiiti  hs  chancellbr,  kbd,  aft^r  th^ 
tlsual  cereMionies  hM  be^n  gotke  throdgh  bf  presenting 
his    iriajesiy  vfiih  a   larg^   £bgiish  Bible,   a  Commo^ 
Prayer  Book,  the  pidtes  bf  the  tTnivefsity,  and  a  piilir  bf 
gold  friflged  glov^^,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  and  A 
choice  concert  of  music  ivas    pffovided    to   regale   bis 
majesty,  as  they  expected  he  woald  do  the  nniversity  the 
faonoar  to  dine  with  them.    But  Boyer  relates,  thtlt  tlie 
Duke  of  Ormonde  h^vihg  comrtiunicated  to  his  Aiaj^sty, 
M  anonymous  letter,  addressed  to  his  gretbe,  tfnd  dfbpped 
ib  the  street  ttie  day  before,  wherein  infoi'mation  was 
givib  of  a  pretended  d^i^n  to  poiion  the  king  at  an 
entertainment,   hii   toajesty,  tVithout  reflectibg    on   Ai^ 
groundlessness  of  a  feport  which  was  undoubtedly  raised 
by  his  enemies,  resolved  neitheif  to  eat  nor  drink;  and 
immediate^  took  bis^  departure  for  Windsor,  declaring,  as 
af  f^asoti  for  his  shon  stay,  abd  his  not  goiug  to  s^e  the 
colleges,  th^t  ''  this  Was  U  Visit  of  kitidiless,  Aot  of  curfo^ 
sity,  haTing  before  seen  th^  university." 

Kii^g  William  died  on  the  Sth  of  March,  1702;  and 
was  succeeded  by  Queen  Anne,  Who,  shortly  after  her  acces- 
siob^  declared  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  commander'-in^chief 
of  all  the  land  forces  t6  be  employed  on  board  the  fleet. 

It  h  necessary,  however,  to  state,  that,  prior  to  King 
Wifliam's  death,  a  scheme  liad  beei^  eontsert^  to  bissi^ge 
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Cadiz  bj  sea  and  land.  Hiis  plan  was  now  pat  in  eze^ 
cution ;  and  t^e  Duke  of  Ormonde,  with  an  immense  force^ 
sailed  with  Admiral  Sir  George  Rook,  on  the  intended 
expedition,  on  the  first  of  Julj;  and  on  the  8th  of  the 
same  month  were  obliged  to  put  into  Torbay ,  on  account 
of  contrary  winds;  but  on  the  same  day  month  the  whole 
fleet  made  the  rock  of  Lisbon ;  and,  after  having  held 
several  councils  of  war,  the  Duke  gave  orders  for  landing 
the  troops  on  the  15th  ultimo,  which  orders  were  strictly 
obej'ed;  and  every  battalion  acting  with  great  bravery, 
they  drove  the  Spaniards  before  them  in  all  directions. 
Upon  landing  his  grace  gave  the  strictest  orders,  upon 
pain  of  death,  that  the  inhabitants  should  in  no  ways  be 
plundered ;  and  then  marched  the  army  against  Port  St* 
Mary;  but  these  orders  were  very  ill  obeyed,  for  both 
the  soldiers  and  sailors,  being  both  thirsty  and  fatigued, 
got  to  the  wine  cellars,  where  they  drank  plentifully,  and 
immediately  both  commenced  plundering,  nor  was  it  in 
the  power  of  their  officers  to  prevent  them.  Afterwards 
his  grace  went  to  Vigo,  where  he  took  and  burnt  several 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  and  brought  away  an  immense 
booty  ;  the  galleons  that  were  then  in  the  harbour,  being 
very  richly  laden.  He  sailed  with  Sir  George  Rook,  on 
the  IQth  October,  for  England;  leaving  behind  him  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  with  about  twenty  ships,  to  watch  the 
station.  On  the  7th  of  November  following  he  arrived  in 
the  Downs,  and  the  same  day  landed  at  Deal.  He  arrived 
in  London  the  next  morning,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  and  deserved  marks  of  favour  by  her  majesty,  and 
with  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  populace.  On  the  14th 
of  the  same  month  the  queen  commanded  a  public  thanks- 
giving for  the  late  victories,  and  announced  her  intention 
of  attending  divine  worship,  jn  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  for 
that  purpose  on  the  15th  of  December. 

In  1703  his  grace  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire* 
land,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  left  London  for  Chester  to 
embark  for  that  station;  where,  after  having  filled  the 
high  station  to  which  he  was  appointed  to  the  satisfactioo 
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of  all  parties,  he  returned  to  Eogbnd  ia  March  1 704;  bat 
went  back  again  to  Ireland  oo  the  15th  of  November  foU 
lowing.  He  arrived  a  secood  time  in  England  in  the  year 
1705;  and  in  1708  was  sworn  a  privy  counsellor  of  the 
two  united  kingdoms,  England  and  Scotland,  On  the 
Ist  of  October,  1 7 1 1,  his  grace  was  once  more  made  lord* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  landed  at  Dnnlany  on  the  3rd 
of  July  following,  and  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  he  was 
received  with  unbounded  acclamations. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough*s  conduct  having  displeased 
the  queen,  her  majesty  removed  him  from  all  his  employ«v 
ments,  and  nominated  the  Duke  of  Ormonde,  in  January 
1712,  commander-in-chief  of  her  majesty's  forces ;  and,  in 
February,  he  received  his  commission  of  captain-general, 
and  was  made  colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  foot  guards* 
On  the  9th  of  April  he  proceeded  from  London  to  Flanders, 
and  arrived  on  the  6th  of  May  at  the  city  of  Tournay, 
where  he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Albe^r 
marie,  and  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  On  the  23rd,  after 
having  viewed  the  fortifications  of  Doiiaj,  be  reviewed 
the  right  wing  of  the  first  line  of  his  army ;  and,  after  the 
review,  entertained  the  Prince  Eugene  and  the  general 
officers  of  both  armies  at  dinner.  Upon  a  second  review 
of  the  army,  between  Douay  and  Marchiennes,  it  was 
found  to  consist  of  two  hundred  aqd  qinety-five  squadrons 
and  one  hundred  and  forty-three  battalions,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  122,250  eifective  men.  With  these  forces, 
the  generals  marched  towards  the  enemy;  but  the  Duke, 
of  Ormonde  declared  to  Prince  Eugene,  that  the  queen, 
having  a  prospect  that  the  negociations  of  peace  would 
prove  successful,  had  given  him  orders  not  to  act  oSeor 
sively  against  the  enemy,  but  that  his  orders  did  not 
extend  to  a  sieg^;  whereupon  the  confederates  set  down 
before  Quesnoy.  On  the  24th  of  June,  the  Duke  of 
Qrmonde,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he  had  received  froa> 
court,  sent  to  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  deputies  of  tbe 
states  attending  the  army,  to  desire  a  conference  with 
tbem  the  pe^t  day;  wh^r^in  be  acquainted  \h^m9  that 
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be  had  received  orders  from  her  majesty  to  publish,  wt^in 
three  days,  a  suspensioa  of  arms  for  two  months,  between 
hit  army  and  the  French,  and  to  send  a  detachment  to 
take  possession  of  Dunkirk,  whieh  place  the  King  of 
France  would  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a 
security  for  the  performance  of  his  promises.  He  Kke- 
wise  proposed,  that  the  like  suspension  of  arms  should  be 
published  in  the  confederate  army.  He  suspended  for 
some  days,  when  the  allies  not  agreeing;  to  the  suspension, 
he  marched  off  with  the  British  troops;  of  which  the 
allies  soon  felt  the  fatal  effects.  Their  army,  commanded 
by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  being  completely  routed  by 
MarshalVillars;  and  other  advantages  obtained  by  the 
enemy.  ^ 

On  the  25th  of  June,  the  duke  sent  a  trumpet  to  Marsha! 
Villars,  to  acquaint  him  that  he  had  received  a  copy  of  the 
preliminaries,  signed  by  the  Marquis  de  Torcy. 

The  campaign  having  terminated,  and  both  the  French 
and  confederate  armies  going  now  into  winter  quarters, 
the  duke  thought  his  stay  in  the  country  was  no  longer 
necessary,  and  therefore  made  a  request  to  the  queen,  that 
he  might  have  leave  to  return  to  England.  Accordingly, 
on  21st  October,  Lord  Bolingbroke  sent  him  word  that  the 
queen  permitted  his  coming  home  as  soon  as  he  should 
think  fit;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  duke  set  sail  and 
landed  therein  on  the  1st  of  November ;  and  waited  on  the 
queen,  at  Windsor,  on  the  4th,  and  was  most  graciously 
jeceived. 

On  the  10th  June,  T71S,  the  Duke  of  Ormonde  joined 
in  commission  with  the  lord  chancellor  and  l^oid  steward 
of  her  majesty's  household,  declaretl  and  notified  the  royal- 
assent  to  several  acts  of  parliament. 

On  King  George  the  First's  accession  ta  the  throne,  his 
majesty  sent  Lord  Townshend,  his  new  secretary  of  state 
(having  before  his  arrival  removed  Lord  Bolingbroke)  to 
inform  his  grace  that  he  had  no  longer  occasion  for  his  ser- 
vices, but  would  be  glad  to  see  him  at  court.  His  grace  was 
also  left  out  of  the  new  privy  council;  but  named  fbr  that 
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of  Irelaad*  The  party,  which  had  kitely  been  kept  nnder, 
having  now,  \a  a  great  measare,  engrossed  the  king,  to 
whom  they  had  long  before  hi^  acceBsion  made  their  coart, 
were  reaolred  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root,  and  to  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  their  opposers,  ever,  for  the  future,  to 
break  ia  upon  their  possesaion  of  the  royal  favour;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  duke  was  impeached  of  high 
treason  by  Mr.  secretary  Stanhope.  Several  spoke  in  be- 
half of  his  grace,  aiaoag  whom  waa  Sir  Joseph  JekylL 
The  ckike,  however,  did  BOt  think  it  advisable  to  attempt 
weathei ing  a  storm  which  he  saw  levelled  alT  before  it, 
but  withdrew  privately  from  his  house  at  RicbiBond  to 
France;  porior  to  which,  by  authentic  acts,  he  resigntcl  the 
chanoeUorabip  of  Oxford  and  the  high^stewardship  of 
Westminster ;  to  both  which  dignities  bis  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  was  elected. 

His  grace  has  been  censnred  for  thus  qaittiog  Englaad  ^ 
bvt  he  knew  too  well  who  were  bi»  peraectttors.  He  was 
thoroughly  aeqaain ted  both  with  their  priaeipksand  views ; 
and  was  too  wise  to  trust  hh  head)  not  to  their  mercy, 
but  to  their  disposal.  As  soon  as  it  was  publicly  knowa 
Aat  the  duke  had  withdrawn  hinself,  dn  the  S^th  of  August, 
articles  of  impeachment  were  pead  agaiiisl  him  in  the  bouse 
of  commons;  and,  shortly  aiAer,  a  biH  was  brought  ia  to 
summon  him  to  surrender  by  the  10th  of  September,  and 
Oft  default  thereof  to  attaint  him  of  i^igh  treason ;  which 
passed  both  houses^  and  received  the  royal  assent.  The 
Duke,  having- neglected  lo  obey  this  summons,  the  house 
of  lorda  ordered  the  earl  mars^barf  to  erase  his  name  out  06 
the  list  of  peer8«  Hie  arm»  also  were  erased;  and  bi9 
achievements,  as  knight  of  the  garter,  were  taken  dowft 
from  St.^ George's  chapel  at  Windsor.  The  commons  of 
keianii  also  brought  ia  a  bill  to  attaint  him;  and  offered  a 
rewacd.  of  10,000/.  for  his^  head.  Inventories  were  takea 
of  all.  hisi  personal  estate;  and  both  that  and  bis  real^ 
vested  in  the  crown.- 

His  grace,  stripped  of  all  support,  attd'  in   a  foreign 
country,  was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  some  service 
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for  subsistence.  He  was  not  long  in  France,  (wbdrelie 
bad  taken  tbe  title  and  name  of  Colonel  Comerford,)  before 
be  bad  an  invitation  from  t)ie  court  of  Spain,  wbo  were 
eager  to  embrace  so  brave  and  skilful  a  commander^ 
and  it  is  reported,  tbat  he  commanded  a  body  of  troops 
destined  to  make  a  descent  upon  England;  buttbis  iofor^^ 
mation  rested  not  on  good  authority. 

His  grace  bad,  from  tbe  court  of  Spain,  a  pension  of 
2000  pistoles,  and  be  cbose  Avignon  for  bis  retreat,  wbere 
he  lived  completely  secluded  from  tbe  world.  He  was 
berCi  in  174 1,  solicited  by  the  court  of  Seville  to  accept  a 
command,  but  he  excused  himself  by  alleging  his  great 
Cige  and  infirmities.  His  grace  was  here,  (as  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  bis  long  life)  remarkable  for  bis  bene* 
vol^nce  and  hospitality.  He  had  divine  service  performed 
in  bis  house  twice  eVery  Sunday,  and  on  every  Wedoes^ 
day  and  Friday  morning  thro'ughout  tbe  year,  at  which  all 
bis  protestant  tenants  were  obliged  to  be  present  Tbe 
sacrament  was  administered  to  tbe  family  once  a  quarter. 
He  never  prepared  for  bed,  or  went  abroad  in  tbe  morning, 
till  he  had  withdrawn  for  an  hour  in  bis  closet.  He  bad 
public  assemblies  twice  a  week,  at  which,  though  he 
assumed  great  cheerfulness  and  pleasantry,  it  was  evideni 
to  all,  that  it  was  merely  assumed  through  respect  to  bit 
Visitors* 

Ia  October  1?45  he  complained  of  a  loss  of  appetite^ 
tod  at  length  grew  too  weak  to  walk,  which  complaints 
increasing,  the  physician  who  attended  him  sent  for  two 
others  from  Montpelier,  ^nd  after  a  consultation,  con« 
eluded  on  taking  some  blood  from  him,  and  in  two  days 
afterwards  (Nov.  I6),  about  seven  o'clock  in  tbe  eveningi 
be  quitted  this  world  with  tbe  consoling  hope  of  enjoying 
a  better.  His  body  was  embalmed,  and  brought,  tbe  May 
following,  through  France  to  England,  lodged  in  the  Jeru- 
salem chamber,  and  soon  after  interred  in  tbe  vault  of  bis 
ancestors  in  King  Henry  Vll.'s  chapel,  the  bishop  of 
Rochester,  attended  by  a  full  choir,  performing  tbe  a 
inony* 
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Thus  died,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  a  brave  soldier,  and 
prudent  general,  whose  reward  for  splendid  achievements 
was  a  thirty  years  exile. 

When  we  consider  the  difficult  part  he  had  given  him 
by  Queen  Anne  to  act  in  Flanders,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  an  individual  of  no  ordinary  powers, — ^suffice 
it,  however,  to  observe,  such  was,  and  such  will  be  the 
fate  of  those,  on  whom  the  sun  of  royal  favour  sheds  not 
bis  benefic  beams. 

A  word  or  two  must  be  added  to  biographers.  It  is  an 
absolute  fact  that  only  one  biographical  dictionary*  can  be 
produced,  in  which  the  name  of  this  eminent  individual  is 
to  be  found.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that,  after  this  unam- 
iradictabk  declaration,  the  worthy  native  of  the  land  of 
Saints,  will  be  ceased  to  be  laughed  at,  who,  compiling  a 
dictionary,  omitted  the  letter  S,  which  he  appeared  totally 
to  have  forgottenf. 
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iVas  a  native  of  Cork,  and  painted  figures  and  land' 
scapes.  He  was  accustomed  to  paint  that  grotesque 
assemblage  usually  to  be  found  in  ale-houses,  on  panel, 
which  he  executed  with  great  ingenuity.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  several  seasons  as  scene-painter  to  Crow 
Street  theatre,  when  that  establishment  was  under  the 
management  of  Spranger  Barry.  His  distresses  at  times 
were  so  numerous,  that  he  was  compelled  to  paint  signs, 
and  coach  panels  for  the  present  wants  of  a  numerous 
family.    . 

^  Flloyd's  BiblioUieca  Biographica,  a  well  written  work  in  S  vda.  Svor 
pabliskied  in  the  year  1760. 
t  Philip  F&tsgibbon,  an  eminent  mathematician. 
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Was  a  fnaa,  whose  powers  ever  might  be  tcolj  termed 
great,  and  at  tiHaes  striking*  He  was  exactly  eight  feet 
kighy  afi4  After  (iff  decease^  wbieb  ooooriied  on  the  1st  of 
June,  1785,  he  measared  eight  feet  four  inches. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated  by  ezoessive 
drinking,  to  which  he  was  always  addicted,  bat  more  par* 
ticularly  since  his  loss  of  all  his  property,  which  be  had 
iavested  in  a  single  hanl^  note  of  700/. 

In  his  bst  moments  (it  has  b^Sen  said)  he  veqaested  tha( 
his  ponderous  remains  migfat  be  thrown  into  the  8ea>  in 
ofder  that  bis  bones  might  be  placed  far  out  of  the  reach 
af  the  ebirorgioal  frateroity ;  in  oouseqfieQee  of  which, 
the  body  was  pipped  on  board  a  vessel  to  be  coBreyed  to 
the  Downs,  to  be  sunk  in  twenty  fathom  water. 

The  veracity  of  this  report,  however,  has  been  ques- 
tioned, as  it  is  well  known  at  the  time  of  Byrne's  decease 
he  excited  a  great  deal  of  pubKc  curiosity,  and  somebody 
is  s^uspe^ied  of  having  invented  the  above,  to  amose 
tb^ms^lv^,  and  the  w;orJd  at  kirge. 

The  fidU^wiog  story  has  been  related  of  many  tall  men, 
but  it  certainly  origiaat;ed  iu  the  individual  now  be&re  us ; 
3ei9g  oeceissarjly  obliged  to  walk  out  very  early  in  the 
moifningy  or  not  at  all,  he  used  to  startle  tbe  watchmen, 
who  at  that  hour  were  parading  the  struts,  by  taking  off 
t))e  top9  of  ^he  lamps,  and  lighting  his  pipe  at  the  flaaie 
Mfitbio^ 
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Was  an  excellent  ipiuiature  p^ii^t^^ai^fil  b^Qili  iff  Pub^Qt 
in  which  city  he  died  about  the  year  1810.  He  practised 
during  a  short  time  in^  London.— With  a  superior  under- 
standing and  much  benevolence  of  heart,  he  mingled  a 
dash  of  eccentricity,  which  not  unfrequently  drew  on  him 
'the  animadversion  of  his  friends,  who  mistook   that  for 
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caprice  which  was  unhappily  a  constitutional  infirmity^ 
and  which  settled  a  short  time  before  his  death  into  con- 
firmed insanity  .T*-And  many,  «ko  as  frioads  or  employers 
^ftye  Ifff^  gratified.  vW^  sitti^  ^o  \ii%  or  wUh  hipi,  ligr 
^i^  afu^ic^  ^(m  of  conyfucs^titji^i  ^nd  evident  exjQ^l^enc^ 

9f  f^^W^fh  «Py  PV\^B*  feel  pism4  »ho^W  thi^  s%ht 
trH)fltp  to  ^lis  wW9ry;  M^Pfl^.tP  W^  ^Hejr  obsjerv^tioa. 
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Wa*  a  protpt^p^  pf  bfi:  ilj^^tripa?  cowUjwpfli^,  Con- 
stantia  Grierson,  as  in  the  dead  lapguag^  we  are  ^oj^ 
^'fliQ  v^i^^qritifi^Uy  C9ri=^9t,k"9Qd  ^^  ^qus^ly  w^U  groMided 
ip.  t^  i|[io4frQ,  Uei;  at^ipmentl|  were  pot  solely  Uterary) 
t^fl  Wipor,  (kl?K>Mgi^  pfilh^P^  tp  n^f  ny)  tbe  n\or^  iatei:e8tiqg 
9o4  ^ifw^iiy^  ^c6pi¥^pl;&hm?At$  of  i^usip  i^id  i^  sistejc 
%rt^  W*W  hfr'«  i^  pej^ff^ljcyi^i  Sb/?  waa  pp^f ssed  of  a  con- 
ti4er#blp  foftw^  i^t  %he  Vri|e,>^ed  i^iiphes  9^  tbe  pieaos  of 
^iH»  gwd  tq  p<he||,  §p^  hei;  cppspicftous  fup^riority  tpi 
libe.  gepf^wlityi  of  bf»r  i|?;p»  w*s  cib?fiurq4  l?y  tier  ^^cesji-vet 
dik£4qnQ9  an4  pneoa^p^op^Af^r  Sb^  vi(t^s  UIf<rwi^  epii- 
ne^tfy  ccA^piopprti^  ip  tbe  ei^ei^pi^  qf  qvery  9l^istMggt 

Sbe  was  th^>  e]468il  daughter  9^  t^  iatf^  B^obect  Byrncj, 
Saq.  of  CabiAleely,  md  died  at  (1^  >i;eip{^tpre  age  of 
QHieteen^iA  18.14»al;  \bei  isl^  of  A^^d/^ir^,  «rbit|ier  sjl^e 
bf d  i»p^ed  for  ibe.  be^&t  pf  her  h^^Ub* . 

**  When  age,  all  patient,  and  without  regret, 
lies  down  in  peace,  and  psy&  the  ganoral  debt^ 
'T»  ^i»«Kpc|^  «^t  iiwafly  to  <ie  jlq^ 
The  death  of  those  who  relish  life  no  more : 
But  when  fair  youth,  that  every  promise  ^ve, 
Sheds  her  sweet  blossom  in  the  lasthig  grave^ 
AH  eye»  o'«rflttw  inMi.mapy  a  alreaming  Ust^ 
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JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN. 

Xhis  high-gifted  individaal,  whose  genius,  wit,  and 
eloquence  have  rendered  him  an  ornament  to  his  age  and 
country,  affords  a  striking  instance  of  tbe  buoyancy  of  a 
superior  miud  on  the  flood  of  early  adversity;  and  which, 
in  spite  of  all  impediments,  raised  him  from  the  humblest 
state  of  friendless  obscurity,  not  only  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  tlie  legal  profession  which  he  adorned,  but  to 
the  most  honourable  distinctions  of  an  independent  senator 
and  incorruptible  patriot. 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  a  descendant  from  Irish  ancestors ; 
his  first  paternal  stock,  in  the  country  so  justly  proud  of 
his  name,  was  a  scion  from  a  northern  English  family, 
named  Co  aw  en  ;  who  found  his  way  to  the  sister  island 
as  a  soldier,  in  the  army  of  Cromwell ;  but,  from  tbe 
humble  fortunes  of  his  posterity,  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  land  be  helped  to 
subjugate,  like  many  other  adventurers  in  the  train  of  the 
Usurper,  whose  descendants  have  long  stood  high  in  rank 
and  fortune.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  cmcestry  of  this 
eminent  man,  than  that  his  father  James  Curran  filled  the 
humble  office  of  seneschal  in  the  manor  court  of  New- 
Market,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  scanty  emolument 
from  which,  with  the  produce  of  a  smaU  farm,  were  bb 
only  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  a  growing  family .^ 
The  maiden  name  of  his  wife  was  Philpot.  She  was 
descended  of  a  respectable  stock  in  that  county,  and 
although  John,  her  eldest  son,  who  bore  also  the  name 
of  his  mother  as  an  additional  prenomen,  could  boast  no 
hereditary  talents  on  the  side  of  his  father,  whose  educa* 
tion  and  capacity  were  as  hamble  as  his  rank  ;  he  derived 
from  his  mother  that  native  genius,  which,  moulded  by 
her  early  example,  and  cherished  by  her  instruction,  laid 
the  basis  of  that  celebrity  which  afterwards  so  highly  dis* 
tinguished  her  favourite  Boy.  Though  young  Curran 
from  the  first  dawn  of  intellect  in  his  puerile  days,  gave 
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i»minelit  proofs  that  the  seeds  of  wit  and  talents  were 
Aot  spariDgly  sowd  in  his  composition,  the  humble  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents  afforded  no  prospect  of  an  edu- 
Nation  to  bring  out  the  native  lustre  of  his  capacity ;  and 
but  for  circumstances  wholly  fortuitous,  he  might  have 
lived  and  died  with  fame,  no  higher  than  that  of  a  village 
wit,  and  the  chance  of  succeeding  to  his  father's  office. 

Such  might  have  been  the  fate  of  Curran,  were  he  placed 
in  any  soil  less  congenial  to  the  growth  of  his  young  intel- 
lect, or  any  guidance  less  favourable  than  that  of  a  mother, 
whose  native  capacity  Was  his  best  inheritance,  whose  cut-* 
ture  ''  taught  his  young  ideas  how  to  shoot/'  and  whom 
he  loved  and  venerated  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  existence. 
The  village  school  received  him  as  an  early  pupil,  where 
he  soon  evinced  a  capacity  superior  to  his  little  ragged 
companions;  and  in  the  hours  of  play  he  proved  his  supe-* 
riority  in  all  the  variegated  sciences  of  marbles  and  chuck* 
farthing,  and  evinced  a  sportive  fancy  in  all  the  arch 
pranks,  and  practical  stratagems  of  the  play-ground.  His 
father,  even  if  he  had  capacity,  had  little  leisure  to  attend 
to  the  progress  of  his  8on*s  education.  The  youngster  was 
therefore  left  to  follow  his  own  devices,  snd  pursue  the 
bent  of  his  humour  in  every  species  of  lively  fun  and  arch 
eccentricity.  At  fair^,  where  wit  and  whiskey  alternately 
excited  the  laugh  and  the  wrangle ;  ai  wakes,  the  last  social 
obsequies  to  the  dead  in  the  village,  at  which  sorrow  and 
minh  in  turns  beguiled  each  other,  young  Curran  was 
always  present<-«now  a  mime,  and  now  a  mourner.  The 
prophecies  of  the  more  serious  began  to  augur  most  unfa* 
vourably  to  the  future  fortunes  of  young  Pickle,  while  he 
was  the  favourite  of  all  the  cheerful.  The  court  of  his 
father  was  quite  scandalised,  but  all  acknowledged  him  the 
legitimate  heir  of  his  mother's  wit.  A  new  scene,  how- 
ever, occurred  in  the  amusements  of  the  village,  in  which 
young  Curran  made  his  dibiU  as  a  principal  actor  with 
much  6clai  to  his  comic  fame,  and  which  through  life  be 
to<^k  great  pleasure  to  relate  as  one  of  his  first  incentives 
to  eloquence,  especially  to  that  part  of  it  which  Demoi* 
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thenas  urges  as  the  first,  secondi  and  third  essential  to  the 
succeis  of  an  orator, — namely,  aetion.  The  itiaerant  ex- 
hibitor of  a  street  puppet-show,  in  the  course  of  his  tour^ 
^rived  at  New-Markec^  much  to  the  edification  and  amuse- 
meol  of  the  staring  crowd;  and  the  comic  feats  of  Mr. 
Punch,  s^nd  the  eloquence  of  his  man,  superseded  every 
other  topic  of  conversation.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
second  named  actor  in  this  drama  was  seized  with  sicknessj 
and  the  whole  establishment  was  threatened  with  ruin. 
But  little  Philpoty  who  was  a  constant  member  of  the 
auditory,  and  eagerly  imbibed  at  eyes  and  ears  the  whole 
exhibitionji  proposed  himself  to  the  manager,  as  a  vohini> 
teer  substitute  for  Punch's  man.  This  offer  from  so  young 
and  promising  an  amateur^  was  gladly  accepted  by  the 
manager,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  advantages  of  an  arch 
young  comedian,  acquainted  with  all  the  characters,  and 
local  history  of  the  place  ;  but  the  youug  actor  declined 
salaifyy  and  only  stipulated,  that  he  should  remain  per- 
fectly incog,  and  that  his  name  was  not  to  be  kuowc^ 
which  condition  of  the  treaty  the  manager  fahhfuily  kept. 
The  success  of  the  substitute  was  quite  miraculous;  kar 
meikse  crowds  attended  every  performance;  the  new  actor 
vas  universally  admired,  and  tbe  crouded  audaeAces  were 
asitoiiished  at  the  knowledge  he  displayed.  He  developed 
the  village  politics,  pourtrayed  all  charactersn  described 
tbe  fairs^  blajkhed  the  wake  seetets,.  earicaiured  the  specf^ 
lalora,  disclosed  evecy  private  wionr,  detailed  all  the 
aaandal  of  the  village,. and  attacked  with  httiiiorou&  ridicule 
even  the  sacerdotal  dignity  of  the  parish  priest.  But  tbia 
was  tiie  signal  fbr  general  outcry  ;  satire  had  transgressed 
its  due  limits ;  and  men  wo4  mftideos  vrbo  laughed  at  their 
neighbour's  pictures^  and  pretended  to  recognise  tbei« 
owo».  were  horrified  at  anch  profiine  fafniUarity  with  the 
d^y-*  Religion,  as  un  larger  theatre^  was  the  8ciipe<* 
goali»  and  sefUeaee  of  punishment  Wi«s  unMii^ipusJy  pasaed 
on  Mr.  PiiDch  and  bi»  mein ;  tb^  mMager,.  however,,  keps 
the  gmod  secret,  and  bJA  prudence  prevented  any  iaqjurjfi 
after  sudh  dttogerous  celebrity,,  and  Cunan,  who  was 
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through  life  in  his  confivial  hours,  the  soul  of  mir^,  fre- 
quently declared  that  he  Ueirer  produced  such  an  effect 
upon  any  audience  as  in  the  hnmble  character  of  Mr* 
Punch's  man. 

As  years  advanced,  the  chance  of  better  fortune  begah 
to  dawn,  and  the  reader  shall  have  the  first  auspicious  in-* 
ctdent  in  his  own  words : — ^*  I  was  at  this  time  a  litthn 
ragged  apprentice  to  every  kind  of  idleness  and  mischief; 
all  day  studying  whatever  was  eccentric  in  those  older, 
and  half  the  night  practising  it  for  the  amusement  of  thoS^ 
who  were  younger  than  myself.  Heaven  only  knows 
where  it  would  have  ended;  but,  as  my  poor  mother  said| 
'  I  was  born  to  be  a  great  lOddn/ 

^  One  morning  while  playing  at  marbles  with  my  ragged 
playmates  in  the  village  ball-court,  the  gibe  and  the  jest, 
and  the  plunder  went  gaily  round ;  those  who  won,  laughed, 
and  those  who  lost^  cheated.  Suddenly  a  stranger  appeared 
amongst  us  of  a  venerable  but  cheerful  aspect.  His  ap^ 
pearance  gave  no  restraint  to  our  merry  assemblage.  But 
he  seemed  pleased  and  delighted.  He  was  a  benevolent 
creature,  and  the  days  of  ioFancy  (after  all,  the  happiest 
of  our  lives)  perhaps  rose  to  his  memory.  God  bless  him ! 
I  think  1  see  his  form  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century, 
just  as  he  stood  before  me  in  the  ball  court.  His  name 
was  Boyse ;  he  was  the  rector  of  New-Market ;  to  me  he 
took  a  particular  fancy ;  I  was  winnings  and  full  of  wag- 
gery, thinking  and  saying  every  thing  eccentric,  and  by 
no  means  a  miser  of  my  flashes.  Every  one  was  weleame 
to  share  them,  and  I  bad  plenty  to  spare  after  freigbtmg 
the  company.  Some  sweet-cakes  easily  bribed  me  home 
with  htm;  be  seemed  delighted  with  the  casual  acquirement 
of  such  a  disciple;  he  undertook  my  tuition,  taught  me 
my  grammar  and  classical  rudia>ents;  and  having  taught 
me  all  he  had  leisure  to  teach,  he  sent  me  to  the  classical 
8cho(d  of  a  Doctor  Carey,  at  Middleton,  where  my  young 
capacity  received  the  first  stimulus  of  eflfective  advance- 
ment, to  whieli  I  am  indebted  for  all  my  better  fortune  in 
life." 
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At  this  school  young  Corran  became  tbe  class-fellow  of 
some  young  ti/ros,  not  then  of  prospects  much  superior  to 
his  own;  but  who  afterwards  in  life  experieDced  elevated 
fortunes,  and  became  bis  intimate  and  attached  friends. 

* 

At  this  school  also  the  promising  proofs  of  young  Curran's 
capacity  attracted  the  benevolent  protection  of  a  generous 
lady,  appositely  named  AUworthyi  who  undertook  to  bear 
the  charge  of  his  education;  and  in  the  family  of  this 
amiable  gentlewoman,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related 
through  his  maternal  connection,  and  also  in  the  family  of 
the  Wrixons  and  others  of  highly  respectable  rank  in  that 
part  of  the  county,  he  was  received  as  a  welcome  visitant, 
not  only  during  bis  scholastic  years,  but  afterwards  during 
his  college  vacations;  and  here  it  was,  as  he  himself 
frequently  declared,  that  he  formed  the  first  notions  of  elo** 
quence. 

The  wakesy  that  is  to  say,  the  assemblages  of  tbe  neigh* 
hours  in  melancholy  convention  round  the  bodies  of  tbe 
deceased,  during  tbe  nights  that  pass  between  death  and 
intermiSnt,  form  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  occasion^ 
amusements  of  as  Irish  village,  and  no  incurious  charac^ 
teristic  in  the  customs  of  the  country.  The  body  of  the 
deceased  is  laid  out  in  a  large  room  upon  a  bedstead  or 
table,  and  covered  by  a  sheet  with  the  face  only  exposed ; 
sprigs  of  rosemary,  mint,  and  thyme,  flowers  and  odorous 
herbage  are  spread  over  the  coverlidj  and  the  corpse  is 
surmounted  by  plates  of  snufl^  and  tobacco  to  regale  the 
visitants.  Tobacco  pipes  are  plentifully  distributed  for  tbe 
purpose  of  fumigation,  and  to  counteract  any  unwholesome 
odours  from  the  dead  body.  In  tbe  ancient  Irish  families^ 
or  those  wherein  civil  refinements  have  not  exploded  old 
customs,  tmo  and  sometimes  four  female  bards  attend  on 
those  mournful  occasions,  who  are  expressly  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  lamentation:  this  is  probably  a  relique  of 
druidical  usage  coeval  with  the  Phcanician  ancestry;  and 
they  sing,  by  turns,  their  song  of  death  in  voices  sweet  and 
piercing,  but  in  tones  the  inost  melancholy  and  affect* 
ing.    They  string  together,  in  rude  extempore  verse,  ^q 
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genealogy  and  family  history,  and  they  recount  all  the 
exploits^  the  virtues,  and  even  the  very  dresses,  conversa- 
tbns^  and  endearing  manners  of  the  deceased.    To  those 
who  understand  these  funereal  songs,  for  they  are  chaanted 
in  Irish,  the  scene  is  deeply  affecting,  and  even  with  those 
who  do  not,  the  piercing  tone  of  grief  excites  the  deepest 
sympathy,  and  the  whole  assemblage  are  bathed  in  tears : 
great  numbers  of  candles  are  lighted  in  the  room,  and 
every  thing  wears  the  aspect  of  melancholy.    But,  to 
relieve  the  mourners  from  the  woe-'fraught  scene,  an  adja- 
cent room  is  appropriated  to  purposes  directly  opposite, 
as  if  to  banish  the  woe  excited  in  the  first.     Here  there 
appears  a  display  of  different  ages,  characters,  and  passions, 
all  the  young  and  the  old;  the  serious  and  the  comical; 
the  grave  and  the  gay  of  the  lower  classes  assemble.     No 
where  does  the  real  genius  and  humour  of  the  people  so 
strongly  appear,  tragedy,  comedy,  broad  farce,  pantomime, 
match-making,  love-making,  speech-making,  song-making, 
and  story-telling,  and  all  that  is  comical  in  the  genuine 
Irish  charactei',  develop  themselves  with  the  most  fantasti- 
cal freedom  in  the  rustic  melo-drame;  the  contrasted  scenes 
succeed  each  other  as  quick  as  thought;  there  is  a  melan<« 
choly  in  their  mirth,  and  a  mirth  in  their  melancholy,  like 
that  which  pervades  their  national  music,  and  the  opposite 
passions  alternatdy.  prevail,  like  light  and  shade  playing 
upon  the  surface  of  a  sullen  stream.    The  people  come 
many  miles  to  one  of  those  serio-comic  assemblies;  refresh- 
ments of  cakes,  whiskey,  and  ale  are  distributed  between 
the  acts  to  the  visitants,  who  sit  up  all  night;  but  the 
grand  feast  is  reserved  to  precede  the  funereal  obsequies. 
A  whole  hecatomb  of  geese,  turkies,  fowls,  and  lambs  are 
sacrificed  spme  days  before  for  the  occasion,  and  the  friends, 
acquaintances,  and  neighbours  of  the  deceased  are  regaled 
with  an  abundant  cold  collation,  and  plenty  of  ale,  spirits, 
and  wine :  while  the  company  of  the  lowet  order  assemble 
in  the  exterior  barn  or  court-yard,  and  are  feasted  with 
baskets  of  cakes  and  tubs  of  ale.     When  the  funeral  seta 
put  for  the  place  of  interment|  the  road  for  miles  is  covered 
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by  cm  itn{)efVhHls  Ct6td,  bbrft^  add  fd<M(  ibiiietiDMft  ib  fb4» 
Bttcilbef  of  geir«ml  thoosfttidd,  ^t>^o)*ily  if  tbie  d^ceM^  Tiii 
A  perton  in  ordteflfy  respect  ot  «8t^ttl  with  hig  itolghbotthi. 
Tb6  *«fifr  b^fore-idebtititti^d  form  the  pr6e(fMioh,  ^nld,  at 
iiitertals,  redew  the  bymtl  at  gri^f,  whieH  i^  ebb^hs^ed  by 
the  whole  evo^A,  with  ihouti  of  *"  Ultiib,**  tbdt  tetid  the 
skiefi. 

Scenes  of  fhin  ilott  Wefe  peculiarly  germaiD^  td  I9i^ 
edicefiitric  taste  of^  ybung  Gerrati  i  hi?  whble  iillhd  Md 
hetrt  entered  into  the  spirit  of  them ;  be  saw  itl  them  all 
the  varieties  of  wbtm,  tibd  bubioor,  tthd  pas^iM  in  the 
national  eharacter,  ahd  here  he  Mi  the  first  ittpols^  6t 
ibcMe  traardports  whieb  seised  oh  his  ima^tli^ian^  and 
iddaeed  him  toealtitate  the  puifsnie  of  eJdqaetice. 

While  he  attedded  the  trake  of  a  Wealthy  per^trrt,  ^ho^ 
by  bii  last  Will^  bad  distributed  amdhgst  bis  f^Vbofite 
kftidred>  bis  fortune  abd  effi^etsy  the  legatee!  were  con- 
spieuoUs  ih  their. sorrows,  atld  lavish  io  their  praises  to  bi^ 
merits;  they  measured  their  eulogies  by  bis  botrnties,  and 
their  foneral  orations  kept  pace  with  the  value  6f  bis 
bequests :  bat  the  last  who  came  forward  on  this  occasion 
Was  a  Woman  of  portly  stature  and  elegabt  shape;  her  long 
black  hair  flowed  loosely  dowd  her  shoulders;  her  dark 
eyes  teenied  with  expressiott,  and  her  whole  mfamiier  was 
sedatei  btit  aust^e  aad  majestic.  She  bad  iharried  irith'i 
out  the  consent  o^  the  deceased,  who  was  ber  uncle;  ihe 
had  been  bis  favoarite  nieee,  bat  she  bad  fdldwed  the 
iimpuke  of  lote  in  the  choice  of  a  busbabd :  she  was  noW 
a  Widow  with  many  cbildren  i  her  offtoded  kinsman  carried 
his  resentment  to  the  grave,  and  left  he^r  poor  and  unpro- 
tided.  She  bad  sat  lon^  in  silence;  and  at  length  r6^e, 
and  With  tfl6W  audi  mfeastfted  paee  approadhed  her  dead 
anete.  She  calmly  laid  ber  bafid  upon  bis  foi*ebead,  and 
pa^sed^;  whilst  all  present  ejipeoted  a  pttBiiohate  disfHalf  of 
bet*  anger  avid  disappointment,  she  addreteed  herself  t6  the 
dead  itt  Ibeie  few  words ;  ^  Those*  of  niy  kindred  who  have 
altered  praises,  and  poured  them  forth  with  theii*  teaH  t6^ 
the  memory  of  the  dieeeased,  did  buly  what  they  oWed  biikl' 
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under  the  ii^ight  of  obligations.  Tbey  have  been  benefited, 
they  have  in  their  different  degrees  partaken  that  bounty 
which  be  could  no  longer  withhold.  During  his  life,  he  for- 
got to  exercise  that  generosity  by  which  his  memory  might 
DOW  be  embalmed  in  the  hearts  of  disinterested  affection. 
Such  consolation,  however,  as  these  purchased  praises 
could  impart  to  his  spirit,  I  would  not,  by  any  impiety 
tear  from  him.  Cold  in  death  is  this  head,  but  not  colder 
than  that  heart,  when  living,  through  which  no  thrill  of 
nature  did  ever  vibrate.  This  has  thrown  the  errors  of  my 
youth,  and  of  an  impulse  too  obedient  to  that  affection 
which  I  still  cherish,  into  poverty  and  sorrow,  heightened 
beyond  hope  by  the  loss  of  him  who  is  now  in  heaven,  and 
still  more  by  the  tender  pledges  he  has  left  after  him  on 
earth.  But  I  shall  not  add  to  these  reflections  the  bitter 
remorse  of  inflicting  even  a  merited  calumny;  and  because 
my  blood  coursed  through  his  veins,  I  shall  not  have  his 
memory  scored  or  tortured  by  the  expression  of  my  disap- 
pointment, or  of  the  desolation  which  now  sweeps  through 
my  heart.  It  therefore  best  becomes  me  to  say,  that  his 
faith  and  honour,  in  the  other  relations  of  life,  were  just 
and  exact,  and  that  these  may  have  imposed  a  severity  on 
his  principles  and  manners.  The  tears  which  now  swell 
my  eyes,  I  cannot  check,  but  tbey  rise  like  bubbles  in  the 
mountain  stream,  and  burst,  to  appear  no  more.'' 

Such  was  the  pathetic  oration  from  which  Mr.  Curran  ac- 
knowledged to  have  caught  the  early  flame  of  his  eloquence; 
and  no  where  does  the  pabulum  of  natural  eloquence  more 
abound,  than  in  the  wery  region  of  his  birth  and  education. 
Commerce  or  refinement  had  not  yet  polished  away  the 
feelings  of  the  heart,  and  every  passion  of  the  soul  held 
undiminished  vigour  in  the  popular  mind  :  the  barbarous 
.only,  because  obsolete  language  of  their  Celtic  ancestors 
(the  most  copious  on  earth,  if  the  learned  Colonel  VaIt- 
LANCEY  deserves  credit)  had  not  yet  vanished.  Those 
who  relish  the  language  of  Ossian,  can  form  some  judg- 
ment of  the  style  and  idiom  common  in  the  dialect  of  the 
Munster  peasantry. 

VOL.  I.  X 
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Tbe  learned  tell  us,  tiiat  all  the  ieeds  of  genoine 
eloquence  are  most  tigorons  amongst  garage  nationst  and 
that  the  vigorous  mmd,  crampt  by  tbe  paucity  of  a  Hmtttd 
language,  finds  vent  for  its  feelings  io  figures  and  epidsets 
infinitely  more  forcible  and  expressive  than  tlie  copious 
dialepts  of  polished  nations  can  furnish^  But  with  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland,  where  their  native  language  is  fluently 
spoken,  add  partieularly  in  Munster,  the  extreme  copious- 
ness of  their  mother  tongue  has  by  no  means  diluted  the 
strength  of  expression ;  for  when  once  their  passions  are 
roused  or  interested,  their  whole  dialect  becomes  a  torrent 
pf  thoughts  '•  that  flow,  and  ifords  that  burn,''  accompa- 
nied by  the  most  forcible  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  action  of  the  whole  frame :  all  the  wild  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  unformed  indeed  by  the  hand  of  criticism,  seem 
wholly  at  the  speaker^s  command;  and  whether,  joy  or 
grief,  love  or  hatr<?d,  rage  or  kindness,  pity  or  revenge 
be  the  predoniinant  passion  of  the  moment,  all  tbe  facul- 
ties of  mind  and  body  are  in  unison  to  give  it  the  most 
natural  and  strenuous  expression. 

Every  thing  marks  the  strength  of  mind  and  depth  of 
feeling,  and  the  wildest  language  of  hyperbole  seeou 
searcely  adequate  to  vent  the  labouring  thought.  Shrewd 
in  their  observation,  keen  and  humorous  in  their  ridicule, 
caustic  in  their  sarcasms,  generous  to  their  friends,  fierce 
with  their  enemies,  quick  of  irritation,  apd  easy  of  reoon- 
eilement ;  vengeful  to  oppression,  faithful  and  a^Tectiooate 
to  lenity  aqd  justice.  In  their  joy,  extravagant;  in  their 
grief,  tender  and  pathetic.  Their  kindness,  honay ;  their 
maledictions,  gall.  Their  hospitality,  proverbial;  their 
courage,  graven  upon  the  annals  of  every  nation,  needs  no 
panegyric;  and  their  patience,  almost  miraculous  under 
sufiPerings  and  privations,  unparalleled  in  any  other  civi- 
lized country,  are  perfectly  inconceivable  to  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  England,  who  are,  perhaps,  better 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  their  fellow  subjects  in 
Canada  or  China-Tartary,  than  of  those  in  (he  Irish  braooh 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 
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It  ii  therefore  not  ao  miracoloaa  if  a  mind  like  Carran's, 
driokiog  firom  tudi  a  fountalB,  and  nurtured  amid  gacb 
iotercoarse,  should  be  readilj  suBceptible  of  the  polishing 
influence  of  classic  literature^  of  which  he  was  a  master^ 
A  thoasand  gems  of  the  same  waUr  are  still  to  be  found  in 
the  same  minei  did  they  meet  with  the  same  skill  to  bring 
out  their  lustre. 

From  the  school  at  Middletou,  young  Curran  was  trans*- 
planted  to  Trinity  College,  where  he  entered  as  a  sizar  on 
the  ]6th  of  June^  1767)  under  the  tutorage  of  the  learned 
Doctor  Dobbyn^  and  obtained  the  second  plaoe  on  bis 
entrance:  but  two  years  elapsed  before  he  acqoked  bis 
scholarship  of  the  house,  but  this  not  owing  to  dnlloess  or 
idleness,  but  by  the  number  of  senior  candidates  for  the 
vacancies  which  occurred  in  the  time.  His  cotemporaries 
at  college  recollect  nothing  extraordinary  to  distiogafsh 
his  progress  there;  he  was  never  eminent  for  his  apparent 
application  to  his  studied,  nor  ambitions  to  obtain  scho* 
lastic  degrees^  but  many  causes  may  have  existed  to  curb 
his  ambition.  His  mind  naturally  resentful  of  indignity, 
and  prone  to  eccentricity,  was  iU  calculated  to  brook  the 
frowns  and  insults  of  wealthier  students,  for  whose  society 
neither  hb  purse  nor  his  apparel  qualified  him  as  a  com^ 
petitor  in  expense  or  finery.  His  finances  were  extremely 
confined,  and  fion  boyhood  to  old  age,  be  was  never  an 
eminent  votary  of  dress  or  faslupn :  indeed,  his  ambition 
seemed  to  point  the  other  way;  iht  jewel,  and  not  the 
easiei,  was  the  object  of  his  attention,  and  while  ihe 
form*er  dazzled  by  its  Insure,  the  rusticity  of  his  exterior 
seemed  as  a  foil  to  the  intellectual  splendour  it  veiled  :-— 

^  As  stnsiMi  that  tsn  o^w  golden  miseii, 

With  Biodeit  nMnsar  §Me, 
Nor  seem  to  know  the  wealth  that  shines 

Withm  their  gentle  tide. 
O !  veiVd  beneath  a  simple  gnise, 

Thf  niBflBt  genras  shone. 
And  that  which  eham/d  an  otlMK  eyes, 

Seem'd  worthless  in  thy  owb."  Moors, 

But  however  unambitious  of  collegiate  distinctions,  he 
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accumulated  without  labour^  and  apparently  without  studjr, 
all  treasures  of  classic  leamiog.  To  the  study  of  eloquence 
he  anxiously  devoted  his  mind,  and  stored  his  genius  from 
all  the  great  masters  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  schools. 

Having  finished  his  college  course,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Here 
he  ate  his  commons  through  the  stated  number  of  term«, 
to  qualify  him  for  the  Irish  bar,  and  it  is  generally  believed, 
he  sustained  his  expenses  by  the  labour  of  his  pen,  as 
many  of  his  eminent  countrymen  had  done  before  him. 
On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1775,  he  was  called  to  the 
Irish  bar,  where  he  performed  a  briefless  quarantine  of 
some  years  in  the  hall  of  the  four  courts ;  and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  assizes,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  professional 
fortunes  on  the  Munster  circuit.  Here  too  he  had  the 
courage  and  patience  to  persist  in  his  almost  briefless 
ordeal  (like  many  of  his  predecessors  and  coteniporaries 
who  afterwards  attained  the  highest  forensic  honours) 
while  his  fees  scarcely  defrayed  his  travelling  charges.  It 
was  on  one  of  those  excursions  that  he  was  introduced  to 
Miss  O'Dell,  a  young  lady  of  respectable  family,  who 
shortly  afterwards  became  his  wife;  but  this  match  brought 
no  increase  to  his  finances,  and  he  returned  to  the  metro- 
polis with  the  additional  charge  of  maintaining  a  wife, 
though  the  fruits  of  his  last  exertions  were  scarcely 
competent  to  his  personal  support.  He  saw  a  young 
family  increase,  without  means  to  sustain  them;  for 
splendid  as  were  his  talents,  and  encouraging  the  hope 
of  future  eminence,  still  he  wanted  the  friends  and  con- 
nections indispensable  to  success;  but  vivacious  spirits 
and  an  elastic  mind  bore  him  above  the  torrent  he 
had  to  buffet,  and  enabled  him  to  stem  the  billows  of 

adversity. 

Passing  rapidly  over  a  series  of  melancholy  reflectionS| 

arising  from  a  conjugal  alliance  commenced  under  embar- 
rassments, (and  /terminated  some  years  afterwards  in  a 
legal  separation  under  the  most  afflicting  circumstances,) 
we  now  arrive  at  the  first  dawn  of  his  auspicious  fortunes. 
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By  degrees  his  character  and  talents  became  more  known 
and  respected ;  and^  if  report  be  correct,  he  was  indebted 
for  his  first  patron  and  rising  fame  to  his  own  manly 
spirit,  coupled  with  that  mental  energy  to  which  a  little 
incident  proved  favourable. 

He  was  retained  during  an  election  contest,  in  which 
common^place  abuse  and  reciprocal  invective  are  so  fre- 
quently resorted  to  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  instead 
of  law  and  reason;  Mr.  Curran  employed  both  his  wit 
and  satire  (in  each  of  which  he  was  matchless)  against 
diepretensionsof  the  opposite  candidate;  and  particularly 
objected  to  a  vote  tendered  in  his  behalf.     This  instantly 
produced  many  gross  personal  allusions  on  the  part  of  the 
adversary,  and  the  apparent  meanness  of  the  barrister's 
figure  and  dress  proved  a  fruitful  though  vulgar  theme  for 
declamation.   Mr.  Curran,  restrained  only  by  the  presence 
of  the  presiding  magistrate  from  instantly  conferring  per- 
sonal chastisement,  was  compelled  to  adopt  another  expe* 
dient,  and  immediately  poured  forth  such  a  torrent  of 
sarcastic  eloquence,  that'  he  overwhelmed  his  opponent 
with  shame  and  confusion,  while  he  enlisted  all  the  noble 
and  generous  passions  of  his  auditors  on  the  side  of  out» 
raged  humanity. 

His  antagonist,  instead  of  resorting  to  pistols  (the 
honourable  arbitration  of  right  and  wrong  at  that  day) 
had  good  sense  and  generosity  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
errors ;  nay,  more,  he  granted  to  the  young  lawyer  his 
friendship  and  protection,  and  is  said  to  have  eminently 
contributed  by  his  influence,  to  place  his  merit  and  talents 
in  a  fair  point  of  view. 

But  it  was  not  alone  with  the  probationary  difliculty  of 
a  junior  barrister  that  Mr.  Curran  had  to  contend  in  his 
early  career;  perhaps  it  is  not,  even  in  that  Uberal  profes- 
sion, that  a  young  man  of  humble  origin  and  obscure 
connections,  but  superior  talents  and  rising  fame  has  to 
expect  the  kast  display  of  enmity  from  senior  competitors, 
more  fortunate  in  their  alliances,  wealth,  and  veteran  stand- 
ing; there  are  certain  invidious  propensities  in  our  frail 
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oature,  which  even  the  gravity  of  a  atlk  gown  and  It 
serjeaot'8  coif  cannot  always  conceal :  but  when  such  a 
feeling  betrays  itself  on  the  benchi  it  merits  a  mncb  harsher 
i^iaie  than  mere  illiberality. 

There  was  an  Honourable  Judge  Robinson  at  this  time 
on  the  Irish  bench,  as  remarkable  for  tbe  peevishness  of 
his  temper  as  the  pi ti fulness  of  his  person,  who  bad  more 
than  once  elicited  sparks  of  just  resentment  from  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  that  might  have  taught  him  better  cautbn. 
Current  rumours  stated  that  this  learned  judge  attained 
his  promotion  to  the  judgment  seat,  not  by  his  eminent 
virtues  or  his  legal  learning,  but  his  literary  services  in  the 
publication  of  some  political  pamphlets,  remarkable  only 
for  their  seosdesa,  slavish,  and  venomous  scurrility.  Thu 
goodly  sage,  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Curran  was  struggling 
with  adversity,  and  straining  every  nerve  in  one  of  bis 
early  forensic  pursuits,  made  an  unfeeling  effort  to  extin- 
guish him.  Mr.  Curran,  in  combating  soqie  ofMuion, 
urged  by  the  opposite  counsel,  said,  that  be  iad  oomuUd 
all  his  law  books,  and  could  not  find  a  single  case  lo  esta* 
blish  the  opinioD  contended  for;  **  Jsmspedj  Sir,"  said  the 
heartless  judge  with  a  sneer,  *UhtU  your  law  Hbrary  is 
raiher  contracted.*'  Such  a  remark  from  the  bench,  applied 
to  a  young  man  of  ordinary  pretensions  would  have  inbl- 
libly  crushed  him.  But  Mr.  Curran,  whose  practical 
motto  was  ^^nemo  me  impuni  laeessit"  rose  from  the  pres- 
sure of  this  stroke  with  increased  elasticity.  For  a  moment 
he  eyed  the  judge  with  a  pause  of  contemptuous  silence, 
and  then  replied,— ''  It  is  true^  my  lord,  that  I  am  poor;  and 
that  circumstance  has  rather  curtailed  my  library;  but,  if 
my  books  are  not  numerous,  they  are  select;  end,  I  hope, 
have  been  perused  with  proper  dispositions ;  I  have  pre- 
pared myself  for  this  high  profession,  rather  by  the  study 
of  a  few  good  books,  than  the  composition  of  many  had  ems, 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  poverty,  but  I  should  of  my 
wealth,  could  I  stoop  to  acquire  it  by  servility  and  corrup- 
tion. If  1  rise  not  to  rank,  I  shall  at  least  be  honest ;  and 
$hoald  I  ever  cease  lo  be  so,  many  examples  shew  me, 
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tbal  an  iU-dirqiiifed  eleTatioiiy  by  reodenag  me  mbre  goih 
8fioaoi}9^  would  only  make  me  the  more  unirersally  and 
more  totoriouily  contemptible."  This  appears  to  bar^ 
been  the  last  ocscatiooi  od  1? bicb  the  learned  judge  Yen* 
tared  it  bkt  at  the  same  file. 

Perhaps  nb  man  ever  possessed  powers  of  hnrective  and 
eateperatioDy  iiiore  Yirolent  than  those  ot  Mr.  Curran. 
Early  in  his  professional  career,  he  was  eniployed  at  Coik^ 
to  proseeate  an  officer,  named  Stttmger,  fot  assanltiiig  a 
catholic  clergyman.   Selliagery  jusiljr  ot  otherwise,  wai- 
soiptcted  by  Mr.  Curran  to  be  a  mere  political  ciieatute  of 
Lord  DoAeraile/  amd  td  have  act6d  ib  mere  subserviendy  t& 
the  religious  prejadices  of  his  patron*    On  this  theme  he 
^expatiated  with  such  bitterness  and  effect,  that  SeUtnger 
sent  biai  a  message  the  next  day.   They  met;  Mr.  Curran 
reo^ivedi  but  did  not  return  Ms  fire ;  and  thus  the  affair 
eoded.    *^  It  was  not  tieoessary/'  said  Curran  m^hfi  tinHd' 
aftervi'ards  to  a  friend^  **  for  mi  to  fire  at  him ;  he  died  in 
tbiee -weeks  after  the  duel,  of  the  report  of  his  own  pistoU" 
Mr«  Curran  might  A6w  be  coiisidered  as  prospieroasiy 
established  at  Aie  bar^  rising  to  the  very  summit  of  his 
profession^  tod  daily  employed  in  those  forensit  e3tertions> 
which  so  eminently  oantributed  t6  his  fortmie  as*  a  laii^yer, 
and  his  fame  as  an  orator ;  bm,  notwithstanding  the  eatten- 
^veoe^s  of  his  professional  pursaits,  he  ooiikl  find  iime 
to  enjoy  the  convivial  society  of  a  few  select  friends.  This 
society  was  entitled^  the  M&n)ts  af  iht  Screm,  smd  did  not, 
as  a  vnlgar  biographer  of  Mr.  Cuivan  hbs  ignorantly  stated, 
consist  of  shabby  barristers  and  aie^bifobers,  but  of  liien  of 
the  fiist  character,  wit,  and  talents  the  country  could 
boast;  men  as  eminent  for  the  polish  of  their  manners,  as 
for  their  learning  and  genius*    Amongst  these  were  the 
late  Lord  Charlemont,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Grettan,  Mr.  Bowes 
Daly,  Mr.  George  Ogle,  Mr.  Keller,  Messrs.  Day,  Cham- 
berlaine,   and  Metge,  since  judges;    Barry  Yelverton 
(afterwards  Lord  Avon  more),  the  celebrated  Dr.  O'Leary, 
and  a  host  of  soob  characters  were  amongst  its  memb^s. 
Tbqr  met  every  Satorday  during  the  law  terms,  in  a  large 
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bouse  of  their  own,  in  Kevin  street.  Mr.  Corrao  was 
installed  grand  prior  of  the  order,  and  deputed  to  compose 
the  charter*8ong.  If  ever  there  was  a  soeial  board,  whereat 
the  votaries  of  wit,  taste,  and  festivity  might  enjoy  with 
delight  **  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  sou) ;"  k  was^ 
in  this  convent  of  accomplished  monks.  This  society 
continued  for  several  years ;  and  after  its  dissolution,  tbe 
simall  statue  of  their  patron  saint  was  removed  to  Mr.  Cor- 
ran's  seat,  called  the  Priofy^  near  Dublin,  and  placed  on 
tbe  sideboard  in  bis  dining  room. 

Of  all  tbe  friends  with  whom  Mr.  Curran  maintained  tbe 
strictest  intimacy,  and  who  treated  him  with  an  almost 
parental  esteem,  was  Barry  Yelverton,  whose  talents  bad 
raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  tbe  peerage,  as  Lord  Avonmore. 
They  were  educated  at  tbe  same  school,  and  were  fellow- 
students,  though  Yelverton  was  by  some  years  tbe  older. 
This  nobleman  was  said  to  make  his  first  bound  in  life 
from  a  whimsical  incident.  While  a  sizar  at  Trinity  College, 
be  employed  bis  vacations  as  an  assistant-tutor  at  the 
classical  school  of  the  Reverend  Doctor  Buck,  in  North 
King  street,  and  was  treated  as  one  of  tbe  family,  and 
boarded  at  the  doctor's  table;  but  Mrs.  Buck  was  a 
practical  economist,  and  dictated  an  arrangement,  by 
which  the  tutors  were  cashiered  of  their  toast  and  tea 
breakfast,  and  placed  on  a  morning  establishment  of  bread 
and  milk  with  the  boys  of  the  school.  But  Yelverton,  who 
possessed  as  much  as  most  men  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness,  could  not  bear  this  humiliating  change;  he- 
immediately  quitted  the  school,  redoubled  bis  diligence  at* 
college,  pushed  his  way  for  the  bar,  where  his  talents  soon 
enabled  him  to  outstrip  his  competitors,  and  to  establish 
his  fame  in  public  as  a  lawyer,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman; 
and  in  private  as  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  wit  of  tbe  first 
water.  His  simplicity  rendered  him  the  constant  butt  of 
Curran's  playful  wit ;  but  his  good-nature  always  forgave 
the  prank  for  the  sake  of  the  joke.  He  had  long  presided 
as  chief  baron  of  his  majesty's  exchequer  court.  About  the 
period  of  the  Union  he  received  his  patent  of  peerage,  by 
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tfae  tide  of  Avonrnare^  as  was  said,  in  consideration  Cff  his 
support  to  the  measure  of  union,  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  principles  of  his  whole  life,  and  to  the  sentiments  of  all 
his  friends  and  admirers  at  the  bar,  to  whom  that  measure 
has  never  ceased  to  be  peculiarly  obnoxious.  About  this 
time  an  unfortunate  division  separated  the  friendship  be- 
tween those  eminent -men,  which  had  subsisted  from  their 
boyish  days,  and  no  reconciliation  took  place  until  the 
year  I805»  when  it  was  casually  effected  by  an  incident 
highly  honourable  to  the  feelings  of  both.  On  the  memo* 
rable  cause  of  the  King  v,  Mr.  Justice  Johnston,  in  the 
court  of  exchequer,  when  Mr.  Curran  came  to  be  beard, 
after  alluding  to  a  previous  decision  in  the  king's,  bench 
against  his  client,  he  thus  pathetically  appealed  to  Lord 
Avonmore: — 

^'  I  am  not  ignorant,  my  lord,  that  this  extraordinary 
construction  has  received  the  sanction  of  another  court, 
Dor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote  upon 
the  general  heart  of  the  bar.  I  am  aware  that  I  may  have 
the  mortification  of  being  told  in  another  country  of  that 
unhappy  decision,  and  I  foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall 
hang  down  my  head  when  I  am  told  it.  But  I  cherish 
too  the  consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would  put 
above  all  the  sweepings  of  their  ball,  who  was  of  a  different 
opinion ;.  who  had  derived  his  ideas  of  civil  liberty  from 
the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  of  Rome;  who  had  fed 
tfae  youthful  vigour  of  his  studious  mind,  with  the  theoretic 
knowledge  of  their  wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen ;  and 
who  had  refined  the  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibility  of  moral  instinct,  by  contemplating  the  prac- 
tice of  tlieir  most  illustrious  examples;  by  dwelling  on  the 
sweet  soul'd  piety  of  Cimon ;  on  the  anticipated  Chris- 
tianity of  Socrates ;  on  the  gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism 
of  Epaminondas ;  on  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius, 
whom,  to  move  from  ^is  integrity,  would  have  been  more 
difficult  than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course.  I 
would  add,  that  if  he  had  seemed  to  hesitate,  it  was  but 
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for  a  momeat :  that  his  hesitation  wa»  like  the  pttssiog 
oloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  saa^  and  hides  it  from 
the  view ;  and  does  so^  for  a  moment,  hide  it  hy  ioYoW- 
ing  the  spectator  without  eved  approaching  thd  face  of 
the  luminary :  And  this  soothing  hope  1  draw  from  the 
dearest  and  tender^t  recollections  of  my  Itfe^  from  the 
remembrance  of  those  Attic  nights  and  those  reflecUons 
of  the  gods  which  we  hare  spent  with  those  admired  and 
respected  and  beloYed  companions  who  have  gone  before 
us ; — over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious  tears  of  Irdand 
have  been  shed :  yes,  my  good  lord,  I  see  you  do  not  kk" 
get  them ;  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad  review 
before'  your  memory:  I  see  your  pained  and  softened 
fancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings^  when  the  inaoceni 
enjoyment  of  social  mirth  expanded  into  the  nobler 
warmth  of  social  virtue;  and  the  horizon  of  the  bosrd 
became  enlarged  into  the  horizon  of  man;--'when  the 
swelling  heart  conceived  and  communicated  the  pare  and 
generous  purpose, — when  nly  slenderer  and  younger  taper 
imbibed  its  borrowed  light  fjtom  the.  inore  matured  and 
redundant  fountain  of  yours.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  can 
remember  those  nights  without  any  other  regret  than  that 
they  can  never  more  return,  for 

^  We  spent  them  not  in  toys,  or  hnt,  ov  wine; 
Bnt  search  of  deep  philoiophy, 
Wit,  eloquence  and  poesy, 
Arts,  which  I  lov'd,  for  they,  my  friend,  were  thine/' 

But,  my  lord,  to  return  to  a  subject  from  which  to 
have  thus  far  departed,  I  think,  may  not  be  wholly  without 


excuse." 


As  soon  as  the  court  rose,  the  tipstaff  informed  Mr. 
Curran,  he  was.  wanted  immediately  in  the  chamber  bj 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  exchequer.  He  obeyed  the  maa-> 
date;  and  the  moment  he  entered,  the  venerable  Lord 
Avonmore,  whose  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  tears  extorted 
by  this  heart-touching  appeal,  clasped  him  to  his  bosoas, 
and  from  that  moment  all  Cfiuse  of  difference  was  ohUle^ 
rated. 
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We  now  go  back  to  the  jrear  1783)  in  the  administra* 
tioB  of  Lord  Nortbiogtofi,  when  Mr.  Cumm  first  took  his 
seat  in  ParliameDt  for  the  borough  of  Kilbeggaoi  having 
for  his  colleague,  the  celebrated  Henry  Piood,  with  .wbom 
be  joined  the  opposition  of  the  day.  A  cincnmsunoe 
attending  his  election  was  highly  hoooarable  to  Mr.  Cui^ 
mn.  Lc^d  Longueville  who  was  proprietor  of  the  bo- 
foogh,  and  a  wholesale  dealer  in  the  trade  of  parliament, 
was  eager  to  attach  to  his  force  so  desirable  a  recruit  as 
Mr.  Cnrran^  and  he  returned  hitn  for  a  seat,  under  the 
idea  that  a  yonng  barrister  with  a  growing  family,  and 
totally  dependant  on  his  profession  for  snbsistence,  wonld 
scarcely  suffer  bis  political  principles  to  interfere  with  bis 
interests.  He  ftAind,  however,  in  Mr.  Cnrran  a  stubborn 
exception  to  this  rule ;  for  on  the  very  first  question,  he 
act  only  voted  against  his  patron,  hot  by  a  most  energetic 
speech,  proved  the  total  fallacy  of  all  his  expectations. 
Lord  Longuevilie,  of  coarse  warmly  remonstrated ;  but 
what  was  bis  astonishment  to  find  Mr.  Curran,  not  only 
persevering  in  the  independenee  of  his  opinions,  btit  even 
devoting  the  only  500/.  he  had  in  the  work},  to  the  pur- 
chase of  a  seat  which  be  insisted  on  transferring  as*  an 
equivalent  for  that  of  Kilbeggan.  During  the  wbote  of 
Mr.  Curran's  parliamentary  life,  it  was  bis  fortune  to  b^ 
joined  in  the  ranks  of  opposition,  in  which  he  acted  with 
many  of  the  most  eminent  patriots,  orators,  and  statesmen 
bis  country  could  boast  in  any  age,  and  be  ever  proved 
himself  a  steady  adherent  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
worthy  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  his  friends.  It  is 
not  our  purpose  in  this  sketch,  to  attempt  lengthened 
details  of  bis  eloquence  in  the  senate,  where  be  has  so  often 
shone  with  refulgent  splendour,  and  where  not  only  the 
force  of  bis  arguments,  but  the  lightnings  of  his  wit,  aind 
the  shafts  of  his  invective  were  deeply  felt  on  that  side  of 
she  house  to  which  he  was  opposed.  He  bad,  however^ 
the  mortification  to  see  sevenal  of  his  friends  from  time  to 
time,  lored  by  the  sweets  of  office,  relinquishing  their  old 
eoUeagies  and  ilie  public  cause,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
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minister*  Mr.  Curran  always  adhered  to  the  same  politics 
which  distinguished  the  political  lives  of  the  Ponsonby's, 
Mr*  Grattan^  and  those  numerous  friends  who  formed  the 
Whig  club  in  Ireland,  and  he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
all  their  measures ;  but  able  as  that  support  was,  circum- 
stances rendered  the  house  of  commons  not  the  most 
favourable  theatre  for  the  display  of  his  talents.  His 
forensic  labours  occupied  much  the  greater  portion  of  his 
time,  and  daily  demanded  his  presence  in  one  or  all  of  the 
four  courts.  His  post  in  the  senatorial  ranks  was  usually 
allotted  in  the  rear  of  the  debates ;  for  he  seldom  came 
into  action  till  towards  the  close  of  the  engagement ;  and 
this,  after  having  previously  toiled  through  the  courte  for 
the  entire  day  :  of  course  he  brought  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  person  enfeebled,  and  a  mind  exhausted.  He  wa» 
therefore  compelled  to  speak  late  in  the  night,  when  the 
subject  for  discussion  and  the  patience  of  the  house  were 
worn  out,  and  he  had  frequently  to  devote  the  residue  of 
the  night,  after  the  division,  to  reading  his  briefs,  and  prfr> 
paring  to  meet  the  judges  early  the  next*  morning.  But 
even  exhausted  as  he  was  on  those  occasions,  and  fatigued 
as  were  the  attentions  of  his  auditors,  he  never  failed,  by 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  the  vivacity  of  his  spirits,  the 
vigour  of  his  intellect,  and  the  beauty  of  his  eloquence^ 
to  rally  the  languor  of  the  house,  and  reanimate  the  discus- 
sion, to  its  very  close.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  ample 
justice  was  scarcely  ever  done  to  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
speeches  in  the  printed  reports  of  the  day,  and  hence 
many  of  his  finest  orations  are  lost  for  ever. 

Much  censure,  and  even  abuse  have  been  cast  on  the 
parliamentary  reporters  of  the  time  for  their  negligence  or 
inability  on  this  and  other  like  points,  so  injurious  to 
national  eloquence :  but  it  may  not  be  amiss,  even  here, 
to  offer  some  apology  for  men  thus  severely  and  indiscri- 
minately blamed,  and  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  subject 
little  understood  by  the  public. 

The  newspapers  in  Ireland  were  the  only  immediate 
vehicles  for  the  details  of  parliamentary  eloquence.    The 
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government  of  the  country  employed  two  reporters  with 
liberal  salaries  and  lucrative  patronage*  to  take  care  of  the 
speeches  of  the  ministerial  members.  Two  newspapers 
with  large  allowances  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  pur* 
posCi  and  many  or  most  of  the  speakers  from  the  treasury 
benches,  anxious  to  display  their  talents  and  utility*  gene^ 
rally  wrote  their  own  speeches  and  sent  them  to  the 
government  prints.  But  frith  the  popular  newspapers, 
the  case  was  quite  different.  They  were  generally  in  the 
hands  of  needy  or  parsimonious  printers ;  and  for  each 
paper  a  single  reporter^  at  the  enormous  salarjf  of  two 
guineas  per  week!  attended  in  the  gallery  to  note  and 
detail  the  eloquence  of  the  opposition  orators,  from  the 
sitting  of  the  house  to  its  rising,  frequently  a  period  of 
eight*  ten,  or  twelve  hours  a  night ;  and  then  th^y  adjourned 
to  their  printing  offices,  fatigued  and  exhausted  in  mind 
and  body,  to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  discussion  as  a 
news-printer  had  room  or  inclination  to  insert.  Many  of 
those  reporters  were  men  of  considerable  ability,  and  not 
as  Mr.  Hardy,  the  biographer  of  Lord  Charlemont,  has 
stated  ''  the  most  ignorant  and  illiterate  of  the  human  race/* 
but  as  competent  to  the  task  as  any  of  those  employed  for 
the  like  purpose  in  London,  where  six  or  eight  are  some* 
times  engaged  for  each  print.  It  is  hoped  this  short  and 
true  explanation  will,  once  for  all,  plead  apology  for  the 
historians  of  Irish  parliamentary  eloquence,  whose  wretched 
emoluments  were  so  utterly  inadequate  to  remunerate 
their  exertions ;  and  who,  to  perform  the  task  they  have 
been  charged  with  neglecting,  must  have  had  constitutions 
and  capacities  more  than  human. 

Mr.  Curran  was  not  more  fortunate  in  the  details  of  his 
forensic  orations ;  for  the  reporter  in  the  law  courts  and 
in  the  house  of  commons  was  one  and  the  same,  and  in* 
eluded  both  duties  under  the  one  miserable  stipend.  Short* 
hand  was  scarcely  known  in  the  country  at  the  time,  save 
•by  pne  or  two  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  to  whose  labours  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  only  sketches  extant  of  Mr. 
Curran's  speeches,  approaching  to  any  thing  like  perfect 
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simililade,  particularly  tboae  uttered  on  the  State 
and  he  himself  could  never  be  prevailed  ot»  to  revise  or 
retouch  the  transcript  of  a  single  oration.  Had  Cicero, 
or  Burke,  been  thus  negligent  of  their  facundiary  fame, 
we  should  not,  at  this  day,  possess  in  print  the  splendid 
Bonuments  of  their  eloquence  that  challenge  our  admi- 
ration :  but,  of  the  genuine  eloquence  of  Curran,  as  of  the 
exquisite  sculptures  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  we  are 
left  to  form  our  conception  from  the  broken  statoes  and 
mutilated  fragments,  collected  from  cursory  sketches, 
tome  notes,  or  fleeting  memory,  which  are  compiled  into 
the  shape  in  which  we  now  find  them.  Ex  pede  Hercukm, 
But,  if  such  be  the  detached  members,  what  must  have 
been  the  entire  figure  of  that  eloquence,  which,  to  be  felt 
and  estimated,  must  have  been  heard  in  the  delivery  ? 

If  his  powers  were  great,  his, materials  were  also  abund* 
ant.  The  themes  of  his  parliamentary  displays  were  the 
grievances  of  his  country,  the  wrongs  of  her  people,  and 
the  corrupt  influence  of  her  ruling  system;  and  never  did 
any  civilised  country,  called  free,  in  any  age,  present 
more  prolific  sources  to  fire  the  mind  and  stimulate  the 
eloquence  of  a  patriot  orator.  The  corruption  of  the  system^ 
and  the  rapacity  of  its  instruments,  were  the  constant  ob* 
jects  of  his  attack  ;  and  he  poured  on  then  an  incessant 
fire  of  pointed  invective  and  scalding  ridicule.  His  very 
pleasantries  were  subservient  to  his  purpose;  and  even 
the  victims  of  bis  wit,  while  tbey  winced  under  the  lasb 
of  bis  satire,  or  were  scorching  by  the  lightnings  of  bis 
fancy,  were  often  convulsed  with  laughter.  A  few  short 
specimen^  may  serve  to  illustrate  this  part  of  the  sketch. 

The  Beresford  family,  who  were  at  the  bead  of  the 
revenue,  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Lord  Clare)  con- 
nected  with  them  by  marriage,  long  held  the  ruling  sway 
in  Ireland ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  influence  which  their 
atatioDs  gave  them  over  the  reptesentative  body  withm 
the  walls  of  parliament,  from  tbe  weighty  operation  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  that  infloeoce  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  their  omnipotent  patronage  and  control   over    the 
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i|(y«no€  lyvtem,  with  the  bosiness  of  electiont,  which  en* 
ahled  tbem,  io  all  emergenciesy  to  march  a  whole  army  of 
excisemeoy  tax-gatherers,  distillers,  brewers,  aod  publicaos, 
IQto  the  field;  all  of  whom  bad  either  votes  in  oorpo- 
ratioBS,  or  were  fortyrshiiliag  freeholders  in  three  or  four 
poanties ;  and,  if  on  any  occasion,  the  success  of  the  court 
candidate  was  donbtfaly  a  bttieh  of  those  ibrty<shilling 
voters  were  mmufaciured  for  the  occasion,  and  the  same 
identical  acre  was  sometimes  transferred  in  succession 
from  efte  to  imptijf  tenants,  with  an  increasing  profit^rent 
of  foity*shiIlings  a  year  lo  each.  On  one  particular  oc» 
casioQ,  when  popular  interest  ran  high  on  the  approach 
of  a  general  election,  Mr.  Beresford  was  obliged  to  bri«> 
gade  the  custom-house  officers  from  the  metropolis,  and 
every  out^port  in  the  kingdom,  all  of  whom  beiilg  pre- 
viously orgaaiaed  as  quorum  voters  for  several  counties, 
were  aetually  marched  by  squads,  and  travelled  through 
every  district  within  the  circuit  of  their  respective  can* 
tonments,  to  turn  the  scale  at  every  election  they  could 
reach  ugainst  the  popular  candidate. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  now  parliament  Mr.  Curran  laid 
hold  of  this  circumstance,  which  he  handled  with  infinite 
humour:*-*^  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  said  he,  ''  must  be  the 
alarm  and  consternation  of  the  whole  country,  when  they 
saw  these  hordes  of  cutiom^house  Tartars  traversing  every 
district,  devouring  like  locusts  the  provisions,  and  oven- 
whelmiag  the  franchises  of  the  people  f  These  ^«ea/ 
comedlrait^  travelled  in  carts  and  waggons  from  town  to 
town,  county  to  county,  and  election  to  election,  to  fill 
this  house,  not  with  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
but  of  the  greai  Cham  who  coo^mands  them.  Methinks 
I  tee  a  whole  caravan  of  those  strolling  constituenis^  trund- 
ling in  their  vehicles  towards  a  country  town,  where  some 
gaping  simpleton,  in  wonderment  at  their  appearance, 
asks  the  driver  of  the  first  vehicle:  ^  Where, my  good 
fellow,  are  you  going  with  those  raggamuffins  ?  I  suppose 
they  are  convicts  on  their  way  to  the  Idd'ship  for  trana* 
portation  to  Botany  Bay.'    *  Oh !  bo,'  answers  the  driver. 
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'  they  are  only  a  few  cartloads  of  the  raw  maierialf  for 
manufacturing  members  ofparSameni,  on  their  way  to  the 
next  election/  " 

Even  Mr.  Beresford  himself^  and  his  whole  corps  of 
commissioners,  who  were  present,  had  not  gravity  enongh 
to  withstand  this  attack  on  their  risible  muscles,  but 
joined  in  the  general  burst  of  laughter  it  excited. 

When  the  late  Lord  Buckinghamshire  (then  Major 
Hobart)  was  secretary  to  the  viceroy,  and,  of  course,  had 
what  is  called  the  management  of  the  commons  house,  his 
ranks  were  filled  in  general  by  a  miserable  set  of  sup- 
porters, whose  talents  only  qualified  them  to  talk  against 
time,  or  fire  their  amen  shots  at  the  question,  by  the  simple 
monosyllables,  aye  or  no;  sitting  mum  through  the  de- 
bate, and  serving,  like  Falsiaff^s  soldiers,  as  **  mere  food  for 
the  gunpowder"  of  Curran's  wit.  The  orater,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  a£fectmg  a  tone  of  commiseration,  noticed  those 
gentlemen  thus  :-— 
^  *^  For  my  part,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  glance  at  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  over  the  way  (Major  Hobart)  with- 
out feelings  of  una£Pected  pity  for  him,  in  the  duties  he 

•  has  to  perform  in  his  arduous  situation.  When  I  behold 
an  English  secretary,  day  after  day,  marching  down  to  this 
house  from  the  castle,  like  a  pMj/  German  clock^maker, 
with  his  wooden  timepieces  dangling  at  his  back,  in  order 
to  deposit  them  on  their  shelves,  in  dumb  shew,  until  their 
manager  shall  pull  the  string  for  their  larums  to  go  o£^ 
or  their  hurdt/^gurdies  to  play  their  appointed^  tunes,  I 
feel  for  the  honour  of  the  country  he  came  from,  as  well 
as  for  the  debasement  of  my  own.  Such  is  the  miserable 
machinery  by  which  his  questions  are  carried  in  this  house, 

*  without  even  the  semblance  of  argument  or  the  decency 
of  candid  discussion.^' 

At  another  time,  expressing  his  alarm  at  the  rapid  strides 
of  corruption  over  the  remaining  virtues  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  and  the  elevation  of  apostacy  in  proportion 
to  its  excess,  he  compared  the  unblushing  supporters  of 
the  minister's  influence,  to  '^  Drowned    bodies,  which 
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excited  no  apprehensions  while  sank  at  the  bottom  of  the 
current;  but,  in  process  of  time,  they  rose  as  they  rotted, 
by  the  buoyancy  of  their  own  corruption ;  till,  reaching  the 
surface,  they, floated  down  the  stream,  infecting  the  very 
atmosphere  by  the  stench  of  their  putrescence,  and  filled 
the  surrounding  country  with  horror  and  dismay •'' 

At  another  time  he  compared  them  to  ^'  mummies  in  a 
catacomb,  who  remained  fixed  in  their  niches,  until  rft^  out 
to  give  their  votes,  or  be  told  off  in  the  dumb  show  of  a 
division  against  their  country." 

But  one  of  his  most  ludicrous  and  effective  strokes  in 
this  way  was  played  off  upon  a  gentleman  of  the  bar, 
named  Duquery,  who  had  a  seat  in  parliament.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  worth,  who  had 
long  been  the  zealous  supporter  of  Mr.  Curran  and  his  ^ 
friends,  but  he  was  not  so  fortunate  as  Curran  in  the 
forensic  field;  and  felt  himself  advancing  in  years  with  an 
income  very  inadequate  to  his  station  in  life.  This  gentle* 
man  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  a  serjeantry-at-law,  as  a 
step  preliminary  to  higher  advancement  in  his  professional 
line:  but  the  condition,  however  unpalatable,  was  a 
transfer  of  his  talents  to  the  treasury-side  of  the  house, 
and  an  implicit  support  of  administration.  Mr.  Duquery 
with  reluctance  complied,  much  to  the  surprise  and  chagrin 
of  his  old  colleagues ;  and  on  his  first  night's  appearance 
in  his  new  situation,  he  made  a  speech  in  support  of  a 
ministerial  question,  so  very  inferior  to  his  usual  style,  and 
so  feeble  in  the  cause  he  had  recently  espoused,  as  greatly 
to  disappoint  the  hopes  of  his  new  allies,  and  to  gratify 
those  whom  be  had  so  lately  deserted. 

Such  a  circumstance  could  not  escape  the  vigilance  and 
wit  of  Curran;  and  in  a  night  or  two  afterwards,  while 
Mr.  Duquery  sat  blushing  amongst  his  new  friends,  for  his 
recent  failure,  and  preparing  for  a  more  successful  effort 
in  the  evening's  debate,  Mr.  Curran  rose,  and  made, 
as  usual,  a  brilliant  speech  on  the.subject  under  discussion, 
towards  the  end  of  which,  he  ^'  congratulated  the  Right 
Honourable  Mqjar  (Hobart)  on  the  acquisition  of  his  new 
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recruUi  and  was  glad  to  find  bim  already  promoted  to  tbe 
honour  of  a  halberd;  he  bad  no  doubt  that  the  joung 
Serjeant  would  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  regimeni, 
although  he  had  cut  rather  an  aukward  figure  upon  the 
first  night's  drill.  The  mauceuvres  and  discipline  of  bis 
squad  might  be  a  little  irksome,  because  so  different  frooi 
that  of  the  corps  he  had  lately  quitted»  and  in  which  he 
had  served  so  long  with  credit  as  an  expert  soldier;  but  he 
might  improve  in  time,  and  entitle  bimseU*  to  higher  pay 
and  promoHefi,  At  present,  tbe  wortliy  Serjeant's  siiuatioQ 
reminded  him  of  an  incident  while  he  was  a  boy,  which 
occurred  to  the  master  of  a  puppH'4how  in  his  native 
village:  This  itinerant  manager,  with  his  company  of 
wooden  comedians,  large  as  life,  on  his  arrival  sent  forth 
his  pickk  herrings  with  fife  and  drum,  to  announce  bis 
performance:  tbe  quaUty  of  the  place,  including  the 
squire,  the  attorney,  the  apothecary,  the  exciseman,  and 
the  church-warden  of  the  village,  with  their  ladies,  attended 
the  performance.  The  Roscius  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Pumcb, 
excited  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  audience,  he  was  all 
eloquence,  wit,  and  pleasantry,  and  so  fascinated  the  lady 
of  the  squire,  and  chief  magistrate  in  particular,  that,  oq 
her  return  home,  she  talked  and  dreamed  of  nothing  but 
Mr.  Punch,  and  at  last  made  a  positive  demand  of  her 
husband  that  he  should  purchase  Mr.  Punch  from  the 
manager,  as  an  ornament  to  her  cabinet.  In  vain  did  her 
worshipful  spouse  remonstrate,  and  inveigh  against  the 
folly  of  such  a  whim,  in  vain  did  he  warn  her  of  what  tbe 
neighbours  would  say;  he  talked  to  no  purpose^  Punch 
she  must  have,  she  could  not  live  without  hiip*  ''The 
gray  mare  was  the  better  horse:"— the  magistrate  was 
obliged  to  comply,  and  the  very  next  day  concluded  ao 
expensive  treaty  with  the  manager  for  the  purchase  of  his 
chief  actor.  But  when  punch  was  transferred  to  my  lady's 
chaoAber,  all  his  faculties  failed  him,  all  his  vivacity  vanish* 
ed ;  he  could  neither  talk,  joke,  laugh,  nor  amuse^  as  be  was 
wont.  The  lady  tried  to  rouse  his  spirits,  she  raised  one  hand, 
but  it  fell  lifeless  by  his  side;  she  tried  tbe  other»  with  the 
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eaine  effect ;  she  chocked  him  under  the  chin,  bat  his  jaw  fell 
again  on  his  breast:  and,  in  short,  the  lively,  facetious,  and 
diverting  Mr.  Punch,  became  as  dull,  and  dumb,  as  any  of 
the  riglU  hanourabie  puppets  now  in  my  eye;— the  secret 
wa^,  that  Mr,  Punch  was  not  in  his  proper  place,  or  under 
the  same  management  which  procured  her  liking:  and, 
quite  disappoiuled,  she  requested  the  sqaire  to  return  him 
to  his  former  quarters,  with  a  handsome  present  to  the 
manager,  who  soon  restored  Mr.  Punch  to  ail  his  former 
celebrity,  and  be  became  as  great  a  favourite  with  the  town 
as  ever." 

This  speech,  so  appositely  applied  to  the  learned  ser- 
jeaot,  excited  continual  bursts  of  laughter  at  his  expense: 
but  it  had  the  still  stronger  effect  of  deciding  him  never 
more  to  risk  a  similar  lecture  from  the  same  quarter;  for, 
the  next  day,  he  resigned  his  Serjeant's  coif,  and  returned 
to  his  old  post  on  the  opposition  bench. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Currants  speech  upoa 
the  pension  bill,  on  the  13th  of  March,  17B6,  are  admirably 
specimens  of  grave  and  sarcastic  humour  :«-«• 

This  polyglot  of  wealth,  this  museum  of  curiosities,  the 
pension  list,  embraces  every  link  in  the  human  chain, 
every  description  of  men,  women,  and  children^  from  the 
exalted  excellence  of  a  Hawke  or  a  Rodney,  to  the 
debased  situation  of»the.lady  who  '  humbleth  herself  that 
she  may  be  exalted/  But  the  lessons  it  inculcates  form  its 
greatest  perfection : — it  teacheth,  that  sloth  and  vice  may 
eat  that  bread,  which  virtue  and  honesty  may  starve  for, 
after  they  had  earned  it.  It  teaches  the  idle  and  dissolute 
to  look  up  for  that  support  which  they  are  too  proud  to 
stoop  and  earn.  It  directs  the  minds  of  men  to  an  entire 
rdiance  on  the  ruling  power  of  the  state,  who  feed  the 
ravens  of  the  royal  aviary,  that  cry  continually  for  food. 
It  teaches  them  to  imitate  those  saints  on  the  pension  list^ 
that  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field — they  toil  not,  neither 
do  they  spin,  and  yet  are  arrayed  like  Solomon  in  his  glory • 
In  fine,  it  teaches  a  lesson  which  indeed  they  might  have 
learned  from  Epictetus-^tbat  it  is  sometimes  good  not  to 
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be  over- virtuous :   it  shews,  that  io  proportion  as  our 
distresses  increase,  the  munificence  of  the  crown  increases 
also— in  proportion  as  our  clothes  are  rent,  the  royal 
mantle  is  extended  over  us.     But  notwithstanding  that 
'  the  pension  list,  like  charity,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
give  me  leave  to  consider  it  as  coming  home  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house — ^give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  crown, 
in  extending  its  charity,  its  liberality,  its  profusion,  is  lay- 
ing a  foundation  for  the  independence  of  parliament;  for 
hereafter,  instead  of  orators  or  patriots  accounting  for 
their  conduct  to  such  mean  and  unworthy  persons  as  free- 
holders, they  will  learn  to  despise  them,  and  look  to  the 
first  man  in  the  state,  and  they  will  by  so  doing  have  this 
security  for  their  independence,  that  while  any  man  in  the 
kingdom  has  a  shilling  they  will  not  want  one.    Suppose 
at  any  future  period  of  time  the  boroughs  of  Ireland 
should  decline  from  their  present  flourishing  and  pros- 
perous state— suppose  they  should  fall  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  would  wish  to  drive  a  profitable  commerce, 
by  having  members  of  parliament  to  hire  or  let;  in  such  a 
case  a  secretary  would  find  great  difficulty  if  the  pro- 
prietors  of  members  should  enter  into  a  combination  to 
form  a  monopoly ;  to  prevent  which  in  time,  the  wisest 
way  is  to  purchase  up  the  raw  material^  young  members  of 
parliament,  just  rough  from  the  grass,  and  when  they  are 
a  little  bitted,  and  he  has  got  a  pretty  stud,  perhaps  of 
seventy,  he  may  laugh  at  the  slave*merchant:  some  of 
them  he  may  teach  to  sound  through  the  nose,  like  a 
barrel  organ;  some,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  might 
be  taught  to  cry  *  hear!  hear!*  some,  'chair!  chair!'  upon 
occasion,  though  those  latter  might  create  a  little  confu- 
sion, if  they  were  to  forget  whether  they  were  calling 
inside  or  outside  of  those  doors.     Again,  he  might  have 
some  so  trained  that  he  need  only  pull  a  string,  and  up 
gets  a  repeating  member;  and  if  they  were  so  dull  that 
they  could  neither  speak  nor  make  orations,  (for  they  are 
different  things)  he  might  have  them  taught  to  dance,  pedi^ 
bus  ire  in  setUentid. — ^This  improvement  might  be  extend* 
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ed ;  he  might  have  them  dressed  in  coats  and  shirts  all  of  one 
colour,  and  of  a  Sunday  he  might  march  them  to  church  two 
by  two,  to  the  great  edification  of  the  people  and  the  honour 
of  the  christian  religion;  afterwards,  like  ancient  Spartans, 
or  the  fraternity  of  Kilmainham,  they  might  dine  all  toge* 
ther  in  a  large  hall.  Good  heaven !  what  a  sight  to  see 
them  feeding  in  public  upon  public  viands,  and  talking  of 
public  subjects  for  the  benefit  of  the  public!  It  is  a  pity 
they  are  not  immortal;  but  1  hope  they  will  flourish  as  a 
corporation,  and  that  pensioners  will  beget  pensioners  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter." 

Notwithstanding    the    latitude   to   which  freedom  of 
speech  is  sometimes  indulged  in  the  house  of  commons,  and 
the  personal  stings  thUs  inflicted  without  provoking  personal 
resentment,  matters  are  sometimes  carried  beyond  the 
pitch  of  senatorial  gravity,  or  philosophic  patience;  the 
interchange  of  invective  between  Mr.  Curran  and  some  of  . 
his   political  antagonists,  has  at  times  led  to  personal 
hostilities  out  of  doors.    In  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  vice* 
royalty,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  attorney-general  (afterwards 
lord  chancellor  Clare)  issued  an  attachment  against  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Dublin  (a  Mr.  O'Reilly),  for 
complying  with  a  requisition  of  certain  freeholders,  by 
calling  a  meeting  to  elect  members  for  a  conventional 
congress  to  effect  a  parliamentary  reform.     This  incident 
led  to  an  animated  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons,  in 
which  the  question  of  attachments  caused  considerable 
disquisition,  and  was  argued  with  much  zeal  and  learning. 
When  Mr.  Curran  rose  to  speak,  the  attorney-general, 
whose    professional  as   well  as   political  character    was 
deeply  involved,  sunk  into  a  real  or  affected  doze,  in  his 
seat: — **  I  hope,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  (indignant  at  what  he 
conceived  contemptuous  apathy,)  **  1  may  be  allowed  to 
speak  to  this  great  question,  without  disturbing  the  sleep 
of  any  right  honourable  member:  and  yet,   perhaps,  I 
ought  rather  to  envy  than  blame  his  tranquillity;  1  do  not 
feel  myself  so  happily  tempered  as  to  be  lulled  to  rest  by 
the  storms  that  shake  the  land :  but  if  they  invite  rest  to. 
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any,  that  rest  ought  not  to  be  latiahed  on  the  guiUp 
ipiriiJ* 

When  he  had  concluded  his  speech^  the  attorney*gene« 
rtJ,  having  replied  to  his  arguments,  concluded  by  desiring 
that "  no  puny  babbler  sbould  attempt,  with  vile,  unfounded 
cabtmn^  to  blast  the  venerable  character  of  the  judges  of 
the  land/' 

Mr.  Curran  immediately  rose,  and  retorted-«''The  gen* 
lleman  has  called  me  a  puny  babbler— *I  do  not  indeed 
recollect  that  there  were  sponsors  at  the  baptismal  font^ 
nor  was  there  any  occasion,  as  the  infant  had  promised  and 
vowed  so  many  things  in  his  own  name.  Indeed,  Sir, 
I  find  it  difficult  to  reply,  for  I  am  not  accustomed  to 
panegyrise  myself.  I  do  not  well  know  how  to  do  so,  bot 
since  I  cannot  tell  the  house  what  I  am,  I  will  tell  them 
what  I  am  nol  :«^I  am  not  a  young  man  whose  respect  in 
person  and  character  depends  upon  the  importance  of  bis 
office ; — I  am  not  a  man  who  thrusts  himself  into  the  fore- 
ground of  a  picture  which  ought  to  be  occupied  by  a 
better  figure;—!  am  not  a  man  who  replies  by  invectiv^ 
when  sinking  under  the  weight  of  argument;-^!  am  not  a 
man  who  denied  the  necessity  of  parliamentary  reform,  at 
the  time  he  proved  the  expediency  of  it  by  reviling  bb 
own  constituents,  the  parish  clerk,  the  sexton,  and  the 
grave-digger  (Mr.  F.  was  member  for  a  rotten  borough)  { 
and  if  there  be  any  man  here  who  can  apply  whai  I  mm  noi 
to  himself,  I  leave  him  to  think  of  it  in  the  committee,  and 
contemplate  it  when  lie  goes  home.''  The  consequence  of 
this  altercation  was  a  message  from  Mr.  Fitzgibbon.  The 
parties  met,  and  exchanged  shots  without  injury;  and 
thus  the  affair  ended,  without  apology  or  ^xjsUiaation. 

He  once  had  an  aflfair  with  his  friend  My.  Egan;  b«t 
neither  were  hurt. 

Now  that  we  are  on  the  subject  of  duels,  Mr.  Gorran, 
ioDg  subsequent  to  this  incident,  was  involved  in  another 
duel,  perhaps  not  so  creditable  to  his  spirit.  A  gentlemaa, 
who  lield  a  place  in  the  customs,  was  one  of  the  parlii^ 
mentary  reporters  employed  at  the  charge  of  governmeiit, 
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to  atteikl  the  house  of  commoiis,  and  detail  the  debates 
there,  with  due  attention  to  the  mioisterial  speakers,  whose 
speeches  were  either  very  partially  given,  or  wholly  sup- 
pressed, in  the  popular  prints  of  the  day.    To  this  gen- 
tleman, who  was  certainly  a  man  of  very  competent  ability, 
Md  who  was  sitting  in  the  gallery  one  night,  Mr.  Curran, 
in  one  of  his  phillipics  against  the  profusion  of  ministers, 
alluded  personally,  by  a  very  gross    epithet,    charging 
ministers  with  **  sending  a  miscreant  into  that  gallery,  at 
the    public  expense,   to  misrepresent   the  speeches   of 
members  on  that  side  of  the  house."    He  mentioned  no 
name;  and  if  he  had,  it  would  have  been  a  breach  of  pri« 
vilege  to  call  a  member  to  account  out  of  doors  for  words 
uttered  in  parliament.    The  next  day,  however,  this  gen« 
tleman  saw  Mr.  Curran  in  the  street,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Mr.  Egan,  and  shook  his  walking-stiok  at  him 
across  the  way.     Mr.  Curran,  perhaps,  thinking  it  beneath 
bis  dignity  to  notice  the  person  from  whom  this  affront  pro- 
ceeded, took  another  course,  which  he  probably  thought 
more  honourable,  and  which  was  to  send  his  friend  Mr. 
Egan,  with  a  message   to   the  chief  secretary.  Major 
Hobart  (the  late  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire)  demanding 
this  alternative — either,  tliat  he  should  immediately  dis- 
miss the  offender  from  his  place  in  the  customs,  or  meet 
Mr.  Curran  in  the  field.    Major  Hobart,  with  great  calm- 
ness, answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  private 
qoarrels  of  the  gentleman  in  question;  nor  could  he 
assume  any  control  over  his  conduct  beyond  the  line  of 
his  office:  but,  as  he  bad  always  understood  he  was  a 
faithfol  poblic  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  think  of  dismissing  him  for  the  private 
cause  statM*    Mr.  Egan  then  mentioned  the  other  alter- 
native :  to  which  Major  Hobart  replied,  that  it  was  some- 
what singular  he  should  be  called  on  thus  by  a  gentleman 
with  whom  he  had  no  personal  difference;  however,  he 
'Was  a  soldier,  and  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty  to 
decline  the  invitation.  The  parties  met,  with  their  seconds, 
Mr.  Curran  called  on  his  antagonist  to  fire  first.     Major 
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Hobart  decIiDed,  saying  he  came  there  to  give',  and  not  to^ 
lake,  satisfaction.  Mr.Curran  then  fired,  without  effect, 
and  again  called  on  Major  Hobart,  who  had  reserved  hi» 
shot,  but  declined  firing.  Mr.  Curran  said  he  could  not 
fire  until  the  major  took  his  turn.  The  major  still  refused ; 
and  said  the  gentleman  might  use  his  oWn  discretion,  and 
fire  again  if  he  pleased.  This  produced  a  short  pause, 
and  some  conversation  between  Mr.  Curran  and  his 
seconds.  Major  Hobart,  after  waiting  some  time,  desired 
to  know  if  the  gentleman  had  any  further  commands  for 
him  ?  Which  being  answered  in  the  negative,  as  he  would 
not  fire,  he  bowed,  and  walked  coolly  off  the  ground  to 
his  carriage.  The  triumph  in  this  affair  certainly  was  not 
with  Mr.  Curran. 

The  animosity  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  towards  Mr.  Curran, 
by  no  m^ns  terminated  in  the  affair  of  their  duel.   Parlia- 
mentary discussion  frequently  brought  them  into  contact. 
Both  were  men  of  first-rate  talents,  equally  prone  to  irrita- 
tion and  keen  asperity ;  constantly  opposed  on  every  great 
subject  of  debate;  and,  like  two  thunder  clouds,  they 
rarely  apprpached  each  otherwithout  reciprocally  exciting 
electric  sparks,  which  shewed  a  constant  aptitude  for 
mutual  explosion.     Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was  proud  and  dis- 
dainful ;  and  apt  to  mark,  by  his  manner,  a  feeling  of 
conscious  superiority   towards   those  he  considered  his 
inferiors  in  connection,  rank,  and  authority.    Mr.  Curran 
probably  felt  himself  assorted  amongst  the  number,  and 
scorned  to  succumb ;  few,  if  any,  occasions  were  suffered 
to  pass  without  marking  this  feeling.     But  an  incident 
occurred  which  gave  Mr.  Fitzgib1>on  a  permanent  oppor- 
tunity of  marking  his  peculiar  hostility  to  Mr.  Curran, 
infinitely  more  illustrative  of  an  implacable  spirit,  than  of 
a  mind  fitted  to  the  high  station  to  which  his  political 
stars  had  destined  him. — In  short,  the  old  chancellor.  Lord 
Lifford,  died  about  the  time  of  his  majesty's  first  mental 
malady,   and   the  long  and  ardent  services  of  Mr.  Fits- 
gibbon  against  the  opposition  phalanx  in  parliament,  and 
against  every  symptom  of  popular  spirit  out  of  it,  crowned 
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by  his  marked  opposition  to  the  regency  question,  under 
Lord  Buckingham's  vice-royalty ,  recommended  him  to  the 
vacant  seals  and  woolsack ;  and  he  changed  his  office  of 
dtabdus  regis  for  that  of  custos  canscieniia. 

On  taking  leave  of  the  bar,  he  marked  his  respect  for 
the  talents  of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  a  strong  political  opponent, 
by  presenting  that  gentleman  with  his  bag  of  briefs  ;  but 
be  carried  with  him  to  the  chancery  bench  all  his  hostility 
to  Mr.  Curran,  who,  from  the  notoriety  of  this  fact,  soon 
felt  its  effects  in  the  rapid  decay  of  his  chancery  business, 
which  had  been  by  far  the  most  lucrative  branch  of  his 
practice.  For  this  misfortune  there  was  no  practical  re- 
medy, because,  if  even  Mr*  Curran  had  not  been  too  proud 
for  conciliatory  remonstrance,  or  obsequious  humility,  the 
chancellor  was  of  too  unrelenting  a  disposition  to  relax 
his  old  resentments— the  ear  of  the  judge  was  to  Curran, 
like  the  ^^DuUcold  ear  ofdeath.^^  The  chancery  solicitors 
observed  this  marked  hostility;  the  client  participated  in 
the  disfavour  of  his  counsel,  whose  practice  was  soon 
reduced  exclusively  to  Nisi  Prius.  ''  1  made,"  said  he,  in 
a  letter  to  Mr.  Grattan  twenty  years  afterwards,  ''  no 
compromise  with  power;  I  had  the  merit  of  provoking 
and  despising  the  personal  malice  of  every  man  in  Ireland 
who  was  known  to  be  the  enemy  of  the  country.  With- 
out the  walls  of  the  courts  of  justice,  my  character  was 
pursued  with  the  most  persevering  slander;  and  within 
those  walls,  though  I  was  too  strong  to  be  beaten  down 
by  judicial  malignity,  it  was  not  so  with  my  clients ;  and 
my  consequent  losses  in  professional  income  have  never 
been  estimated  at  less,  as  you  must  havie  often  heard,  than 
ihiriy  thousand  pounds  a  year.'' 

While  Mr.  Curran  smarted  under  the  rapid  extenuation 
of  bis  chancery  practice,  a  ludicrous  occasion  occurred  for 
marking  his  cool  and  contemptuous  feeling  for  the  noble 
author.  Lord  Clare,  who,  when  off  the  bench,  assumed 
as  proud  a  disregard  for  the  decorous  formalities  of  his 
station,  as  for  his  importance  in  it,  generally  walked  to  his 
court,  accompanied  by  a  large  favourite  Newfoundland  dog. 
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which  became  afterwards  his  associate  on  the  bench;  and 
one  day  while  Mr.  Curran  addressed  his  lordship  in  a  most 
elaborate  argument,  the  chancellor,  as  if  to  mark  his 
utter  disregard,  amused  himself  by  fondling  his  dog,  to 
which  he  paid  much  more  attention  than  to  the  learned 
advocate.    This  gross  indecency  was  observed  by  the 
whole  bar.    Mr.  Curran  stopped  for  some  time,  but  the 
chancellor  missing  his  voice,  and  twitched  by  his  silence, 
to  an  effort  of  attention,  said  with  an  air  of  the  coldest 
indifference,  ''  Proceed,  Mr.  Curran,  proceed/'    '^  I  beg 
pardon,  my  lords^*'  answered  Curran,  ^^  I  really  thought 
your  lardihip$  were  employed  in  consultation,  but  as  your 
lordships  are  now  at  leisure,  I  will  proceed, — then  my 
lords,  as  I  have  already  oBberved  to  your  lordshipsJ* — ^The 
dog  and  his  master  were  so  aptly  and  so  ludicrously  con* 
joined  in  this  allusion,  that  his  lordship,  with  marked  cAo- 
grw,  thought  fit  to  dismiss  his  shaggy  vice^hanceUor,  and 
resume  his  attention,  perhaps  mqre  to  the  symptoms  of 
suppressed  laughter  that  mantled  on  the  countenances  of 
the  whole  bar,  than  to  the  arguments  of  the  learned  ad- 
vocate. 

But  although  Mr.  Curran  was  debarred  of  redress  in 
that  court  where  his  ennobled  adversary  ruled  paramount^ 
an  incident  occurred  in  the  city  which  gave  him  the 
opportunity  of  taking  as  ample  a  revenge  before  a  higher 
tribunal,  as  the  junction  of  his  talents  and  indignatioo 
could  suggest.  In  the  year  1790,  a  dispute  arose  between 
hostile  parties  in  the  corporation  about  the  choice  of  a 
lord  mayor  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  sheriffs  and  com* 
mon-council  elected  a  popular  alderman,  named  Harrison, 
but  the  board  of  aldermen  refused  their  sanction  to  this 
choice,  and  elected  a  worshipful  brother,  of  quite  opposite 
principles,  named  James,  as  the  chief  magistrate  next  in 
rotation,  but  whom  the  commons  on  their  part  rejected. 
By  certain  rules  long  established  by  the  privy  council, 
under  the  authority  of  ao  act  of  parliament,  no  man  could 
be  lord  mayor  unless  first  approved  by  the  viceroy  in 
council )  and  those  rules  directed,  tliat  in  case  of  such  dis* 
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putes  as  thisy  the  lord'Heitenant  and  privy  coQDcil  for  the 
time  being,  should  be  the  umpires.  Appeal  was  accord- 
ingly made  to  them,  by  petitions  from  both  bodies.  A 
day  for  hearing  was  appointed, — the  privy  council  assem*' 
bled,-«»Lord  Westmorland,  theh  viceroy,  presided  at  the 
board*— Lord  Clare  was  also  present.— Mr.  Ponsonby  and 
Mr.  Curran  attended  as  counsel  for  the  commons  in  sup- 
port of  Alderman  Harrison.  The  council  was  extremely 
full,  and  the  council-chamber  thronged  with  respectable 
citizens.  When  it  came  to  Mr.  Curran's  turn  to  address 
the  board,  he  did  so  in  perhaps  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orations  he  ever  uttered,  and  of  which  the  following  are 
but  very  short  extracts. 

''But)  my  lords,  how  must  these  considerations  (former 
contests  of  a  similar  kind,  and  laws  enacted  for  their  ad-* 
justment)  have  been  enforced  by  a  view  of  Ireland  as  a 
connected  country,  deprived  as  it  was  of  almost  all  the 
advantages  of  a  hereditary  monarch :  the  father  of  his 
people  residing  at  a  distance,  and  the  paternal  beams 
reflected  upon  his  children  through  such  a  variety  of 
mediums,  sometimes  too  languidly  to  warn  them, — some- 
times so  intensely  as  to  consume  them : — a  succession  of 
governors  di£Fering  from  each  other  in  their  tempers,  in 
their  talents,  in  their  virtues,  and  of  course  in  their  systems 
of  administrations.  Unprepared  in  general  for  rule,  by 
any  previous  institution ;  and  utterly  unacquainted  with 
the  people  they  were  to  govern,  and  with  the  men  through 
whose  agency  they  were  to  act.  Sometimes,  my  lords, 
'tis  true  a  rare  individual  appeared  amongst  us,  as  if  sent 
by  the  bounty  of  Providence  in  ^compassion  for  human 
miseries,  marked  by  that  dignified  simfriicity  of  manly 
character  which  is  the  mingled  result  of  enlightened  un- 
derstanding, and  elevated  integrity,  commanding  a  res|}ect 
that  be  laboured  not  to  inspire*.  It  is,  but  eight  years 
since  we  saw  such  a  man  amongst  us  raising  a  degraded 
country  from  the  condition  of  a  province  to  the  rank  and 

*  ADudbg  to  the  Dnke  of  Portland,  under  whom  Ireland  completod  lier 
itids|Madimt  eonititiiti»n. 
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coDsequeoce  of  a  people,  worthy  to  be  the  ally  of  a  mighty 
empire,  on  the  firm  and  honourable  basis  of  equal  liberty 
and  a  common  fate,  standing  or  falling  with  Great  Britain. 
But  how  short  is  the  continuance  of  those  auspicious 
gleams  of  public  sunshine!  How  soon  are  they  past,  per- 
haps for  ever!   In  what  rapid  and  fatal  revolution  has 
Ireland  seen  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  such  men  give 
place  to  a  succession  of  sordid  parade  and  empty  preten- 
sion; of  bloated  promise  and  lank  performance;  of  austere 
hypocrisy  and  peculating  economy.  Hence  it  is,  my  lords, 
that  the  administration  of  Ireland  so  often  presents  to  the 
reader  of  her  history,  the  view  not  of  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment, but  rather  of  an  encampment  in  the  country  of  a 
barbarous  enemy ;  where  the  object  of  the  invader  is  not 
dominion,  but  conquest.    Where  he  is  obliged  to  resort  to 
the  corruption  of  the  clans,  or  of  single  individuals,  pointed 
out  to  his  notice  by  public  abhorrence,  and  recommended 
to  his  confidence  only  by  a  treachery  so  rank  and  consum- 
mate, as  precludes  all  possibility  of  their  return  to  private 
virtue,  or  to  public  reliance;  and  therefore,  only  put  into 
authority  over  a  wretched  country,  condemned  to  the  tor- 
ture of  all  that  petulant,  unfeeling  asperity  with  which  a 
narrow  and  malignant  mind  will  bristle,  in  its  unmerited 
elevation ;  condemned  to  be  betrayed,  and  disgraced,  and 
exhausted  by  the  little  traitors  that  have  been  suflfered  to 
nestle  and  to  grow  within  it,  making  it  at  once  the  source 
of  their  grandeur,  and  the  victim  of  their  vices :  reducing 
it  to  the  melancholy  necessity  of  supporting  their  conse- 
quence, and  of  sinking  under  their  crimes,  like  the  lion 
perishing  by  the  poison  of  a  reptile  that  finds  shelter  in 
the  mane  of  the  noble  animal,  while  it  stings  him  to 
death." 

''In  this  very  chamber  did  the  chancellor  and  judges 
sit  (in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  chancetlorship  of 
Mr.  Constanline  Phipp$)  with  all  the  gravity  and  affected 
attention  to  arguments  in  favour  of  that  liberty,  and  those 
rights  which  they  had  conspired  to  destroy.  But  to  what 
end,  my  lords,  offer  argument  ta  soch  men  ?  A  little  and  a 
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peevish  mind  may  be  exasperated,  and  how  shall  it  be  cor- 
rected by  refutation  ?  How  fruitless  would  it  have  been  to 
represent  to  that  wretched  chancellor^  that  he  was  betray- 
ing those  rights  which  he  was  sworn  to  maintain; — that 
he  was  involving  a  government  in  disgrace,  and  a  kingdom 
in  panic  and  consternation ;  that  he  was  violating  every 
sacred  duty,  and  every  solemn  engagement,  that  bound 
him  to  his  sovereign,  his  country,  and  his  God  ! — Alas!— 
my  lords,  by  what  argument  could  any  man  hope  to  re- 
claim or  dissuade  a  mean,  illiberal,  and  unprincipled  minion 
of  authority,  induced  by  his  profligacy  to  undertake, 
and  bound  by  his  avarice  and  vanity  to  persevere  i  He 
would  probably  have  replied  to  the  most  unanswerable 
arguments  by  some  curt,  contumelious,  and  unmeaning 
apophthegm,  delivered  with  the  fretful  smile  of  irritated 
self-sufficiency,  and  disconcerted  arrogance ;  or  even  if  he 
should  be  dragged  by  his  fears  to  a  consideration  of  the 
question,  by  what  miracle  could  the  pigmy  capacity  of  a 
stunted  pedant  be  enlarged  to  a  reception  of  the  subject  i 
The  endeavour  to  approach  it  would  have  only  removed 
him  to  a  greater  distance  than  he  was  before,  as  a  little 
hand  that  strives  to  grasp  a. mighty  globe,  is  thrown  back 
by  the  reaction  of  its  own  effort  to  comprehend.  It 
may  be  given  to  a  Halb  or  a  Hardwickb  to  discover 
and  retract  ^a  mistake.  The  errors  of  such  men  are  only 
specks  that  arise  for  a  moment  on  the  surface  of  a  splen- 
did  luminary,  consumed  by  its  heat  or  irradiated  by  its 
light,  they  soon  disappear.  But  the  perverseness  of  a  mean 
and  narrow  intellect  are  like  the  excrescences  that  grow 
on  bodies  naturally  cold  and  dark  ;  no  fire  to  waste  them, 
and  no  ray  to  enlighten,  they  assimilate  and  coalesce  with 
those  qualities  so  congenial  to  their  nature ;  and  acquire 
an  incorrigible  permanency  in  the  union  with  kindred 
frost  and  kindred  opacity.  Nor  indeed,  my  lords,  except 
where  the  interest  of  millions  can  be  affected  by  the  vice 
or  the  folly  of  an  individual,  need  it  be  much  regretted 
that  to  things  not  worthy  of  being  made  better,  it  hath 
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sot  pleased  Provideace  to  afford  the  privilege  of  tmproTe- 


ment/' 


This  description  of  Mr.  Constaotine  Phipps  was  but  a 
masked  battery  playing  on  the  character  of  Lord  Clare ; 
every  shot  told  upon  his  feelings,  and  on  those  of  the 
whole  auditory. 

Amongst  all  the  parliamentary  antagopists  of  Mr.  Car- 
ran,  there  was  none  who  more  sorely  writhed  under  his 
tooth,  than  Dr.  Duigenan.  The  former  was  the  zealous  a<l- 
Tocate  for  the  catholics — the  latter  their  most  furious  and 
bigotted  antagonist.  Whenever  the  question  of  their 
emancipation  was  agitated  in  parliament,  the  Doctor  waa 
unmuzzled  and  let  loose  to  oppose  them ;  and  usually  dis* 
charged  upon  their  history,  their  principles,  their  character, 
and  religion,  and  even  upon  their  advocates,  such  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  as  sometimes  shocked  even  the  nerves  of  hit 
own  partisans.  "  He  scorned  any  thing,'' says  Mr.Grattao, 
''which  was  classical, moderate,  or  refined,and  preferred  as 
more  effectual,  the  foul,  the  gross  and  scandalous ; — that, 
with  all  the  garbage  his  imagination  coold  collect,  with 
whatever ^O20er5  the^sA*mari:e/ could  furnish,  everything 
which  the  streets  could  administer  to  the  learned  Doctor's 
taste  and  refinement,  he  assailed  all  men,  and  all  bodies 
of  men,  overlaid  them  with  such  a  profusion  of  filth,  as 
to  amaze  all  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  learned  Doctor." 

He  had  attacked  Mr.  Curran,  in  the  debate  on  the 
catholic  question  in  1796;  hut  Mr.  Curran,  in  his  reply 
to  tlie  Doctor,  lightened  upon  him  for  half  an  hour,  and 
effectually  tinged  him  by  the  flashes  of  his  wit. 

'*  The  learned  Doctor,^  he  said,  '^  had  made  himself  a 
▼ery  prominent  feature  in  the  debate ;  furious  indeed  had 
been  bis  anger,  and  manifold  his  attacks.  What  argument, 
what  man,  or  what  thing  had  he  not  abused  ;  half  choked 
by  his  rage  in  striving  to  refute  those  who  had  spoken,  he 
had  relieved  himself  by  abusing  those  who  had  not  spoken. 
He  had  abused  the  catholics,  their  ancestors ;  he  had  abused 
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tbe  merchants  of  Ireland ;  he  had  abused  Mr«  Barke ;  he 
had  abused  those  who  voted  for  the  order  of  the  day.  I  do 
not  know  (continued  he)  but  I  ought  to  thank  the  learned 
Doctor  for  honouring  me  with  a  place  in  his  invective.  He 
has  stjled  me  the  bottle-holder  of  my  right  honourable 
friend  (Mr.  Grattan),  but  sure  I  am,  that  if  I  had  been 
the  bottle-holder  of  both,  the  learned  Doctor  would  have 
less  reason  to  complain  of  me  than  my  right  honourable 
friend  ;  for  him  I  should  have  left  perfectly  sober,  whilst 
it  would  clearly  appear,  that  the  bottle,  with  respect  to  the 
learned  Doctor,  would  have  been  managed,  not  only  fairly 
but  generously ;  and  that  if,  in  famishing  him  with  liquor 
I  had  not  furnished  him  with  argument,  I  had  at  least  ftir« 
nished  him  with  a  good  excuse  for   wanting  it;  with, 
indeed,  the  best  excuse  for  that  confusion  of  history,  and 
divinity,  and  civil  law,  and  common  law;  that  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  politics,  and  theology,  and  antiquity,  with 
which  he  has  overwhelmed  the  debate,  and  the  havoc  and 
carnage  he  has  made  of  the  population  of  the  last  age,  and 
tbe  fury  with  which  he  has  seemed  determined  to  extermi- 
nate, and  even  to  devour  the  population  of  this,  and  which 
urged  him,  after  tearing  tbe  character  of  the  catholics,  to 
spend  the  last  efforts  of  his  rage  with  the  most  relentless 
ferocity  in  actually  gnawing  their  names,  (alluding  to  the 
Doctor's  enunciation  of  the  name  of  JTaogA,  which  he  pro- 
nounced Keaaugh).    In  truth.  Sir,"  continued  he,  ^  I  felt 
some  surprise,  and  some  regret,  when  I  heard  him  describe 
the  sceptre  of  lath,  and  tiara  of  strew;  and  mimic  his  bed- 
lamite emperor  and  pope,  with  such  refined  and  happy 
gesticulation,  that  he  could  be  prevailed  on  to  quit  so 
congenial  a  company.  I  should  not,  however,  be  disposed 
to  hasten  his  return  to  them,  or  to  precipitate  the  access  of 
bis  fit,  if  by  a  most  unlucky  felicity  of  indiscretion,  he  bad 
not  dropped  some  doctrines  which  the  silent  approbation 
of  tbe  minister  seemed  to  adopt.  I  do  not  mean,  amongst 
those  doctrines,  to  place  the  learned  Doctor's  opinion  of 
the  revolution,  nor  bis  wise  and  valorous  plan  in  case  of 
invasion,  to  arm  the  beadles  and  the  sextons,  and  put 
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himself  in  wind  for  an  attack  on  the  French  by  a  massacre 
of  the  papists.  The  opinion  I  mean  is,  that  catholic  fran- 
chise is  inconsistent  with  British  connections.  Strongs 
indeed,  must  the  minister  be  in  so  wild  and  desperate  a 
prejudice,  if  he  can  venturci  in  the  present  fallen  state  of 
this  empirCf  under  the  disasters  of  war,  and  with  an  enemy 
at  our  gates,  if  he  can  dare  to  state  to  the  great  body  of 
the  Irish  nation,  that  their  slavery  is  the  condition  of  our 
connection  with  England : — that  she  is  more  afraid  of  yield- 
ing Irish  liberty,  than  of  losing  Irish  connection;  and 
though  the  denunciation  is  not  yet  upon  record,  yet  it  may 
be  left  with  the  learned  Doctor,  who,  I  hope,  has  embraced 
it  only  to  make  it  odious ;  has  hugged  in  his  arms  only 
with  the  generous  purpose  of  plunging  with  it  into  the 
deep,  and  exposing  it  to  merited  derision,  by  ha£ard- 
ing  the  character  of  his  own  sanity.  It  is  yet  in  the 
power  of  the  minister  to  decide,  whether  a  blasphemy 
of  this  kind  shall  pass  for  the  mere  ravings  of  polemical 
phrenzy,  or  for  the  solemn  and  mischievous  lunacy  of  a 
chief  secretary  :  I  call  therefore  again  on  that  minister,  to 
rouse  him  firom  his  trance,  and  in  the  hearing  of  both 
countries,  to  put  the  question  to  him,  which  must  be 
beard  by  a  third,  whether,  at  no  period,  upon  no  event, 
at  no  extremity,  are  we  to  hope  for  any  connection  with 
Great  Britain,  except  that  of  the  master  and  the  slave ; 
and  this,  even  without  the  assertion  of  any  fact  that  can 
support  such  a  proscription." 

During  the  administration  of  Lord  Rockingham,  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  was  sent  viceroy  to  Ireland,  and  hailed  by  the 
whole  country  as  the  harbinger  of  conciliation  and  peace; 
and  it  was  expected  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  all  the 
leading  members  who  had  most  strenuously  advocated 
those  measures  in  Ireland,  which  Lord  Rockingham  and 
Mr.  Fox  had  supported  in  England,  would  be  called  into 
office,  under  Earl  Fitzwilliam.  This  expectation,  how- 
ever, was  not  fulfilled;  for  although  Mr.  Grattan  and 
Mr.  Ponsonby  were  called  to  high  and  confidential  situa^ 
tions,  as  were  some  others  of  their  friends,  Mr.  Ciirran 
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and  Mr.  Egan  were  passed  by  unnoticed^  and  both  felt  the 
circumstance   with   disappoiDtment  and   chagrin.     The 
reign  of  the  new  elives  was,  however,  but  short;    for 
EaH  Fitz William,  debarred  by  a  majority  of  the  British 
cabinet  who  sent  him,  from  fulfilling  the  promises  he  was 
authorised  to  hold  out,  demanded  his  recal :  Mr.  Grattan 
and   Mr.   Poosonby   repassed  to  the  opposition  bench, 
and  Mr.  Curran  never  returned  to  a  seat  in  parliament 
after  the  next  dissolution,   which  took  place.      It  lias 
before  been  stated,  that  parliament  was  not  the  theatre 
most  favourable  to  the  display  of  his  eloquence.    The  bar 
was  his  best  field ;  there  his  talents  had  long  shone  with 
refulgent  light:  but  there  was  comparatively  little  in  the 
forensic  arena  to  excite  their  full  force  previous  to  the 
point  of  time  at  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam  retired.    It  was 
during  the  agitated  state  of  the  country  which  speedily 
followed,  that  those  opportunities  occurred  in  the  govern- 
ment prosecutions  for  libels,  sedition,  and  high  treason, 
in  which  Mr.  Curran  was  usually  retained  for  the  accused 
parties,  that  his  eloquence  blazed  out  with  such  dazzling 
splendour,  and  formed  what  may  he  termed  the  Augustan 
era  of  his  extraordinary  talents.     His  speeches  on  those 
trials  have  been  «colIected  and  published  in  one  volume  ; 
and  although  confessedly  under  the  disadvantage  of  ini* 
perfect  reports,  and  defective  of  his  own  revision  and 
amendments,  still  do  they  present  such  monuments  of  hi» 
oratorical  powers,  as  if,  ever  equalled,  were  certainly  never 
surpassed  in   the  English  language,  and  which,  like  the 
classic  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  will  afford  per- 
manent models  worthy  the  emulation  of  future  orators. 

The  following  able  criticism  on  his  style  and  talents,  is 
extJ-acted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  of  October  1814. 
— "  The  wits  of  Queen  Anne^s  time  practised  a  style  cha» 
racterised  by  purity,  smoothness,  and  a  kind  of  simple  and 
temperate  elegance.  Their  reasoning  was  correct  and 
iuminous,  and  their  raillery  terse  and  refined ;  but  they 
never  so  much  as  aimed  at  touching  the  greater  passions, 
or  rising  to  the  loftier  graces  of  composition.    Their 
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dtiblitnity  was  little  more  than  a  graceful  and  gentle  soletn^ 
tiity ;  tbetr  invective  went  no  farther  than  polished  daroasnii 
nor  their  vehemence  than  pretty  vivacity.  Even  the  older 
writer^  who  dealt  in  larger  views  and  stronger  language^ 
— 'the  Hookesy  and  Taylors^  and  BarroW^  and  Miltons^ 
although  they  possessed  beyond  all  doabt,  an  original  and 
commitnding  eloquencci  had  little  of  nature,  or  rapid 
movementof  passions  abou  t  them.  Their  diction,  tbodgh 
powerful,  is  loaded  abd  laborious^  and  their  imagidattoii, 
thoagh  rich  and  copious,  is  neither  playful  nor  popular  ; 
j  even  the  celebrated  orators  of  England  have  deen  deficient 

in  some  of  their  characteristics*  The  rhetoric  of  Fox  was 
logic;  the  eloquence  of  Pitt  consisted  mainly  in  his  talent 
for  sarcasm,  and  for  sounding  amplification.  Neither  of 
thetn  had  much  pathos  and  but  little  play  of  fancy^ 

Yet  the  style  of  which  we  speak  (Mr.  Currants)  is  mw 
familiar  to  the  English  public.     It  was  introduced  by  an 
Irishman,  and   may  be  clearly  traced  to  the  genius  of 
BuRKB.    There  was  no  such  composition  known  in  Eng« 
land  before  his  day.     Bolingbroke,  whom  he  is  sometimea 
said  to  have  copied,  had  none  of  it;  he  is  infinitely  more 
careless ;  he  is  infinitely  less  impassioned ;  he  baa  no  sirob 
variety  of  imagery-— no  such  flights  of  poetry— no  such 
touches  of  tenderness — no  such  visions  of  philosophy. 
The  style  has  been  defiled  since,  indeed,  by  base  imita« 
tione  and  disgusting  parodies ;  and  in  its  more  imitable 
parts,  has  been  naturalised  and  transfused  into  the  .recent 
literatare  of  our  country  :  bat  it  was  of  Iriah  origin,  and 
still  attains  to  its  highest  honours  only  in  its  native  toih 
For  this  we  appeal  to  the  whole  speaking  and  writing  of 
that  nation,  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Grattan,  and  even  to 
the  volume  before  us.     With  less  of  deep  thought  than 
the  connected  compositions'  of  Burke,  and  less  of  point 
and  polish  than  the  magical  effusions  of  Grattan,  it  still 
bears  the  impression  of  that  inflamed  fimcy  which  charac^ 
terises  the  eloquence  of  both,  and  is  distinctly  assimilated 
to  them  by  those  traits  of  national  resemblance." 
In  attempting  to  select  passages  from  the  volume  alluded 
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to  in  illustration  of  the  opinion  of  this  judicions  critic, 
Jtidgoienl  is  bewildered  amid  the  infinite  variety  of  beau- 
ties. To  qaote  etery  excellence  would  be  almost  to 
transcribe  them  entire.  They  are  like  portions  of  a  splen- 
did and  masterly  pieture,  each  a  part  of  one  great  whole, 
and  ail  designed  to  reflect,  and  set  off  the  characters  and 
beavtties  of  each  other*  It  is  in  fact  like  picking  brilliants 
from  their  tasteful  settings,  where  their  juxta*position 
doubles  their  splendour ;  or  taking  detached  features  and 
members  from  the  Medicean  Venus,  or  the  Farnese  Her* 
cules,  to  give  adequate  notions  of  the  beauty,  or  the 
strength  which  the  entire  statues  pan  alone  convey.  We 
have  ventured  to  cite  some  passages,  without,  however, 
presuming  to  say  they  are  the  best,-^and  we  refer  the 
reader  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Speeches  themselves  for 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  then*  excellence. 

In  the  trial  of  Major  Sirr,  upon  an  action  for  assault 
and  false  imprisonment  on  a  Mr.  Hevey,  one  of  the  nume* 
rous  circumstances  of  wanton  atrocity  distinctive  of  the 
period,  Mr.  Curran  gives  this  statement  of  the  transac* 
tion  :— "  On  the  Bth  of  September  last,  Mr.  Hevey  was 
sitting  in  a  public  coffee-house,  Major  Sirr  was  there. 
Mr.  Hevey  was  informed  that  the  major  had  at  that  mo- 
ment said,  he  (Hevey)  ought  to  have  been  hanged.  The 
plaintiff  was  fired  at  the  charge;  he  fixed  his  eye  on  Sirr, 
and  asked  if  he  had  dared  to  say  so  ?  Sirr  declared  that  he 
had,  and  said  it  truly.  Hevey  answered  that  he  was  a 
slanderous  scoundrel.  At  the  instant,  Sirr  rushed  upon 
him,  and,  assisted  by  three  or  four  of  his  satellites,  who 
had  attended  him  in  disguise,  secured  him  and  sent  him  to 
the  castle  guard,  desiring  that  a  receipt  might  be  given 
for  the  villain.-^He  was  sent  thither. — ^The  oflScer  of  the 
guard  chanced  to  be  an  Englishman  but  lately  arrived  in 
Ireland;  he  said  to  the  constable,  ^  If  this  was  in  England, 
I  should  think  this  gentleman  entitled  to  bail.  But  1  don*t 
know  the  laws  of  this  country;  however,  I  think'  you  had 
better  loosen  those  irons  upon  his  wrists,  or  they  may 
kill  bim/ 
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**  Here  he  was  flung  ioto  a  room  of  about  thirteen  feet 
by  twelve.  It  was  called  the  '  hospital  of  the  provost/  It 
was  occupied  by  six  beds;  on  which  were  to  lie  fourteen 
or  fifteen  miserable  wretches ;  some  of  them  sinking  under 
contagious  diseases.  Here  he  passed  the  first  night,  with- 
out bed  or  food.  The  next  morning  his  humane  keeper^ 
Major  Sandys,  appeared.  The  plaintiff  demanded  why 
he  was  imprisoned?  complained  of  hunger;  and  asked  for 
the  gaol  allowance.  Major  Sandys  replied,  by  a  torrent 
of  abuse,  which  he  concluded  by  saying,  ^  Your  crime  is 
your  insolence  to  Major  Sirr;  however,  he  disdains  to 
trample  upon  you.  You  may  appease  him  by  proper  and 
contrite  submission  ;  but,  unless  you  do  so,  you  shall  rot 
where  you  are.  I  tell  you  this,  that,  if  government  will 
not  protect  us,  by  God  we  will  not  protect  them.  Yoa 
will  probably  (for  I  know  your  insolent  and  ungrateful 
hardiness)  attempt  to  get  out  by  an  habeas  corpus;  but, 
in  that  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken,  as  such  a  rascal 
deserves/  Hevey  was  insolent  enough  to  issue  an  habeas 
corpus;  and  a  return  was  made  upon  it,  that  Hevey  was 
in  custody  under  a  warrant  from  General  Craig,  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason ;  which  return  was  grossly  false." 

"  If,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  it  be  the  test  of  supreme 
genius  to  produce  strong  and  pennaifent  emotions,  the 
passages  which  we  have  quoted  must  be  in  the  very  highest 
style  of  eloquence.  There  is  not  a  subject  of  these  king- 
doms, we  hope,  that  can  read  them  without  feeling  his 
blood  boil,  and  his  heart  throb  with  indignation;  and 
without  feeling  that  any  government,  which  could  tolerate 
or  connive  at  such  proceedings,  held  out  a  bounty  to 
rebellion  which  it  would  be  almost  dastardly  to  reject. 
The  eloquence  of  these  passages  is  the  facts  they  recite ; 
and  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  that  which  depends  upon 
the  mere  fancy  or  art  of  the  orator." 

There  are  many  passages,  however,  of  this  description 
in  the  volume  before  us,  which  deserve^  to  be  quoted. 
— Mr.  Curran  is  giving  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  his 
country,  at  the  time  that  General  Abercrombie,  after  bis 
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appoiDtinent  to  the  chief  command  of  the  army,  -retired 
in  disgust  at  its  utter  want  of  discipline^  and  the  licen- 
tious horrors  it  was  daily  extending  through  the  country; 
infinitely  better  calculated  to  excite  rebellion  than  deter 
and  suppress  it. 

"  If,  for  instance/'  says  he, "  you  wish  to  convey  to  the 
mind  of  an  English  matron  the  horrors  of  that  direful 
period,  when,  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrance  of  the  ever- 
to-be-lamented  Abercrombie,  our  people  were  surrendered 
to  the  licentious  brutality  of  the  soldiery,  by  the  authority 
of  the  state,  you  would  vainly  endeavour  to  give  her  a 
general  picture  of  lust,  and  rapine,  and  murder,  and  con- 
flagration.   Instead  of  exhibiting  the  picture  of  an  entire 
province,  select  a  single  object; — do  not  release  the  ima« 
gination  of  your  hearer  from  its  task,  by  giving  more  than 
an  outline.     Take  a  cottage  ;  place  the  affrighted  mother 
of  her  orphan  daughters  at  the  door;   the  paleness  of 
death  upon  her  countenance,  and  more  than  its  agonies 
in  her  heart.    Her  aching  eye,  her  anxious  ear  struggles 
through  the  mists  of  closing  day  to  catch  the  approaches 
of  desolation  and  dishonour.    The  ruffian  gang  arrives, — 
the  feast  of  plunder  begins, — the  cup  of  madness  kindles 
in  its  circulation.    The  wandering  glances  of  the  ravisher 
become  concentrated  upon  the  devoted  victim.    Ypu  need 
not  dilate, — you  need  not  expatiate.  The  unpolluted  mother 
to  whom  you  tell  the  story  of  horror,  beseeches  you  not 
to  proceed.     She  presses  her  child  to  her  bosom, — she 
drowns  it  in  her  tears.    Her  fancy  catches  more  than  an 
angel's  tongue  could  describe;  at  a  single  view  she  takes 
in  the   whole   miserable  succession   of  force,   of  profa- 
nation, of  despair,  of  death.     So  it   is  in  the  question 
before  us.     If  any  man  shall  hear  of  this  day's  transaction, 
he  cannot  be  so  foolish  as  to  suppose  that  we  have  been 
confined  to  a  single  character  like  those  now  brought 
before  you." 

On  the  trial  of  Archibald  Hamilton  Rowen,  Ei«q.  for 
the  publication  of  a /seditious  libel,  Mr.  Curran  uttered  a 
•  most  magnificent  oration,  embracing  the  whole  variety  of 
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topics  which  at  that  lime  agitated  the  public  miad.    We 
select  the  following  as  peculiar  for  their  force  and  heaoty. 

On  the  universal  emancipation  of  all  minor  seds  from  ihc 
penal  and  prescriptive  statute  for  the  ascendency  of  the 
established  church. 

**  I  put  it  to  your  oaths,  gentlemen  of  the  jury ;  do  you 
think  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a  victory  obtained 
by  justice  over  bigotry  and  oppression,  should  have  a 
stigma  cast  upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon  meo 
bold  and  honest  enough  to  propose  the  measure  \  To 
propose  the  redeeming  of  religion  A-om  the  abuses  of  the 
church  i  The  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men  froni 
bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all  who  had  a  right  to 
demand  it?  Giving,  I  say,  in  the  so  much  censured  words 
of  this  paper,'  giving  universal  emancipation/  I  speak  in 
the  spirit  of  the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  com* 
mensurate  with,  and  inseparable  from^  British  soil ;  which 
proclaims,  even  to  the  stranger  and  the  sojourner,  the 
moment  he  sets  his  foot  on  British  earth,  vfml  the  ground 
on  which  he  treads  is  holy  and  consecrated  to  the  genies 
of  universal  emancipation.  No  matter  in  what  language 
his  doom  may  have  been  pronounced  ; — no  matter  what 
complexion  incompatible  with  freedom,  an  Indian  or  an 
African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him;— no  matter  in  what 
disastrous  battle  his  liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down;-* 
no  matter  with  what  solemnities  he  may  have  been  devoted 
on  the  altar  of  slavery ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the 
sacred  soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god  sink  together 
in  the  dust.  His  soul  walks  abroad  in  her  own  majesty ; 
his  body  swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains  that 
burst  from  around  him ;  and  he  stands  redeemed,  rege- 
nerated, and  disenthralled  by  the  irresistible  genius  of 
universal  emancipation." 

On  the  liberty  of  the  press, 

"  What  then  remains  ?  The  liberty  of  the  press  only  ; 
the  sacred  palladium,  which  no  influence,  no  power,  no 
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nioister,  no  goveromentt  which  ootbiag  but  the  depravity, 
or  folly,  or  corruption  of  a  jury,  can  ever  destroy.    And 
what  calamities  are  the  people  saved  from   by  having 
public  communication  left  open  to  them  ?     I  will  tell  you, 
geotlemen,  what  they  are  saved   from,  and   what  the 
government  is  saved  from ;  I  will  tell  you  also  to  what 
both  are  exposed  by  shutting  up  that  communication* 
In  pqe  case  sedition  speaks  aloud,  and  walks  abroad;  the 
demagogue  goes  forth;  the  public  eye  is  upon  him;  he 
fret^  his  busy  hour  upon  the  s^ge;  but  soon  either  wearir 
p^s,  or  bribcy  or  punishment,  or  disappointment,  bears 
him  down,  or  drives  him  off,  and  be  appears  no  more* 
In  the  other  case,  bow  does  the  work  of  sedition  gq  for-; 
ward  i    Night  afternight  the  muffled  rebel  steals  forth  in 
the  dark,  and  casts  another  and  another  brand  upon  the 
pile,  to  which,  when  the  hour  of  fatal  maturity  shall 
arrive,  he  will  applv  the  flame.   If  you  doubt  of  the  liorriii 
consequences  of  suppressing  the  effusion  even  of  indi^ 
vidual  discontent,  look  to  those  enslaved  countries  where 
the  protection  of  despotism  is  supposed  to  be  secured  by 
such  restraints.     Even  the  person  of  the  despot  there  is 
never  in  safety ;  neither  the  fears  of  the  despot,  nor  the 
machinations  of  the  slave/  have  any  slumber;   the  one 
anticipating  the  moment  of  peril,  the  other  watching  for 
the  opportunity  of  aggression.    The  fatal  crisis  is  equally 
a  surprise  upon  both;  the  decisive  instant  is  precipitated 
v^'ithout  warning,  by  folly  on  the  one  side,  or  by  frenzy  on 
the  other;  andtbere  is  no  notice  of  the  treason  till  the 
traitor  acts.     In  those  unfortunate  countries  (one  cannot 
read  it  without  horror)  there  are  officers  whose  province 
it  is  to  have  the  water,  which  is  to  be  drunk  by  their  rulers, 
sealed  up  in  botjtles,  lest  some  wretched  miscreant  should 
throw  poison  into  the  draught. 

**  But,  gentlemen,  if  you  yfkli  for  a  nearer  and  more  in* 
^resting  example,  you  have  it  in  the  history  of  your  own 
revolution.  You  have  it  at  the  memorable  period  wl>en 
th^  monarch  found  a  servile  acquiescence  in  the  ministers 
of  his  folly;  when  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  trodden 
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under  foot;  when  venal  sheriffs  returned  packed  juries  la 
carry  into  effect  those  fatal  conspiracies  of  the  few  against 
the  many ;  when  the  devoted  benches  of  public  justice 
were  filled  by  some  of  those  foundlings  of  fortune,  who^ 
overwhelmed  in  the  torrent  of  corruption  at  an  early 
period,  lay  at  the  bottom  like  drowned  bodies,  while  sound- 
ness or  sanity  remained  in  them ;  but,  at  length  becoming 
buoyant  by  putrefaction,  they  rose  as  they  rotted,  and 
floated  to  the  surface  of  the  polluted  stream,  where  they 
were  drifted  along,  the  objects  of  terror,  pestilence,  and 
abomination.  In  that  awful  moment  of  a  nation's  travail ; 
of  the  last  gasp  of  tyranny,  and  the  first  breath  of  free- 
dom, how  pregnant  is  the  example.  The  press  extin- 
guished, the  people  enslaved,  and  the  prince  undone.  As 
the  advocate  of  society,  therefore  of  peace,  of  domestic 
liberty,  and  of  the  lasting  union  of  both  countries,  I  con- 
jure you  to  guard  the  liberty  of  the  press,  that  great  cen- 
tinel  of  the  state,  that  grand  detector  of  public  imposture. 
Guard  it,  because,  when  it  sinks,  there  sink  with  it,  in  one 
common  grave,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  security 
of  the  crown. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  rejoice,  for  the  sake  of  the  court,  the  jury, 
and  the  public  repose,  that  t!his  question  has  not  been 
brought  forward  till  now.  In  Great  Britain  analogous 
circumstances  have  taken  place.  At  the  commencement 
of  that  unfortunate  war,  which  has  deluged  Europe  with 
blood,  the  spirit  of  the  English  people  was  tremulously 
alive  to  the  terror  of  French  principles.  •  At  that  moment 
of  general  paroxysm,  to  accuse  was  to  convict;  the  danger 
seemed  larger  to  the  public  eye  from  the  misty  medium 
through  which  it  was  surveyed.  We  measure  inaccessible 
heights  from  the  shadows  which  they  project,  where  the 
lowness  and  the  distance  of  the  light  form  the  length  of 
the  shade.  There  is  a  sort  of  aspiring  and  adventitious 
credulity  which  disdains  assenting  to  obvious  truths,  and 
delights  in  catching  at  the  improbability  of  circumstances 
as  its  best  ground  of  faith.  To  what  other  cause,  gentle- 
men, can  you  ascribe,  that,  in  the  wise,  the  reflecting,  the 
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philosophic  nation  of  Great  Britain,  a  printer  has  been 
found  guilty  of  a  libel  for  publishing  those  resolutions  to 
which  the  present  minister  of  that  kingdom  (Mr.  Pitt) 
had  actually  subscribed  his  name?  To  what  other  cause 
can  you  ascribe,  what  in  my  mind  is  still  moreastonishingy 
that  in  such  a  country  as  Scotland — a  nation  cast  in  the 
happy  medium  between  the  spiritless  acquiescence  of  sub- 
missive poverty,  and  the  sturdy  credulity  of  pampered 
wealth :  cool  and  ardent,  adventurous  and  persevering, 
winging  her  eagle  flight  against  the  blaze  of  every  science 
with  an  eye  that  never  winks,  and  a  wing  that  never  tires ; 
crowned  as  she  is  with  the  spoils  of  every  art,  and  decked 
with  the  wreath  of  every  muse,  from  the  deep  and  scruti- 
nizing researches  of  her  Hume,  to  the  sweet  and  simple, 
but  pot  less  sublime  and  pathetic  morality  of  her  Burns ; 
how  from  the  bosom  of  a  country  like  that,  genius  and 
character,  and  talents,  should  be  banished  to  a  distant, 
barbarous  soil ;  condemned  to  pine  under  the  horrid  com- 
munion of  vulgar  vice  and  base-born  profligacy  for  twice 
the  period  that  ordinary  calculation  gives  to  the  conti- 
nuance of  human  life  ?  (alluding  to  the  transportation  of 
Messrs.  Muir,.Palmer,  &c.  to  Botany  Bay. 

The  orator  then  proceeded  to  depict  a  splendid  portrait 
of  the  amiable  character  of  his  client,  and  concluded  his 
peroration  by  this  forcible  appeal : — 

"  I  willnot  relinquish  the  confidence  that  this  day  will 
be  the  period  of  his  sufi^erings ;  and,  however  mercilessly 
be  has  been  hitherto  pursued,  that  your  verdict,  gentle- 
men, will  send  him  home  to  the  arms  of  his  family,  and 
the  wishes  of  his  country :  but  if,  which  heaven  forbid  ! 
it  hath  still  been  unfortunately  determined,  that  because 
he  has  not  bent  to  power  and  authority,  because  he  would 
not  bow  down  before  the  golden  calf  and  Worship  it,  he  is 
to  be  bound  and  cast  into  the  furnace;  I  do  trust  in  God, 
that  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  in  the  constitution,  which 
will  be  seen  to  walk  with  the  suflferer  through  the  flame, 
and  to  preserve  him  unhurt  through  the  conflagration." 

Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  failed  with  the  jury,  for  they 
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conviqted  his  dient ;  but  hi%  last  hope  was  {urophetic;  for 
bi8  client  was  fined  500/,  and  bound  and  ca$t  into  the  for** 
nofie  of  Newgate,  for  two  year^;  and  the  redeeming  spirit 
of  an  amiable  and  heroic  wife,  **  walked  with  the  sufferer 
through  the  flames/'  and  by  a  notable  stratagem  extri- 
cated him  from  bis  prison,  and  saved  him  from  the  moral 
certainty  of  concerted  destruction,  had  her  plan  been  de« 
ferred  or  defeated. 

Mr,  Curran's  next  display  was  in  the  defence  of  a  Mr, 
Fiunerty,  the  publisher  of  a  newspaperi  entitled  the  Prett : 
the  whole  of  which  speech  was  an  uninterrupted  blaa^  of 
eloquence.  Canvassing  the  motives  of  government  for 
this  and  similar  prosecutions,  and  comparing  transactions 
of  this  period  to  earlier  occurrences  in  the  reign  of 
Jambs  II. — 

**^  I  see  you,  gentlemen,  turn  your  eyes  to  those  pages 
of  governmental  abandonment,  of  popular  degradation, 
of  expiring  liberty,  and  of  merciless  and  sanguinary  per* 
secqtions;  to  that  miserable  period  in  which  the  fallen  and 
abject  state  of  man  might  have  been  almost  an  argument 
in  the  mouth  of  the  atheist,  and  the  blasphemer  against 
the  existence  of  an  all-just  and  an  all-wise  First  Cause; 
if  the  glorious  era  of  the  revolution  that  foUowed  it,  had 
not  ref/ited  the  impious  inference  by  shewing,  that  if  man 
descends,  it  is  not  in  his  own  proper  motion :  that  it  is  with 
labour  and  with  pain;  and  that  be  can  continue  to  sink 
only  until  by  the  force  and  pressure  of  the  descent  the 
spring  of  his  immortal  faculties  acquires  that  recuperative 
energy  and  effort  that  hurries  him  aa  many  miles  aloft,--^ 
he  sinks  but  to  rise  agaiut  It  is  at  that  period  that  tli^ 
state  seeks  for  shelter  in  the  destruction  of  the  press ;  it  H 
at  a  period  like  that  the  tybant  prepares  for  an  attack 
upon  the  people,  by  destroying  the  liberty  of  the  press; 
by  taking  away  that  shield  of  xmsdom  and  virtue,  behind 
which  the  people  are  invulnerable,  but  in  whose  pure  and 
polished  convex,  ere  the  lifted  blow  has  fallen,  be  beholds 
his  own  image,  and  is  tmrned  into  stone*  It  is  at  these 
periods  that  the  honest  man  dares  not  speak,  because  truth 
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18  too  dreadful  to  be  told.  It  is  then  huioanity  has  no 
ears,  because  humanity  has  no  tongue.  It  is  then  the 
proud  man  scorns  to  speak;  but,  like  a  physician  baffled 
by  the  wayward' excesses  of  a  dying  patient,  retires  indig- 
nantly from  the  bed  of  an  unhappy  wretch,  whose  ear  is 
too  fastidious  to  bear  the  sound  of  wholesome  advice ; 
whose  palate  is  too  debauched  to  bear  the  salutary  bitter 
of  the  medicine  that  might  redeem  him ;  and  therefore 
leaves  him  to  the  felonious  piety  ot  the  slaves  that  talk  to 
him  of  life,  and  strip  him  before  he  is  cold.  I  do  not 
wish,  gentlemen,  to  exhaust  too  much  of  your  attenticm 
by  following  this  subject  through  the  last  century  with 
much  minuteness.  But  the  facts  are  too  recent  in  yonf 
mind  not  to  shew  you  that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people,  sink  or  rise  together,  and  that 
the  liberty  of  speaking,  and  the  liberty  of  acting,  have 
shared  exactly  the  same  fate." 

Appealing  to  history  on  the  subject  of  the  libel,  which 
was  the  capital  punishment  of  a  Mr.  Orr,  upon  the  verdict 
of  a  drunken  j  ury,  and  the  speech  of  the  attorney-general  :-*^ 

''  Gentlemen,  I  am  not  unconscious  that  the  learned 
counsel  for  the  crown  seemed  to  address  you  with  a 
confidence  of  a  very  different  kind  from  min^.  He  seemed 
to  expect  a  kind  of  respectful  sympathy  from  you  with 
the  feelings  of  the  castle  and  the  griefs  of  chided  autho* 
rity.  Perhaps,  gentlemen,  he  may  know  you  better  than 
I  do:  if  he  doesj  he  has  spoken  to  you  as  he  ought; 
be  has  been  right  in  telling  you,  that  if  the  reprobation  of 
this  is  weak,  it  is  because  bis  genius  could  not  make 
it  stronger;  he  has  been  right  in  telling  you,  that  his 
language  has  not  been  braided  and  festooned  as  elegantly 
as  it  might;  that  he  has  not  pinched  the  miserable  plaits 
of  his  phraseology,  nor  placed  his  patches  and  feathers 
with  that  correctness  of  millinery  which  became  so  exalted 
a  person.  If  you  agree  with  him,  gentlemen ;  if  you 
think  the  man  who  ventures,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life, 
to  rescue  from  the  deep,  the  drowned  honour  of  his  ooun^ 
try,  must  not  presume  upon  the  guilty  familiarity  of 
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plucking  it  by  the  locks, — I  have  no  more  to  say.  Do  s 
courteous  thiag,  upright  and  honest  jurors!  find  a  civil 
and  obliging  verdict  against  this  printer;  and  when  you^ 
have  done  so,  march  ihrough  the  ranks  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  to  your  own  homesi  and  bear  their  looks  as  they 
pass  along.  Retire  to  the  bosom  of  your  families;  and 
when  you  are  presiding  over  the  morality  of  the  parental 
board,  tell  your  children,  who  are  to  be  the  future  men  of 
Ireland,  the  history  of  this  day.  Form  their  young  minds 
by  your  precepts,  and  confirm  those  precepts  by  your  own 
example.  Teach  them  how  discreetly  allegiance  may  be 
perjured  on  the  table,  or  loyalty  be  forsworn  in  the  jury 
box:  and  when  you  have  done  so,  tell  them  the  story 
of  Orr;  tell  them  of  his  captivity,  of  his  children,  of  his 
crime,  of  his  hopes,  of  his  disappointments,  of  his  courage, 
and  of  his  death.  And,  when  you  find  your  little  hearers 
hanging  on  your  lips;  when  you  see  their  eyes  overflow 
with  sympathy  and  sorrow,  and  their  young  hearts  bursting 
with  the  pangs  of  anticipated  orphanism,  tell  them  that 
you  had  the  boldness  and  the  justice  to  stigmatise  the  mon- 
ster who  had  dared  to  publish  the  transaction.** 

On  the  trial  of  Patrick  Finney  upon  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  fouofied  on  the  testimony  of  a  common  informer, 
named  James  O'Brien,  who  was  afterwards  executed  for 
a  most  atrocious  murder;  Mr.  Curran  thus  stigmatised  the 
informer  and  his  evidence,  in  his  appeal  to  the  jury: — 

'^ Gentlemen,  have  you  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  object  of 
O'Brien  to  take  down  the  prisoner  for  the  reward  that 
follows?  Have  you  not  seen  with  what  more  than  instinc- 
tive keenness  this  blood-hound  has  pursued  his  victim? 
How  he  has  kept  him  in  view  from  place  to  place,  until  he 
hunts  him  through  the  arenas  of  the  court,  to  where  the 
unhappy  man  now  stands,  hopeless  of  ail  succour,  but  that 
which  your  verdict  shall  afford.  I  have  heard  of  assassi- 
nation by  sword,  by  pistol,  by  dagger: — but  here  is  a 
wretch  who  would  dip  the  Evangelists  in  blood :  if  be 
thinks  he  has  not  sworn  his  victim  to  death,  he  is  ready 
to  swear  on,  without  mercy  and  without  end:  but,  oh! 
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do  not,  I  conjure  you,  gufier  him  to  take  an  oath,  the  lips 
of  the  murderer  should  not  pollute  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel.  If  he  tmll  swear^  let  it  be  on  his  kmfe,  the  pro* 
per  and  bloody  symbol  of  his  profession,  and  his  liveli- 
hood." 

The  other  state  trials  on  which  Mr.  Curran  was  retained 
^or  the  accused^  were  those  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  for  high 
treason,  and  Owen  Kirwan  for  the  like  crime;  but  both 
were  convicted.  The  other  more  celebrated  specimens  of 
his  forensic  abilities  were  displayed  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Charles  Massey  against  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  for  crim. 
con.  with  the  plaintiff's  wife;  in  the  case  of  the  King, 
against  the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  where 
Mr.  Curran,  upon  a  habeas  corpus,  moved  for  the  dischai^e 
of  the  learned  judge  from  his  illegal  imprisonment,  under 
a  warrant  issued  for  his  apprehension,  by  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  chief  justice  of  the  king's  bench  in  England,  in 
order  to  hold  the  learned  judge  to  trial  at  Westminster,  for 
a  libel ;  and  bis  splendid  oration  at  the  bar  of  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  in  behalf  of  Lady  Pamela  Fitzgerald 
and  her  children  against  the  bill  for  the  attainder  of  the 
late  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald.  The  two  former  are  tole- 
rably well  reported  in  the  volume  before^m^ntioned,  but 
the  last  is  merely  detached  in  substance,  and,  though 
it  contains  the  materials  of  a  most  able  argument  on  the 
case,  it  is  but  the  dead  body  of  an  oration,  which  breathed 
in  the  delivery  all  the  fire,  animation,  and  pathos  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence. 

Having  thus  slightly  sketched  the  portrait  of  this  cele- 
brated orator  in  his  parliamentary  and  forensiccharacters, 
it  may  be  desirable  now  to  consider  him  in  private  life. 
Naturally  enough  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  barrister  of 
such  extensive  practice  at  the  bar,  from  the  first  rise  of  his 
professional  celebrity,  to  the  day  h^  retired  from  the  pro* 
fession ;  and  a  senator  who  bore  so  distinguished  a  part  on 
every  important  discussion  for  a  long  series  of  years,  had 
but  little  time  for  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  and 
the  festive  board:   and  yet  no  gentleman  ^appeared  to 
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devote  more  time  to  both,  nor  was  ever  man  more  eminentljr 
qualified  to  render  convivial  society  delightful.  The  same 
inexhaoBtible  fund  of  genius,  wit,  and  humour,  which 
adorned  and  animated  his  forensic  and  senatorial  eloquence, 
contributed  in  a  more  playful  application,  to  enliven  the 
society  wherein  he  moved.  His  mind  early  stored  with  all 
the  riches  of  classic  and  scientific  learning,  and  afterwards 
improved  by  his  intercourse  with  the  productions  of 
modern  taste  and  literature^  was  an  inexhaustible  treasury 
of  all  that  was  splendid  in  each.  His  perception  was 
intuitive,  his  memory  boundless,  and  his  fancy,  ever  on 
eagle  wing,  traversed  the  remotest  regions  of  intellectual 
space : — now  hovering  aloft  and  sporting  in  the  tempest; — 
anon  descending  to  glide  over  the  sun-gilt  vales  of  taste, 
wit|  and  pleasantry*'  A  complete  master  in  all  the  powera 
of  rhetoric,  he  could  touch  at  pleasure,  and  with  exquisite 
skill)  every  chord  of  the  soul  like  the  strings  of  a  harp, 
and  elicit  every  tone  to  bis  purpose.  He  was  tragedy,  and 
comedy,  and  farce,  by  turns ;  and  the  same  company  were 
ulternately  in  tears  from  his  pathos,  electrified  by  his  wit, 
or  convulsed  with  laughter  at  his  inimitable  humour. 

His  villa,  which  he  called  the  Priory,  situate  about 
four  miles  from  the  metropolis,  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain, 
and  commanding  a  view  of  the  bay,  and  a  picturesque 
country,  was  a  little  temple  devoted  to  hospitality.  His 
style  of  living  was  simple  ;  his. table  plain,  but  plexltifal; 
his  wines  the  best  and  most  abundant;  nothing  appeared 
starched  by  affectation,  or  frozen  by  cerempny.  His 
friends  were  always  welcome  at  five.  The  sunshine  of 
good-humqur  gilded  every  thing  about  him,  and  every  man 
who  brought  mnd  to  the  banquet,  was  sure  to  enjoy ''  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul."  It  may  seem  a 
paradoX)  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  many  a  guest  has 
riaen  hungry  from  his  dinner-table  when  it  has  been  stored 
with  variety  and  abundance;  for  if  the  host  was  once  in  a 
facetious  fit,  the  flashes  of  his  pleasantry  excited  such 
incessant  peals  of  laughter,  that  the  delighted  guest  forgot 
his  appetite,  and  feasted  only  his  mind.    But,  although 
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tome  of  hit  biograpkersi  who  profess  to  have  been  bis 
fVequent  gnests  and  coinpaiiioos>  bear  testimony  to  these 
traits  of  his  character,  few  men  have  been  less  fortunate 
than  Corran  in  the  historians  of  his  jocalariana;  for  the 
instances  they  have  given  to  their  readers  rarely  pass 
mediocrity,  and  often  descend  to  miserable  pons;  and 
indeed,  some  of  them  have  enriched  their  collections  from 
the  counterfeit  coinage  of  common  rumour;  and  laid 
at  the  door  of  Mr«  Curran  many  illegitimate  bantlings,  of 
which  he  has  been  most  innooently  dubbed  the  father. 
But  such  has  been,  time  immemorial)  the  fate  of  celebrated 
wits  in  every  age ;  and  many  a  joke*merchaot  and  dealer 
in  table-talk,  has  ventured  to  foist  off  his  own  coinage,  or 
his  gleanings  from  the  jest  books,  as  the  genuine  ofispring 
of  Mn  Currati's  fancy ;  well  knowing  that  his  name 
stampetl  even  upon  homely  witticiMn,  makes  tbemcun^nt 
for  a  dinner  and  a  bottle  at  every  hospitable  table  in 
Irelandi  (at  least)  where  a  plausible  fellow  can  make  the 
tour  of  the  country  with  little  of  any  other  coin  in  his 
possession.  But  we  have  no  nathnai  bank  for  mi,  and 
hence  these  foi^eries  increase  and  pass  with  impunity. 

Though  it  may  ill  suit  with  the  gravity  of  the  biogra- 
phy, we  have  selected  a  few  of  the  most  feasible  extant, 
amongst  which  some  may  be  genuine,  but  we  by  no  means 
vouch  for  the  whole^.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  allow 
that  the  wii  which  sometimes  glitters  in  conversation, 
is  often  difficult  to  extract  per  se.  Much  of  its  brilliancy 
frequently  depends  on  the  sd/if^.  Pick  it  from  that,  and 
it  loses  half  its  rgfater^  or  becomes  dim  or  opaque.  With- 
out all  the  keepings  of  time^  ptace^  drcunuianee,  and  octa* 
swnj  it  is  like  one  beautiful  object  detached  from  a  fine 
picture,  which  took  its  chief  force  mid  effect  from  its  com- 
bination, as  an  ingredient  of  the  materia  aomica.  Wit  ib  to 
eonvenatkm  as  nmiwug  to  a  cordial  draught;  a  little  gives 
a  fine  taste^  but  too  much  will  nauseate;  or,  it  is  like  the 
rieotrtc  fiasb,  which  daules  aixi  astounds  us  in  the  dark, 
but  would  be  invisible  at  noon-ligfac  ''Quickness  in  the 
conception,  and  ease  in  the  delivery/'  are  its  chief  qualities. 
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according  to  Pope.  And  "  bremiy/*  says  another  eminent 
aathor,  ''  is  the  very  soul  of  it."  It  is  a  fine,  essential 
spirit  of  the  mind  which  is  apt  to  evaporate  in  the  trans- 
fusion of  detail ;  and  therefore  nothing  is  more  dull  than 
your  *^deoilisb  good  story  of  a  devilish  good  thing,  said  by 
a  celebrated  wit/'  and  retailed  by  a  smoky^headed  fellow, 
who  smothers  it  in  the  bungling  stupidity  of  his  own 
narration. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  not  deem  the  above  a  digres- 
sion ;  and  we  now  commence,  sans  cfremome^  to  record  a 
few  of  the  witticisms  of  Mr.  Curran. 

Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  our  colony  at  Botany 
Bay,  when  the  population  was  fast  increasing,  Mr.  Curran 
in  one  of  his  speeches  upon  a  criminal  trial  observed, — 
''That  should  the  colony  thrive,  and  become  a  regular 
civil  government,  what  a  pleasant  thing  it  would  be 
to  have  the  laws  administered  by  judges  reprieved  at  the 
gallows;  by  justices  who  had  picked  pockets;  by  coun- 
sellors who  had  pleaded  at  the  bar  for  their  lives ;  by 
lawyers  who  had  set  the  law  at  defiance ;  to  see  house- 
breakers appointed  to  protect  the  public  property;  high- 
waymen entrusted  with  the  public  money;  rioters  invested 
with  commissions  of  the  peace,  and  shoplifters  to  regulate 
the  markets.  Such,  however,  said  he,  were  the  original 
people  of  Rome;  and  such  the  foundation  of  the  states  of 
America." 

He  was  addressing  a  jury  on  one  of  the  state  trials 
in  1803  with  his  usual  animation.  The  judge,  whose  poli- 
tical bias,  if  any  a  judge  can  have,  was  certainly  supposed 
not  to  be  favourable  to  the  prisoner,  shook  his  head  in 
doubt  or  denial  of  one  of  the  advocate's  arguments: 
**  I  see,  gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Curran,  "  I  see  the  motion 
of  his  lordship's  bead;  common  observers  might  imagine 
that  implied  a  difference  of  opinion,  but  they  would  be 
mistaken — it  is  merely  accidental — ^believe  me,  gentlemen, 
if  you  remain  here  many  days,  you  will  yourselves  per- 
ceive, that  when  his  lordship  shakes  his  Aeorf there's 
inUr 
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•  A  brother  barrister  of  his,  remarkable  for  having  a  per- 
petuity in  dirty  shirts^  was  drily  asked  in  the  presence 
of  Mr.  Curran^ "  Pray,  my  dear  Boby  how  do  you  get  so 
many  dirty  shirts  F"  Mr.  Curran  replied  for  him,  **  I  can 
easily  account  for  it;  his  laundress  lives  at  Holyhead,  and 
there  are  nine  packets  always  due."  This  gentleman  wishing 
to  travel  to  Cork  during  the  rebellion,  but  apprehensive  he 
should,  be  known  by  the  rebels,  was  advised  to  proceed 
incog,  which  he  said  was  easily  effected,  for  by  disguising 
himself  in  a  clean  shirt,  no  one  would  know  him. 

Of  the  same  gentleman,  who  was  a  sordid  miser,  it  wa»^ 
told  Mr.  Curran,  that  he  had  set  out  from  Cork  to  Dublin,, 
with  one  shirt,  and  one  guinea.  *'  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Curran, 
'^  and  I  will  answer  for  it,  he  will  change  nether  of  them 
till  he  returns." 

Mr.  Curran,  travelling  on  the  Munster  circuit  with  his 
brother  barristers,  the  judges,  as  usual,  laying  aside  the 
formalities  of  their  high  office,  dine  -with  the  bar  at  their 
mess,  and  participate  in  all  the  wit  and  conviviality  of  the 
social  board.  On  one  of  those  occasions,  after  the  rebellion 
of  1798,  Lord  Norbury,  of  executive  eminence,  sat  near 
Mr.  Curran,  who  asked  leave  to  help  his  lordship  to  some 
pickled  neat's  tongue.  The  judge  politely  declined  it, 
saying,  he  did  not  like  pickled  tongue ;  but,  if  it  had  been 
hiwg,  he  would  try  it.  "  My  lord,"  replied  Mr.  C.  '*  if  your 
lordship  will  only  try  it,  'twill  be  hung  to  a  certainty." 

At  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  an  aspirated  dispute  arose 
between  one  of  the  fellows,  Doctor  Magee,  who  was  an 
eloquent  preacher,  and  a  Mr.  Swift,  who  had  two  sons 
students  at  that  university;  and  the  contest  broke  out 
into  a  war  of  pamphlets,  in  which  the  disputants  libelled 
each  other;  and  mutual  prosecutions  in  the  king's  bench 
followed.  Mr.  Swift  stood  the  first  trial,  and  was  fined 
and  imprisoned;  and  then  proceeded  against  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Curran,  who  was  his  counsel,  in  reprobating  the  con- 
duct  of  a  clergyman  for  writing  a  malicious  and  scan-, 
dalous  libel  against  his  client,  expressed  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  reverend  gentleman,  who  in  his  pulpit  was  the 
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Yery  mirror  of  christian  charity,  could  find  time  6b  some 
wH  Sunday  to  go  to  his  college  chapel  and  hear  hbmdf 
preach,  as  the  best  antidote  against  the  libiBlloas  asperity 
of  his  pen. 

When  the  new  mint  was  erected  on  Tower  Hill|  at  aa 
enormons  expense,  the  high  price  of  the  preoions  metals, 
and  the  existing  prospects  of  the  country,  rendered  the  office 
of  themoneyers  for  a  considerable  time  perfectly  sineeuce. 
No  gold  or  silver  was  brought  to  the  coining  press ;  mUSag 
was  confined  to  the  pugilists  and  corn-grinders,  and  paper 
usurped  the  post  of  cash*  At  this  period  the  honourable 
Mr.  Weliesiey  Pole  was  appointed  master  of  the  mint. 
Upon  these  circumstances,  Curran,  in  a  convivial  circle, 
observed, — **  i  am  glad  to  find  an  Irishnaan  for  once  at  the 
head  of  a  money-making  department;  it  may  afford  an 
additional  sconce  for  the  Beggar^s  Opera.  For  Mai  o'the 
mint,  we  shall  have  Pai  o'the  mint;  and,  as  the  new  esta* 
blishment  is  likely  to  coin  nothing  but  rags,  there  can  be 
no  want  of  buUion  during  the  reign  of  beggary. ^^ 

It  was  not  unfreqoent  for  Mr.  Ourran,  in  some  of  bis 
witty  rencounters,  to  have  his  own  repartees  seat  b^k  npoo 
him  at  second4!and,  as  origmab,  by  a  puny  antagonist. 
On  one  of  those  occasions,  an  arrow  of  this  sort,  notori* 
ously  his  own, came  whizzing  upon  him,  and  being  d-propoe 
to  the  occasion,  excited  ^  winee;  but,  bowing  to  bis  as- 
sailant, he  replied, — **  I  have  no  objection  to  a  scratch 
from  any  weapon  of  your  o^pn;  but  I  deprecate  the  fate  of 
that  unlucky  eagle  who  was  pierced  by  a  nkafl  plumed 
from  kii  oxon  wingJ' 

During  the  late  administrftttoa  of  Mr.  Fox  in  England, 
Mr.  George  Ponsonby  was  appointed  to  the  Irish  ehanoeiy 
bench,  and  Mr.Curran,as  has  been  said,  through  the  friendly 
offices  of  that  gentleman,  wai appointed  to  the  mastership 
of  the  rolls.  But  this  was  a  situation  by  no  means  ooQr 
genial  to  his  taste  or  his  habits.  His  eloquence,  the 
ornament  of  his  talents  and  the  source  of  his  elevatioO| 
was  also  the  delight  of  his  soul,  and  upon  this  he 
considered  his  new  office  as  a  complete  extinguisher.     It 
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w  n  6eU  perfeotly  new  lo  him,  And  though  be  discharged 
i|;9  diitiea  with  lefficiepey  and  bpnour,  and  gave  him  what 
waa  deemed  the  otivm- ctim  dignUate,  the  office  of  attorney* 
geoerajp  with  its  chaoees  of  elevation  to  tlie  king's  hench, 
would  hfyemiusbmore  gratified  bis  ta^teand  hit  ambition* 
In  the  anraogementa  for  Mr.  Curran'f  appointment  to  tbia 
qfice,  Sir  j^icbael  Smith,  his  predecessor^  retired  upon 
the  usual  pension  t  hat  he  sUpulated  also  Cpr  the  con^ 
tinuance  of  bia  <:hief  oificerj  Mr^  Ridgeway,  in  his  post, 
QO  a  provision  for  him  of  500/.  a  year  from  the  emoluments 
of  bia  successor*    Mr.  Ponsonbyi  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  bis  friend^  had  promised  this  matter  should  he  adjusted, 
met  Mr.  Curran,  who  had  designed  his  eldest  son  for  the 
place^  which  was  worth  1000/.  a-year^  considered  himself 
as  no  party  to  the  arrangement  for  Mr.  Ridgeway,  and 
refused  to  comply*    This  led  to  an  unfortunate  misunder- 
standingi  which  continued  for  life,    between  him  and 
Mr.  Ponsopby.    The  latter  gentleman  felt  himself  bound 
to  make  good  the  stipulation  to  Mr.  Ridgeway^  which  be 
did  moat  honourably  from  his  own  purse.    Mr.  Curran, 
junior,  did  the  duties  by  proxy  until  the  resignation  of  his 
father,  which  took  place  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards. 
The  &tber  vindicated  bis  own  conduct  in  a  letter  circulated 
in  manuscript  for  some  time  amoiigst  bis  friends,  which 
ultimately  found  its .  way  into  print,  and  which  by  no 
means  tended  to  heal  the  breach.  This  unfortunate  chasm 
in  bis  political  friendship,  added  to  a  domestic  occurrence 
of  a  much  earlier  date,  greatly  embittered  the  happiness  of 
bis  latter  years.    This  was  the  infidelity  of  a  wife,  whom 
he  bad  married  for  Ipve,  by  whom  he  had,  at  the  time, 
several  grown  children,  who  had  shared  with  him  his  ele« 
vation  and  prosperity,  and  became  a  victim  to  the  seduc- 
tive artifices  of  a  clergyman,  who  had  for  years  shared  his 
intimate  friendship,  and  was  a  constant  participator  in  his 
hospitalities*    He  succeeded  in  an  action  for  damages 
l^inat  the  man^  but  never  exacted  the  penalty ;  and  he 
separitted  from  his  unfortunate  wife,  but  without  suing  for 
a  divorce.  His  domestic  happiness,  however,  was  gone  for 
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ever.    This^  even  for  years,  unfitted  him  for  his  profes^ 
sional  pursuits;  and  though  he  struggled  in  the  bustle 
of  forensic  exertions,  to  banish  from  recollection  the  cause 
of  his  unhappiness;  and,  on  his  retreat  from  the  roils 
bench,  sought,  by  his  absence  from  the  scenes  of  his  fame 
and  the  country  of  his  heart,  to  dissipate  his  chagrin  by 
varied  society,  and  travels  in  England  and  France;  still 
the  wound  was  beyond  remedy,  and  rankled  in  his  feelings 
to  the  hour  of  his  dissolution,  which  took  place  at  his 
lodgings,  No.  7,  Amelia  Place,  Brompton,  on  the  ISth  of 
October,  1817,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.     For  a 
short  time   before  his  death,  his  social  intercourse  was 
confined  to  a  very  few  intimate  acquaintance.     It  was 
imagined  that  his  will,  which  was  in  Ireland^  might  con- 
tain some  directions  as  to  his  interment,  and  his  funeral  was 
deferred  until  that  was  examined.    It  was,  however,  silent 
upon  the  subject,  and  his  remains  were  conveyed,  with  all 
possible  privacy,  to  their  last  depository,  in  Paddington 
church-yard,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends* 
We  intended  here  to  have  closed  the  memoir  of  Curran^ 
but  the  following  eloquent  character,  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  George  Croly,  elicited  our  admiration  so  strongly, 
that  we  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  inserting  it: — 
<'  From  the  period  at  which  Mr.  Curran  emerged  from 
the  first  struggles  of  an  unfriended  man,  labouring  up 
a  jealous  profession,  his  history  makes  a  part  of  the  annals 
of  his  country ;  once   upon  the  surface,  his  light  was 
always  before  the  eyc^-it  never  sank,  and  was  never  out- 
shone.    With  great  powers  to  lift  himself  beyond  the 
breach  of  that  tumultuous  and.  stormy  agitation  that  must 
involve  the  movers  of  the  public  mind  in  a  country  such 
as  Ireland  then  was,  he  loved  to  cling  to  the  heavings  of 
the  wave;  he  at  least  never  rose  to  that  tranquil  elevation 
to  which  his  early  cotemporaries  had,  one  by  one,  climbed; 
and  never  left  the  struggle  till  the  storm  had  gone  down^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  for  ever.     This  was  his  destiny,  but  it 
was  his  choice,  and  he  was  not  without  the  reward  which, 
to  an  ambitious  mind,  conscious  of  eminent  powers,  might 
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be  more  than  equivalent  to  the  reluctant  patronage  of  the 
throne.  To  his  habits,  legal  distinctions  would  have  been 
only  a  bounty  upon  his  silence.  His  limbs  would  have 
been  fettered  by  the  ermine.  But  he  had  the  compensation 
of  boundless  popular  honour,  much  respect  from  the 
higher  ranks  of  party,  much  admiration  and  much  fear 
from  the  lower  partisans.  In  parliament  he  was  the 
assailant  most  dreaded ;  in  the  law  courts  he  was  the  advo^ 
cate  whose  assistance  was  deemed  the  most  essential :  in 
both  he  was  an  object  of  all  the  more  powerful  passions 
of  man,  but  rivalry.     He  stood  alone,  and  shone  alone. 

**  The  connections  of  his  early  life,  and  still  more  the 
original  turn  of  his  feelings,  threw  him  into  the  ranks  of 
opposition ;  in  England,  a  doubtful  cause,  and  long  sepa<* 
rable  from  patriotism ;  in  Ireland,  at  that  day,  the  natural 
direction  of  every  man  of  vigorous  feeling  and  heedless 
genius.    Ireland  had  been,  from  causes  many  and  deep, 
an  unhappy  country.   For  centuries  utterly  torpid,  or  only 
giving  signs  of  life  from  the  fresh  gush  of  blood  from  her 
old  wounds,  the  influence  of  England's  well-intentioned 
policy  was  more  than  lost  upon  her;  it  was  too  limited  to 
work  a  thorough  reformation,  but  too  strong  not  to  irritate ; 
it  was  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  a  limb, 
while  the  whole  body  was  a  gangrene.     But  a  man  who 
loved  the  influence  of  this  noblest  of  countries,  might  hate 
the  government  of  Ireland.     It  was  a  rude  oligarchy. 
The  whole  influence  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  families.    Those  were  the  ^ge  farmers-general  of 
Ireland;  and  the  English  minister,  pressed  by  the  difii- 
colties  of  an  empire  then  beginning  to  expand  over  half 
the  world,  was  forced  to  take  their  contract  on  their  own 
terms.    The  viceroy  was  their  viceroy;  only   the  first 
figure  in  that  deplorable  triumph  which  led  all  the  hopes 
and  virtues  of  the  country  in  chains  behind  the  chariot 
wheels  of  a  haughty  faction.     It  was  against  this  usurpa* 
tion  that  the  Irish  minority  rose  up  in  naked  but  resolute 
patriotism.    The  struggle  was  not  long ;  they  hewed  their 
uray  through  the  hereditary  ariponr  of  their  adversaries, 
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with  the  vigour  of  m«a  leagtted  id  such  a  came/  and 
advanced  their  standard  till  they  saw  it  waving  without 
doe  to  answer  it.    In  this  praise  of  an  admirable  time 
there  is  no  giddy  praise  of  popular  violence.    The  revo- 
lution of  1780  was  to  Ireland  what  the  revolution  of  a 
century  before  had  been  to  the  paramount  country,  a  great 
and  reviving  effort  of  nature  to  throw  off  that  phantom 
which  sat  upon  her  breast^  and  gave  her  the  perception  of 
life  only  by  the  struggles  that  must  have  closed  in  stagna^ 
fion  and  death.    The  policy  of  tlie  English  minister  was 
too  enlarged  to  offer  resistance  to  an  impalse  awaked  on 
English  principles.     For  him  a  great  service  had  been 
done ;  the  building  which  he  had  wished  to  shake  was  cast 
down  in  dust,  and  the  soil  left  open  for  the  viaitations  of  all 
the  influences  of  good  government.   The  coomry  had  Iain 
before  his  eye  a  vast  commonage,  incapable  of  cultrvatioo, 
and  breeding  only  the  rank  and  perniciouB  fertility  of  a 
neglected  morass ;  but  he  had  dreaded  to  diatarb  its  mul- 
titude of  lordly  pauperism,  and  hereditary  plunder.    It 
was  now  cleared  and  enclosed  for  him,  a  noble  expanse  for 
the  out- pouring  of  all  that  civilization  oonkl  give  to  ita 
various  and  magnificent  nature.    The  history  of  those 
years  is  yet  to  be  written ;  whenever  the  temple  is  to  be 
erected,  the  name  of  Currau  must  be  among,  the  loftiest 
on  its  portal. 

^'  But  the  time  of  those  displays  which  raised  him  to  his 
highest  distinction  as  an  orator  was  of  a  darker  shade. 
His  counVry  had  risen,  like  the  giant  of  Scripture,  refreshed 
with  wine ;  her  vast  original  powers  doubly  excited  l^  an 
elating  but  dangerous  draught  of  liberty*  She  had  just 
reached  that  state  in  which  there  is  the  strongest  demand 
for  the  wbdom  of  the  legislator.  The  old  System  had 
been  disbanded,  but  the  whole  components  of  its  strength 
survived.  The  spirit  of  clanship  was  atiJl  up  and  girded 
with  its  rude  attachments;  the  hatred  of  English  ascen* 
dancy  had  sheathed  the  sword,  but  kept  it  still  keen,  and 
only  waiting  the  \i^ord  to  leap  from  the  scabbard*  The 
ancient  Irish  habits  of  daring  gratifieatiott' among  all  ranks. 
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tbe  falteD  estate  of  that  mdltitade  who  had  liyed  on  the 
pay  of  political  intrigue,  the  reckless  poverty  of  that  over« 
nf helming  population  to  which  civil  rights  coald  not  give 
bread,  all  formed  a  mass  of  diseordant  but  desperate 
strength^  which  only  required  a  sigtii — ^The  cross  was 
at  length  lifted  before  them,  and  it  was  the  lifting  of 
a  banner  to  which  the  whole  darkened  host  looked  up,  as 
to  an  ooEien  of  assured  victory*  The  rebellion  was  met 
wiih  loanly  promptitude,  and  the  conntry  was  set  at  peace. 
Cdrrati  was  the  leading  eotinsel  in  the  trials  of  the  conspn 
ratoi^i  and  he  defended  thos6  guilty  and  misguided  men 
trilh  a  vigour  and  courage  of  talent^  less  like  the  enkalation 
of  ad  advocate,  than  the  seal  of  a  friend.  He  bad  known 
many  of  them  in  the  intercourse  of  private  life;  some 
of  them  had  been  his  early  professional  associates.  A  good 
man  and  a  good  subject  might  have  felt  for  them  all.  The 
English  leveller  is  a  traitor }  the  Irish  rebel  might  have 
been  a  patriot.  Among  us,  the  revolutionist  sets  fire  to  a 
oityi  a  great  woiic  of  the  wise  industry,  and  old  established 
conveniency  of  man,  a  place  of  the  temple  and  the  palace^ 
the  treasures  of  living  grandeor,  and  the  monuments  of 
departed  virtoei  He  burns,  that  he  may  plunder  among 
the  rains.  The  Irish  rebel  tbrev^  his  firebrand  into  il 
wiUeroesB,  and  if  the  conflagralion  rose  too  high,  and 
consumed  soiliie  of  its  statelier  and  more  solid  ornaments, 
it  was  sure  to  turn  into  ashes  the  inveterate  and  tangled 
nndergrowth  that  had  defied  his  rude  industry^  This  was 
the  effervescenee  of  heated  and  untaught  minds.  The 
world  was  to  be  older  before  it  learned  the  curse  and 
■nbappy  end  of  the  reform  that  begins  by  blood.  The 
French  revolution  had  no!  then  given  its  moraL  It  was 
still  to  the  eyes  of  the  moltilude  like  the  primal  vision  in 
the  Apocalypse,  a  glorious  shape  coming  forth  in  unstained 
rdbes,  conquering  and  to  conquer  for  the  world's  happiness; 
it  had  not  yet,  like  that  mighty  emblem^  darkened  down 
through  all  its  shapes  of  terror,  till  it  n^oved  against  the 
world.  Death  on  the  pole  horse,  followed  by  the  unchained 
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spirits  of  human  evil,  aod  smiting  with  plaguCi  and  famine, 
and  the  sword. 

'^Some  criticism  has  been  wasted  on  the  presumed  defi* 
ciencies  of  Curran's  speeches  on  those  memorable  trials. 
Throwing  off  the  public  fact  that  those  speeches  were  all  un- 
corrected copies,  Curran  was  of  all  orators  the  most  difficult 
to  follow  by  transcription.  His  elocution,'  rapid,  exu- 
beranty  and  figurative  in  a  signal  degree,  was  often  com- 
pressed into  a  pregnant  pungency  which  gave  a  sentence 
in  a  word.  The  word  lost^  the  charm  was  undone.  But  bis 
manner  could  not  be  transferred^  and  it  was  created  for 
his  style.  His  eye,  hand,  and  figure  were  in  perpetual 
speech.  Nothing  was  abrupt  to  those  who  could  see  him; 
nothing  was  lost,  except  when  some  flash  would  burst  out, 
of  such  sudden  splendour  as  to  leave  them  suspended  and 
dazzled  too  strongly  to  follow  the  lustres  that  shot  after  it 
with  restless  illumination.  Of  Currants  speeches,  all  have 
been  impaired  by  the  difficulty  of  the  period,  or  the  imme- 
diate circumstances  of  their  delivery.  Some  have  beea 
totally  lost.  His  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  two  principal 
conductors  of  the  conspiracy,  the  Shears's,  barristers  and 
men  of  family,  was  made  at  midnight,  and  said  to  have 
been  his  most  masterly  effusion  of  pathetic  eloquence. 
Of  this  no  remnant  seems  to  have  been  preserved.  The 
period  was  fatal  to  their  authenticity.  When  Erskine 
pleaded,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  secure  nation,  and 
pleaded  like  a  priest  of  the  temple  of  justice,  with  his 
hand  on  the  altar  of  the  constitution,  and  all  England 
below  prepared  to  treasure  every  fantastic  oracle  thai 
came  from  his  lips.  Curran  pleaded,  not  on  the  floor  of  a 
shrine,  but  on  a  scaffold,  with  no  companions  but  the 
wretched  and  culpable  men  who  were  to  be  plunged  from 
it  hour  by  hour,  and  no  hearers  but  the  multitude,  who 
crouded  anxious  to  that  spot  of  hurried  execution,  and 
then  rushed  away  glad  to  shake  off  all  remembrance 
of  scenes  which  had  agitated  and  torn  every  heart  among 
them.     It  is  this  which  puts  his  speeches  beyond  the 
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estimate  of  the  closet.  He  had  no  thought  to  study  the 
cold  and  aaarble  graces  of  scholarship.  He  was  a  being 
embarked  in  strong  emergency,  a  man  and  not  a  statue; 
He  was  to  address  men,  of  whom  he  must  make  himself 
the  master.  With  the  living  energy,  he  had  the  living  and 
regardless  variousness  of  attitude.  Where  he  could  not 
impel  by  exhortation,  or  overpower  by  menace,  he  did  not 
disdain  to  fling  himself  at  their  feet,  and  conquer  by  grasp* 
ing  the  hem  of  their  robe.  For  this  triumph  he  was  all 
things  to  all  men.  His  wild  wit,  and  far-fetched  allusions, 
and  play  upon  words,  and  extravagant  metaphors,  all 
repulsive  to  our  cooler  judgments,  were  wisdom  and  sub* 
limity  before  the  juries  over  whom  he  waved  his  wand. 
Before  a  higher  audience  he  might  have  been  a  model  of 
sustained  dignity ;— -mingling  with  those  men  he  was  com* 
pelled  to  speak  the  language  that  reached  their  hearts. 
Curran  in  the  presence  of  an  Irish  jury  was  first  of  the 
first.  He  skirmished  round  the  field,  trying  every  point 
of  attack  with  unsuspected  dexterity,  still  pressing  on,  till 
the  decisive  moment  was  come,  when  he  developed  his 
force,  and  poured  down  his  whole  array  in  a  mass  of 
matchless  strength,  originality,  and  grandeur.  It  was  in 
this  originality  that  a  large  share  of  his  fascination  con- 
sisted. The  course  of  other  great  public  speakers  may  in 
general  be  predicted  from  their  outset ;  but  in  this  man^ 
the  mind,  always  full,  was  always  varying  the  direction  of 
its  exuberance;  it  was  no  regular  stream,  rolling  down  in 
a  smooth  and  straight-forward  volume; — it  had  the  way- 
ward beauty  of  a  mountain  torrent,  perpetually  delighting 
the  eye  with  some  unexpected  sweep  through  the  wild  and 
the  picturesque,  always  rapid,  always  glancing  back  sun- 
shine, till  it  swelled  into  sudden  strength,  and  thundered 
over  like  a  cataract.  For  his  noblest  images  there  was  no 
preparation,  they  seemed  to  come  spontaneously,  and  they 
came  mingled  with  the  lightest  products  of  his  mind.  It 
was  the  volcano  flinging  up  in  succession  curls  of  vapour^ 
and  fiery  rocks ;  all  from  the  same  exhaustless  depths,  and 
with  the  same  unmeasured  strength  to  which  the  light  and 
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tks  BiMftive  were  equdi  W^  blid  the  foltoBtf  to  hear 
of  those  speeehes,  and  refietit  i^  that  le  fed  the  full  gebm 
of  Uie  maD,  be  nnst  have  beea  heard.  His  eloqaedce  tMs 
not  a  studiously  shdtered  aari  feebly  fed  flaitae^  bot  a  tonA 
bhnuttg  only  lAritb  the  mere  breadth  and  brilliancy,  as 
it  wi^  the  more  broadly  atid  boldly  waved :  il  wto  not 
a  lamp,  to  live  in  bis  tomb*  His  printed  Speeches  Ke 
before  iBd,  full  of  the  erroi*!  jdiat  might  eonviel  him  of  ab 
extravagant  imagination  add  a  perverted  taste*  But  when 
those  are  to  be  brought  in  impeaohment  against  the  greAt 
orator,  ii  must  be  remembered^  that  they  were  spoken  far 
a  triumph^  which  they  gained ;  that  we  are  now  pausing 
over  the  rudeness  add  unwieldiness  of  the  weapons  of  the 
dead,  without  reference  to  the  giant's  hand  that  with  them 
drove  the  field.  Cuitan's  carelessness  of  fame  has  done 
this  dishonour  to  his  memory*  We  have  but  the  fiag*' 
ments  ^f  his  mind|  aitd  are  investigating  those  glorions 
reliques,  separated  and  mutilated,  like  the  scalptares 
of  the  Parthenon ;  while  they  ought  to  have  been  gaaed  on 
where  the  great  master  had  placed  them,  where  all  their 
shades  and  foreshortenings  were  relief  abd  vigour^ — imi^e 
above  image,  rising  in  proportioned  and  consecrated 
beauty ;  as  statues  on  the  face  of  a  temple« 

''  His  earser  in  parliament  was  less  memorable.  But 
the  cause  lay  in  no  deficiency  of  those  powers  which  give 
weight  in  a  legislative  assembly.  In  the  few  instances  id 
which  his  feelings  took  a  part,  he  excited  the  same  admi* 
ration  which  had  followed  him  through  his  professiond 
efforts.  But  his  lot  had  been  cast  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  his  life  was  there.  He  came  into  the  house  of  com* 
mens  wearied  by  the  day^  and  reluctant  to  urge  himself  to 
exertions  rendered  less  imperious  by  the  croud  of  able 
flsen  who  fought  the  battle  of  opposition. — His  general 
speeches  in  parliament  were  the  sports  of  the  moment,  the 
irresistible  overflow  of  a  humorous  disdain  of  his  adversary. 
He  left  the  heavy  arms  to  the  habitaal  combatants,  and 
aoMised  himself  with  light  and  hovering  hostility.  Bat 
ir  shaft  was  dreaded^  and  bis  subiilty  was  sure  to  iadrnaate 
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it*  trmy,  wta«re  tbet«  wflft  a  mdrtal  pmg  Co  to  wrvngi  Wttk 
stich  gifts  vrbAf  toigbl  not  such  a  man  have  been,  removed 
ft6m  tbe  low  prejudicesi  and  petty  faoliood,  and  desperate 
objects  that  thickened  tbe  atmosphere  of  public  life  in 
Irehlndy  into  the  large  prospects,  and  noble  and  bealtbfal 
aspiimiofls  that  dated  tbe  s^t  in  this  cdudtry,  then 
rising  to  tbtt  smmirit  of  eminence  from  which  the  world 
at  last  lies  beneath  her!  If  it  were  peniiitted  to  enlef  into 
the  recesses  of  snch  a  mind,  some  painfol  conscionsoess^of 
this  fate  would  probably  have  been  found  to  aoeodnt  for 
that  occasional  irritation  and  Spleen  of  heart,  with  which 
he  shaded  bis  public  Iife>  and  disguised  the  homage  whi^h 
ht  most  have  felt  for  a  country  like  England.  It  ninsi 
have  been  nothing  inferior  to  this  bitter  sense  of  nttcr 
expulsion,  which  could  have  made  suoh  a  being,  gazing 
upon  her  unclouded  glory,  lift  his  voice  only  to  tell  her 
how  he  hated  her  beams.  He  must  have  mentally  mea- 
sured his  strength  with  her  mighty  men  •  Burke  and  Pitt 
and  Fox  were  then  moving  in  their  courses  above  llie 
eyes  of  tfan  world,  gpreat  luminaries^  passing  over  in 
different  orbits,  but  ail  illustrating  tbe  same  superb  and 
general  system^  He  bad  one  moment  not  unlike  theirs. 
But  tbe  Irish  Revdution  of  1780  was  too  brief  for  the 
labours  or  the  celebrity  of  patriotisas,  and  this  powerfnl 
and  eccentric  mind,  after  rnsbing  from  its  obscuration  just 
near  enough  to  be  mingled  with,  and  glow  in  the  system, 
was  again  hnrried  awa^y  to  ebillness  and  darkness  beycmd 
tbe  gaze  of  mankind. 

'*  The  details  of  Currants  private  life  are  for  the  biogra- 
pher* But  of  that  portion  which,  lying  between  public 
Iftbotrrs*  and  domestic  privacy,  forms  the  obief  ground  far 
the  individual  character,  we  may  speak  with  no  slight 
panegyric.  Few  men  of  bis  means  of  inflictiog  pain 
oouM  have  been  more  reluctant  to  use  them;  few  men 
whose  lives  passerf  in  continual  pnblic  ooaflict  could  hiave 
had  fewer  persondl  enemies,  and  perhaps  no  man  of  his 
time  has  left  sincerer  regrets  among  his  personal  friends. 
He  was  fond  of  encouraging  the  rising  talent  of  his  pro- 
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fessioDi  and  gave  bis  advice  and  his  praise  uogrudgiBgly, 
wherever  they  might  kindle  or  direct  a  generous  emalation. 
As  a  festive  compaaioD  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly 
unequalled ;  and  has  left  on  record  more  o£  the  happiest 
strokes  pf  a  fancy  at  once  classic,  keen,  and  brilliant,  than 
the  most  habitual  wit  of  the  age.  It  may  yet  be  a  lesson 
worth  the  memory  of  those  who  feel  themselves  neglected 
by  nature,  that  with  all  his  gifts,  Curran's  life  was  not  that 
one  which  would  satisfy  a  man  desirous  of  being  happy. 
But  let  no  man  imagine  that  the  possession  of  the  most 
fortunate  powers,  is  an  excuse  for  error,  still  less  an 
obstruction  to  the  sense  of  holy  obedience;  our  true 
emblem  is  in  the  Archangel,  bending  with  the  deepest 
homage,  as  he  rises  the  highest  in  intellectual  glory «** — 
October  ^0,  1817. 


Sib  JAMES  CALDWELL 

vVas  descended  from  a  family  which  came  over  from 
Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  he  was  settled  at  Ross  Bay,  afterwards  called 
Castle  Caldwell,  in  Fermanagh.  He  was  created  a  baronet, 
June  23,  1683.  At  the  Revolution  his  services  were  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  appears  by  the  following  case 
enclosed  in  a  petition  to  King  William. 

The  State  (if  the  Case  qfSlr  James  CaUweU^  Beri. 

That  he  staid  in  Irehuid  in  all  the  late  troables  at  and  near  Eomikillin, 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1689,  and  raised  and  maintained  a  regiment  of  foot 
and  two  troops  of  horse,  at  his  own  charge,  and  kept  the  same  at  the  great 
passes  at  Belleck  and  Donegal,  between  Conaught  and  the  province  of 
Ulster,  which  was  of  snch  consequence,  that  it  hindered  commonication 
between  the  enemies  in  the  said  province  of  Conaaght  (which  were  very 
nmneroos)  from  joining  or  recruiting  those  besieging  Londonderry. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  was  besieged  with  a  detached  party 
from  Colonel  Sarsfield,  of  about  the  nomber  of  two  thousand  foot,  and  three 
troops  of  dragooDs,  about  the  3rd  of  May,  1689,  and  was  forced  to  send  to 
Eoniskillin,  CasUe  Hnme,  and  other  neighbooring  garrisons,  for  relief, 
winch  came  on  the  8th  of  May,  and  joined  the  forces,  which  Sir  James 
CaldweU  had,  who  then  fought  the  enemy  near  Sir  James's  house,  and 
routed  them,  killing  about  a  hundred  and  twenty,  took  seventy  prisoners, 
two  cannon,  many  small  arms,  and  about  forty  horses,  from  the  enemy. 
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•  Tbat  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  also  placed  bU  son  Hogh  Caldwell  io 
tbek  garrison  of  Donegal,  over  three  companies  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of  hone, 
being  the  next  garrison  to  Londonderry  the  protestants  were  possessed  of, 
which  was  of  such  conseqaence,  that  if  the  enemy  had  been  masters  of  it, 
the  whole  country  about  Enniskfllin  must  have  submitted  to  them. 

That  the  said  Hugh  Caldwell  bad  several  offers  of  money  and  preferment 
from  the  Duke  of  Berwick  to  surrender  the  place,  but  always  told  him  he 
would  defend  it  to  the  last;  as  appears  afterwards  by  the  defence  he  made 
against  the  Doke,  who  attacked  him  with  fiAeen  hundred  men,  burnt  some 
part  of  the  town,  but  was  beaten  off  with  considerable  loss,  vrhich  Colonel 
Lattrel  can  give  an  account  of  j  as  also  of  the  said  Sir  James's  vigilant  and 
faithful  behaviour  in  the  defence  of  that  country. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  went  in  an  open  boat  from  Donegal  to 
M^|or-General  Kirk  by  sea,  forty  leagues,  on  the  most  dangerolis  coast  on 
that  kingdom,  not  having  any  other  vFay  to  have  communication  with  him, 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  condition  of  that  country,  to  which  he  was  then 
a  stranger,  and  to  get  arms  and  ammunition  from  him,  which  were  greatly 
wanting  to  arm  the  naked  men  in  the  country.  Some  time  after,  the  said 
Sir  James  Caldwell  vras  sent  back  vrith  Colonel  Wolsely,  Colonel  Tiffimy, 
Colonel  Wynne,  and  some  ammunition,  by  the  said  miuor-general,  who  then 
gave  the  said  Sir  James  a  commission  to  be  colonel  of  foot,  and  a  troop  of 
horse  independent,  as  by  the  said  commissions  wid  appear;  that  within 
four  or  6ve  days  after  they  landed  their  men  were  forced  to  fight  Lieute- 
nan^Ocneral  Macarly,  and  obtained  a  great  victory  against  him,  as  has 
been  heard. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  met  Duke  Schomberg  when  he  hmded  at  Carick- 
fergus,  and  staid  the  siege  of  that  place ;  and  afterwards  weut  to  Dundatk 
tvith  the  Duke,  and  staid  that  campaign  with  him,  till  about  a  week  before 
he  decamped,  whkh  the  now  Duke  Schomberg  will  certify. 

That  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell  expended  in  money,  arms,  provisions, 
and  other  necessaries,  to  support  those  troops,  which  were  raised  for  the 
king's  service,  and  what  he  lost  by  the  destruction  of  his  town,  houses. 
Iron  mills,  stud  of  horses,  and  stock  of  black  cattle,  and  other  essential 
lones,  amounted  to  about  ten  thousand  pounds. 

That  the  said  Sir  James's  second  son  also  suffered  very  much,  by  cattle 
and  provisions  taken  from  him  by  our  own  army  at  Bally  Shannon,  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  garrison,  without  which  they  could  not  have  sus- 
tained. 

That  the  said  James  Caldwell  had,  after  the  campaign  at  Dundalk,  a 
regiment  of  dragoons^  and  a  regiment  of  foot  quartered  in  his  house  and 
town  of  Belleek,  which  did  him  much  damage,  and  destroyed  many  things, 
which  he,  with  so  much  difficulty,  saved  from  the  enemy. 

That  also  the  said  Sir  James  Caldwell's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  conveyed 
several  quantities  of  powder  from  Dublin,  by  his  commands,  to  Enniskillin, 
and  other  garrisons  thereabout,  to  the  hazard  of  her  life,  as  may  appear  by 
my  Lord  Capel's  report,  upon  a  reference  to  him. 

The  trath  of  the  above  statement  was  supported  by 
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Tftfioas  doeoments  from  the  lord-Ueuteaaot  aad  •tber 
officers  of  the  king.  His  majesty,  in  recompence  of  his 
servicea»  bestow^  upon  him  m  cmlodiamf  for  3even  yeais, 
the  whole  of  th«  forfeited  Bn^nai  e^ate,  then  let  for  8000/. 
per  ammm ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was  to  he  restored 
to  the  Bagnal  family,  and  Sir  James  was  to  be  otherwise 
provided  for*    He  died  in  1717* 
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Who  in  the  compass  of  a  very  short  life,  obtained  more 
military  glory  than  has  fallea  to  the  lot  of  most  iadividfials 
who  have  embraced  the  professlop  of  arms,  was  the  third 
i^oa  of  Sir  Joha  Caldwell,  of  Castle  Caldwell,  and  great 
grandson  of  the  snlgect  of  the  pneceding  article*  Pos- 
sessed of  all  those  warm  and  generous  feelings  so  peculiar 
to  the  Irisbi  blended  with  a  share  of  that  uncalculating 
ardour  of  mind,  more  honourable  than  profitable,  which 
has  also  been  ieonsidered  their  charaderistic,  ha  rase 
deservedly  and  rapidly  to  high  military  honours. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  17dv^}  and  being  intended  for 
the  university,  was  iostnicted  in  the  Latin  aad  Greek  la&* 
guages^  under  a  private  tutor,  till  be  was  about  foarteeB 
years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  had  made  considerable 

progress  ia  botht 

His  brother.  Sir  James,  having  distinguished  himself  io 
the  army  of  the  Empress  Queen,  to  whose  notice  be  bad 
thus  recommended  himself,  she  made  him  an  offer  of 
taking  ope  of  bis  brotherp  ipfp  her  service^  which  he  ac- 
cepted in  favour  of  Hume,  who  was  therefore  placed  in  a 
French  academy  at  Dublin,  to  learn  the  modern  languages 
and  mathematics.  Here,  being,  though  so  young,  troubled 
with  some  syqaptoms  of  the  gout,  he  gave  a  specimen  of 
that  firmness  and  self-denial  which  were  hit  characterise 
tics,  by  abstaining,  at  the  recommendation  of  bis  master, 
from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and  during  a  year 
that  he  remained  there,  was  never  known  to  depart  once 
from  this  rule. 
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to  thfi  grear  llfSO,  on  tbe  eoiiduuon  of  ibe  pe^oe,  Iiis 
hrollier  quitted  the  imperNil  service,  aQ4  reCvrEed  tp  {|0I|- 
dcm,  whither  Hame  repaired,  and  waa  farnisfaed  by  hiip 
with  letters  of  lecpmoieDdatioii  to  Marshal  KoQig^egg,  a 
letter  of  credit  on  Baron  Aguilar  for  a  1000/.  and  3001*  in 
money,  wilh  whiob,  and  a  Ifalet  acqoaip^d  with  the  lan- 
guage, he  set  ent  oo  hiy  joqr»ey  |o  Vienoa* 

They  were  to  go  in  the  stage  coach  to  Harwich,  aad  the 
baggage  baying  been  sent  to  the  inn  the  night  before,  they 
were  to  meet  it  the  next  moraiog.  By  some  negligence  or 
other,  however,  they  did  not  airiTC  till  the  ooaeh  had  been 
gone  at  least  half  an  boor,  TheseFvaot  proposed  taking  post 
horses,  bat  Home  refaaed,  saying,  he  was  resolved  that  no 
new  expense  should  accrne  from  his  want  of  diligence  .or 
punctuality,  and  insisted  on  their  trying  to  overtake  the 
coach  on  foot.  They  accordingly  set  out  runoiag  until  they 
were  out  of  breath,  and  walking  till  they  were  able  to  run 
^ain ;  but  with  all  tlieir  exertions  they  could  not  reach  the 
ooaeb  till  they  oame  to  the  place  where  it  stopped  for  the 
papsengers  to  breakfast.  They  now  calculated  on  a  com- 
fortable journey  the  rest  of  their  way,  bat  onfortunately, 
the  places  whieh  had  been  taken  for  them,  were  filled  by 
two  women.  Hiioie's  gallantry  would  not  permit  him  to 
assert  hi*  right ;  be  therefor  complimented  the  females 
with  the  places,  and  went  the  rest  of  the  journey  with  his 
attendant  on  the  outside. 

Oq  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  received  by  Marshal 
Koaigsegg  and  his  lady,  with  marks  of  an  almost  parental 
affection,  and  they  being  persons  of  high  distinction,  he 
imagined  that  he  also  ought  to  support  thai  character. 
For  this  purpose  he  took  expensive  lodgings,  kept  a  cha* 
riot,  a  running  footman,  and  a  hussar*  and  was  admitted 
into  the  highest  circles^  but  at  the  dose  of  about  five 
weeks,  finding  his  stock  of  cash  much  diminished,  and 
having  formed  a  resolution  not  to  have  recoarae  to  the 
letter  of  credit  which  he  possessed,  he  determined  to  repair 
immediately  to  the  corps  in  which  he  was  to  serve ;  he, 
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therefore  expressed  to  the  marshal  a  wish  to  obtain  an 
andience  of  the  Empress  Queen.     The  marshal  highly 
approved  of  this  undertaking,  and  immediately  procured 
him    that  honour,  her  majesty  being  always  easy   of 
access. 

When  introduced  to  her  majesty,  he  expressed,  in  a  very 
animated  speech  in  the  French  language,  his  resolution  to 
devote  himself  entifely  and  for  ever  to  her  service,  and 
his  determination  either  to  rise  to  a  distinguished  com- 
mand in  her  armies,  or  to  die  in  the  attempt. 

The  empress  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  spirited, 
yet  modest  address,  that  she  told  him  she  did  not  at  all 
doubt  of  his  efforts  in  her  service,  and  said  some  obliging 
things  of  the  Irish;  inquired  very  graciously  after  bis 
brother,  and  concluded  by  saying,  that  she  had  recom- 
mended him  to  Marshal  Konigsegg  for  preferment,  who 
was  himself  very  much  inclined  to  serve  him. 

After  quilting  the  empress,  he  repaired  to  the  marshal^ 
and  begged  to  be  sent  to  his  regiment,  where  he  said  be 
would  serve  and  improve  himself  in  learning  the  language 
and  his  duty,  till  his  excellency  should  think  proper  to 
honour  him  with  a  commission.  The  marshal  gave  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  in  the  strongest  terms  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment  who  was  then  at  the  head-quarters, 
at  Coningsgratz. 

Hume  immediately  went  to  his  lodgings,  discharged  bis 
servants,  and  paid  all  his  debts  after  which,  to  his  surprise, 
he  found  he  had  but  two  gold  ducats  left.  This  was  a 
blow  that  completely  disconcerted  all  his  measures,  as  it 
disabled  him  from  appearing  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army, 
a  station  very  incompatible  with  his  present  circumstances, 
as  he  continued  firm  in  his  resolution  not  to  touch  his 
letter  of  credit.  Still,  however,  determined  upon  learning 
the  language  and  military  discipline  of  the  country,  with* 
out  losing  time  in  fruitless  regret,  he  packed  up  bis 
clothes  and  other  ornaments,  and  deposited  them  all  at 
^^ is  banker's   except  the  worst  suit,  which  he  wore;  even 
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this,  however,  was  too  good  for  his  present  purpose ;  hej^ 
therefore,  exchanged  it  for  worse  with  a  Jew  dealer  in 
Becond-band  clothes. 

He  destroyed  the  marshal's  letter,  which  could  now  be  , 
of  no  service  to  him,  and  thus  equipped,  the  companion  of 
princes,  the  friend  of  Count  Konigsegg,  the  possessor  of 
a  splendid  hotel,  and  a  gilt  chariot,  who  bad  kept  a  hussar, 
and  an  opera  girl,  figured  at  court,  and  had  an  audience 
£rom  the  empress,  and  was  possessed  of  H  letter  of  credit 
fbr  a  \000l.  (animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  bad,  when 
he  suffered  the  8tage*coach  to  leave  him  behind,  urged 
him  rather  to  overtake  it  on  foot  than  incur  the  expense 
of  hiring  horses  by  his  delay)  set  out  from  Vienna  alone, 
on  foot,  in  a  mean  habit,  and  with  an  empty  pocket,  for 
that  army,  in  which  he  was  to  rise  by  his  merit,  to  a  dis- 
tinguished command.  Having  arHved  at  a  village  near 
Prague,  where  a  party  of  Konigsegg's  regiment  was 
quartered,  he  enlisted  by  a  feigned  name  as  a  private  sol- 
dier. In  this  humble  station  he  made  so  great  a  progress 
in  the  language,  and  behaved  with  so  much  diligence,  as 
to  be  particularly  noticed  by  the  lieutenant  who  com- 
manded the  party. 

In  about  two  months  time,  Konigsegg  wrote  to  the 
colonel,  inquiring  after  Hume  Caldwell,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  an  ensign's  commission  for  him.  The  colonel, 
in  great  astonishment,  wrote,  in  answer  to  the  marshal, 
that  he  knew  no  such  person,  nor  had  he  ever  received  any 
recommendation  of  him,  neither  had  any  such  person  joined 
the  regiment.  The  marshal  in  his  reply,  expressed  greaft 
regard  for  the  young  gentleman,  and  diriected  inquiry  to 
be  made  after  him.  Inquiry  was  immediately  made,  but 
no  tidings  could  be  heard;  at  last,  somebody  informed 
the  colonel,  that  there  was  an  Irish  soldier  at  certain  quar- 
ters, who  might  possibly  know  something  of  him.  He 
was  immediately  sent  for,  and  the  colonel,  asking  him  if 
he  knew  of  any  such  person,  mentioning,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  a  commission  sent  down  for  him,  was 
surprised  to  hear  him  answer,  that  he  was  the  man. 

VOL.  I.  BB 
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The  lieutenaat  under  whom  he  had  enlisted,  having  com- 
mended him  in  the  highest  terms,  these  circumstances  were 
communicated  by  the  colonel  to  themarshal^and  by  the  lat- 
ter to  the  empress,  who  soon  after  gave  him  a  lieutenancy. 
He  continued  to  apply  himself  very  diligently  to  the  study 
of  his  profession,  but  an  accident  happened  to  him  which 
was  near  putting  an  end  to  his  life  and  prospects  at  once. 
Reading  one  night  in  bed,  he  fell  asleep,  and  the  candle 
falling  from  his  hand,  set  fire  to  the  curtains ;  he  was, 
however,  fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  time  to  save  the 
house  from  destruction,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  furni- 
ture in  the  room  was  consumed ;  on  account  of  which  the 
people  of  the  house  obtained  the  sequestration  of  half  his 
pay,  till  the  damage  was  made  good.  This  involved  him 
in  great  distress,  but  he  acquiesced  without  complaint. 
The  circumstance,  however,  soon  became  known,  and 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  large  convent  of  Irish  frao- 
ciscans  established  at  Prague,  one  of  the  fathers  of  which, 
happening  to  have  known  Sir  John  Caldwell,  our  young 
hero's  father,  in  Ireland,  gave  this  account  of  him  to  the 
fraternity : — "Sir  John," said  he, ^'though  a  staunch  protes- 
tant,  always  treated  the  Roman  catholics  with  humanity 
and  tenderness :  in  particular,  one  stormy  day,  when  it 
rained  very  hard,  he  discovered  a  priest  with  his  congre- 
gation, at  mass  under  a  hedge :  and  instead  of  taking  that 
opportunity  of  blaming  them  for  meeting  so  near  his 
house,  he  brdered  his  cows  to  be  driven  out  of  a  neigh- 
bouring cow-house,  and  signified  to  the  priest  and  people 
that  they  might  uke  shelter  from  the  weather,  and  finish 
their  devotion  in  peace.  It  ill  becomes  us,  therefore, 
brethren/'  said  he,  'Ho  see  the  son  of  Sir  John  Caldwell 
distressed  in  a  strange  country,  remote  from  all  his  friends, 
without  afibrding  him  assistance." 

The  fraternity,  having  heard  this  account,  contrived,  by 
mutual  consent,  to  have  the  debt  paid,  unknown  to  young 
Caldwell,  who,  shortly  afterwards,  being  advanced  to  a 
company,  presented  them  with  treble  the  sum,  and  returned 
his  brother's  letter  of  credit.    From  this  time  he  was 
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actively  engaged  in  the  doties  of  his  profession,  in  which 
he  rose  gradually  but  rapidly.  He  was  of  great  service  in 
cutting  off  the  convoys,  and  annoying  the  reinforcements 
which  were  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
daring  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  particularly  in  the  defeat  and 
destruction  of  the  great  convoy,  the  loss  of  which  com- 
pelled Frederic  to  raise  the  siege.  In  this  action  he  so 
highly  distinguished  himself,  as  to  be  made  a  major  on  the 
field  of  battle,  by  General  Laudohn ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  winter,  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  military 
order. 

In  the  campaign  of  1760,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  two  battalions,  four  hundred  croats,  and  two  squad- 
rons of  hussarsywhich  formed  the  advanced  guard  before  the 
battle  of  Landshuty.in  which  memorable  battle  he  forced 
the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  from  three  formidable  entrench- 
ments, made  himself  master  of  the  hill,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  taking  of  General  Fouquet,  who  commanded 
the  Prussian  army.  All  the  other  field-officers  of  his 
regiment  being  wounded  in  this  action,  he  commanded  it 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  and  being  sent  to 
Glatz,  contributed  much  to  the  taking  of  that  important 
fortress.  The  army  of  General  Laudohn  being  entirely 
routed  by  the  King  of  Prussia  at  Lignitz,  Caldwell, 
observing  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  horse  to  charge, 
by  a  wonderful  exertion  of  spirit  and  presence  of  mind, 
gave  the  commanding  officers  orders  in  the  general's 
name  to  advance,  and  placing  himself  at  their  head,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  Prussians, 
by  which  means  he  secured  the  retreat  of  almost  half  of  the 
army,  which  was  dispersed  and  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
For  this  important  service  he  was  immediately  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  in  the  succeeding  cam- 
paign always  commanded  the  advanced  or  rear-guard  of 
Landohn's  army,  when  on  a  march. 

At  the  storming  of  Schweidnitz,  he  acted  as  that  gene- 
ral's immediate  instrument,  being  put  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable corps ;  and  the  assault  being  entirely  left  to  him. 
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whicb,  although  he  had  never  before  been  in  th^t  fortrcM, 
he  conducted  with  consummate  skill,  himself  leading  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  attacks.  He  succeeded 
at  the  first  onset,  and  being  the  first  field-officer  thai 
entered  the  town,  was  sent  to  Dresden  and  to  Marshal 
Daun  with  an  account  of  the  success,  and  was  immediately 
made  a  colonel.  To  follow  him  through  all  the  battles 
and  sieges  in  which  he  was  engaged  during  these  cam* 
paigns,  would  be  giving  a  history  of  Laudohn^s  army; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  be  was  in  every  action  of  consequence 
in  which  that  army  was  engaged,  and  was  honoured  by  so 
much  of  the  general's  confidence  as  to  be  very  frequently 
employed  above  his  rank,  in  preference  to  many  old^- 
officers. 

He  had  received  two  severe  wounds  in  cutting  off  the 
king  of  Prussians  convoy  at  Olmutz,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  been  left  for  dead,  and  a  slight  one  at  the 
escalade  of  Schweidnitz.  In  July  1762,  a  short  time 
before  the  last  siege  of  that  fortress,  he  was  ordered  thither 
by  Daun  to  assist  in  its  defence.  On  the  8th  of  August 
the  trenches  were  opened,  and  on  the  9th  he  commanded 
a  well-cond acted  sally.  On  the  Idth,  at  night,  he  con- 
ducted a  second,  in  which  he  was  struck  by  aa  iron 
cartridge  ball,  on  the  outside  of  the  upper  part  of  his  left 
arm,  which  broke  the  articulation  of  his  shoulder,  and 
driving  the  limb  with  great  force  against  his  side,  caused 
a  violent  and  extensive  contusion,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  surgeon  to  be  much  more  dangerous  than  the 
fracture.  He  appeared  so  greatly  better  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  as  to  give  hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  on  the 
18th  such  an  alteration  for  the  worse  had  taken  place,  as 
gave  a  certain  presage  of  his  death.  About  seven  o'clock 
that  evening  he  sent  for  a  particular  friend,  Captain  Sullivan, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  grenadiers  in  Konigsegg's 
regiment;  but  as  he  was  upon  duty,  he  could  not  leave  his 
post  till  he  was  relieved,  which  was  about  nine.  As  soon 
as  he  came  into  the  room,  the  colonel  said  to  him,  ^*  My 
dear  Sullivan,  as  you  have  known  me  intimately  several 
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years,  you  know  that  1  neTer  feared  the  hour  that  is  now 
come:  I  find  so  strange  an  alteration  in  myself  since  yes- 
terday,  dnd  have  sensation^  so  different  from  all  I  ever  fell 
before,  that  I  thirik  it  impossible  I  shouM  live  through  this 
night :  the  only  favour  I  have  to  beg  of  you  is,  that  yon 
would  acquaint  my  mother  and  brothers  that  I  die  like  an 
honest  man,  who  always  bad  his  duty  in  view;  tell  them, 
thdt  I  always  had  my  family  and  countk*y  at  heart,  and 
that  it  was  the  constant  study  of  my  life  to  d6  thetii 
honour.  As  God  is  now  calling  me  from  this  world, 
I  desire  to  be  thankful  to  him  for  all  his  gobdness  to  m^ 
in  it,  which  has  been  very  extraordinary,  for  sdl  my  under- 
tiakingis  have  been  crowned  with  success ;  I  am  still  more 
thankful  that  I  have  now  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with, 
and  that  I  can  die  not  only  with  resignation,  but  comfort,*^ 

After  this,  Mr.  Sullivan  remained  with  him  the  whole 
night,  he  settled  his  affairs,  told  him  what  he  owed,  and 
what  he  possessed ;  a  person  was  sent  for  to  make  his  will, 
by  which  he  directed  his  debts  to  be  paid,  and  gave  peca* 
niary  rewards  to  all  his  servants,  appointing  Captain  Sul- 
livan his  executor :  tlie  rest  of  the  night  he  Spent  with  a 
minister  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  in  talking  of  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  and  family. 

At  eight  Captain  Sullivan  left  him,  but  returned  again 
at  ten,  when  he  found  him  delirious.  He  staid  till  twelve, 
when  the  last  agony  coming  on,  he  could  no  longer  sustain 
the  pain  it  gave  him  to  be  present  at  such  a  scene,  and 
therefore  retired.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  19th  of  August,  1762,  the  colonel  died,  ia  the  twenty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  the  next  day,  in  a 
kind  of  a  chapel  or  grotto,  in  the  Lutheran  church-yard, 
which  it  reserved  for  persons  of  distinction. 

Thus  died  in  the  post  of  honour,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  Colonel  Hume  Caldwell,  sincerely  and  deservedly 
lamented  by  the  empress,  the  general,  and  the  whole  army. 
To  what  high  rank  and  honours  such  an  ardent  spirit  and 
such  high  professional  skill  might  have  elevated  him,  had 
he  lived,  may  be  conjectured'  from  this  faint  sketch  of  a 
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life,  short  but  bqilliaiit.  lodeed,  had  he  survived  this 
fatal  siege,  he  would  have  been  immediately  appointed  a 
general,  and  also  chamberlain  to  their  imperial  majesties, 
as  appears  by  letters  since  received  by  his  brother,  Sir 
James.  The  regret  felt  by  such  a  man  as  General  Landohn, 
for  his  death,  is  the  best  proof  of  his  worth ;  we  shall 
therefore  conclude  this  article  by  the  following  translation 
of  a  letter  from  that  general  to  Colonel  Lockhart,  on  the 
subject. 

''Notwithstanding  the  frequent  sallies  that  have  been 
made  since  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  our  loss  has  not 
been  very  considerable ;  the  greatest  that  we  have  suffered 
is  by  the  death  of  Colonel  Chevalier  de  Caldwell,  who^  in 
one  of  the  sallies,  which  was  conducted  by  him,  as  well  as 
many  others,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  wounded,  of  which 
he  died  in  three  days  after. 

''I  have  no  occasion  to  represent  to  you  ^he  very  great 
and  just  affliction  I  have  suffered  on  account  of  his  death. 
You  know  very  well  how  much  1  honoured  and  esteemed 
that  worthy  pfficer,  who,  by  his  intrepidity  and  courage, 
which  was  so  natural  to  him,  as  well  as  by  his  amiable  qua- 
lities, had  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  generals  of  the 
army,  as  well  as  the  universal  esteem  of  the  public.  His 
memory  shall  be  for  ever  dear  to  me ;  indeed  he  is  univer- 
sally lamented. 

''As  I  know  the  friendship  which  subsisted  between  you, 
I  am  persuaded  this  account  will  give  you  the  greatest 
affliction.  I  entreat  that  you  would  acquaint  his  family, 
and  in  particular  his  brother  the  count,  with  this  melan- 
choly event ;  it  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
acquaint  them  with  it,  and  i  myself,  on  this  occasion,  am 
very  much  to  be  pitied." 

"  Dated  at  Shiobe,  the  27th  of  August,  1762." 


HENRY  CALDWELL, 

Great  grandson, of  Sir  James,  and  brother  of  Hnme 
Caldwell,  served  as  captain  of  the  S6th  regiment  of  foot. 
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wilh  the  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  great  General  Wolfe.  He  distinguished  himself 
both  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  and  of  Quebec.  He  so 
far  recommended  himself  to  the  favour  and  kindness  of  the 
genera],  that  he  made  him  live  with  him  in  his  own  family, 
and  expressed  his  esteem  and  regard  for  him  by  leaving 
him  a  legacy  in  his  will.  After  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
he  was  made  a  privy  counsellor  of  the  province,  and  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel-commandant  of  the  British 
militia  for  the  defence  of  Quebec,  when  it  was  invested  by 
the  Americans  under  General  Montgomery.  He  distin- 
guished himself,  by  his  gallantry  and  skill,  in  defence  of 
the  fortress,  on  which  account  General  Carleton  sent  him 
home  with  the  important  news  of  the  entire  defeat  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  raising  of  the  siege ;  on  which  occasion 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival. 


CHARLES  CALDWELU 

Brotheb  of  the  above  Henry  Caldwell,  was  first-lieute^ 
nant  of  the  Stirling  man-of-war,  when  she  was  ordered 
home  from  America,  upon  which  he  procured  himself  to 
be  removed  to  the  Trident,  that  he  might  assist  in  the 
reduction  of  Canada.  He  distinguished  himself  so  much 
in  debarking  the  troops  at  Port,  in  the  island  of  Orleans, 
that  General  Wolfe  took  him  into  his  family,  and  em- 
ployed him  as  a  marine  aid-decamp  in  the  whole  cam- 
paign for  whatever  related  to  the  sea-service.  The  two 
brothers,  Henry  and  Charles,  led  on  each  of  them  a  party 
of  grenadiers  at  the  attack  of  Montmorency,  where  Charles 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  with  a  musket-ball.  He  recovered 
so  far  as  to  be  able  to  attend  General  Wolfe  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Quebec,  and  was  near  him  when  he  fell.  His 
superior  officers  bore  most  decided  testimony  of  his 
extraordinary  merit.  He  died  in  1776,  chiefly  through 
exerting  himself  beyond  his  strength^  in  raising  men  for 
the  navy. 
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ANPREW  CALDWELL, 

A  LiTBRABT  character,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Charles 
Caldwell,  Esq.  an  eminent  solicitor,  and  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lip,  in  the  year  1732.  He  received  part  of  his  education 
in  one  of  the  Scotch  universities,  from  whence  he  iremoved 
to  London,  and  after  having  resided  for  about  fire  years 
in  the  Temple,  returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1760.  But  his  father  being  possessed  of  a 
good  estate,  fully  adequate  to  his  son*s  wishes,  he  did  not 
prosecute  with  '^  unremitting  ardour''  the  dull  and  tedious 
study  of  the  law,  and  for  several  years  before  his  death, 
had  quitted  it  altogether.  His  literary  and  studious  dis- 
position, conjoined  with  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  always 
occupied  every  leisure  hour,  as  he  patronised  liberally  all 
those  who  excelled  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  art 

He  had  made  architecture  the  chief  objeet  of  his  study, 
and  about  the  year  1770,  published  anonymously,  some 
very  judicious  *^  Observations  on  the  Public  Buildings  of 
Dublin,"  and  on  some  edifices  which  at  that  period  were 
about  to  be  erected  in  that  city,  at  the  expense  of  the 
state.  The  only  other  known  production  of  his  pen  that 
has  been  published,  is  a  very  curious  '*  Account  of  the 
extsaordinary  Sscape  of  James  Stewart,  Esq.  (commonly 
called  Athenian  Stewart)  by  being  put  to  death  by  some 
Turks,  in  whose  company  he  happened  to  be  travelling  ;*' 
the  substance  of  which  had  been  communicated  to  Mr. 
CiUdwell  by  the  late  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  as 
related  to  his  lordship  by  Stewart  himself.  Of  this  narra- 
tive of  which  only  a  small  number  was  printed  at  London 
ip  1804,  for  the  use  of  the  author's  friends,  it  is  believed 
not  more  than  a  dozen  copies  were  distributed  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Caldwell's  literary  taste  naturally  lad  him  to  collect 
a  large  library,  which  contained  many  rare  volamts,  and- 
^M  pajcticularly  rich  ia  botany  and  natural  history. 

He  died  at  the  house  of  his  nephew,  Major-Geneial 
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Cookbara,  near  Bray,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  on  the 
Sad  of  July/  I8O89  in  the  8ev$eaty*8ix^  year  of  bis  agv, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  three  months  duration. 

His  manners  were  gentle  and  pleasing,  and  as  bis  bene* 
volence  and  other  virtues  caused  him  to  be  generally 
respected  through  life,  so  bis  urbanity,  variety  of  know- 
ledge,  and  cultivated  taste,  endeared  him  to  the  circle  in 
which  be  moved. 


ANDREW  CANT  WELL, 

A  PHYSICIAN,  and  a  native  of  Tipperary,  resided  princi* 
pally  in  Paris,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine in  1742;  the  same  year  he  published  a  translation 
into  French,  of  the  account  of  Mrs.  Stephens'  medicine 
for  dissolving  the  stone  in  the  bladder;  and  in  1746,  an 
account  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  medicines  for  diseases  of  the 
eyes ;  also  some  severe  strictures  on  the  practice  of  pro- 
pagating the  small-pox  by  inoculation ;  and  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  London,  No.  453,  an  account  of  a 
double  child,  a  boy.    He  died  at  Paris,  July  1 1,  1764. 


Sir  guy  CARLETON, 

Lord  Dorchestbr,  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  which  resided  many  years  at  Carleton,  in  Cumber- 
land, from  whence  they  removed  to  Ireland.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Christopher  Carleton,  Esq.  of  Newry,  in  the 
county  of  Down,  who  died  in  Ireland  about  1738,  leaving 
a  widoWn  who  became  the  third  wife  of  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Skelton,  and  died  in  1757.  Three  brothers  of  this 
ibustrious  family  lost  their  lives  at  the  battle  of  Marston 
Moor,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  having  espoused  the 
loyal  cause. 

Sir  Guy,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  was  born  at 
Strabane,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
1724,  and  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  bis  parents,  was  early 
initiated  into  the  rudiments  of  the  inilitary  sciences^  being 
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destined  for  the  army,  in  which  capacity  it  was  aagared, 
(from  his  great  personal  activity,  and  the  early  proofs  he 
gave  of  courage)  that  he  would  make  a  conspicuous 
figure ;  and  how  well  the  event  realised  their  most  sanguine 
expectations,  will  speedily  be  seen. 

While  very  young  he  entered  into  the  guards,  in  which 
corps  he  continued  until  the  year  1748,  when  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  7Snd  regi- 
ment. At  this  period,  he  had  met  with  no  opportunity  of 
giving  an  example  of  his  merit,  but  upon  the  breaking  out  of 
die  seven  years  war,  his  abilities  were  put  to  an  honourable 
test.  In  1758  he  embarked  with  General  Amherst  for  the 
siege  of  Louisburg,  and  in  this  his  first  campaign,  he  gave 
such  eminent  proofs  of  his  skill  and  bravery,  as  entitled 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  commander-in-chief.  The  follow- 
ing year  he  gave  still  greater  proofs  of  his  courage,  and 
good  conduct,  at  the  siege  of  Quebec,  under  the  immortal 
General  Wolfe.  He  rendered  the  cause  some  effectual 
services  during  this  siege,  and  his  abilities  were  now  so 
conspicuous,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  achievement 
of  a  post  on  the  western  pomt  of  the  Isle  de  Orleans,  in 
which  he  was  eminently  successful.  He  now  began  to  be 
considered  as  an  able  officer,  and  was  shortly  after  dis- 
patched to  dislodge  the  French  from  Point^au-TrompCi  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  from  Quebec,  where  the  enemy 
were  strongly  entrenched ;  in  this  expedition  he  also  suc- 
ceeded, and  forced  the  enemy  to  make  a  precipitate 
retreat.  He  took  a  considerable  part  in  this  difficult  and 
important  siege,  and  at  the  celebrated  battle  fought  in  the 
heights  of  Abraham,  when  the  gallant  Wolfe  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  Carleton  d  isplay ed  a  wonderful  activity, 
prudence,  and  presence  of  mind  in  every  part  of  the 
arduous  duty  with  which  he  was  entrusted.  The  next  oppor- 
tunity he  had  for  displaying  his  valour,  was  at  the  siege  of 
Belleisle,  where  he  commanded  as  brigadier-general,  with 
which  rank  he  had  been  invested  on  the  spot,  and  it  was 
on  this  occasion  he  received  his  first  wound,  having 
exposed  himself  to  great  personal  danger  during  the  whole 
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siege.  In  Febraary  1762,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  embarked  with  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  for  the  siege  of  the  Havannah,  where  he  was 
likewise  distinguished  for  his  bravery,  and  was  wounded 
in  investing  the  Mora  Castle. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  this  campaign  a  peace  for 
some  time  interrupted  the  military  achievements  of  our 
colonel.  He  was  not,  however,  altogether  idle ;  for  when 
General  Murray  was  recalled  from  Quebec,  he  was  ap« 
pointed  lientenaot-governor  of  that  important  place,  and 
at  length  promoted  to  the  government  thereof.  In  this  sta- 
tion he  continued  some  years,  and  gave  entire  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  power  who  appointed  him,  and  to  the  provin* 
cials  over  whom  he  presided.  In  April  177^,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  and  appointed 
colonel  of  the  forty-seventh  regiment  of  foot.  In  the 
course  of  this  year  he  married  Lady  Mary  Howard,  sister 
to  the  Earl  of  Effingham. 

In  1775  when  the  American  war  recommenced,  General 
Carleton  had  an  ample  field  for  the  display  of  his  military 
talents.  The  American  congress  having  resolved  to  reaort 
to  arms,  began  soon  to  turn  their  eyes  to  Canada,  where 
they  knew  the  late  acts  were  very  unpopular,  not  only 
among  the  British  settlers,  but  the  French  Canadians 
themselves,  who  having  experienced  the  difference  be- 
tween a  French  and  a  British  constitution,  gave  the  pre- 
ference to  the  latter.  To  co-operate  with  the  disaffectied 
in  Canada,  and  to  anticipate  the  probable  and  suspected 
designs  of  General  Carleton,  the  congress  formed  the  bold 
and  hazardous  project  of  invading  that  province.  The 
success  of  the  scheme  depended  chiefly  on  the  celerity  of 
movement,  while  the  British  troops  were  cooped  up  in 
Boston,  and  before  reinforcements  could  arrive  from  Eng- 
land. In  August  1 775,  Schuyler  and  Montgomery  marched 
to  Lake  Champlain,  which  they  crossed  in  flat-bottomed 
boats  to  St.  John's ;  but  Schuyler,  the  American  general, 
being  taken  ill,  the  command  devolved  upon  Montgomery, 
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who,  being  an  officer  of  great  skill  and  ability,  detached 
the  Indians  from  the  service  of  General  Carleton ;  and 
having  received  some  reinforcements  of  artillery,  he  com- 
pelled the  fort  of  St*  John's  to  surrender  at  discretion  on 
the  2nd  of  November.  Hence  crossing  the  St«  Lawrencey 
he  proceeded  to  Montreal,  which  being incapableof  defence. 
General  Carleton  wiselv  evacuated,  and  retired  to  Quebec; 
Having  possessed  himself  of  Montreal,  Montgomery  made 
dispositions  for  advancing  to  besiege  the  capital  of  Ca- 
nada, and  there  were  several  circumstances  favourable  to 
his  hopes  of  success.  The  works  of  the  town  had  been 
neglected  for  a  long  time  of  peace ;  the  garrison  did  not 
exceed  eleven  hundred  men,  of  which  few  were  regulars, 
and  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  disaffected  to  the 
framers  of  their  new  constitution,  and  particularly  to  Gene- 
ral Carleton,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  steady  sup- 
porter of  that  measure.  While  he  was  endeavouring  to 
defend  Quebec,  amidst  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Ame- 
rican generals,  Montgomery  and  Arnold,  summoned  him 
to  surrender,  whibh  he  treated  with  contempt,  and  refused 
to  hold  any  correspondence  with  rebels.  The  inhabitants 
too,  displeased  as  they  were  ^ith  their  new  constitatioii, 
joined  the  British  troops  with  cordial  unanimity,  and  the 
American  commander  unprepared  for  a  regular  siege^  en- 
deavoured to  take  the  place  by  storm.  In  this  attempt 
Montgomery  fell  bravely  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  whom 
the  garrison,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  drove  from  the 
town  with  great  loss.  After  this  success.  General  Carleton 
shewed  that  his  humanity  was  equal  to  his  valour,  for  he 
treated  all  the  prisoners  that  fell  into  his  bands  with  mild- 
ness, and  softened  the  rigours  of  their  captivity.  Under- 
standing that  a  number  of  sick  and  wounded  provineiais 
were  scattered  about  the  woods  and  villages,  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  and  appointed  proper  persons  to  discover 
those  miserable  people,  afford  thedk  relief  and  assistance 
at  the  public  expense,  and  assure  them  that  on  their  feoo- 
very  they  should  have  leave  to  return  to  their  respective 
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homes,  and  that  he  wbuld  not  take  the  advantage  of  their 
deserted  and  distressed  situation  to  make  them  prisoners 
of  war. 

Arnold  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Abraham,  where  he 
fortified  himself,  and  continued  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  the 
following  year  (1776)  but  retired  from  thence  on  the 
arrival  of  an  English  squadron. 

General  Carleton  being  now  reinforced  by  trobps,  which, 
added  to  what  he  had,  formed  a  body  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  prepared  for  offensive  operations,  and  the  Americans 
evacuated  their  conquests^  stationing  themselves  at  Crowa 
Point,  whither  the  British  commander  did  not  follow  them  for 
the  present.  An  armament  was  now  prepared  for  crossing 
Lake  Champlain,  in  order  to  besiege  Crown  Point,  and 
Ticonderago.  The  Ameficans  had  a  considerable  fleet 
on  Lake  Champlain,  whereas  the  British  had  not  a  single 
vessel.  The  general  therefore  used  every  effort  to  procure 
the  requisite  naval  force,  but  October  had  commenced 
before  he  was  ready  to  oppose  them.  On  the  1 1th  Octo- 
her,  the  Bgtish  fleet  commanded  by  Captain  Pringle,  and 
under  the  direction  of  General  Carleton,  discovered  the 
armament  of  the  enemy  posted  to  defend  the  passage  be* 
tween  the  island  of  Yalicour  and  the  Western  Main.  An 
engagement  commenced,  and  continued  on  both  sides  for 
several  hours  with  great  intrepidity,  but  a  contrary  wind 
preventing  the  chief  British  ships  from  takiag  a  part,  and 
night  coming  on,  it  was  thought  prudent  to  discontinue 
the  action,  and  Arnold  took  advantage  of  the  night  to 
retreat. 

The  British  pursued  them  the  next  day,  and  the  day 
following,  and  the  wind  being  favourable  for  bringing  all 
the  ships  into  action,  overtook  them  a  few  leagues  from 
Crown  .  Point.  The  American  commander  unable  to 
avoid  an  engagem^it,  made  the  best  disposition  which  his 
force  permitted.  About  noon  the  battle  began  and  con- 
tinued with  great  fury  for  two  hours,  but  at  length  the 
superior  force  and  skill  of  the  British  prevailed.  General 
Carleton  remained  at  Crown  Point  till  3rd  November,  and 
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as  the  winter  was  commencing,  he  did  not  think  it  advi- 
sable to  besiege  Ticonderago.  He  returned  therefore  to 
St.  John's,  whence  he  distributed  his  army  into  winter 
quarters. 

In  the  following  year,  1777,  an  expedition  being  planned 
from  Canada,  to  effect  a  co-operation  with  the  principal 
British  force,  the  command  of  the  armament  was  con- 
ferred on  General  Burgoyne.  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  (for  he  had 
been  created  a  knight  of  the  bath  in  July  1776)  from  his 
official  situation  in  Canada,  his  conduct,  and  especially 
his  defence  of  Quebec,  might  have  reasonably  expected 
this  appointment ;  he  was  an.  older  general,  of  more  mili- 
tary experience,  and  from  his  official  situation  in  Canada, 
had  acquired  a  superior  knowledge  of  the  country,  its 
inhabitants  and  resources.  His  character  commanded 
greater  authority  than  Burgoyne's  had  hitherto  establuhed; 
and  as  no  military  grounds  could  be  alleged  for  super- 
seding Carleton  to  make  room  for  Burgoyne,  his  promo* 
tioD  was  imputed  to  parliamentary  influence,  more  than  to 
his  official  talents.  Carleton  disgusted  with  a  preference 
by  no  means  merited,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  appoint- 
ment, resigned  his  government,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Haldinard ;  but  before  he  departed,  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  enable  Burgoyne  to  take  the  field 
with  advantage. 

On  his  arriv^  in  England,  he  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  all  the  friends  of  his  country  for  his  very  able  and 
successful  defence  of  Quebec,  and  was  honoured  by  his 
majesty  with  a  red  ribbon,  as  a  mark  of  his  gracious  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  and  services. 

In  August  1 777|  Sir  Guy  was  made  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  army,  and  in  1781,  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  as  commander-in-chief  in  America,  where 
he  remained  until  the  termination  of  the  contest,  when, 
after  au  interview  with  General  Washington,  in  which 
these  two  veterans  congratulated  each  other  on  arriving  at 
the  close  of  a  disastrous  war,  he  evacuated  New  York,  and 
returned  to  England. 
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In  April  1786  he  was  once  more  appointed  governor  of 
QaebeCj  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brnnswick,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  long  services,  was  in  the  following  August 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord  Dorchester  of 
Dorchester,  in  the  county  of  Oxford*.  His  lordship  re- 
mained in  this  extensive  government  for  many  years ; 
and  returned  at  length  to  England,  where  he  passed  his 
old  age  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  first  at  Kempsbot,  n^ar 
Basingstoke,,  in  Hampshire,  and  afterwards  at  his  seat 
near  Maidenhead.  He  died  the  10th  November,  1808, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five,  at  which  time  he  was 
colonel  of  the  fourth  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  a  general 
in  the  army. 

He  left  a  numerous  issue,  and  was  succeeded  in  title, 
and  estate,  by  his  grandson,  Arthur  Henry  Carleton,  a 
minor. 


TURLOUGH  CAROLAN, 

Blind  and  uniaught,  may  be  considered  as  a  musical 
phenomenon.  This  minstrel  bard,  sweet'  as  impressive, 
will  long  claim  remembrance,  and  float  down  the  stream 
of  time,  whilst  harmony  has  power  to  charm.  He  was 
bom  in  the  year  1670,  in  the  village  of  Nodder,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  on  the  lands  of  Carolans  town, 
which  were  wrested  from  his  ancestors  by  the  family  of 
the  Nugents,  on  their  arrival  in  this  kingdom,  with  King 
Henry  II.  His  father  was  a  poor  farmer,  the  humble  pro- 
prietor of  a  few  acres,  which  afforded  him  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence. Of  his  mother  little  is  known,  probably  the 
daughter  of  a  neighbouring  peasant,  in  the  choice  of 
whom,  his  father  was  guided  rather  by  nature,  than  pru- 
dence. It  was  in  his  infancy  that  Carolan  was  deprived 
of  bis  sight  by  the  small-pox.  Thb  deprivation  he  sop- 
ported  with  cheerfulness,  and  would  merrily  say,  ''  my 
eyes  are  transplanted  into  my  ears/'  His  musical  genius 
was  soon  discovered,  and  procured  him  many  friends,  who 
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determined  to  aid  its  cultivation,  and  at  the  age  of  (wehre 
a  proper  ma^ttef  was  engaged,  to  instruct  him  on  the  harp  | 
but  his  diligence  in  the  regular  modes  of  instruction  was 
not  great,  yet  his  harp  was  rarely  unstrung,  for  bis  iotoi- 
tire  genius  assisted  him  in  composition,  whikt  his  finger* 
wandered  amongst  the  strings,  in  quest  of  the  sweets  of 
melody.  In  a  few  years  this  **  child  of  song*'  became 
enamoured  of  MiAS  Bridget  Cruise.  His  harp,  now  inspired 
by  loy)9,  would  only  echo  to  the  sound  ;  though  this  lady 
did  not  give  him  her  hand,  it  is  imagined  she  did  not 
deny  him  her  heart,  but  like  Apollo,  when  be  caught  at 
the' nymph  ''he  filled  his  arms  with  bays,"  and  the  song 
which  bears  her  name,  is  considered  his  chef-cTcsuvrei  it 
came  warm  from  his  heart,  while  his  genius  was  in  its  full 
vigour. 

Our  bard,  however,  after  a  time,  solaced  himself  for  the 
loss  of  Miss  Cruise,  in  the  arms  of  Miss  Mary  Maguire, 
a  young  lady  of  good  faniily  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh. 
She  was  gifted  in  a  small  degree  with  both  pride  and 
extravagance,  but  she  was  the  wife  of  his  choice,  beloved 
her  tenderly,  and  lived  harmoniously  with  her.  On  his 
entering  into  the  connubial  state,  he  fixed  his  residence 
on  a  small  farm  near  Moshill,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim; 
here  he  built  a  neat  little  house,  in  which  he  pnac^ 
tised  hospitality  on  a  scale  more  suited  to  his  mind 
than  to  his  means,  his  profusion  speedily  consumed  the 
produce  of  his  little  farm,  and  he  was  soon  left  to  lament 
the  want  of  prudence,  without  which  the  rich  cannot  taste 
of  pleasure  long,  or  the  poor  of  happiness. 

At  length  Carolan  comrmenced  the  profession  of  an 
itinerant  musician.  Wherever  he  went,  the  gates  of  the 
nobility  and  others  were  thrown  open  to  him ;  be  was  re- 
ceived with  respect,  and  a  distinguished  place  assigned 
him  at  the  table :  "  Carolan,"  says  Mr.  Ritson,  ''  seems 
ftom  the  description  we  have  of  him  to  be  a  genuine 
representative  of  the  ancient  bard." 

It  was  during  his  peregrinations  that  Carolan  composed 
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all  those  airs  which  are  still  the  delight  of  his  couDtrymen, 
and  which  a  modern  bard  possessed  of  a  congenial  souV 
hath  so  elegantly  adorned. 

He  thought  the  tribute  of  a  song  due  to  every  house  in 
which  he  was  entertained,  and  he  seldom  failed  to  pay  it, 
choosing  for  his  subject,  either  the  head  of  the  family,  or 
the  loveliest  of  its  branches. 

Several  anecdotes  bordering  on  the  miraculous,  are 
recorded  of  Carolan,  and  amongst  others  the  following' 
which  we  are  told,  was  **  a  fact  well  ascertained.'' 

"  The  fame  of  Carolan  having  reached  the  ears  of  an 
eminent  Italian  music-master  in  Dublin,  he  put  his  abilities^ 
to  a  severe  test,  and  the  issue  of  the  trial  confirmed  him, 
how  well  founded  every  thing  had  been,  which  was  ad- 
vanced in  favour  of  our  Irish  bard.  The  method  he  made 
use  of  was  as  follows :  he  singled  out  an  excellent  piece 
of  music,  and  highly  in  the  style  of  the  country  which- 
gave  him  birth;  here  and  there  he  either  altered  or  muti- 
lated the  piece,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  one  but 
a  real  judge  could  make  a  discovery.  Carolan  bestowed 
the  deepest  attention  upon  the  performer  while  he  played 
it,  not  knowing,  however,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  trial  of 
his  skill ;  and  that  the  critical  moment  was  at  band,  which 
was  to  determine  his  reputation  for  ever.  He  declared 
it  was  an  admirable  piece  of  music,  but,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  present,  said,  very  humorously,  in  his  own 
language,  "ta  se  air  ckois  air  bacaighe;"  that  is,  here  and- 
there  it  limps  and  stumbles.  He  was  prayed  to  rectify- 
the  errors,  which  he  accordingly  did.  In  this  state  the* 
piece  was  sent  from  Connaught  to  Dublin;  and  the  Italian- 
no  sooner  saw  the  amendments  than  he  pronounced  Caro- 
lan to  be  a  true  musical  genius." 

The  period  now  approached  at  which  Carolan's  feelings- 
were  to  receive  a  violent  shock,  in  the  year  17Sd,  the- 
wife  of  his  bosom  was  torn  from  him  by  the  hand  of  death, 
and  as  soon  as  the  transport  of  his  grief  was  a  little  sub- 
sided, he  composed  a  monody  teeming  with  harmony  and 
poetic  beauties.     Carolan  did  not  continue  long  in  this 
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tale  of  lorf  ow  afler  the  decease  of  his  wife.  While  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  M^Dermot,  of  Alderford,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  he  expired  in  the  arontb  of  March, 
1738,  in  the  sixty-*eightb  year  of  his  age, and  was  iaterredin 
the  pariBh-charch  of  Killronan,  in  the  diocese  of  Aredagfa, 
but  '^  not  a  stone  tells  where  he  lies." 

The  manner  of  his  death  has  been  vatiously  related ;  bat 
that  his  excessive  partiality  for  a  more  aparkling  stream  than 
flows  at  Helicon,  was  the  cause  of  his  decease,  is  a  point 
that  all  his  biographers  have  agreed  on.  Goldsmith  aaya 
"  his  death  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  life*  Homer 
was  never  more  fond  of  a  glass  thao  he.  He  would  drisk 
whole  pints  of  usquebaugh,  and,as  he  used  to  think,  wtthout 
any  ill  consequence.  Hia  intemperance,  bowevei,  in  tiua 
respect,  at  length  brought  on  an  incurable  disorder,  and 
when  just  at  the  point  of  death,  he  called  for  a  cup  of  hia 
beloved  liquor.  Those  who  were  standing  round  bkn^ 
surprised  at  the  demand,  .endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
the  contrary,  but  he  persisted ;  and  when  the  bowl  wae 
brought  him,  attempted  to  drink  but  could  not,  wherefore 
giving  away  the  bowl,  be  observed  with  a  smile,  that  it 
would  be  bard  if  two  such  friends  as  he  and  the  cu|>  sboald 
part)  at  least  without  kissing,  and  then  expired.'* 

Walker,  in  his  account  of  the  Irish  Bards,  inserts  n 
letter  which  states  that  '^  Carolan,  at  an  early  period  of 
his  life,  contracted  a  fondness  for  spirituous  Uquors,  which 
he  retained  even  to  the  last  atage  of  it.  But  inordinate 
gratifications  carry  their  punishments  along  with  them ; 
nor  was  Carolan  exempt  from  this  general  imposition. 
His  physicians  assured  him,  that,  unless  he  corrected  this 
vicious  habit,  a  scurvy,  which  was  the  consequence  oS  his 
intemperance,  would  soon  put  an  end  to  bis  mortal  career. 
He  obeyed  with  reluctance ;  and  seriously  resolved  upon 
never  tasting  that  forbidden,  though  (to  him)  delicious 
cup.  The  town  of  Boyle,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon, 
was  at  that  time  his  principal  place  of  residence ;  there, 
while  under  so  severe  a  regimen,  he  walked,  or  rather 
wandei^d  about  like  a  rSveur.     His  usual  gaiety  forsook 
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him;   no  sallies  of  a  lively  itaagiaation  escaped  him; 
every  moment  was  marked  with  a  dejection  of  spirits, 
approaching  to  the  deepest  melaocholy ;  and  his  harp,  his 
favourite  harp^  lay  in  some  obscure  comer  of  his  habi^ 
tation^  neglected  and  nostra  ng.    Passing  one  day  by  a 
grocer's  shop  ia  the  town  (where  a  Mr«  Cunrifteene  at 
present  resides)  onr  Irish   Orpbeas,  after  a  six  week's 
qoarantioe,  was  tempted  to  step  in ;  undetermined  whether 
be  should  abide  by  bis  late  resolution^  or  whether  h^ 
•bould  yield  to  tbe  impulse  which  he  felt  at  the  momenta 
**  WtU,  my  dearfrimd^**  cried  he  to  the  young  man  who  stood 
behind  tbe  compter,  *^you  set  Jam  m  man  of  constancy ;  Jbr 
six  long  weeks  I  have  refrained  from  whiskey*     Was  there 
ever  so  great  an  instance  of  self^deniatP    Bui  a  thought 
strikes  mSj  and  surely  you  wiU  not  be  cruel  enough  to  refuse 
ant  gratification  which  I  shall  earnestly  soBdt*,  Bring  hither 
a  measure  of  my  favourite  Kquar,  which  I  shall  smell  to,  but 
indeed  shall  not  taste.'*    The  lad  indulged  him  on  that  con- 
dition; and  no  sooner  dki  tbe  fumes  ascend  to  bis  brain, 
than  every  latent  spark  within  bim  was  rekindled,  his 
countenance  glowed  with  an  unusual  brigbtnessy  and  the 
soliloquy   which    be  repeated  oter  tbe  cup,  was    tbe 
effusions  of  a  heart  newiy  animated,  and  the  ramblings 
of  a  genius  which  a  Steroe  would  have  pursued  with  rap* 
tares  of  delight*  At  length,  to  the  great  peril  of  bis  health, 
and  contrary  to  tbe  advice  of  his  medical  friends,  be  once 
more  quaffed  the  forbidden  draught,   and  renewed  tbe 
brimmer^  until  bis  spirits  were  sufficiently  exhilarated, 
and  until  bis  mind  had  fully  resumed  its  former  tone* 
He  immediately  set  about  composing  that  much-admired 
song  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Cardan's  (and  sometimes 
Stafford's)  Receipt*    For  sprightlinese  of  sentiment,  and 
harmony  of  numbers,  it  stands  unrivalled  in  the  list  of  our 
best  modern  drinking  songs,  as  our  nicest  critics  will 
readily  allow*      He  commenced  tbe  words,  and  began 
to  modulate  tbe  air,  in  the  evening  at  Boyle;  and,  before 
tbe  following  morning,  be  sung  and  played  this  noble  off- 
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spring  of  his  imagination  in  Mr.  Stafford's  parlour,  «t 
ElBn." 

"Carolan's  inordinate  fondness/' says  Walker/'  for  Irish 
Wine  (as  Pierre  le  Grand  used  to  call  whiskey)  will  not 
admit  of  an  excuse ;  it  was  a  vice  of  habit,  and  might 
therefore  have  been  corrected.  But  let  me  say  somediin^ 
in  extenuation.  He  seldom  drank  to  excess;  besides,  he 
seemed  to  think —  nay,  was  cotrvinccd  from  experience^ 
that  the  spirit  of  whiskey  was  grateful  to  his  muse,  and 
for  that  reason  generally  offered  it  when  he  intended  to 
invoke  her."  ''They  tell  me/' says  Dr.  Campbell  in  bis 
Survey  of  the  South  of  Ireland,  '^  that  in  his  (Carolan's) 
latter  days^  be  never  composed  without  the  inspiration  of 
whiskey,  of  which,  at  that  critical  hour,  he  always  took 
care  to  have  a  bottle  beside  him."  *'  Nor  was  Carolan," 
continues  Walker,  "  the  only  bard  who  drew  inspiration 
from  the  bottle;  there  have  been  several  planets  in  the  poe* 
tical  hemisphere,  that  seldom  shone,  but  when  illuminated 
by  the  rays  of  rosy  wine."  He  then  proceeds  to  infer  the 
advantages  of  a  state  of  demi-drunkenoess,  as  far  as  re^ 
gards  poetic  composition,  and  instances  Cunningham, 
Addison,  and  Homer,  as  three  authors  whose  works  bear 
ample  testimony  to  the  efficacy  of  so  pleasing  a  method 
of  procuring  inspiration.  That  Carolan  was  not  indiffe* 
rent  to  advice  of  this  description,  has  been  sqfficiently 
proved,  and  in  all  probability,  both  he  and  Mr.  Walker 
thought  true  talent  similar  to  those  richly  painted  vases 
in  the  east,  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  which  could  not  be 
discovered  unless  wine  were  poured  into  them  *• 


REDMOND  CARON. 

This  individual,  celebrated  both  for  learning  and  piety, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  near  Athlone,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath ;  at  which  place  he  was  bom  about 
the  year  1605.     He  embraced  the  Franciscan  order  in  the 

•  Vide  Moore's  Lalla  Rookh. 
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convent  of  Athlooe  when  he  was  only  stjcteen  years  of 
age;  and  afterwards  studied  philosophy  in  a  monastery  of 
bis  own  order  at  Drogheda,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Flemming.  Several  years  after,  when  many  of  the 
convents  were  seized  by  the  iron  hand  of  government,  he 
quitted  Ireland,  and  retired  to  Saltsburgh  in  Germany; 
where,  uniting  intense  application  to  great  learning,  he 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  divinity,  in 
a  Franciscan  monastery ;  and  finished  his  studies  at  Lou- 
vain,  in  Flanders,  under  the  instruction  and  direction  of 
Malachy  Fallow  and  Bonaventure  Delahoide,  two  eminent 
Irish  professors  in  divinity.  In  a  short  time  after  this 
period  he  possessed  the  chair  himself,  and  acquired  the 
reputation  of  an  able  and  learned  theologist.  Some  years 
after  he  was  sent  to  bis  native  country  in  quality  of  com- 
missary-general of  the  Recollets,  all  over  Ireland ;  where 
he  found  every  thing  in  a  state  of  great  confusion.  Be* 
ing  at  Kilkenny  when  the  differences  and  disputes  ran 
high  between  the  loyal  catholics  and  the  party  of  Owen 
O'Neill,  he  sided  with  the  former ;  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
remove  from  that  city  one  Brenan  and  some  other  sedi- 
tious friars,  he  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  his  life ;  and 
to  a  certainty  had  lost  it  in  the  tumult  raised  by  these 
,  friars,  had  not  the  Earl  of  Castlehaven  providentially 
arrived,  with  some  friends,  in  the  very  instant  of  time  to 
save  him. 

When  the  forces,  sent  by  parliament  to  reduce  Ireland, 
had  landed,  and  were  proceeding  to  their  work  of  murder, 
flame,  and  desolation,  Caron  left  his  country,  and  con«* 
tinned  abroad*  until  the  Restoration  ;  at  which  period  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  till  within  a  few 
months  of  his  death.  Prior  to  which,  feeling  the  hand  of 
that  despotic  monarch  upon  him,  he  returned  once  more 
unto  the  land  of  his  birth;  and  died  in  Dublin,  some  time 
in  May  1666;  and  was  buried  in  St.  James's  church-yard 
in  that  city. 

He  was  esteemed  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  extra* 
ordinary  learning,  and  of  upright  ,and  loyal   principles, 
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wliich  raised  biai  many  enemies  among  bis  brethren,  who, 
by  their  coonivancet,  caused  the  oeosorea  of  their  chvrcb 
to  fall  upon  biro.  He  was  remarkably  zealons  in  promoting 
the  affair  of  the  Irish  remonstrance  of  th^ir  loyalty ;  and 
wrote,  at  some  length,  in  defence  of  it.  A  complete  list 
of  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  Ware's  Aoconnt  of  the 
Writers  of  Ireland. 
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THOMAS  CARTER, 

An  eminent  musical  and  vocal  performer,  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  left  that  country  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was 
(Mtronised  by  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin.  After  visiting  various 
countries  for  the  better  perfecting  himself  in  the  intricacies 
of  his  art,  he  arrived  at  Naples,  where  he  was  mudi  noticed 
by  Sif  William  and  Lady  Hamilton.  Here  he  became 
celebrated  for  the  great  effect  with  which  he  sung  the 
beautiful  little  ballad  of  ''  Sally  in  our  Alley.**  He  was 
also  celebrated  for  a  capriccio^  commencing  with  tlie  words 
Tairest  Dorinda,"  in  which  he  united  all  the  elegancies 
of  musical  science,  with  the  most  humorous  comic  expres- 
sion. In  Italy  he  finished  his  musical  studies,  bnt  where 
he  proceeded  to  next  we  are  not  informed.  He  visited 
^  the  clime  of  the  east,"*  and  passed  some  time  in  India, 
where  he  conducted  the  musical  department  in  the  theatre 
at  Bengal;  but  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate  so  greatly 
affected  the  health  '^of  this  child  of  song,'*  that  he  was 
obliged  to  bid  adieu  to  a  clime,  *' where  every  voice 
is  melody,  and  every  breath  perfume,"  and  fly  to  Albion's 
genial  skies,  to  endeavour  to  regain  that  health  fae  had  lost 
in  delighting  others. 

In  179s  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Wells,  of  Cookham,  in  Berkshire,  by  whom  he  bad 
two  children,  but  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  the  pleasures 
of  a  domestic  life,  or  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  the 
circle  that  surrounded  him,  as  he  died  of  that  nnrelenting 
disease,  a  liver  complaint,  (which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
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imbibed  on  Indians  miltry  shore)  on  the  8th  of  Ndvember, 
1800,  being  then  in  the  tbirtj*4eooiid  year  of  bis  age. 

He  was  a  distinguished  member  of  most  of  the  musical 
societies  in  this  metropolis,  and  was  justly  considered  by 
tbam,  ^'  as  the  choicest  feather  of  their  wing.'* 


WILLIAM  CAULFIELD, 

SficoND  Viscount  ChablemonTi  was  a  brave  and  expe* 
rienced  soldier,  who  patriotically  took  up  arms  in  defence 
of  bis  reli^on  and  country,  against  the  attacks  made  on 
both  by  King  James  IL  and  during  the  contest  between 
that  monarch  and  King  William,  he  not  only  engaged 
himself,  but  his  brothers,  in  the  service  of  the  latter, 
whereupon  he  was  attainted,  and  his  estate  of  500/.  a-year, 
sequestrated  on  the  7th  of  May,  16899  by  King  James's 
parliament.  But  after  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom.  King 
William  gave  him  a  regiment  of  foot,  made  him  governor 
and  Cuitas  Rotulorum  of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and 
Armagh,  and  governor  of  the  fort  of  Charlemont. 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1698,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  in  1697«  the  peace  being  concluded, 
his  regiment  wtts  disbanded,  but  on  the£8th  of  June,  1701, 
he  was  again  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  foot. 

In  1705  he  was  called  upon  to  serve  her  majesty  in 
Spain,  under  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  commander- 
in-chief  of  her  majesty's  forces.  King  Charles  III.  being 
besieged  by  the  French  in  his  city  of  Barcelona,  all  efforts 
and  expedition  were  made  use  of  to  relieve  him,  and  at  the 
attack  of  the  breach  of  the  town  on  the  24th  of  April, 
Lord  Charlemont  commanded  the  first  brigade,  and  forced 
an  entrance,  and  it  being  deternuoed  on  the  £6th  of 
August,  to  attack  the  citadel  of  Monjuicb,  which  appeared 
the  only  means  whereby  that  city  (in  a  short  space)  might 
be  brought  to  surrender,  Lofd  Peterborough,  accompanied 
by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  and  Lord  ChaHemom, 
presented  hintself  with  a  detachment,  before  il  ofi  the 
14th  of  September,  and  commenced  the  assaolt,  duriog 
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which  Lord  Charlemont  behayed  with  dislinguiihed  bntp 
very,  and  at  the  attack  of  the  fort,  fearlessly  marched  into 
the  works  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  was  near  the  Prince 
of  Hesse  when  he  fell,  and  continued,  during  the  beat  of 
the  action,  to  perform  his  duty  with  great  coolness  and 
intrepidity.  When  the  affair  was  ended,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough  presented  his  lordship  and  Colonel  South- 
well to  the  King  of  Spain,  as  two  officers  who  had  rendered 
bis  majesty  signal  services,  for  which  they  received  his 
thankful  acknowledgments. 

The  taking  of  this  place  occasioned  the  surrender  of 
Barcelona  on  the  9th  of  October,  1706,  and  the  share  his 
lordship  had  in  this  memorable  action,  induced  her  majesty, 
on  the  25ih  of  August,  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of  a 
brigadier-general  of  her  armies;  and  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1708,  to  advance  him  to  that  of  a  major-general,  calling 
him  into  her  privy  council,  and  appointing  him  governor 
of  the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh. 

In  1706  he  was  removed  from  his  regiment  by  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough.  In  May  1726,  he  was  sworn  of  the 
privy  council  to  King  George  I.  and  having  enjoyed  the 
peerage  upwards  of  fifty-five  years,  was  considered  the 
oldest  nobleman  in  bis  majesty's  kingdoms. 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  July,  1726,  and  was  buried  in  the 
vault  with  his  father  and  grandfather,  under  a  fine  monu- 
ment, which  he  had  erected  to  their  memories,  at  Armagh. 

He  was  married  on  the  llth  of  July,  l67B,  to  Anne, 
only  daughter  of  Doctor  James  Mengetson,  Archbishop 
of  Armagh,  and  by  her  (who  died  in  1 7'i9)  had  five  daugh- 
ters and  seven  sons,  the  second  of  whom  is  the  subject  of 
the  following  memoir. 


JAMES  CAULFIELD, 

CarlofChaelemont.  This  nobleman,  one  of  the  most 
acconlplished  persons  of  his  time,  and  as  amiable,  pa- 
triotic, and  truly  honest  man,  as  perhaps  ever  adorned  any 
age  or  country,   was  born  at  Dublin  on   the    18th    of 
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August,  1738.  Owing  to  the  delicacy  of  his  constitution, 
and  the  solicitude  of  his  father  for  the  early  formation  of 
his  principles,  he  was  never  sent  to  any  public  school,  but 
was  placed  under  three  preceptors :  the  first  of  whom  was 
a  respectable  clergyman,  named  Skelton:  another  was  a 
Reverend  Mr.  Barton,  eminent  for  moral  and  scholastic 
character;  and  the  last  (a  man  of  eminent  worth  and 
learning)  was  a  Mr.Mnrphy,  an  editor  of  Lucian,  whose  cha* 
racter  and  abilities  were  so  congenial  to  the  views  of  Lord 
Caulfield,  that  he  was  employed  to  undertake  the  education 
of  the  young  lord.  Under  his  instructions,  his  pupil 
redoubled  his  own  industry,  and  advanced  rapidly  in  his 
studies;  and  such  was  his  esteem  and  attachment  to  his 
preceptor,  that  he  afterwards  took  him  as  companion  on 
bis  travels,  and  treated  him  through  life  with  generosity 
and  kindness. 

In  the  year  1746,  the  young  lord  having  finished  his 
classical  studies,  set  out  on  his  first  tour  to  the  continent 
of  Europe,  then  deemed  indispensable  to  finish  the  educa- 
tion of  gentlemen  of  rank.  He  first  visited  Holland,  and 
was  present  during  the  revolutionary  tumtlt  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  Stadt- 
holder.  Then  he  proceeded  to  the  British  camp  in  Ger- 
many, where  he  was  politely  received  by  William,  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  commander-in-chief,  who,  not  only  during 
his  stay,  but  afterwards,  during  His  Royal  Highness'slife, 
gave  him  signal  marks  of  esteem.  From  the  British  camp 
he  proceeded  to  Turin,  where  he  entered  the  academy^  and 
resided  a  year,  making  occasional  excursions  to  other 
paru  of  Italy.  At  the  academy  he  became  intimate  with 
his  illustrious  fellow-student,  the  young  Victor  Amadeus, 
Prince  Royal  of  Sardinia,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  his 
illustrious  family,  he  received  the  most  gracious  attentions, 
and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  intercourse  with  many  of  the 
most  eminent  literary  and  political  characters  of  Europe, 
who  were  then  at  Turin ;  and,  amongst  others,  the  Marquis 
de  St.  Germain,  embassador  to  France,  the  Comte  Perron, 
and  David  Hume,  the  British  historian,  at  that  time  secre- 
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tary  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  Brititb  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Sardinian  court«  From  Turin  he  proceeded  on  the  27th 
of  October,  1746,  (vi&  Bologna)  on  his  way  to  Rome,  and 
spent  the  winter  between  that  capital  and  Naples*  In  the 
following  April,  he  sailed  from  Ijeghorn  with  his  pi;ecep» 
tor  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Dalton  his  draftsman,  and  two  other 
Irish  gentlemen,  on  a  voyage  to  Constantinople.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1749,  having  passed  the  poetic  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Chary  bdis,  as  they  approached  the  entrance 
of  the  beautifol  bay  of  Messina,  their  vessel  was  visited 
by  the  officers  of  health,  who  warned  them  not  to  approadi 
the  city  without  due  examination,  for  that  populous  and 
beantiful  capital,  the  pride  of  Sicily,  had  been  recently 
wasted  with  a  dreadful  plague,  which  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  infection  had  been  brought 
thither  by  a  Genoese  Tartan,  laden  with  wool,  bale  goods, 
and  corn,  and  she  had  entered  the  port  under  Neapolitan 
colours,  but  had  come  direct  from  the  Morea,  where  the 
plague  had  been  raging  for  some  time.  Her  captain 
pretended  he  had  come  from  Brindisi,  and  produced 
counterfeit  bills  of  health  as  from  that  port.  Bui  his  own 
death  in  the  Lazaretto,  gave  the  first  alarm  of  that  pestilence 
which  afterwards  produced  such  horrors.  Lord  Gharlemont 
and  his  party  were,  however,  permitted  to  land  at  some 
distance  on  the  beach,  and  after  a  tedions  ordeal  of  pre* 
cautionary  measures,  they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city, 
lately  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  scene  of  grao- 
deur  and  gaiety ;  but  now  reduced  to  the  most  lamentable 
contrast  of  its  former  state.  The  streets  nearly  depopukiedi 
the  few  straggling  passengers  now  visible  were  squalid 
from  disease,  famine,  and  despair;  the  shops  every  where 
closed ;  the  pavements  overgrown  with  grass,  and  a  deathp 
Jike  silence  reigned  throughoot,  interrupted  oaly  at  inter* 
vals  by  the  plaints  of  wretchedness*  Such  were  the  conse* 
qoeoces  of  a  pestilence,  equal  perhaps  in  its  horrors  to  that 
at  Athens,  described  by  Thacydides>  or  that  of  Florence, 
related  by  Boccacio. 

From  Messina  the  travellers  sailed  to  Malta,  where  tbey 
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arriyed  on  the  £Oth  of  J«ne  following ;  and  after  a  short 
stay,  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  risiting  in  their  way, 
Smyrna,  Tenedos,  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Troade,  in  all 
of  which  they  inspected  every  thing  interesting  to  classical 
curiosity.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople,  Lord  Charle- 
moot  attained  his  twenty*first  year,  which  he  commemo- 
rated by  the  composition  of  an  elegant  Latin  ode,  in 
imitation  of  Horace's  **  Ad  Posihmme.**    Lib  ii«  xiv. 

It  was  addressed  to  bis  friend,  Mr.  Richard  Marlay, 
afterwards  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford^  the  learned  and 
admired  friend  and  companion  of  Burke,  Reynolds,  Johii- 
son,  and  Malone,  and  the  maternal  uncle  of  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  Grattan. 

In  his  observations  on  every  thing  curious  in  Constan- 
tinople, he  was  2ealously  aided  by  Doctor  Mackenssie, 
many  years  the  resident  physician  to  the  English  embas* 
sador  and  British  factory  there,  and  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Turks  for  his  medical  skill. 

From  Constantinople,  after  a  stay  of  little  more  than  a 
month,  the  travellers  proceeded  to  Egypt,  visiting,  in  the 
course  of  their  voyage,  the  Classic  Isles  of  Lesbos,  Chios, 
Mioone,  Delos,  and  Paros,  from  the  last  of  which  they 
sailed  to  Alexandria,  and  travelled  thence  to  view  every 
relique  of  antiquity  worthy  of  curiosity  in  Egypt.  On  the 
2^d  of  October,  1749,  they  sailed  from  Alexandria,  intend- 
ing  to  visit  Cyprus,  in  sight  of  which  they  arrived,  bat 
were  forced  by  contrary  winds,  after  a  voyage  of  seven 
days,  to  anchor  at  Rhodes.  Whence  they  sailed  for 
Athens,  bat  ^ere  again  driven  by  unfavourable  gales, 
upon  the  rocky  coast  of  Caria,  now  called  Carimania ;  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November,  they  passed  the  pro- 
montory of  Doris,  on  the  south-east  ude  of  the  Sima  Cera^ 
nacusj  now  Guiph  of  Stance:  here  they  landed  and  visited 
the  splendid  ruins  of  the  ancient  theatre  near  it,  then 
in  high  preservation;  all  of  white  marble,  190  feet  broad 
by   150  in  depth;    and   above  the  theatre   stood   the 
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remains  of  the  magoificent  temple  of  the  Cnidian  Venus, 
bailt  in  the  Corinthian  order,  of  the  purest  Parian  marble, 
and  which  Praxiteles  bad  enriched  with  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  the  most  perfect  production  of  his  skill. 
These  precious  monuments  of  classic  architecture  afforded 
a  delightful  treat  to  the  travellers,  and  more  especially  to 
Lord  Charlemont,  whose  cultivated  taste  taught  him  to 
contemplate  them  with  ecstacy.  They  next  visited  the  Isle 
of  Cos,  and  thence  Bodromi,  and  the  splendid  ruins  of  the 
once  famous  Halicarnassus,  the  capital  of  Caria;  pro- 
ceeding thence  toCynthus,  now  Thermia.  On  the  23rd  of 
November  they  passed  Egina,  and  entered  the  Piraeus,  and 
the  following  morning,  with  the  permission  of  the  governor 
of  Attica,  proceeded  to  the  renowned  city  of  Athens.  Oq 
their  approach  to  this  celebrated  capital,  the  first  grand 
object  of  their  attention  was  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which 
alone,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Charlemont,  was  worth  the 
whole  voyage.  From  this  place  they  proceeded  to  the 
Morea,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  ancient  Euboea;  and 
returned  to  Athens  on  the  1.4th  of  December,  1749. 

From  the  harbour  of  Aulis,  immortalised  by  the  genius 
of  Homer  and  the  muse  of  Euripides,  they  sailed  oh  the 
20th  of  January,  1750.  On  their  voyage  to  Rhodes  and 
Malta,  they  encountered  a  tremendous  storm,  and  very 
narrowly  escaped  bding  lost.  They  at  length  arrived  at 
Malta,  and  after  a  short  quarantine  of  twenty-three  days, 
were  allowed  to  land,  and  honoured  by  the  grand  master, 
Don  Emanuel  Pinto,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  and  all  the 
knights,  with  the  most  courteous  and  hospitable  urbanity. 

From  Malta  Lord  C.  and  his  friends  returned  to  Italy, 
where  he  resumed  his  exertions  to  become  perfect  in  that 
language,  which  he  had  cultivated  with  assiduity,  and  his 
consummate  accuracy  in  which,  aided  by  the  polished 
elegance  of  his  mind  and  manners,  rendered  his  intercourse 
highly  acceptable  to  persons  of  the.  first  rank  and  accom- 
plishments. At  Turin  he  renewed  his  intimacy  with  his 
former  fellow-student,  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sardinia,  then 
about  to  be  married  to  a  princess  of  Spain,  and  the  pre» 
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s^nce  of  our  noble  traveller  at  the  nuptials  was  particu- 
larly requested  by  the  prince;  who  afterwards  took  every 
occasion  to  evince  his  unaltered  esteem  for  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont. 

His  lordship  next  visited  Lucca,  Sienna,  and  other  places 
of  celebrity,  in  company  with  Lord  Aylesbury,  whom 
he  met  on  his  travels,  and  with  whom  he  afterwards  main- 
tained an  intimate  friendship  through  life.  AtVerona  he  ex- 
perienced  a  marked  attention  from  the  Marchese  Scipione 
Maffei,  so  honourably  mentioned  by  Lady  M.  W.  Mon- 
tague, and  he  cultivated  intimacy  with  the  literary  society 
who  used  to  assemble  at  Maffei's  palace,  and  with  almost 
every  other  erudite  society  in  the  principal  towns  of  Italy. 
At  Rome  he  continued  two  years,  and  was  one  of  the 
earliest  of  the  British  subjects,  who  kept  a  house  and 
establishment  there  for  the  reception  of  bis  friends :  and 
here,  preceptor  Murphy,  the  lidus  Achates  of  his  travels, 
acted  as  bis  major  domo  in  the  domestic  arrangements  of 
his  establishment.  The  .noble  young  traveller  did  not 
con6ne  his  attentions  or  expenditures  to  his  own  amuse- 
ments  and  pursuits,  but  was  a  kind  benefactor  to  several 
young  artists  then  pursuing  their  studies  at  Rome;  and 
especially  Mr.  William  Chambers,  whose  finances  and 
connections  were  much  limited.  His  lordship's  kindnesses 
to  him  at  that  period  were  gratefully  remembered  through 
life  by  that  eminent  man.  With  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Roman  and  Neapolitan  nobles  then  at  Rome,  and 
all  the  English  of  worth  and  eminence  there,  Lord  Charle« 
mont  cultivated  intimacy  and  friendship,  and  afterwards 
corresponded  with  many  of  them.  Amongst  the  British 
whom  he  met  there  were  the  Lords  Cavendish,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  with  whom  he  contracted  the 
joaost  cordial  and  indissoluble  friendships,  and  the  same 
might  be  said  of  his  friendship  with  the  Due  de  Niver- 
Dois,  and  the  venerable  Pontiff,  Benedict  XIV.  From 
Rome  his  lordship  returned  to  Turin,  and  spent  his  time 
between  that  city  and  Florence  till  the  end  of  July  1754, 
when  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  France,  and  amongst 
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other  eminent  persons  in  the  latter  oonntry,  he  visited  (be 
celebrated  Baron  MontesqaieOi  al  his  residence  near 
Boardeaux,  by  whom  be  was  received  with  the  utmost 
urbanity,  and  in  whom  his  lordship  was  not  a  little  asto* 
nished  to  find  blended  the  learningi  talents,  and  profound 
philosophy  of  the  author  oi  U Esprit  du  Lois  with  all  the 
agreeable  levity^  vivacity^  and  inexhaustible  chitHihai  of  a 
refined  petit«mattre  of  the  Parisian  circles,  although  then 
at  the  age  of  seventy.  His  lordship  also  renewed  his  inii* 
macy  with  Monsieur  de  Nivernois,  St.  PalayC)  Helv6tiua, 
the  Marquis  Mirabean.  At  the  Count  D'Argenson's^  and 
the  Duke  de  Biron%  he  met  many  eminent  characters  both 
French  and  English. — In  1755,  after  an  absence  of  nine 
years,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  for  which,  all  the 
attractions  of  foreign  travel  and  extensive  intercourse  with 
the  arts,  courts,  the  literature,  and  marniers  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  Europe,  never  abated  his  affections; 
nor  was  his  country,  during  his  absence,  unmindful  of  him 
in  whom  she  contemplated  one  of  her  future  and  best 
friends  and  ornaments.  His  return,  therefore,  was  gladly 
hailed  by  all  ranks;  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jocelyn, 
eminent  for  his  discerbment,  spoke  of  him  as  a  young 
nobleman  of  whom  his  country  had  reason  to  form  the 
highest  expectations. 

I'fae  state  of  society  at  that  day  in  Ireland  had  but  few 
inducements  to  secure  the  constant  residence  of  a  young 
nobleman  just  returned  from  a  nine  years'  intercourse  with 
the  most  polished  nations,  splendid  couru,  and  eminent 
characters  of  Europe,  amongst  which  he  had  moved. 
Much  of  his  time,  therefore,  was  spent  amongst  his  friends 
in  England.  His  zeal,  however,  to  promote  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of  Ireland,  never  slept,  and  in  the  course 
of  some  years,  his  love  of  the  natiUe  solum  superseded  all 
foreign  attachments,  and  induced  him  to  make  the  land  of 
his  birth  that  of  his  constant  residence ;  although  al  the 
time  of  his  return,  and  long  afterwards,  it  was  the  prevail 
ing  fashion  with  the  Irish  nobility  and  priocipat  gentry, 
to  reside  in  France  or  England :  for,  it  must  be  admitted. 
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that  Ireland)  in  those  days,  had  but  few  inducements  for 
the  ▼otaries  of  reBned  taste,  elegant  amusement,  or  social 
tranquillity.  The  history  of  the  men  and  measures  of  those 
days,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  the  life  of  Lord 
Charlemonty  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  detach  them 
from  the  thread  of  this  memoir ;  but  the  brevity  to  which 
our  sketch  is  necessarily  restrained,  will  oblige  us  to 
exclude  all  collateral  detailsi  not  indispensable  to  our 
purpose. 

The  first  occasion  we  find  to  notice  Lord  Charlemont 
as  a  prominent  figure  in  the  poHiical  canoass  in  Ireland, 
was  daring  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Marquis  of  Hartington, 
son  of  the  then  Duke  of  Devonshire;  a  nobleman  selected 
for  the  suavity  of  his  manners^  and  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  as  a  minister  well  calculated  to  calm  the  turbu- 
lence which  then  prevailed  between  the  leading  partisans 
of  the  Irish  and  British  interests.  The  Lord  Primate 
Stone,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr.  Boyle  (afterwards  Lord 
Shannon)  on  the  other,  were  the  conflicting  candidates 
for  superiority.  Both  were  sustained  by  vigorous  parti- 
sans, and  Lord  Hartington  saw,  that  unless  conciliation 
could  be  effected,  the  purposes  of  his  mission  would  be 
fruitless. 

Lord  Charlemont,  then,  almost  a  stranger  in  his  own 
country,  and  wholly  unexperienced  in  the  manoeuvres  of  \ 
old  intriguing  statesmen,  was  induced,  at  the  request  of 
the  viceroy,  to  undertake  the  mediation ;  and  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  he  carried  the  point  by  the  influence  ^ 
of  his  candour  and  conciliating  manners.  His  own  prin- 
cipal object  was,  to  restore  tranquillity  to  his  country,  and 
to  effect  a  junction  of  both  chiefs,  in  aid  of  the  viceroy, 
whose  sole  purpose  was  public  utility,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  harmony  at  the  castle.  But  the  noble  young  me- 
diator never  suspected  an  underplot  which  was  proceeding 
at  the  same  time,  to  establish  as  a  secret  article  in  the 
treaty,  that  Mr.  Boyle  should  have  an  earldom  with  a 
pension  of  3000/.  a*year,  for  thirty-one  years ;  and  that 
the  Primate  Stone^  after  a  little  time,  should  enjoy  his 
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due  share  of  power.  But  this  wai  ooly  one  of  many  ban- 
dred  instaDces,  which  proved  to  Lord  Charlemoot's  subse- 
quent experience,  that  the  mask  of  patriotism  and  the 
zealous  display  of  violent  opposition,  are  too  often  the 
mere  disguise  of  self-interest  and  ambition.  But  whatever 
claims  to  the  favour  of  the  viceroy  this  acceptable  service 
might  have  found  for  Lord  Charlemont,  with  him  they  lay 
dormant ;  for  he  sought  no  favour ;  and  the  only  stipen- 
diary one  conferred  upon  his  family  or  connections,  wa& 
the  unsolicited  compliment  of  a  cornetcy  of  cavalry  to  his 
brother,  who  had  chosen  a  military  life. 

In  the  subsequent  viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
during  the  then  existing  war  with  France,  occurred  the 
descent  of  the  French  expedition  under  Thuroi  and  Gene- 
ra/ Ihbert,  with  twelve  thousand  men,  upon  Carrick- 
fergus,  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  Lord  Charlemont  was 
then  governor  of  the  county  of  Armagh  ;  and  on  the  first 
news  of  the  attack,  be  waited  on  the  viceroy  to  receive  his 
commands.  He  learned  that  Lord  Rothes,  thecommander- 
in-chief^  had  marched  with  competent  force  for  the  scene 
of  attack  ;  and  that  the  viceroy  had  determined  to  follow. 
Lord  Charlemont  proceeded  forthwith  to  Belfast,  where 
he  found,  that  the  peasantry  and  yeomanry  of  the  county, 
mostly  his  own  tenantry,  bad  thronged  from  the  surround- 
ing country  to  meet  the  enemy,  with  such  arms  as  they 
could  procure.  They  were  drawn  up  in  regular  bodies ; 
some  with  old  firelocks,  but  much  the  greater  number 
witli  lochaber  axes,  of  which  they  were  ready  to  make 
a  desperate  use.  But  when  his  lordship  had  advanced  to 
Carrickfergus,  he  found  the  enemy,  having  made  but 
a  very  short  stay  in  the  town  which  tbey  possessed,  after 
a  smart  action  with  the  small  force  there,  had  fled  :  for, 
observing  the  determined  spirit  of  the  country,  they  had 
reimbarked  their  troops,  and  only  waited  a  fair  wind  for 
their  escape ;  having  left  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  and  amongst  the  latter,  Monsieur  Flobert,  their 
general,  and  many  of  his  ofiicers,  who,  by  the  active 
humanity  and  influence  of  Lord  Charlemont/were  saved 
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from  the  fary  of  the  people,  and  afterwards  treated  with 
protection  and  generosity.  This  skirmisli,  theagh  not 
very  important  in  a  military  point  <^  view,  gave  to  Lord 
Charlemont  the  strongest  proof  of  the  spirit,  promptitude, 
and  bravery  of  his  coontrymen  in  the  defence  of  their 
native  soil.  The  conduct  of  his  lordship  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  spirit  displayed  by  his  countrymen,  were  highly 
commended  in  the  viceroy's  dispatches  to  his  government 
in  England,  and  as  graciously  approved  by  the  reigning 
monarch,  Geo.  IL  And  his  Grace  of  Bedford,  at  a  8ub« 
sequent  time,  upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  to  the  viceroyalty,  mark^  his 
esteem  for  Lord  Charlemont,  by  strongly  recommending, 
that  an  earldom  should  be  offered  to  his  lordship.  This 
was  the  more  generous,  as  Lord  Charlemont  had  warmly 
opposed  many  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  measures  in  par* 
liament. 

On  the  succession  of  his  present  majesty  to  the  throne. 
Lord  Halifax  was  appointed  to  the  viceroyalty  of*  Ireland, 
and  Lord  Charlemont  being  then  in  London,  an  event 
occurred,  in  which  he  conceived  the  honour  of  his  coun- 
try, and  the  privileges  of  its  nobility,  were  materially 
affected. 

The  nuptials  of  the  young  king  with  her  late  majesty. 
Queen  Charlotte,  were  shortly  to  be  celebrated,  and  a 
number  of  Irish  peeresses  were  then  in  town,  and  expected, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  have  the  honour  of  walking  in 
the  procession,  according  to  their  respective  ranks,  at  the 
august  solemnities.  But  before  even  the  queen  had  landed, 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford  had  received  orders  to  acquaint 
these  ladies,  *^  thai  ihejf  were  noi  to  walk,  or  farm  any  pari 
in  ike  ceremoniaL'^ 

Extremely  mortified  at  this  unexpected  veto,  exposing 
themselves  to  ridicule^  and  their  country  to  contempt, 
they  applied  to  Lord  Charlemont  for  his  interference,  to 
vindicate  the  honour  and  privileges  of  the  peerage  of  Ire- 
land; and  his  lordship,  ever  the  devoted  champion  of 
chivalry,  and  the  honour  6f  his  fair  countrywomen,  used 
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hU  exertions  with  such  effect,  that,  by  the  aealous  aid  of 
Lord  Middleton^  Lord  Halifax,  and  Lord  £giiiODt|  and 
(Dotwithstanding  the  warm  opposition  which  the  object  met 
in  the  privy-council,  called  on  purpose  to  adjust  the  matter, 
yet  who  came  to  no  decision)  he  ultimately  succeeded. 
And  bis  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  forego  the 
indecision  of  his  council,  and  to  issue  bis  orders  for  ibe 
nobility  of  Ireland  to  take  their  places  in  the  ceremonialy 
immediately  after  those  of  England,  respectiyely  accord- 
ing to  rank. 

About  this  period  the  internal  state  of  Ireland  was  fre- 
quently disturbed  by  the  insurrections  and  tumults  of  the 
peasantry ;  not  from  any  motive  comiected  with  sedition 
against  the  government,  but  merely  from  the  extreme  dis- 
tresses and  oppressions  under  which,  the  common  people 
laboured,  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Amongst  others^  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  penal  taws  against  catholics  operat- 
ing on  four-fifths  of  the  whole  population ;  the  exaction 
of  rack^ents  from  the  miserable  occupants  of  the  soil ;  the 
severe  exactions  of  tgfthts  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
high  church  clergy,  pressing  on  dissenters  as  well  as  catho- 
lics, to  maintain  a  priesthood,  from  whom  they  derived  no 
instruction  or  advantage,  besides  being  obliged  to  main- 

I  tain  their  own  ckrgy  ;  the  heaoy  Umes  imposed  by  grand 
juries  for  roads,  and  other  counij^  and  baronial  raies,  which, 
added  to  the  wretched  state  of  agriculture  and  mannfac- 

I  tures,  the  almost  total  depression  of  home  trade,  and  the 
utter  preclusion  from  foreign  commerce,  formed  a  constant 

I  and  prolific  source  of  irritation,  to  which  the  only  legis- 
lative remedies  applied  were,  severe  laws  and  sanguinary 
punishments. 

In  1763,  one  of  those  insurrectionary  tumults  broke  out 

\    in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  population  was  chiefly 


Iv 


composed  of  dissenters*     The  insurgents  assumed  the 


appellation  of  oak-boys,  wore  oak-boughs  in  their  bats, 
I     threatening  destruction  to  all  abettors  of  the  tythe  system, 
the  rack-rent  landlords,  and  promoters  of  road  assess- 
ments.    This  spirit  pervaded,  not  only  the  county  of 
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Ann^b  where  Lord  Cbarlemont  was  governori  and  ao 
ejKtenaiye  laod^owoer,  but  also  Fermanaghi  Derry,  and 
Tyrone.  The  gentry  of  the  province  were  greatly  alarmed 
and  called  on  government  for  military  aid ;  and  proclama* 
tions  were  issoed,  and  military  execution  threatened*  But 
Lord  Charlemonty  at  the  request  of  the  governmenty  re- 
paired to  the  disturbed  quarters,  and  by  the  influence  of  his 
character,  and  conciliatory  persuasions,  aided  by  the  mo* 
derate  gentry  of  thoae  counties,  in  a  Aort  time,  was  the 
principal  means  of  restoring  tranquillity  withoni  the  loss 
of  a  single  life.  On  his  lordship's  return  to  the  metropolis, 
he  received  the  w»ine«t  acknowledgments  from  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  for  his  eminent  tervices  in  tUs  affair, 
and  was  informed  by  his  grace,  that  his  majesty  was  so 
highly  sensible  of  those  services,  as  to  desire  him  as  hi^ 
lieutenant,  to  acquaint  his  lordship,  that  an  earldom  awaited 
his  acceptance.    To  this  honour,  his  lordship,  after  a  few 
days'  consideration,  bowed  assent;  but  on  the  express 
stipulation  that  the  advancement  of  bis  rank  was  in  no  way 
to  influence  his  parliamentary  conduct.  The  duke  assured 
his  lordship  that  nothing  of  the  sort  was  ever  in  contem*> 
p1atio»;  and  upon  this  condition,  the  earldom  was  accepted. 
His  grace  only  added  a  wish  to  be  permitted,  as' an  old 
friend,  to  testify  his  pure  personal  respect  for  him,  in  any 
mode  he  should  be  pleased  to  point  out*    But  Lord  Chanp 
lemont  merely  requested  the  appointment  of  a  member  of 
the  linen  board,  as  his  estates  lay  in  the  lineo  counties. 
The  appointment  had  no  emolument  attached,  and  it  was 
cheerfully  promised  him  on  the  first  vacancy. 

His  lordship  proved  his  sincerity  in  the  condition,  on 
which  he  accepted  the  earldom ;  for  while  his  patent  was 
passing  through  the  offices,  he  voted  against  the  address  of 
thanks  for  the  treaty  of  peace  then  recently  concluded, 
and  afterwards  entered  his  protest  against  it  in  the  lords' 
journals.  But  from  this  moment,  there  was  an  end  of 
court  favour  and  distinction  to  him,  nor  was  he  ever  norni* 
nated  to  the  seat  at  the  linen  board;  and  although  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor,  Bowes,  decidedly  objected  to  an 
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entry  on  his  patent  of  peerage,  stating,  ^'  that  it  was 
wholly  unsolicited^  and  the  sponuneous  grant  of  bis  ma- 
jesty/' as  informal;  his  lordship  had  afterwards  added 
to  his  patent,  an  engrossed  testimonial,  specifying  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  granted,  lest  the  honour  of  his 
earldom  should  ever  be  stained  with  the  imputation  of 
motiYes  similar  to  those  which  afterwards  led  to  the  pro- 
fuse creations  of  new  nobility. 

In  1764,  Lord  Charlemont  revisited  London,  and  was 
nominated  by  the  Dilletanti  Society  for  the  promotion  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  to  the  honour  of  their  chair,  for 
which  he  was  eminently  qualiBed  by  his  taste,  knowledge, 
and  zeal  for  their  success ;  and  he  was  chiefly  instrumen- 
tal to  the  subsequent  mission  of  Dr.  Chandler,  the  cele- 
brated Athenian  Stewart,  Mr.  Revett  the  architect,  and 
Mr.  Pars  the  draftsman,  to  Greece,  and  some  parts  of 
the  East,  to  collect  information  on  the  ancient  state  of 
those  countries,  and  the  remaining  nionaments  of  antiquity. 
The  society,  in  the  first  instance,  devoted  a  fund  of  2000A 
and  for  this  undertaking  the  world  is  indebted  for  those 
subsequent  publications  at  the  expense  of  the  society, 
which  have  thrown  so  much  light  on  the  subject  of  classic 
antiquity. 

The  next  period  in  which  we  find  his  lordship  assume  a 
prominent  public  part  in  Ireland,  was  in  the  viceroyalty 
of  Lord  Townshend ;  a  nobleman  selected  for  the  convi- 
viality of  his  disposition,  and  frankness  of  his  manner,  as 
well  adapted  to  conciliate  supporters  to  his  government  ia 
Ireland.  But  his  parliamentary  measures  met  strenuous 
opposition.  In  those  contests,  it  was  Lord  Charlemont's 
fortune  to  act  with  the  minority.  But  the  government 
of  Lord  Townshend  will  be  remembered  as  the  epoch  which 
first  unlocked  the  energies  of  that  country,  by  the  passing 
of  the  octennial  bill  for  limiting  the  duration^  of  parlia- 
ments, which,  heretofore,  was  co-extensive  with  the  lives 
of  the  members,  and  only  limited  otherwise  by  the  chance 
of  dissolution,  or  the  demise  of  the  crown.  This  measure 
had  been  long  earnestly  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the 
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country ;  and  though  heads  of  a  bill  for  the  purpose  had 
twice  passed  the  houses  of  parliament,  even  with  the  simu- 
lated support  of  those  who  were,  at  bottom,  the  most 
decided  enemies  of  the  measure,  because  they  were  confi- 
dent it  would  be  stifled  in  the  privy  council,  through  which 
it  must  pass,  before  it  could  be  transmitted  to  England ;  the 
British  cabinet,  at  length  vexed  by  this  duplicity,  through 
which  the  whole  odium  of  rejecting  so  popular  a  measure 
was  thrown  upon  the  government,  sanctioned  the  bill,  and 
returned  it  confirmed,  with  orders  to  dissolve  the  parliament 
at  the  close  of  the  session.  But  it  was  considered  at  the 
time,  perhaps  truly,  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  British 
cabinet,  as  a  measure  of  experiment  to  break  down  the 
phalanx  of  Irish  aristocracy,  who  controlled  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  of  the  crown,  at  their  own  discretion. 
The  first  public  writer  in  suggesting  this  measure,  was 
Doctor  Charles  'Lucas,  the  friend  and  physician  of  Lord 
Charlemont;  whose  able  advocacy  excited  the  exertions 
of  other  spirited  writers,  and  finally  the  voice  of  the  whole 
country,  whose  object  was  ultimately  successful :  an  in- 
stance (as  Lord  Charlemont  was  wont  to  observe)  that 
should  stimulate  the  exertions  of  every  true  patriot,  and 
teach  him  to  cherish,  as  an  infallible  maxim,  ''  that  every 
measure,  intrinsically  just  and  good,  will  finally  be  carried 
by  virtuous  and  steady  perseverance." — A  maxim,  which 
he  solemnly  recommended  to  his  children  after  him,  adding, 
that  ''although  the  first  advocate  of  a  good  measure  might 
not  live  to  witness  its  success,  yet  be  may  lay  the  foun-' 
dation  of  that  success  for  his  survivors :  and  that  the  man 
who  lays  the  first  stone  of  the  temple  of  liberty,  deserves 
as  much,  and  perhaps  more,  credit  with  posterity,  than 
he  who  lives  to  complete  the  edifice." 

In  the  year  1768,  Lord  Charlemont  married  Miss  Hick- 
man, daughter  of  Robert  Hickman,  Esq.  of  the  county  of 
Clare;  a  lady,  whose  mind  and  accomplishments  were 
perfectly  congenial  with  his  own,  and  eminently  contri- 
buted to  his  subsequent,  happiness  through  life. 

The  dissolution  of  the  old  parliament,  in  consequence  of 
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the  octennial  bill,  created  a  marked  change  in  the  ener- 
gies of  the  country,  and  introduced  a  succession  of  new 
|ind  splendid  characters  on  the  senatorial  stage ;  and  the 
administration  Of  Lord  Townshend  became  in  consequence, 
a  perpetual  scene  of  arduous  contest*  At  no  one  period 
of  Irish  history,  did  there  appear  so  numerous  a  host  of 
able  men,  or  a  more  brilliant  display  of  talents  and  elo- 
quence in  the  parliament.  The  country  begati  to  rouse, 
as  it  were,  from  a  political  lethargy.  The  limitation  of 
eight  years  to  existence  of  parliament  on  the  one  hand, 
taught  the  representative  body  to  feel,  a  little,  their  depeu- 
dence  on  popular  sentiment ;  and  the  pepple,  on  the  other, 
to  hope  that  the  talents  of  their  honest  gentry  would  have 
a  fair  chance  of  being  more  generally  exerted  in  their 
cause;  while  the  great  borough^wners  looked  to  the 
lucrative  expedient  which  would  recur  to  them  on  the 
demise  of  every  parliament,  of  turning  their  influence  with 
advantage  to  their  political  or  pecuniary  account.  This 
measure  also  sowed  the  first  germ  of  a  future  system, 
little,  if  at  all,  contemplated  at  the  moment;  namely,  the 
extension  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  catholics,  who, 
for  a  series  of  years  before  and  after,  were  wholly  excluded 
that  privilege,  their  subsequent  attainment  of  which,  was 
at  least  as  much  owing  to  the  electioneering  views,  as  to 
the  liberality  of  parliamentary  leaders.    . 

Amongst  the  leading  characters  eminent  in  the  political 
<3ontests  of  the  day,  were,  in  the  upper  house*  Simon,  Earl 
of  Carhampton,  and  Charles  Coote,  Earl  ofBellamont; 
John  Scott,  a  barrister,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cloomell  and 
chief  justice ;  Walter  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  chief  baron 
of  the  exchequer;  Sir  William  Osborne;  the  celebrated 
Henry  Flood;  John  Hely  Hutchinson,  afterwards  secre* 
tary  of  state,  and  provost  of  Trinity  College ;  and  Dennis 
Daly,  member  for  Galway. 

Lord  Charlemont  thought  it  his  duty  to  his  country 
uniformly  to  act  with  the  opposition,  although  he  fre* 
quently  viewed  with  regret  the  revoltof  someof  his  ablest 
frieads^  whose  patriotic  fortitude  could  not  withstand  the 
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temptation  of  office  and  emoloment.    The  octeoDial  bill 
was  the  only  meatare  as  yet  conceded  by  the  British 
cabinet  to  die  wishes  of  the  Irish  nation ;  but  the  com- 
piaints  of  the  country  were  now  directed  to  other  griev«> 
ances,  wbich^  so  long  as  they  continued,  were  considered 
as  insurmountable  impediments  to  the  honour,  indepen- 
dcmce,  ahd  prosperity  of  the  nation.    These  grievances 
were,— If^,  the  cbims  of  the  British  parliameot.  to  the 
right  of  passing  laws  to  bind  Ireland ;  thus  superseding 
the  authority  of  her  own  legislature,    ^y.  The  ruinous    ' 
restraints  upon  her  commerce,  which-  debarred  her  from  all 
direct  trade  with  the  British  colonies,  and  all  share  in 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  under  the  navigation   \ 
act)  and  reduced  her  population  to  misery.    And,  Srdly, 
the  necessity  of  transmitting  all  bills  passed  bj  the  two 
houses  of  the  Irish  parliament  through  the  medium  of  t 
the  lord*lieatenant  and  |N*ivy  council,  in  whom  was  vested 
the  power  of  euikioamg  such  bills  (as  the  phrase  was)  u  e. 
stifling  them  in  transkm ;  and,  if  they  survived  that  ordeal,  \ 
they  were  afterwards  subject  to  mutilation,  and  even 
death,  io  the  privy  council  of  Englaod.     It  was  utterly  | 
in  vain  for  Ireland  to  hope  for  any  measure  of  amelio^ 
ration,  political  or  commercial,  under  such  control,  which 
was  supposed  in  any  degree  to  interfere  with  British  in- 
terests* 

These  were  the  prominent  features  of  political  evils, 
which  the  patriots  of  that  day  considered  as  the  sole 
source  of  degradation  and  debasement  Io  their  coantry. 
The  removal  of  which  might  lead  to  the  future  miti- 
gation of  minor  mischiefs;  but,  practically,  those  very 
minor  mischiefiB  were  the  heaviest  grievances  under  which 
the  country  internally  sufiered ;  namely,  the  divisions  of 
the  peoi^e  into  sectarious  classes,  eherisbiog  matual  ran- 
isonr  and  hostility  to  each  oth^ ;  and  the  intolerable  yoke 
of  the  penal  laws  against  catholics,  which  weighed  down 
four-fifths  of  the  population  to  a  state  of  debasement  aod 
vassalage  little  better  than  that  of  the  boors  of  Russia,  or 
of  other  despotic  govemneilts  of  the  north.  This  system. 
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otiginatiog  id  the  prejudice  and  hostility  of  the 
tettlers  in  that  country  under  successive  reigns,  who  pos- 
sessed the  confiscated  estates  of  the  old  rebellions  chiefs, 
(many  of  them  of  English  descent|)  who  resisted  English 
domination ;  and  more  especially  the  followers  of  Crom* 
well  and  William  HI.  who,  having  obtained  the  ruling 
power^  seemed  determined  to  wreak  interminable  ven- 
geance on  the  devoted  Irish,  for  their,  perhaps,  mistaken, 
but  certainly  most  unfortunate  loyalty  to  their  Britbh 
monarchs,  Chables  I.  and  his  son  James  II.  The  vic- 
torious party  thought  they  had  no  security  for  their  new 

I  possessions  in  Ireland,  even  under  the  protection  of  British 
power,  so  long  as  a  vestige  of  liberty,  of  property,  or  of 
influence  remained  with  the  catholics,  who  formed  foor- 

{  fifths  of  the  population ;  and  hence  they  formed  a  system 
of  laws  against  that  sect,  calculated  not  merely  to  snbju- 

I  gate,  but  to  brutalise  them,— ^a  system  which  a  protestant 
legislatpr  and  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman,  shortly  be- 
fore this  period,  in  his  endeavours  to  mitigate  those  laws, 

^  said, — ^^  T'^^y  ^^^  ^  disgrace  to  the  statute  books  of  an 
enlightened  nation;  and  so  odious  in  their  principles,  that 
one  might  think  they  were  passed  in  hell,  and  that  demons 

\  were  the  legislators."  And,  in  fact,  if  the  catholics  of 
Ireland  did  not  become  the  most  ignorant,  stupid,  and 

I      ferocious  savages,  it  is  by  no  means  attributable  to  the 

)  spirit  and  letter  of  those  statutes,  so  eminently  calculated 
to  render  them  such. 

The  octennial  bill,  which  was  balm  to  the.  political 
wounds  of  the  privileged  sect,  was  a  new  source  of  bitter 
oppression  to  the  degraded  one.  Every  new  election  gave 
rise  to  new  contests  in  every  county ;  and  every  candidate 
sought  to  increase  the  numbers  of  his  elective  force*  A 
freehold,  or  profit  rent,  of  forty  shillings  a  year  for  diirty- 
one  years,  constituted  every  protestant  an  elector;  and 
the  result  was,  that  every  eighUi  year,  the  catholic,  whose 
farm  had  been  cultivated  for  .thirty  preceding  years  by  tbe 
labours  of  himself  and  his  children,  was  turned  out  of 
possession,  with  his  family,  to  beg,  if  they  chose,  in  order 
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io  make  room  for  a  manufacinre  of  as  maoy  protestant 
freeholds  as  his  land  could  admit.    Not  only  the  candi-    I 
dates,  bat  their  friends  and  relatives  had  recourse  to  the 
same  expedient;  and  the  system^  io  progress,  was  further 
improved  by  shortening  the  term  of  thirty-one  years     ) 
leases  to  the  catholic  down  to  twelve  -or  eight,  so  as  to 
terminate  about  the  eve  of  a  general  election,— a  cere- 
mony in  which  the  catholic  had  no  share,  except  the 
honour  of  bearing  a  part  with  his  cudgel,  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  landlord,  or  his  friends,  who  happened  to  be   ( 
candidates  or  partisans,  in  those  ferocious  conflicts  uni- 
formly prevalent  in  contests  for  representation. 

The  dissenters,  principally  inhabiting  the  north,  although 
exempt  from  the  severities  sustained  by  the  catholics, 
were  not  without  some  share  of  legal  disability.  For, 
although  the  kbrk  was  viewed  as  a  half-sister  of  the  high 
church,  still  her  children  were  not  regarded  without  some 
share  of  jealousy.  Their  Scottish  descent  rendered  them 
in  view  of  some  orthodox  zealots,  as  hereditary  friends 
to  the  house  of  Stewart,  while  by  others  they  were  sus- 
pected, partly  as  descendants  of  the  Cromwelian  school, 
and  tinctured  with  the  principles  of  the  puritans  in  the 
days  of  the  first  Charles,  and  partly  as  secret  adherents  of 
the  house  of  Stewart: — and  fill  together,  a  sort  of  mules 
between  Republicans  and  Jacobites.  They  were,  however, 
by  no  means  cordial  to  the  ascendancy  of  the  dominating 
sect,  for,  in  common  with  the  catholics,  they  were  heavily 
assessed  by  tythes  for  the  support  of  the  high  church,  from 
whose  ministry  ihey  derived  no  advantage;  while  they  had 
a  ministry  of  their  own  to  support:  and  although  they 
were  eligible  to  affairs  under  the  state,  their  admission 
was  barred  by  sect  oaths,  and  religions  compliances  with 
high  diurch  disci^ine;  that  the  boon  was  a  bitter  pill  to 
the  presbyters  of  the  old  school :  but  then  they  cordially 
bated  the  pope  and  the  papists,  and  to  this  saving  principle 
they  ultimately  owed  the  indulgence  of  a  bill,  passed  from 
year  to  year,  dispensing  with  those  compliances,  and 
.  allowing  further  time  to  qualify.    Thus  they  enjoyed,  as 
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yearly  teoants,  privileges  which  served  to  keep  thear 
in  good  humour,  but  which  might  be  abrogated  at  the 
discretioD  of  parliament^  so  that  proscription  was  still 
suspended  over  their  heads,  like  the  sword  of  Dionysius,  ^ 
quamdih  se  bene  gesserinij  i.  e.  during  good  behaviour. 
But  the  mutual  religious  antipathy  between  them  and  the 
catholics,  who  viewed  them  as  enemies  of  a  deeper  blue 
than  the  high  church,  was  a  dencher  for  the  system  of 
dhide  ei  impera. 

To  the  system  of  the  penal  laws,  although  many  liberal 
and  enlightened  men  in  and  out  of  parliament  were  long 
hostile,  yet  the  great  majority  of  the  protestants  retained  the 
prejudices  absorbed  with  their  mother's  milk.  Lord  Char- 
lemont  himself,  even  with  all  his  education,  liberality,  and 
travelled  experience  in  other  countries,  was  never  friendly 
to  a  total,  and  certainly  not  to  a  rapid,  abrogation  of  the 
system,  although.his  most  intimate  and  confidential  friends 
were  the  strenuous  advocates  for  the  total  abolition.  But 
even  the  catholics,  from  the  knowledge  of  his  character, 
respected  his  prejudices,  and  considered  him  a  zealous 
and  conscientious  friend  to  his  country.  But  though  he 
resisted  every  motion  of  influence  or  aggrandisement  to  the 
wealthier  catholic,  he  was  desirous  to  alleviate  the  su£Fer- 
ings  of  the  peasantry ;  and,  in  1 768,  he  had  brought  a  bill 
into  the  house  of  lords,  to  enable  the  poor  labourer  to 
take  a  lease  for  ninety  years  of  so  much  ground  as  might 
serve  him  for  a  cottage  and  potatoe  garden: — ^wbich, 
however,  was  then  rejected.  This  measure  was  frequently 
moved  in  the  commons,  and  as  often  failed.  In  177fl  he 
tried  it  again  in  the  lords,  and  during  some  thin  atleii- 
dances,  succeeded  as  far  as  the  second  reading  and  com- 
mittal : — but,  to  use  his  lordship's  own  language,  **  the 
trumpet  of  bigotry  had  sounded  the  alarm;  to  give  the 
wretched  cottager  a  permanent  interest  in  his  miserable 
habitation  was  said  to  be  an  infringement  on  the  penal 
code,  which  threatened  the  destraction  of  church  and 
state!  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  protestant  interest  was  io 
(fenger.  The  lords  were  sammoned,  the  house  was  crouded 
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with  the  zealous  supporters  of  orthodoxy  and  oppressioOi  I  ^^  >^v<<  < 
and  I  was  YOted  out  of  the  chair,  not  whWjTollstlBpecfSt  <>-♦  *^  ^•^  •- : 
of  being  little  better  than  a  papist/' 

The  war  in  which  England  was  et) gaged  with  her  Ame- 
rican colonies  ultimately  involved  her  in  a  war  with  France, 
and  Spain,  who,  at  first  covertly,  and  at  last  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  colonists;  and  while  England  and  Ireland 
were  drained  of  their  troops  to  carry  on  the  ineffectual 
struggle  with  the  colonies,  .the  European  seas  swarmed 
with  American  and  French  privateers,  and  the  squadrons 
of  France  not  only  swept  the  British  seas,  but  hovered  on 
our  coasts,  and  menaced  our  fleets  in  the  very  mouths  of 
their  own  harbours.  The  invasion  of  Ireland  was  deemed 
by  France  a  favourable  diversion  in  support  of  America,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  England,  and  oblige  her  to  keep  her 
troops  at  home  for  the  defence  of  her  domestic  territories; 
and  the  project  was  actually  set  on  foot  for  the  invasion 
of  Ireland,  where  the  whole  force  of  the  line,  left  there, 
after  drafts  and  selections  for  American  service,  consisted 
of  about  five  hundred  men*  The  people  of  Belfast,  mind« 
fttl  of  the  danger  their  town  had  risked  eighteen  years 
before,  in  the  former  reign,  from  the  descent  of  JTiurot,  and 
conceiving  the  present  a  much  more  formidable  and 
alarming  crisis,  applied  to  the  government  for  a  force  fot 
their  protection  and  that  of  their  province.  But  their 
application  was  plainly  and  candidly  answered  by  Sir  | 
Richard  Heron,  secretary  to  the  then  lord-Iieateuant,  . 
Lord  Buckinghamshire,  ''that  government  could  afford  '' 
them  none.'' 

This  answer  raised  alarm  throughout  the  whole  country, 
and,  by  degrees,  roused  the  whole  nation  to  a  sense  of  the    i 
pressing  necessity  of  arming  for  self-defence  against  the 
common  danger;  and  this  was  the  first  germ  of  that   , 
volunteer  army  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  place   ^ 
in  the  modern  history  of  Ireland.     It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  detail  minutely  its  growth  and  progress  to  maturity. 
Government  had  plainly  abdicated  the  national  defence.    ^ 
The  people  volunteered,  and  armed,  and  arrayed^  at  their 
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I    own  expense,  for  their  own  security.    They  chose  their 

'    own  officers^  were  self-clothed,  armed|  disciplined)  and 
sustained ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  amounted  to 
r^a  force  of  eighty  thousand. 

Of  the  regiment  formed  by  the  town  of  Armagh,  Lord 
Charlemont  was  chosen  to  the  commimd;  as  were  the  prin- 
cipal noblemen  and  gentlemen  in  other  districts  to  the 
local  corps.  The  jealousy  against  the  catholics,  who  by  law 
were  debarred  the  use  of  arms,  precluded  their  admission 
to  join  these  corps  for  some  time;  but  a  patriotic  ardour 
for  the  common  safety  of  the  country,  consumed  for  a- time 
all  sectarious  prejudices,  and  fixed  the  whole  national 
mind  into  one  compound,  like  Corinthian  brass. ^  The 
government  did  not  view,  without  astonishment  and  regret, 
this  unexpected  combination  and  formidable  array,  the 
effects  of  its  own  work,  and  more  remotely,  of  its  prede* 
cessors  and  of  England ;  by  whose  policy  there  had  been 
bnt  too  many  dragon's  teeth  planted  in  the  soil  for  a  cen- 
tury, which  there  was  some  reason  to  apprehend  would, 
on  the  first  favourable  occasion,  spring  up  to  armed  men. 
If  it  were  now  even  possible,  they  felt  it  would  be  highly 
rash  and  impolitic  to  attempt  the  disarray  of  the  volunteers; 
and  the  humiliations  which  the  British  arms  had  felt  from 

y  their  ineffectual  conflicts  in  America,  taught  the  govern- 
ment rather  to  dissemble  their  antipathies,  and  learn  to 
cherish  the  only  force  which  could  protect  the  country 
at  such  a  crisis.    Therefore  the  supporters  as  well  as  the 

'  opponents  of  administration  joined  their  ranks,  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  their  numbers  amounted  to  four  thousand 
two  hundred  more. 

Men  of  all  sects  and  orders  met  in  the  same  ranks, 
shared  in  the  same  fare,  and  the  same  services,  forgot  their 
divisions,  conversed  with  each  other,  not  as  formerly, 
like  enemies  or  rivals,  but  as  countrymen  and  friends. 
It  became  every  day  more  clear  to  the  liberal  and  un- 
biassed friends  of  the  country,  that  something  should  be 
done  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics,  who  were  in  effect 
**  strangers  at  home."    The  people  of  Ireland  had  long 
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looked  forward  to  the  result  of  the  American  contest  as 
the  criterion  of  their  own  fiite;  and  many  of  the  most 
leading  landed  proprietors  foresaw,  that,  if  America  should 
be  successful  in  shaking  off  the  government  of  England, 
her  next  project  would  be  to  encourage  emigration  from 
Europe,  to  people  her  boundless  but  fertile  solitudes ;  and, 
with  such  an  opportunity,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  catholic  population  of  Ireland  would  prefer  expa- 
triation and  liberty  in  America,  to  slavery,  debasement, 
and  oppression  at  home;  and  that  population  was  of  some 
value  to  the  land-owner,  if  not  to  the  government.  Some 
efforts  were  made  in  England,  by  Sir  George  Saville  and 
bther  leading  men,  for  the  relief  of  the  catholics  there ; 
and  Lord  North,  then  at  the  head  of  the  British  minis- 
try, was  highly  fi^vourable  to  relaxation  in  Ireland,  but 
thought  that  any  measure  for  that  purpose  should  origi- 
nate in  the  Irish  parliament.  Accordingly  Mr.  Luke 
Gardiner,  afterwards  Lord  Monntjoy,  a  man  of  large  pos- 
sessions in  the  country,  in  1778,  brought  in  a  bill,  the  chief 
objects  of  which  were  to  empower  catholics,  subscribing 
the  oaths  of  allegiance,  to  take  leases  of  lands  for  nine 
hnndred  and  ninety-nine  years ;  and  to  render  such  pro- 
perty devisable  and  descendible,  as  that  enjoyed  by  pro- 
testants;— and,  also,  to  abrogate  that  infamous  law  for 
enabling,  and  consequently  encouraging,  the  son  of  a 
catholic  gentleman  to  make  his  father  tenant  for  life,  and 
possess  himself  of  the  inheritance,  by  proving  bis  father  \/ 
a  catholic,  and  conforming  himself  to  the  established  / 
church.  This  bill  was  resisted  in  every  stage;  but  finally 
carried  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and  in  the  lords  it 
passed  by  a  majority,  thirty-six  to  twelve.  Such  was  the 
change,  excited  by  the  rapid  alteration  of  circumstances, 
in  parliamentary  sentiment  within  the  short  space  of  six 
years ;  and  thus  was  the  long  proscribed  catholic  restored 
once  more  to  the  privilege  of  obtaining  a  permanent  inhe-y 
ritance  in  bis  native  country.  The  last-mentioned  clause 
of  this  bill,  Lord  Charlemont  supported,  but  opposed  it 
on  other  points.    The  bill  was  gratefully  accepted  as  an 
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important  boodi  and  produced  effects  in  the  agrioDllare 
and  indostry  of  the  country  within  ten  years,  unparaUeled  in 
the  history  of  any  nation  in  Europe  within  the  like  period. 
Still  the  distresses  of  the  country  were  great,  and  her  ret«* 
nues  reduced  to  a  state  of  insolvency,  from  the  tram* 
melled  state  of  her  external  commerce ;  and  the  nation 
now  felt  itself  in  a  situation  to  remonstrate  with  England, 
in  firm  but  moderate  language,  for  the  removal  of  her 
grievances,  and  a  hir  participation  in  the  rights  of  British 
subjects,  as  a  country  annexed  to  the  British  crown, 
though  under  a  distinct  parliamenL  It  remained  then  to 
establish  the  independent  privileges  of  that  parliament^ 
V  free  from  the  control  of  an  external  senate ;  and  the  con* 
stitutional  rights  of  Ireland,  as  a  distinct  country,  to  be 
governed  by  her  own  king,  lords,  and  commons,  under 
laws  of  their  own  enactment. 

Now  commenced  the  most  active  period  of  Lord  Charle- 
mont's  life.  The  volunteer  army  daily  increased  in 
strength  and  respectability.  It  was  not  composed  of 
ignorant  mercenaries  enlisted  from  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  community,  and  reduced  to  discipline  by  rigour,  kept 
in  order  by  severity,  with  little  understanding  or  warm 
feeling  for  the  interests  of  their  country ;  animal  machines 
— thoughtful  of  nothing  but  their  pay,  and  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  their  officers.  The  volunteers, 
on  the  contrary,  were  composed  universally  of  educated 
men,  who  read,  thought,  understood,  and  felt,  for  the 
cause  in  which  they  were  engaged  ;^for  a  country  where 
they  possessed  rights  and  interests,  which  they  had  shewn 
themselves  prompt  to  defend  from  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
which  they  now  wished  to  render  worthy  the  name  of  a 
sister  nation  to  Gngland.  Lord  Charlemont  was  chosen 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  Leinster  army,  which  gave 
him  a  just  celebrity  or  distinction,  which  he  acknow- 
ledged as  the  principal  and  dearest  honour  of  bis  life; 
and  happy  it  was  for  the  country  and  the  empire,  that  he, 
and  men  of  his  character  for  wisdom  and  moderation, 
were  selected  by  the  whole  body  to  hold  the  chief  sway 
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in  their  direclioo.  For  it  was  by  the  inflaence  of  theif 
wiadoniy  the  veneration  paid  to  it  by  their  country,  thai 
every  thing  like  intemperate  ebullition  was  restrained, 
whenever  such  a  disposition  partially  appeared ;  and  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  was  directed  by  loyalty  to  their  king, 
bat  a  manly  and  firm  devotion  to  the  rights  and  just  claims 
of  their  country.  So  far  as  depended  on  Lord  Charlemont, 
he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  mind  to  the  duties  he  had 
assumed.  At  this  time  the  distress  of  the  manufacturers 
was  great  beyond  conception,  and  tens  of  thousands  were 
sapported  by  charity,  and  the  value  of  cattle  and  corn  was 
so  reduced  by  embargoes,  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  external  demand,  that  the  tenantry  could  not  pay  their 
rents.  The  British  government,  and  many  eminent  men 
in  parliament,  were  willing  to  yield  some  measures  of 
relief,  by  removing  the  restrictions  upon  Irish  external 
commerce;  but  the  jealous  clamours  of  the  British  manu-  \/ 
facturers  prevented  them.  Lord  Cbarlemont  corresponded 
with  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  other  enlightened 
friends  to  Ireland  in  the  British  senate;  but  the  influence  y 
of  d  few  manufacturing  towns  in  England  prevailed 
against  the  interests  of  all  Ireland.  At  length  the  whole 
country,  as  one  man,  determined  on  an  experiment  to 
relieve  themselves — and  entered  into  non*importation  and 
non-consnmption  agreements  against  all  English  common 
modities  whatever.  This  was  the  expedient  which  Dean 
Swift  had  in  vain  advised,  half  a  century  before.  And  it 
suddenly  produced  signal  effects:  despondency  amongst 
the  working  orders  was  changed  to  joy  and  gratitude. 
Those  of  the  higher  orders  who  had  been  most  supine,  were 
now  stimulated  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  the  British 
manufacturers  were  quickly  taught  to  feel,  that  some  of 
their  best  interests  were  most  vulnerable  in  that  country, 
whose  claims  they  resisted  with  such  selfish  hostility. 

Matters  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis.  Lord  Cbarle- 
mont had  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  high  satisfaction  to 
introduce  into  the  house  of  commons,  as  representative 
for  his  borough  of  Cbarlemont,  that  justly  celebrated 
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orator  and  patriot,  Henry  Grattan,  then  a  young  barrister; 
but  whose  talents  afterwards  shed  so  much  lustre  upon 
his  country.    Towards  the  close  of  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  1778,  an  address  was  moved  by  Mr«  Dennis  Daly, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  open  the  trade  of  Ireland — 
but  it  was  negatived.    That  gentleman  and  his  friends 
(of  whom  Lord  Charlemont  was  a  principal  one)  deter- 
mined to  renew  it  ih  the  next  session :  and  an  address  was 
accordingly  framed,  and  moved  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  answer 
to  the  lord-lieutenant's  speech  from  the  throne.    It  stated 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  chiims  of  Ireland;  and 
Mr.    Burgh,    then    prime-serjeant,    on   the    suggestion 
of  Mr.  Flood,  moved  an  amendment  to  the  preamble, 
*^  that  nothing  but  a  free  trade  could  save  the  country  from 
ruin/'  and  the  amendment  was  carried  unanimously.  When 
the  house  went  up  with  the  address  to  the  castle,  the 
Dublin  Volunteers,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  lined  the  streets  through  which  they  passed,  in 
grateful  approbation,  and  the  house,  immediately  at  the 
next  meeting,  voted  their  unanimous  thanks  to  them. 
And  shortly  afterwards  they  passed  a  money  bill  for  six 
months,  and  no  longer. 

These  proceedings  excited  the  attention  of  the  British 
ministry ;  and  some  commercial  resolutions  in  favour  of 
Ireland,  were  ably  introduced  by  Lord  North,  in  the  Bri- 
tish house  of  commons.  These  resolutions  re-opened  the 
woollen  trade  of  Ireland,  and  gave  a  freedom  of  commerce 
with  the  British  colonies,  which  were  received  in  Iteland 
with  marked  demonstrations  of  public  joy  and  gratitude. 

Mr.  Grattan,  some  short  time  afterwards,  acting  in  concert 
with  his  noble  friend,  Lord  Charlemont,moved  in  parliament 
adeclaration  of  rights  in  favour  of  Ireland,  prefaced  by  amost 
animated  and  splendid  oration.  It  was,  however,  resisted 
by  the  court  members,  and  failed.  The  popular  indigna- 
tion roused  by  this  circumstance,  vented  itself  in  angry 
but  justifiableresolutions,  and  addresses.  Parliament  did 
not  rise  till  September  1780,  and  Lord  Buckinghamshire 
was  recalled  from  the  government  the  Christmas  following. 
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He  was  SDCceeded  by  the  Ear]  of  Carlisle^  accompanied 
by  Mr.  EdeD,  (afterwards  Lord  Aucklandy)a8  his  secretary. 
The  nation  called  out  for  independence ;  for  without  a 
free  constitution,  they  regarded  a  free  trade  as  insecure. 
Lord  Carlisle  did  not  meet  parliament  till  the  October 
after  his  arrival ;  and  the  plan  of  a  national  bank  was  pro- 
posed as  a  measure  of  popularity  to  his  administration,  and 
adopted. 

In  the  year  1 781 9  an  event  took  place  peculiarly  illos- 
trative  of  the  ardent   loyalty,   which  prevailed  in   the 
northern  volunteer  army,  different  in  no  respect  from  what 
would  liave  been  shewn  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom, 
had  occasion  required  it.  A  rumour  was  prevalent,  that  the 
Prench  had  determined  on  the  invasion  of  Ireland;  Lord 
Cbarlemont,  in  consequence,  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant, 
who  acquainted  him  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  the 
rumour  authentic,  and  that  a  letter  from  Lord  Stormont, 
then  secretary  of  state,  gave  many  particulars  of  the  pro- 
posed  expedition,  and  stated  that  Cork  was  the  meditated 
point  of  attack*    Lord  Cbarlemont  proposed,  that,  with 
bis  excellency's  permission,  he  should  proceed   to   the 
north,  with  '*  the  fullest  reliance  of  obtaining"  a  volunteer 
auxiliary  force  there,  ready  to  march  to  the  southward, 
and   baffle  every  attempt  of  the  enemy.    The   viceroy 
warmly  approved  his  proposal,  and  his  lordship  set  out 
next  morning,  and  reached  Armagh   that  night.     The 
officers  of  his  own  corps  (which  consisted  of  one  thousand 
infantry,  with  two  troops  of  horse  and   two  companies 
of  artillery)  were  at  that  time  in  the  town,  attending  the 
assizes;  and  no  sooner  had  his  lordship  stated  to  them  his 
object,  and  asked  what  they  would  authorise  him  to  say  to 
the  viceroy,  than  the  lieutenant-colonel,  authorised  by  the 
rest  of  the. officers,  expressed  that  ''his  regiment  were 
extremely  hurt  that  his  lordship,  whom  they  had  unani«' 
mously  chosen  as  their  colonel,  should  feel  it  necessary  to 
make  an  appHcation  so  hurtful  to  their  feelings,  for  with 
the  reliance  which  they  hoped  he  had  on  their  spirir^and 
iobedience,  he  should  in  the  first  instance  have  assured  the 
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lord-lieutenant  that  his  regiment  were  ready,  at  a  moDMnt'i 
warning,  to  march  and  join  the  king's  troops  at  Cork,  and 
he  had  then  but  to  send  down  his  orders,  and  they  woald 
have  instantly  obeyed,  and  marched  to  meet  the  enemy." 
They  would  hearken  to  no  declaratory  resolutions;— it 
was  only  requisite  to  inform  his  excellency  they  shoald 
be  at  Cork  as  soon  as  any  other  troops  in  the  king's  service, 
and  they  entreated  he  would  never  again  use  them  so  ill  as 
to  make  a  similar  application,  hut  answer  for  them  in  his 
own  name,  and  command  them  any  where,  at  any  time. 
The  whole  northern  army  followed  this  gallant  example, 
and  fifteen  thousand  men  declared  themselves  ready  to 
march,  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  the  south,  and  place 
themselves  under  the  command  of  his  majesty's  generals, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  behind  for  the  defence  of  the 
northern  counties.  This  promptitude  gave  the  highest 
pleasure  to  his  lordship,  because  it  enabled  him  to  shenr 
to  his  excellency  the  disposition  of  his  countrymen.  His 
excellency,  at  his  lordship's  request,  ordered  camp  equi*^ 
pages  to  be  furnished  to  such  corps  as  were  unprovided  ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  that  the  same  spirit,  maoi<* 
fested  throughout  the  country,  induced  the  enemy  to  aban- 
don his  project. 

In  such  intervals  of  leisure  as  his  military  duties  afforded, 
the  peaceful  retreat  of  his  elegant  villa  at  Marina, 
bordering  on  Dublin  bay,  or  his  town  residence  in  Rutland 
square,  afforded  the  opportunities  of  Uterary  amnsemeat, 
and  intercourse  with  his  friends  in  the  metropoA.  Both 
structures  were  simple,  but  tasteful  specimens  of  arclu* 
tecture,  in  the  Grecian  style,  and  furnished  with  excellent 
libraries,  and  works  of  statuary  and  paintings,  by  the  first 
artists. 

The  parliament  at  length  assembled,  and  Lord  Charle* 
mont,  on  the  first  day  of  its  session,  moved  the  thanks  of 
the  house  of  lords  to  the  volunteers,  which  passed  uDani* 
mously,  as  did  a  similar  motion  on  the  same  day  in  the 
house  of  commons.  The  viceroy,  Lord  Carlisle,  most 
strongly  recommended  to  the  English  cabin^  a  dereliction 
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of  alloliMiia  ofjthc  British  p^diomealto  bind  Ireland  by 
ftny  lawA  made  at  Westminster,  as  theretofore ;  and  Lord 
Charlemont  looked  ivith  confidence  to  the  conduct  of  par- 
liament; itself,  from  which  he  augured  the  speedy  accom* 
plishment  of  tbe  great  objecta  so  anxiously  desired  by  the 
oonnUy*  At  length  took  place  the  memorable  convention 
at  Dungannoa,  the  proposal  for  which  originated  from  the 
aoatbefn  bajttalion  of  the  first  Ulster  regiment,  commanded 
by  Lord  Gfaarlemont.  The  officers  and  delegates  of  that 
baittalioQ  nyet  on  the£8th  of  December,  1781,  and  resolved 
to  publish  a  declaration  ''thftt  they  beheld  with  the  utmost 
concern  the  little  attention  paid  tp  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Ireland,  by  the  majority  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
establish  and  preserve  them,"  and  they  invited  every 
volunteer  association  throughout  their  province  to  send 
delegates  to  deliberate  on  the  alarming  situation  of  public 
afiairs;  and  fixed  on  Friday,  the  15th  of  February,  1789, 
for  snch  an  assembly,  at  Dnngadnon.*  On  that  day  the 
representatives  of  one  hundred  and  forty-three  corps  of 
volunteers  of  Ulster  assembled  accordingly ;  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Irvine  took  the  chair;  and  the  assembly  was  composed 
of  gentlemen  of  the  most  considerable  fortune,  their  loyalty 
and  patriotism  were  well  known  and  acknowledged,  and 
they  formed  twenty  resolutions,  declaratory  of  the  rights 
and  grievances  of  their  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
expressive  of  their  exultation  in  the  late  relaxation  of  the 
penal  laws  against  their  Roman  catholie  countrymen;  and 
they  concluded  by  voting  the  following  short,  spirited, 
and  impressive  address  to  the  minority  in  both  houses  of 
parliament  :-** 

^  My  lords  and  gentlemen ; 

'*  We  thank  yon  for  your  noble  and  spirited,  though 
hitherto  ineffectual  efforts  in  d^ence  of  the  great  consti- 
tntional  rights  of  your  country :  go  on !  the  almos^t  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  people  is  with  you,  and,  in  a  free  coun* 
try,  the  voice  of  the  people  must  prevail. 

'*  We  know  our  duty  to  our  sovereign,  and  are  loyal. 
We  know  our  duty  to  ourselves,  and  are  resolved  to  be 
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free.  We  seek  for  our  rights^  and  do  more  than  our  rights  r 
and  in  so  just  a  pursuit,  we  should  doubt  the  being  of  a 
Providence,  if  we  doubted  of  success." 

The  moderate  temper  but  manly  firmness  of  this  address, 

greatly  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  enemies  of  the 

country ;  and  the  proceedings  of  the  convention  seemed  to^ 

attach  the  applause  even  of  foes,  as  well  as  friends.  In  little 

more  than  a  month  the  British  ministry  gave  way ;  and 

Lord  Carlisle  having  sent  in  his  resignation  to  London, 

through  his  secretary,  Mr.  Eden, — his  lordship  was  snc<» 

ceeded   in   the  viceroyalty  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 

attended  by  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  (brother  to  Lord  Ossory,) 

as  his  secretary.     His  grace,  on  his  arrival,  was  hailed  by 

all  ranks  as  the  harbinger  of  liberty,  conciliation,  and 

peace.  A  whig  ministry  in  England,  at  the  head  of  which 

was  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  a  whig  viceroy  in 

Ireland,  who  had  zealously  co-operated  with  that  ministry, 

were  omens  highly  auspicious  to  the  hopes  of  Lord  Charte- 

mont,  for  the  completion  of  those  objects  for  which  he  had 

laboured  throughout  his  political  life,  and  so  highly  weie 

his  character,  his  integrity,  and  his  weight  in  the  political 

scale  of  his  country  estimated,  that  the  change  of  men  and 

measures  were  announced  to  him  by  a  most  cordial  and 

congratulatory  letter  from  his  old  friend,  the  Marquis  of 

Buckingham;  and  his  confidence  and  support  earnestly 

solicited  by  the  new  viceroy  and  his  secretary  immediately 

on  their  arrival.  H  e  received  at  the  same  time,  another  letter 

from  Mr.  Fox,  couched  in  a  similar  spirit  of  confidence, 

and  giving  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  cordial  wishea 

of  the  new  administration  to  promote  in  every  way  the 

prosperity,  the  freedom,  and  the  attachment  of  Ireland;  to 

:which  suitable  answers  were  returned  by  his  lordship. 

,     In  the  proceedings  of  the  l6th  April,  17B2,  thereso* 

lutions  moved  by  Mr.  G  rattan,  in  the  house  of  commons, 

and  carried,  were  objected  to  at  the  castle,  not  so  madi 

for  their  substance  (for  the  British  ministry  meant  fairly) 

as  because  they  were  thought  to  require  some  modifications, 

which,  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  frienda. 
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would  have  dimiDished  their  weight  and  efficacy.  Perhaps^ 
the  Duke  of  Portland  might  think  they  would  not  meet 
the  concurrence  of  the  British  cabinet  without  some  alter* 
ation.  Lord  Charlemont  had  some  interviews  with  his 
grace  on  the  subject,  and  declared  the  intention  of  him- 
self and  his  friends,  to  move  the  resolutions  again  in  both 
houses  without  any  alteration;  and  that  ministers  might 
take  what  cpurse  they  thought  fit.  In  this  state  of  un- 
certainty, when  the  house  met,  it  was  wholly  unknown  to 
Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends,  whether  the  resolutions 
and  address,  which  Mr.  Grattan  was  to  move,  would  be 
opposed  by  government,  or  not.  Mr.  Grattan,  however, 
persevered ;  and,  though  much  indisposed,  he  prefaced  his 
declaration  of  rights  by  a  most  splendid  oration.  He 
stated  the  three  great  causes  of  complaint  on  the  part  of 
Ireland;  namely;  the  declaratory  statute  of  George  L  en- 
abling the  British  parliament  to  make  laws  to  bind  Ire- 
land ;  the  perpetual  meeting  bill,  which  rendered  the 
standing  army  of  Ireland  independent  of  the  control  of 
parliament ;  and  the  unconstitutional  powers  of  the  Irish 
privy  council,  to  mutilate^  or  suppress,  bills  of  the  Irish 
parliament  on  their  wdy  to  England  for  the  royal  assent. 
The  repeal  of  these  obnoxious  statutes,  and  the  abolition 
of  that  most  improper  sway  of  the  Irish  privy  council, 
were,  he  said,  the  terms  on  which  alone  he  could  be 
induced  to  support  the  government.  The  address  to 
his  majesty,  stating  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  and  the 
declaration  of  rights,  were  then  moved  by  him  in  answer 
to  the  king's  message.  The  sense  of  the  house,  in  favour 
of  the  address,  was  unequivocally  manifest.  All  oppo- 
sition, if  any  were  intended,  was  relinquished;  and  the 
address  passed  unanimously; — as  did  a  similar  one  in  the 
house  of  lords.  The  British  ministry  acted  with  candour 
and  magnanimity.  Mr.  Fox  moved  the  repeal  of  the  oboox« 
ions  istatute  of  George  I.  in  the  British  house  of  commons 
with  his  usual  ability.  Lord  Shelburne  moved  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  lords  ;  and  the  repeal  was  immediately 
adopted.    If  any  thing  could  surpass  the  patriotic  zeal 
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and  temperate  firmtiess  which  marked  the  conduct  of  the 
Irish  parliament  and  people  in  pnrsnit  of  their  constita* 
tiooal  rights,  it  was  the  unbounded  joy  and  generooa 
gratitude  they  manifested  on  this  firdt  p}edge  of  politick 
sibtierity  on  the  part  of  the  British  government  toward 
Ireland.  The  parliament  voted  twenty  thousand  seamen 
ft)r  his  majesty's  navy;  and  the  whole  volunteer  body 
cheerfully  engaged  to  contribute  their  aid  and  influence 
in  raising  the  men.  A  sum  of  50,000/.  was  unanimously 
voted  to  Mr.  Grattan,  as  a  tribute  from  his  grateful  conn* 
try,  for  those  exertions  of  his  eloquence  which  so  mainly 
contributed  to  the  restoration  of  her  rights ;  and  a  dny  of 
public  thanksgiving  was  appointed  to  the  Almighty  for 
that  union,  harmony,  and  cordial  affection  so  happily 
effected  between  the  two  kingdoms. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  unanimity  which  seemed  to 
have  prevailed  in  parliament,  that  the  simple  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  George  I.  was  an  ample  renouncement  of  all 
right,  on  the  part  of  the  English  parliament,  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  a  few  members,at  the  head  of  whom  wa&  Mr.Flood, 
now  came  forward  to  start  objections,  and  to  declare  that 
nothing  wasdone,and  that  no thingshortbf  entire  and  formal 
renunciation  on  the  part  of  England,  of  all  right  to  bind  Ire^ 
land  by  British  law8,could  be  valid  or  efficient.  But  all  the 
powers  of  Mr.  Flood's  eloquence  could  not  persuade  the 
parliament  to  adopt  this  notion ;  and  they  declared  them- 
selves  almost  unanimously  satisfied  with  the  simple  repeal, 
as  fully  binding  upon  the  honour  of  England : — **  The 
nation/'  said  Mr.  Grattan,  **  that  insists  on  the  humiliatioa 
of  another,  is  a  foolish  nation.'*  But  notwithstanding  the 
satisfaction  expressed  by  parliament,  a  very  opposite  feel- 
ing prevailed  out  of  doors-*discontent  gained  ground — 
the  arguments  of  Mr.  Flood  had  a  very  general  influence. 

On  the  31st  of  July,  the  volunteers  of  Belfast  declared, 
by  a  majority  of  izDo,  "that  the  nation  ought  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  done."  Many  othet*  corps 
followed  their  example :  and  Mr.  Grattan,  for  whose 
patriotic  conduct  and  eloquent  exertions,  the  whole  nation 
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•earned  of  late  to  be  so  udaniftiously  gratefuli  was  reviled^ 
both  in  and  out  of  parliainenti  by  the  partisans  of  Mr. 
Flood's  doctrines  against  the  efficacy  of  simple  repeal. 
But  that  which  seemed  to  heap  new  combustibles  on  this 
newly  kindled  flame)  was  the  attempt  of  Lord  Abingdon 
to  introduce  a  bill  in  the  British  house  of  lords,  asserting 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  legislate  externally  for  Ire* 
land :  and  the  basis  of  this  bill  was  a  preamble,  stating,  that 
whereas  the  kings  of  England  having  been  acknowledged 
soTereigns  of  the  English  seas.for  eighteen  centuries,  the 
British  parliament  had  the  sole  right  to  make  laws  to  regu- 
late the  external  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  such 
kingdoms  as  are  under  its  sovereignty.  There  was  also  a 
clause  in  the  bill,  stating,  that  Whereas  Queen  Elizabeth 
^  having  formerly  forbad  the  kings  of  Franee  to  build  more 
ships  than  they  then  had,  without  her  leave  first  obtained, 
it  enacted  that  no  kingdom,  as  above  stated,  Ireland,  as 
well  as  others,  should  presume  to- build  a  navy,  or  any 
ship  or  ships  of  war  without  leave  from  the  lord  high 
admiral  of  England."  The  very  announcement  of  this 
bill  excited  a  strong  and  general  ferment  in  Ireland, 
and  raised  such  distrust  and  indignation  among  the 
volunteer  corps  who  had  pledged  their  exertions  for  raising 
the  twenty  thousand  seamen,  that  they  desisted  from  their 
laudable  endeavours:  and  a  numerous  and  respectable 
corps  in  the  metropolis,  then  under  the  immediate  com« 
mand  of  Lord  Cbarlemont,  entered  into  very  warm  resolu- 
tions against  enrolling  any  seamen,  and  sent  their  resolu« 
tions  to  his  lordship,  then  in  the  north,  with  the  warmest 
expressions  of  personal  respect  and  kindness.  To  this  his 
lordship  retarned  a  polite  and  moderate  answer,  in  which 
he  sliewed  theiB^the  rashness  of  suffering  themselves  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  measure  in  question,  which  was  *^  the  pro* 
duction  of  an  individual  nobleman,  actuated  by  his  own 
private  whim  and  prejudice,  and  not  adopted,  nor  even 
suffered  to  proceed  to  discussion  in  the  English  parliament. 
The  speech  of  Lord  Abingdon  in  his  attempt  to  introduce 
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this  bill,  was  ably  and  explicitly  replied  to,  and  the  btti 
was  tiot  even  suffered  to  lie  on  the  table.  Were  the  volon^ 
teers  of  Ireland,  therefore,  upon  every  breath  of  rumour^ 
to  agitate  their  own  minds,  to  forfeit  the  steadiness  of  their 
character,  or  to  desist  from  proceeding  in  a  measure,  to 
which  the  nation  was  bound  in  honour,  and  so  essentially 
necessary  to  the  security  of  their  country,  as  well  as  Eng- 
land, by  manning  the  Channel  fleet  for  common  defence 
against  the  common  enemy  f"   This  persuasive  remon* 
strance  had  the  desired  effect,  and  all  apprehension  va* 
Dished.  A  most  respectable  meeting  was  called  in  Dublin, 
and  Lord  Charlemont  was  requested  to  take  the  chair, 
and,  pursuant  to  the  desire  of  the  meeting,  wrote  to  every 
sheriff  in  Ireland,  strongly  recommending  to  their  zealous 
support  this  important  service;  and   from  all  quarters 
received  the  most  satisfactory  assurances  of  their  com* 
pliance.    The  act  for  repealing  the  statute  of  George  L 
having  received  the  royal  assent,  a  correspondence  fol* 
lowed  between  Lord  Charlemont,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  and  Mr.  Burke.    The  marquis,  in  terms  of 
the  most  cordial  esteem,  congratulated  his  lordship  on 
the  happy  change  of  circumstances  for  his  country,  as  did 
Mr.  Burke;  and  both  earnestly  recommended  the  speediest 
possible  completion  of  the  generous  and  well-timed  offer 
of  Ireland,  to  raise  the  twenty  thousand  seamen :  acquaint* 
ing  him  that  Lord  Keppel  had  sent  one  of  the  best  and 
most  alert  officers  in  the  navy,  Captain  M'Bride,  to  receive 
the  men ;  which  would  enable  him  iu  three  weeks  to  man 
fourteen  additional  ships  of  the  line,  for  Lord  Howe's 
command,  which  would  enable  the  British  fleet  to  cope 
with  the  enemy,  though  superior  in  number  of  their  line 
of  battle  ships ;  and  nothing  but  the  friendly  efforts  of 
Ireland  could  rapidly  furnish  men  for  the  purpose. 

To  this  letter  Lord  Charlemont  answered,  by  expressing 
his  con6dence  in  the  success  of  the  measure,  in  spite  of  a 
discontented  party,  and  promising  his  own  best  efforts  to 
promote  it.      The  men  were  accordingly  raised.  Lord 
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Howe's  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  liae  were  manned,  and 
the  world  has  heard  of  the  result,  xhat  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  utterly  defeated. 

In  the  summer  of  1782  a  plan  was  proposed  by  govern- 
ment to  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  troops  of  the  line, 
which,  from  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men,  settled 
in  Lord  Townshend's  administration,  as  the  standing  force 
of  the  country,  was  now  reduced  by  drafts  for  foreign  ser- 
vice to  three  thousand  men,  not  sufficient  for  garrison 
duty  :  and  the  plan  proposed  was  to  raise  four  provincial 
regiments  of  one  thousand  men  each,  under  the  name  of 
fenciblci;  to  be  enrolled  for  three  years,  or  for  the  war, 
and  officered  by  Irish  gentlemen,  with  rank  according  to 
the  numbers  they  should  respectively  raise,  and  not  be 
sent  out  of  Ireland.  The  plan  was  submitted  to  Lord 
Chfirlemont,  with  an  offer  of  commanding  the  whole  or 
part,  with  the.  rank  of  major-general.  The  latter  offer  he 
declined  on  the  first  instant,  and  afterwards  stated  to  the 
viceroy  his  objections  to  the  entire  plan.  From  his  pecu- 
liar situation,  he  knew  it  would  be  highly  unpopular.  If, 
however,  on  full  consideration,  it  should  appear  eligible, 
its  mere  unpopularity  would  not  sway  him  as  an  honest 
man.  The  volunteers  would  certainly  consider  it  as  a 
direct  attempt  to  undermine  them,  who  had  manifested 
such  alacrity  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  In  the 
result,  however.  Lord  Charlemont's  predictions  of  the  un- 
popularity of  the  measure  were  fully  verified,  and  although 
there  were  above  one  hundred  and  fifty  applications  for 
commissions  in  the  proposed  regiments,  and  many  of  those 
from  the  most  outrageously  abusive  enemies  of  the  fen- 
cible  scheme,  the  plan  was  abandoned ;  and  the  lord^Iieu- 
tenant  expressed  to  Lord  Charlemont  his  regret  that  his 
lordship  had  proved  so  true  a  prophet. 

When  the  volunteer  regiments  of  Leinster  were  reviewed 
by  Lord  Charlemont  in  the  Phcenix  Park,  the  Duke  of 
Portland  was  present ;  and  on  being  thanked  by  the  noble 
general  at  the  next  lev^e,  for  the  honour  his  grace  had 
done  the  volunteer  troops  by  his  presence; — ^his  grace 
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replied,  **  Svrely  my  lord,  a  body  of  troops  formed  on  ivch 
principleB,  could  not  be  to  near  one  without  a  desire  oa 
my  part  to  see  their  exertions  in  the  field.^  The  like 
attention  was  shewn  every  where  by  the  officers  of  govern- 
ment; and  whenever  the  king's  troops,  then  under  the 
chief  cominaod  of  General  Burgoyne,  met  with  the  volnn« 
teers,  military  honours  were  reciprocated.  To  Lord  Char* 
lemont  himself,  as  a  commandant,  every  degree  of  military 
I'espect  was  paid  by  the  king's  troops  wherever  he  passed. 
And  on  his  raad  to  Limerick,  passing  through  the  town 
of  Nenagh,  a  party  of  the  18th  light  dragoons  insisted  on 
mounting  guard  for  him  at  his  ion,  whilst  he  staid,  and  a 
party  of  the  same  regiment  escorted  him  on  his  journey, 
as  far  as  he  woold  permit. 
'Earl  Temple  (afterwards  Marquis  of  Buckingham)  sac- 

*  ceeded  the  Duke  of  Portland  in  the  viceroyalty  in  1782 ; 
and,  previous  to  his  arrival,  wrote  to  Lord  Charlemoot, 
announcing  his  appointment,  and  soliciting,  as  his  prede- 

'  cesser  had  done,  his  lordship's  support  to  his  admintstrap 
tion.  Lord  Charlemont  replied,  by  expressing  his  regret 
for  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  princi- 
ples and  conduct  had  been  the  sole  motive  of  his  attach* 
dient  and  support ;  and  assuring  the  new  viceroy  of  bit 
support  upon  the  same  grounds  only. 

About  this  time,  his  majesty  was  pleased  to  found  an 
order  of  kuighthood  in  Ireland,  by  the  appellation  of  The 
Knights  of  St.  Patrick;  and  Earl  Temple,  who  had  hii 
majesty's  commands  to  select  such  a  list  of  Irish  names,  at 
might  best  promote  his  majesty's  intentions  of  placing 
this  order  on  the  most  honourable  footing-^addressed,  with 
his  own  hand,  a  letter  to  Lord  Charlemont,  stating,  that 
he  could  not  better  promote  his  majesty's  wishes,  than  by 
addressing  himself  to  a  nobleman,  whose  birth,  rank,  for- 
tune, and  character,  as  well  as  his  eminent  public  services, 
entitled  him  to  the  veneration  and  gratitude  of  his  coun«- 
try ;  and  requesting  permission  to  place  his  name  on  the 
fist  of  new  knights.  This  honour  his  lordship  accepted 
with  suitable  explosions  of  his  feelings  for  the  distinction 
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•«-4>Qt  oD  the  fteiJi&coaditions  of  perfect  parltaatentary  inde- 
peiidenct)  as  be  had  many  years  before  accepted  the  dignity 
of  his  earldom ;  and  both  were  the  more  honourable,  b&- 
oaiise  the  spontaneous  offers  of  the  crown,  wholly  unso^ 
licited  OB  his  part. 

Notwithstanding  the  conciliatory  measures  then  accom« 
plished,  there  were  still  some  embers  of  former  discontent 
on  the  subject  of  simple  repeal,  not  extinguished,  and 
nothing  short  of  an  explicit  and  total  renunciation  of  the 
British  parliament  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  conkl  appease 
the  malcontents.  Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends  still 
thought  such  a  demand  indelicate,  because  indicative  of 
suspicion  towards  the  honour  and  sincerity  of  Eoglaad. 
But  his  lordship>  who  had  daily  intelligence  of  what  was 
passing,  saw  clearly  the  enemies  of  tranquillity  in  Ireland 
would  never  be  quiet  until  this  point  was  conceded : — and 
be  therefore  judged,  that  to  relinquish  that  point,  would 
a^rd  the  last  chance  of  exploding  all  pretences  for 
irritation.  But  a  new  flame  was  kindled  by  the  circum- 
stance of  a  writ  of  error  from  the  Irish  courts  to  the  court 
6f  king's  bench  in  England,  trannnrtted  previous  to  the 
new  order  of  things,  being  entertained  and  acted  upon  by 
Lord  Mansfield.  This  circnmstanoe  was  regarded  as  an 
instance  of  punic  faUh  on  the  part  of  England :  and  the 
aproar  against  the  simple  repealists,  was  louder  than  ever. 
In  vain  did  Lord  Charlemont  strive  to  allay  the  gathering 
storm ;  although  he  considered  the  occurrence  foniinate, 
as  it  would  prevent  such  a  circumstance  being  repeated  in 
ftiture.  But  it  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  measure  which 
silenced  all  apprehensions,  for  the  draught  of  a  reeoncilia-^ 
tory  bill  was  transmitted  by  Lord  Temple  to  Westminster, 
which  was  introduced  into  the  British  parliament  with 
some  modification;  passed  both  houses  without  oppo^ 
sition ;  and  finally  received  the  royal  assent.  Lord  Tem{de 
continued  in  office  until  the  coalition  between  Mr.  Fox, 
and  Lord  North,  took  place ;  when  his  lordship  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Lord  Northington.  The  friendship  between 
iShem  and  Lord  Charlemont  continned  nndiminished,  and 
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the  Tohinteen  of  Dablin  co-operating  with  tfieir  TeDeretecf 
commander^  escorted  Earl  Temple  to  the  water-side  on  his 
return  to  England^  as  a  testimonial  of  their  gratitude  and 
respect.  Lord  Northington,  who  was  appointed  under 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Fox,  paid  the  same  respect  and  con- 
fidence to  Lord  Charlemonty  his  predecessors  had  done ; 
and  by  him  his  lordship  was  called  to  the  privy  council ; 
an  honour  which  he  accepted  on  the  condition  that 
his  friend  Mr.  Grattan  should  be  called  to  a  seat  in  the 
same  assembly ;  an  arrangement  which  shortly  afterwards 
took  place. 

The  friends  of  conciliation  and  tranquillity  were  now  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  the  happy  termination  of  all 
political  disputes  between  the  sister  countriesi  when  anew 
and  unforeseen  theme  of  contention  arose,  which,  in  ita 
progress,  more  seriously  threatened  the  public  tranquillity 
than  any  topic  which  had  heretofore  heated  the  public 
mind  ;-~it  was  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  The 
fatal  issue  of  the  American  war  had  completely  chagrined 
the  advocates  of  that  measure;  and  the  galling  weight  of 
taction  incurred  by  that  contest,  exasperated  the  people 
of  £ngland**-quite  weary  of  so  hopeless  a  pursuit,  in  which 
the  great  majority  of  them  had  been  so  ardent  in  the  out- 
set. The  corrupt  state  of  parliamentary  representation 
was  now  considered  as  the  source  of  all  their  calamities ; 
and  Mr.  Pitt,  then  just  of  age,  and  first  advancing  into 
public  notice,  became  the  avowed  champion  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  in  England.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  at 
least  as  much  reason  as  those  of  England  to  complain  of 
the  state  of  their  representation ;  and  the  voice  of  reform 
in  England  was  immediately  re-echoed  in  Ireland;  not 
simply  by  assemblies  of  the  people,  but  by  the  volunteer 
army,^s8uing  indeed  from  the  people,  but  still  a  military 
body,  numerous  and  formidable;  and  however  well  inten- 
tioned  that  army  in  general  was,  there  was  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  amongst  them  some  of  great  popular 
influence  were  desirous  of  carrying  matters  much  beyond 
the  line  of  modification  and  improvement.    The  whole 
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Jkingdom  was  mncb  agitated  en  the  subject.  A  proviQcial 
meeting, .  assembled  at  Cork,  on  the  Istof  March,  1783, 
published  maoj  strong  resolutions  in  favour  of  reform; 
and  in  the  north,  another  meeting  of  delegates  from  forty- 
five  volunteer  co^rps,  assembled  at  Lisburne,  on  the  Ist  of 
July  following,  and  afterwards  at  Belfast,  on  the  19th  of 
tb^  same  month  (which  afterwards  corresponded  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  other  British  advo- 
cates for  reform)  and  they  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Charlemont,  then  on  a  visit  to  his  friend  Mr.  Brownlow, 
at  Laydon,  soliciting,  not  only  his  lordship's  support  in 
favour  of  a  refor^n  for  which  he  had  already  avowed  the 
warmest  approbation,  but  entreating  the  communication 
of  his  lordship's  sentiments  at  large  on  the  subject,  point- 
ing out  such  a  specific, mode  of  reform,  and  the  most 
eligible  steps  leading  to  it,  as  came  up  to  his  lordship's 
ideas ;  and  naming  several  specific  points,  requesting  his 
lordship's  opinion,  whether  they  were  subjects  upon  which 
the  volunteers  of  Ireland  ought  to  interfere : — his  lord« 
chip's  opinion  to  be  communicated  to  the  chairman  of 
their  meeting  at  Dungannon,  appointed  for  the  8th  of  Sep* 
tember  following ;  together  with  a  sketch  of  such  resolu* 
tions  as  he  should  think  proper  to  be  proposed  at  that 
meeting. 

In  his  lordship's  answer  to  this  letter,  after  acknowledg- 
ing the  honour  of  their  high  opinion,  he  declined  giving 
any  opinion  beyond  the  reform  itself,  upon  the  specific 
detail  of  subordinate  points,  which  involved  questions  for 
the  most  able  and  minute  discussion ;  and  suggested  that 
al  the  meeting,  the  measure  alone  should  be  recommended, 
without  specifying  any  mode,  leaving  that  entirely  to  the 
consideration  of  parliament. 

.The  meeting,  however,  was  held  at  Dungannon,  on  the 
Appointed  day ;  and  consisted  of  delegates  from  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty*nine  volunteer  corps.  Mr.  Stewart,  mem- 
ber for  Tyrone,  ip  the  chair.  Lord  Bristol,  then  bishop  of 
Derry,  was  also  present.  Many  resolutions  were  passed  $ 
aiid.a  grand  national  convention  was  suggested  to  be  held 
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at  DoUiHy  on  tbe  lOthof  November  foUowuig;  t» 
of  five  peraons  from  each  county,  to  be  choaen  by  ballot, 
to  digest  a  plan  of  parliameDtary  reform,  and  adopt  soeb 
measures  as  appeared  most  likely  to  effect  it.  An  addreti 
to  the  volnnteers  of  Mnnster,  Leinster,  and  Connaugfat, 
accompanied  this  resolution.  Other  resolutions  were 
adopted ;  and  particularly  one  for  extending  the  dective 
franchise  to  the  Roman  catholics. 

The  convention  at  Dublin  at  length  took  place*  The 
government  was  by  no  means  at  ease ;  but  many  of  tbe 
delegates  chosen  were  of  a  character  and  description  which 
greatly  soothed  their  fears;  and^  amongst  others.  Lord 
Cbarlemont  and  Mr.  Browoley,  who  were  chosen  for  Ar- 
magh; Mr.  Stewart,  for  Tyrone;  and  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  large  property  and  known  moderation,  chosen 
by  other  countie^,  whose  hatred  to  anarchy  had  been  al- 
ways manifest. 

This  convention  elected  Lord  Cbarlemont  to  their  presi^ 
dent's  chair;  an  honour  which  his  lordship  accepted,  as  he 
had  done  the  delegation  for  Armagh,  solely  with  a  view  to 
co-operate  with  many  other  delegates,  the  friends  of  order 
and  moderation,  to  prevent  violence.  And  another  motive 
was  to  hinder  the  Bishop  of  Derry  from  being  called  to 
the  chair,  for  which  that  prelate,  a  very  eccentric  and 
violent  man,  was  extremely  solicitous,  and  to  which  he 
would  have  been  chosen,  had  Lord  Cbarlemont  declined. 
The  delegates  adjourned  their  sittings,  for  more  room,  to 
the  rotunda  in  Rutland  square.  Their  noble  president 
led  the  way,  escorted  by  a  squadron  of  volunteer  cavalry. 

The  assembly  was  extremely  numerous,  and  in  general 
highly  respectable;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  mixture  of 
some  characters  too  ardent  in  natural  temper  and  political 
feelings  to  be  easily  controlled  by  the  friends  of  mode- 
ration, debates  ran  high,  from  day  to  day;  and  innume* 
rable  projects  of  reform  poured  in  upon  the  committees 
appointed  to  receive  them,  and  prepare  a  specific  plan  to 
be  reported  to  the  convention.  At  length,  upon  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  Mr.  Flood  was  chosen  a 
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membac  of  the  ftuperior  committee,  and  soon  attained  by 
his  imposing  talents  a  marked  ascendency.  The  Bishop 
of  Derry  strenooosly  supported  the  resolation  for  extend- 
ing the  elective  franchise  to  the  catholics ;  but  Mr.  Flood 
as  strennonsly,  but  more  successfully,  opposed  it.  Lord 
Charlemont  and  his  friends,  thinking  the  measure  at  that 
time  premature,  opposed  it  also,  and  it  was  finally  rejected. 
Various  other  plans  for  the  reform  itself  met  a  similar 
fate;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Flood  produced  one  of  his  own, 
which,  npoa  full  disoassioo,  was  not  deemed  better  than 
others  which  had  been  rejected. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  detail  the  proceedings 
of  the  convention  more  at  length.  The  assembly,  how- 
ever,  at  length  tired  out  by  the  multiplicity  of  vision- 
ary projects,  all  turned  towards  Lord  Charlemont  for  bis 
opinion.  Averse  alike  to» ostentation  and  public  speaking, 
he  had  hitherto  remained  silent;  but  now  declared  his 
readiness  to  sacrifice  the  only  borough  he  possessed  to  the 
wishes  of  that  country,  in  trust  for  which  he  had  always 
held  it.  In  a  conversation,  which  his  lordship  held  apart 
with  the  Bishop  of  Derry,  that  noble  and  reverend  prelate, 
in  allusion  to  the  catholic  question,  took  the  liberty  of . 
telling  his  lordship  **  that  his  conduct  was  by  no  means 
generally  approved,  and  that  he  was  considered  as  rather 
lukewarm  in  the  cause  of  reform."  An  unpleasant  con- 
versation followed,  which  closed  with  the  following  decla^ 
ration  of  his  lordship  c 

**  The  difference  I  make  between  the  former  and  pre* 
sent  objects  of  our  exertions  is  this,*— Whilst  Ireland  was 
in  effect  subject  to  a  foreign  legislature,  there  were  no 
lengths  to  which  I  would  not  have  gone  to  rescue  her 
from  a  state  which  I  considered  as  positive  slavery.  To 
that  point  I  had  pledged  my  life  and  fortune;  and  towards 
the  attainment  of  it  I  would  willingly  and  cheerfully  have 
hazarded  not  only  them,  but  what  was  still  m(M'e  dear  to 
me,  and  far  more  important,  the  peace  of  my  country. 
Our  present  object  I  esteem  great,  and  of  high  importance ; 
and  to  attain  it,  will  do  every  thing  not  inconsistent  with 
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the  public  peace^  but  I  will  go  no  farther.  Make  what 
use  of  this  you  please/' 

The  convention  had  now  sat  three  weeks,  and  a  new 
parliament  having  met  at  the  end  of  October,  was  sitting 
the  while.  Lord  Charlemont,  who  sedulously  attended  in 
the  duties  of  his  presidency,  had  suffered  much  from  close 
confinement.  Mr«  Flood,  having  carried  the  resolution 
for  adopting  his  plan  of  reform,  to  the  astonishment  of 
Lord  Charlemont  and  the  other  friends  of  moderation,  he 
rose  in  the  assembly  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  No- 
vember 29th,  and  proposed  that  he  himself,  accompanied 
by  such  members  of  parliament  as  were  then  present^ 
should  go  down  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  move  leave 
for  a  bill  for  parliamentary  reform,  precisely  correspond* 
ing  with  the  plan  he  had  submitted — **'  and  that  the  con- 
vention should  not  adjourn  till  the  fate  of  his  motion  was 
ascertained."  Here  was  a  complete  avowal  of  a  delibera* 
tive  assembly^  co-existing  with  the  parliament,  and  almost 
assuming  co-extensive  authority.  The  motion,  however, 
was  carried : — Lord  Charlemont  and  his  friends  saw  the 
rashness  and  impropriety  of  such  a  step;  but  Mr.  Flood's 
ascendency  at  that  time  bore  down  all  opposition.  He 
hurried  to  the  house  of  commons,  and  proposed  his  motion 
for  adopting  his  plan.  The  aspect  of  the  house  was  truly 
awful.  Several  of  the  minority,  and  all  the  delegates  who 
came  with  Mr.  Flood  from  the  convention,  were  in  mili* 
tary  uniform. — ^A  most  tumultuous  debate  ensued,  which 
before  morning  became  almost  a  tempest;  but  Mr.  Flood's 
motion  was  lost  upon  the  division,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  against  one  hundred  and  seventy*seven,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  declaratory  determination  of  the  house  to 
maintain  its  just  rights  and  privileges  against  any  encroach- 
ment whatever.  A  vote  for  an  address  to  the  throne  was 
afterwards  carried,  as  the  joint  address  of  both  houses, 
expressive  of  perfect  satisfaction  in  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, and  a  determination  to  support  it  with  their  lives 
and  fortunes. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  convention  having  sat.  above  two 
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hours  without  any  intelligence  from  Mr.  Flood|  Lord 
Charlemonti  suspecting  what  would  be  the  fate  of  that 
gentleman's  motion^and  anxious  to  prevent  any  new  error, 
prevailed  on  them  to  adjourn  till  the  following  Monday. 
There  was  a  numerous  meeting  on  the  intermediate  Sua- 
day,  at  Charlemont  House,  whereat  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
public  peace  should  be  the  first  object  of  attention ;  his  lord- 
ship received  numerous  messages  from  delegates  of  whom 
he  had  scarce  any  personal  knowledge,  that  they  were 
ready  to  follow  him  in  any  measure  he  should  propose. 
On  the  Monday  morning  he  took  the  chair  at  an  early 
hour.  A  delegate  rose  and  began  to  inveigh  against  the 
house  of  commons.  His  lordship  instantly  called  the 
delegate  to  order,  observing,  that  one  of  the  wisest  rules 
of  parliamentary  proceedings  was  never  to  take  notice  in 
one  house  of  what  was  said  in  another.  This  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  promoted  order  and  harmony  through 
the  day. 

Lord  Charlemont's  own  plan  at  the  original  meeting  of 
the  convention,  was  to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  par^ 
liamentand  that  assembly ;  'and  that  the  delegates  having 
once  agreed  to  a  plan  of  reform,  the  convention  should  be 
dissolved,  and  that  the  delegates  should  then  lay  before 
their  respective  county  meetings,  regularly  convened,  the 
plan  agreed  on,  in  order  that  the  subject  should  be  sub- 
mitted  through  their  representatives  in  dutiful  petitions 
to  parliament.  This  was  certainly  the  most  unexception- 
able mode  of  proceeding,  but  Mr.  Flood's  genius  prevailed 
against  it.  It  was  thought  advisable,  however,  that  the 
delegates  should  not  separate  without  some  plan  of  par- 
liamentary reform  still  to  be  kept  in  view.  Two  resolu- 
tions were  therefore  passed  unanimously,  declariog  the 
sense  of  the  convention,  that  the  delegates  of  counties, 
cities,  and  towns,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  freeholders, 
should  forward  the  plan  of  reform  agreed  to  by  the 
Assembly,  by  convening  county  meetings  and  instructing 
iheir  r^epreseutatives  in  parliament  to  support  it;  and 

vot.  I.  F  F 
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exhorting  the  nation  to  use  every  constitational  efibrt  to 
effect  that  reform  so  manifestly  necessary. 

An  address  to  his  majesty  was  then  votedi  declaring 
their  loyalty  to  their  sovereign,  and  their  attachment  to 
Great  Britain  was  thought  the  most  dignified  reply  to 
asperities  cast  on  the  assembly  by  some  members  in  par- 
liament. The  address  was  couched  in  the  most  dutiful 
terms,  and  concluded  with  imploring  his  majesty  that 
their  humble  wish  to  have  certain  manifest  perversions  of 
parliamentary  representation  in  the  kingdom,  remedied  by 
the  legislature  in  some  reasonable  degree,  might  not  be 
imputed  to  any  spirit  of  innovation  in  them;  but  to  a  sober 
and  laudable  desire  to  uphold  the  constitution,  to  confirm 
the  satisfaction  of  their  fellow-subjects,  and  to  perpetuate 
the  cordial  union  of  both  kingdoms. 

Lord  Charlembnt,  fully  aware  of  the  evil  consequence 
to  which. the  longer  continuance  of  such  an  assembly  in 
the  metropolis,  might  be  liable,  wisely  insisted  that  no 
other  business  should  be  proceeded  on,  and  the  conven- 
tion finally  adjourned. 

Thus  terminated  this  memorable  meeting;  and  happy 
was  it  for  Ireland,  and  the  empire,  that  Lord  Charlemont 
and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  his  wise  and  mode- 
rate principles,  had  sway  enough  to  prevent  the  seeds  of 
anarchy  so  plentifully  sown  by  indiscreet  and  impetoous 
partisans,  from  coming  to  maturity.  The  dissolution  of 
the  convention  excited  little  or  no  public  sensation.  To 
above  three-fourths  of  the  population,  namely,  the  catho- 
lic body,  their  proceedings  were  viewed  with  jealousy,  if 
not  with  disappointment  and  disgust;  for  while  their  plan 
of  reform  talked  of  extending  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the 
possession  of  property  in  every  shape,  and  at  the  same 
time,  to  perpetuate  exclusion  from  that  suffrage  to*  their 
catholic  countrymen,  was  a  strage  contradiction :  and 
thus,  while  they  professed  to  erect  a  teniple  of  general 
freedom  for  the  people,  three-fourths  of  that  people  were 
•to  be  precluded  from  entering  even  the  vestibule.    The 
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cordiality  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between 
Lord  Charlemont  and  Lord  Northingtotii  had  considerably 
cooled.  ,Tbe  introduction  of  John  Scott  (afterwards 
Earl  of  ClonmelI)y  and  John  Fitzgibbon  (afterwards  Eaii 
of  Clare)  to  power,  had  alienated  his  lordship  from  the 
viceroy,  whomi  on  the  other  hand,  the  convention  had 
alienated  from  Lord  Charlemont|  who  had  continued  his 
^sttttidances  at  the  viceroy's  levee,  after  the  convention 
was  dissolved ;  but  hi3  visits  were  received  with  such  cold 
civility,  that  he  now  declined  them  entirely.  He  had 
done  the  state  important  services  in  that  very  convention^ 
and  gratitude,  rather  than  frowns  and  coldness,  was  the 
due  meed  of  himself  and  many  of  his  friends,  who  acted 
with  him,  and  now  shared  in  the  same  unworthy  treat* 
ment. 

The  coalition  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North 
were  soon  removed  from  their  places,  and  Lord  Northing* 
Ion  of  course  from  the  government  of  Ireland,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

Early  in  ]786,  Lord  Cbarlemont  was  elected  president  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  incorporated  under  the  auspicei 
of  his  majesty,  and  tp  which  such  a  president  was  both  an 
honour  and  an  ornament,  as  well  as  an  able  and  active 
promoter  of  its  laudable  purposes,  which  embraced  the 
three  compartments  of  science,  polite  literature,  and  anti- 
equities.  The  volunteer  army — the  great  objects  of  its  forma- 
tion being  now  accomplished,  began  rapidly  to  diminish 
in  its  numbers.  This  circumstance  was  observed  by  Lord 
Cbarlemont;  but  his  solicitude  and  attention  to  them, 
.suffered  no  abatemept ;  and  in  this  and  the  following  year 
their  reviews  were  continued,  for  he  was  aware  that  if 
he  relinquished  the  command  of  those  bands,  there  were 
not  wanting  some  who  might  seize  on  that  command,  for 
purposes  not  so  patriotic  as  his  own ;  besides  that,  it  was 
more  wise  to  suffer  those  corps  to  fade  away  tacitly  under 
his  calm  and  auspicious  rule,  than  that  they  should  receive 
an  angry  and  ill-timed  mandate  from  the  cas^e,  for  dis- 
persion ;  which,  instead  of  obedience,  might  have  produced 
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a  recal  of  their  old  companions  to  join  their  ranks.  Ht^ 
lordship's  military  attentions  were  now  divided  between 
the  volunteers  of  the  metropolisi  and  those  of  the  north — 
and  the  rest  of  his  time  was  filled  up  by  literary  or  personal 
intercourse  with  his  friends.  The  country,  with  some  few 
slight  exceptions,  was  now  quiet,  and  began  to  manifest 
the  happy  effects  of  its  new-born  liberties  by  rapid  ad- 
vances in  agriculture  and  commerce.  After  the  close  of 
the  session  of  17879  the  Duke  of  Rutland  died,  universally 
lamented,  and  his  remains  were  attended  to  the  sea^side, 
on  their  way  to  England,  with  the  most  honourable  marks 
of  sorrow  and  funereal  respect.  The  Marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham, formerly  Earl  Temple,  returned  once  more  to  Ireland 
as  viceroy,  and  his  administration  for  some  time  moved 
with  unusual  tranquillity.  On  the  l6th  July,  Lord  Char- 
lemont  once  more  reviewed  the.  volunteers  near  Belfast : 
and  at  this  period  the  flames  of  discord  broke  out  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  of  which  his  lordship  was  governor. 
This  feud  originated  in  a  petty  quarrel  between  two  pres- 
by  terians,  ia  which  a  Roman  catholic  espoused  one  of  the 
parties.  This  affray  lighted  up  a  religious  war  through 
the  whole  county.  The  protestant  and  presbyterian  par- 
ties assumed  the  appellation  of  Peep-o'-day  Boys/'— «and 
the  catholics  that  of  ''  Defenders ;"  and  much  blood  was 
spilled.  But  by  the  benign  influence  of  Lord  Charlemont,at 
least  a  temporary  peace  was  restored — but  unfortunately, 
that  peace  was  delusive;  and  the  seeds  of  mutual  hostility 
sown  by  this  quarrel,  afterwards  sprung  forth  with  mis- 
chievous luxuriance. 

In  the  ensuing  session,  the  most  prominent  topic  which 
occupied  the  discussions  of  parliament,  was  the  question 
of  regency,  arising  from  the  unhappy  illness  of  his  ma- 
jesty. The  arduous  debates  which  took  place  on  this 
occasion  in  both  parliaments,  are  now  matter  of  history, 
and  not  necessary  for  detail  here.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
notice,  that  the  two  parliaments  materially  differed  from 
each  othe/.  That  of  England — declared  its  own  power  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  incompetency  of  the  reigning 
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moDarch,  and  to  appoint  any  regent  they  thought  fit,  with- 
out being  limited  by  any  considerations  of  the  hereditary 
rights  of  the  heir  apparent;  but,  as  matter  of  discretion, 
they  voted  the  office  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  with  restricted  authority  :  while  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  asserted  its  own  independence,  and  distinct  power 
of  appointing  a  regent  for  Ireland,  uncontrolled  by  the 
example,  or  the  decisions  of  the  Britith  parliament;  they 
considered  the  right  of  the  heir  apparent  to  represent  his 
royal  father  during  his  incompetency,  as  paramount  to  all 
other  considerations;  and  they  voted  the  regency  of  Ireland 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  full  powers  of  the  crown 
to   which  he  was  the  rightful  heir.      Lord   Cbarlemont 
and  all  his  parliamentary  friends  joined  in  supporting  the 
independence  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland — and  in  voting 
the  regency  unrestricted  to  his  royal  highness.     Their 
object  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  whole  influence  of  the 
viceroy.    An  address  was  moved  to  his  royal  highness,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  by  Mr.  Grattan,  and  in  the  house 
of  lords  by  Lord  Cbarlemont — requesting  him  to  assume 
the  government  of  Ireland,  with  the  style  and  title  of 
Prince  Regent,  and  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  his  majesty, 
to  exercise  all  regal  powers  during  his  majesty's  indispo- 
sition,  and  no  longer;  and  it  was  carried.     With  this  ad- 
dress both  houses  waited  on  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  request 
its  transmission  to  £ngland.     But  his  excellency  refused 
the  transmission,  as  inconsistent  with  bis  ofiicial  oath.    A 
vote  of  censure  upon  this  conduct  of  the  viceroy,  passed 
both  houses ;  and  the  lords  delegated  two  of  their  mem- 
bers, the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  Lord  Cbarlemont;  and  the 
commons,  four,  Mr.  John  O'Neal,  Mr.Connoly,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Ponsonby,  and  Mr.  James  Stewart,  to  wait  on  his 
royal  highness  with  the  address ;  and  they  proceeded  forth- 
with to  London.     But  the  happy  restoration  of  his  ma- 
jesty's health,  terminated  all  further  proceedings  respect- 
ing the  regency  in  both  kingdoms.    The  delegates,  how- 
ever, were  received  by  his  royal  highness  with  the  most 
courteous  expressions  of  the  high  sense  he  felt  of  the 
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Battering  mailLS  of  attachment  shewn  him  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Ireland.  But  this  first  attempt  of  the  Irish  par- 
liament to  exercise  its  new-born  independence,  by  differing 
from  that  of  England,  on  a  point  of  so  much  importancci 
planted  the  first  germ  of  that  jealousy  in  the  British  cabi- 
net, which  determined  them  to  watch  for  the  first  conve- 
nient  opportunity  of  punishing  the  presumption  of  the 
parliament  of  Ireland,  by  extinction :  and  accordingly 
it  afforded  the  great  principle  of  argument  on  which  the 
subsequent  measure  of  legislative  union  was  founded. 

Lord  Buckingham's  resignation  was  a  consequence 
naturally  resulting  from  the  vote  of  censure  on  his  con- 
duct passed  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  yiceroyalty  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
with  Lord  Hobart  for  his  secretary.  Lord  Lifford,  the 
chancellor,  died  about  the  same  period,  and  made  way  for 
the  promotion  of  Mr.  John  Fitzgibbon,  attorney-general, 
to  the  seals.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  Lord  Bucking- 
ham, upon  the  regency  question,  fell  back  quietly  into 
their  old  situations ;  but  several  of  the  mor^prominent 
and  formidable  were  dismissed  from  their  situations,  and 
from  those  with  their  adherents  was  gradually  formed  an 
opposition,  one  of  the  most  formidable  in  point  of  num- 
bers, respectability,  and  talents,  that  had  encountered  the 
administration  of  Ireland  for  many  years.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a  Whig  Club,  adopted  the  blue  and  buff 
uniform,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  the  Whig  Club  in 
England.  In  the  formation  of  this  club.  Lord  Charle- 
mont  was  prominently  active,  and  also  in  the  formation  o^ 
a  similar  club  at  Belfast,  where  his  esteemed  friend  Dr. 
Halliday,  a  whig  of  the  old  constitutional  school,  warmly 
co-operated  in  his  views.  But  this  was  a  measure  by  no 
means  satisfactory  to  the  ministerial  party,  some  of  whom 
scrupled  not  to  impqte  to  both,  principles  of  anarchy. 
But  such  imputations  were  disregarded  as  the  ebullitions 
of  political  rancour,  which  had  been  sustained  from  time 
immemorial  by  similar  associations  of  talent  and  patriotism, 
acting  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  protect  the  purity  of  the 
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constittttion.  from  miDisienal  encroachment.  By  the  mem- 
bers of  the  new  Whig  Club  were  propoaed,  and  maintained 
with  firmness,  and  eloquencei  a  place  bill,  a  pension  billy  a 
iiesponsibility  billy  a  bill  to  prevent  revenue  officers  from  vot- 
ing at  elections ;  similar  to  thosp  bills  which  had  long  beea 
the  law  of  England.  Session  after  session  were  those  bills 
resisted  with  effect  by  ihe  administration  and  iu  adber.ent9» 
but  perseverance  at  length  ^procured  their  adoption.  Lord 
Charlemont  attended  all  the  arduous  debates  of  that  day^ 
and  spent  more  of  his  time  in  the  commons  than  in  the 
lords,  where  Lord  Fitzgibbon  began  to  ruJe  with  almost 
unlimited  sway.  A  principal  ground  of  attack  on  minis- 
ters in  the  house  of  commons,  waa  the  creation  of  fourteen 
new  places  for  members  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  an  unconstitutional  influence  in  that  house, 
and  conferring  the  honours  of  the  peerage  for  money, 
which  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of  seats  in  the  lower 
house,  for  the  like  unconstitutional  purpose.  This  most 
crimifnating  charge  was  but  feebly  resisted  by  the  minis- 
terial party,  who  were  content  to  vindicate  themselves  by 
recrimination  on  their  opponents,  that  similar  practices 
bad  taken  place  during  Lord  NortbingtonV  administration, 
which  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  present  opposi- 
tion had  advised'^nd  supported.  The  fact,  however,  serves 
to  shew  the  system  of  expedients  by  which  the  ministers 
of  the  day  were  constrained  to  support  their  influence  in 
parliament;  but  while  the  honours  of  the  peerage  were 
thus  carried  to  market,  and  sold  to  the  best  bidder,  who 
would  only  pledge  his  support  to  ministers,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  nobleman  who  had 
always  proudly  maintained  the  dignity  of  his  own  here- 
ditary rank,  the  independence  of  his  principles,  and  the 
attachment  of  his  country.  Lord  Charlemont,  whose  an- 
cestors, for  more  than  a  century,  had  held  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  county  of  Armagh,  had  now  joined  with  him  in 
that  office,  Lord  Gosfort,  and  this  without  any  previous 
intimation,  or  any  moiive  assigned :  for  the  first  intimation 
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to  his  lofdsbip  of  the  circumstance,  was  from  a  friend  wiia 
had  accidcD tally  read  the  appointment  in  the  Dublin  Oa* 
Kette.  His  lordship  wrote  immediately  to  the  secretary  of 
the  viceroy,  and  gave  in  his  resignation.  This  measure 
served  to  mark  the  feeling  entertained  at  the  castle  of 
Lord  Charlemont's  political  conduct ;  but  with  his  coun* 
try  it  served  to  exalt  still  higher,  the  man  whom  ministers 
meant  to  degrade.  A  meeting  of  the  freeholders  of 
Armagh  assembled,  who  voted  to  his  lordship  a  most 
affectionate  address,  in  which  they  marked  the  indigna^ 
tion  which  they  felt  fur  the  indignity  offered  him,  and  this 
address  was  signed  by  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-three  of  the  most  respectable  names. 

The  alarming  progress  of  the  French  revolution,  which, 
after  overturning  the  monarchy  in  France,  menaced  the 
political  systems  of  all  Europe,  had  also  its  influence  upon 
the  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, in  relation  thereto.  The  French  revolution  at  its 
outset  had  the  approbation  and  good  wishes  of  many  of  the 
most  loyal  men  in  both  countries,  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  revolutionists,  and  the  discussions  which  took  place  in 
France,  were  read  with  avidity  by  all  classes  of  people  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  His  majesty's  ministers  foresaw 
that  from  the  state  of  things  between  the  revolutionists  of 
France  and  the  continental  powers,  England  might  ulti« 
mately  be  involved  in  a  war,  if  not  on  her  own  account, 
yet  in  support  of  some  of  her  allies:  and  therefore  the 
good  policy  of  conciliating  all  feelings  of  popular  dis- 
content at  home  must  be  obvious,  on  the  approach  of  a 
crisis  when  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  empire  might 
become  necessary  to  her  own  security.  To  secure  the 
affections  of  the  catholic  population  in  Ireland,  forming 
four-fifths  of  the  whole,  was  a  leading  object.  The  first 
germ  of  this  policy  began  with  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
British  parliament  by  Sir  John  Mitford,  afterwards  Lord 
Kedesdale ;  and  another  was  introduced  into  the  Irish 
house  of  commons,  by  Sir  Hercules  Langrishe,  a  commis- 
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%\otier  of  revenue,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Hobart,  secretary 
to  the  viceroy,  which  proposed  admitting  the  catholics  to 
the  profession  of  the  law ;  permitting  their  intermarriage 
with  protestants  ;  removing  the  restrictions  on  their  edu- 
cation,  and  the  limitations  on  the  number  of  their  appren- 
tices  in  arts  and  manufactures.  On  the  eligibility  of  this 
measure,  the  members  of  the  opposition  were  much  divided. 
Lord  Charlemont  had  all  along  strong  prejudices  against 
any  sudden  relaxation  of  the  penal  statutes ; — such  was  the 
force  of  early  habits.  The  bill,  however,  beside  the  sup- 
port of  that  side* of  the  house  where  it  originated,  had  also 
that  of  many  distinguished  members  of  the  opposition, 
and  it  finally  passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  18th  February,  179^,  a  petition  was  presented 
from  the  catholics  by  Mr.  Egan,  an  opposition  member, 
praying  their  restoration  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  it 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table;  but  on  the  Monday,  Mr. 
Latouche^  an  eminent  -banker,  and  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  and  character,  moved  that  this  petition  be  re- 
jected. This  motion  was  without  any  previous  notice  to 
the  house,  but  it  produced  a  long  and  most  interesting 
debate,  embracing  the  whole  subject  of  the  catholic  cause, 
and  though  this  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two 
hundred  and  eight  to  twenty-three,  and  seemingly  extin- 
guished for  ever  all  hopes  of  the  catholics  on  this  ground, 
yet  this  discussion  procured  to  them  many  new  friends, 
who  were  before  their  opponents.  They  persevered,  calmly 
but  firmly,  in  their  objects.  They  took  measures  to  vin- 
dicate their  character  as  a  religious  sect,  by  solemnly 
abjuring  the  obnoxious  tenets  attributed  to  them  by  their 
enemies;  and  refuting  the  imputations  cast  on  their  reli- 
gious and  political  principles.  And  so  rapid  was  the  march 
of  relaxation  in  their  favour,  that  the  very  next  session 
of  parliament  was  opened  by  the  lord-lieutenant  with  a 
speech  from  the  throne,  recommending  to  the  considera- 
tion of  both  houses  the  situation  of  the  catholics ;  and  a 
bill,  granting  to  them  the  elective  franchise,  and  many 
other  indulgences  more  than  they  asked  or  expected, 
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finally  passedinto  law,  moch  to  the  chagrin  of  maDy  of 
those  former  opponents  who  had  been  arrayed  against  it 
under  the  ministerial  standard,  and  were  now  obliged  to 
suppoi't  it  under  the  like  authority.  Even  io  the  house 
of  lords,  Chancellor  Clare,  who  had  been  always  the 
opponent  of  concession,  and  though  on.  this  occasion  ha 
vehemently  marked  his  own  hostility  to  the  measure,  yel 
he  deprecated  discussion,  and  voted  in  its  support*.  Lord 
Charlemont,  who«e  prejudices  were,  unshaken,  not  only 
voted,  but  entered  his  protest  against  it.  The  fact  was» 
the  British  government  felt  that  the  cdnciliation  of  so 
numerous  a  portion  of  the  Irish  people  was  of  more  press- 
ing importance  at  such  a  crisis,  than  to  indulge  and  saoo- 
tion  any  longer,  the  antipathies  and  prejudices  of  the  ruling 
sect.  And  the  catholics  retired  from  the  doors  of  parlia- 
ment, under  a  full  convictioui  that  they  owed  gratitude 
for  this  boon,  more  to  the  kindness  of  his  majesty  and  the 
British  government,  than  to  the  liberality  of  that  parlia- 
ment, who,  but  the  year  before,  had  rejected  their  humble 
petition  with  contumely  and  reproach* 

In  the  following  year,  1794,  Lord  Charlemont  sustained 
a  domestic  calamity  in  the  loss  of  his  second  son,  James 
Canlfield,  a  promising  youth  of  seventeen. 
•  .  In  the  parliament  this  year,  almost  the  only  circum- 
stance worth  notice  that  occurred,  was  the  introduction  of 
a  bill,  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Ponsooby,  on  the  4th  of  March^  to 
improve  the  representation  of  the  people  in  parliament,  the 
second  reading  of  which  he  moved  for  the  next  day.  This 
was  warmly  opposed  by  ministers,  who  moved  an  amend- 
ment for  postponing  the  second  reading  to  the  2nd  of 
August.  The  question,  however,  was  debated  with  great 
ability ;  parliamentary  reform  bad  long  been  the  cry  of  the 
north  of  Ireland ;  Lord  Charlemont  himself  was  a  warm 
friend  to  moderate  reform,  but  he  was  extremely  averse  to 
ibe  principles  of  refarm  for  which  the  political  societies  of 
Belfast,  echoed  by  those  of  Dublin,  now  began  to  clamour, 
namely,  universal  suffrage  and  annual  parliaments.  The 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  was  to  effect  that  mea« 
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rare  of  moderate  reform  which  the  impairtial  of  all  parties 
admitted  to  be  necessary.  But  the  government,  on  this 
occasion,  opposed'  the  measure,  on  the  gronnd  that  it 
would  look  Jike  a  concession  to  the  seditions  clamoai^» 
then  prevaledt,  and  Mr.  Grattab;  who  supported  this  bill, 
deprecated,  with  great  eloquence,  the  system  of  reform 
proposed  by  the  United  Irishmen  of  Belfa»tand  Dublin^  aa 
leading  to  the  subversion  of  all  liberty,  property,  and 
gdveroment.  But  Mr.  Ponsonby's  motion  was  superseded 
by  the  amendment,  and  somk  of  the  ministerialists,'  and 
their  partisans  out  of  doors,  did  not  scruple  to  blend  Lord 
Charlemont  and  his  friends  in  common  estimation  with 
the  United  Irishmen,  and  to  impute  to  tbei^  parliamentary 
speeches  part  of  the  growing  sedition  of  the  country,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that -they  oppiosed  the  obnoxions 
measures  of  the  government ;  while,*  on  the  other  hand, 
the  United  Irishmen  publicly  declared^  that  the  speeches 
and  debates  of  the  6ppo8iti6n,  and  all  whom  they  coold 
influence,  were  regarded  by  them  with  indifference :  they, 
in  fact,  regarded  Mr.  Ponsonby's  bill  merely  as  a  t^mpou 
rary  half-measure  to  privilege  their  own  plani ;  and  there* 
fore  they  rejoiced  in  its  failure.  Happy,  perhaps,  wonld 
it  have  been  for  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  had  this  biii 
succeeded;  because  it  wonld  have  amply  satisfied  all  the 
moderate  reformists,  add  if  they  did  not  go  far  enough  td 
meet  the  views  of  others,  it  would  at  least  have  shewn 
that  the  government  and  parliament  were  not  decidedly 
opposed  to  reform  in  all  shapes,  bat  would  have  given  ad 
earnest  of  disposition  to  gratify  the  reasonable  wishes 
of  the  country,  which  might  be  farther  extended'  in  a 
future  session,  add  thus  even  the  most  clantorous  for 
total  reform  would  have  been,  at  least,  divided ;  but  the 
rejection  df  this  moderate  measure  strength^bed  the  cause 
of  the  United  Irishmen,  and  furnished  their  leaders  with 
ah  irrefragible  argument,  that  they  must  never  hence  look 
to  the  government  or  the  parliament  for  any  further 
redress  df  political  grievances,  but  seek  it  from  their  own 
numbers  and  revolutionary  movements.    An  awful  crisis 
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was  fast  approaching,  which  was  greatly  accelerated  bjr 
the  traitorous  obstinacy  of  govemment  in  resisting  att 
measures  of  conciliation  towards  popular  feelings.  The 
old  system  of  sectanous  divisipn  had  long  subsided,  and 
the  two  great  bodies  of  dissenters,  the  presbyterians  and 
catholics,  long  hostile  to  each  other  from  religious  pre- 
judices, were  now  become  firm  allies  in  political  interest. 
The  former,  in  the  north,  avowed  themselves  the  devoted 
friends  of  total  emancipation  to  the  catholics ;  and  the 
latter,  in  the  south,  east,  and  west,  pledged  themselves  to 
unite  with  the  former  in  their  efforts  for  parliamentary 
reform;  and  never  to  lose  sight  of  those  two  great  objects 
BO  indispensable  to  their  mutual  views  for  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  of  the  country.  Indeed  every  sympton  of  reli- 
gious antipathy  had  been  rapidly  subsiding  in  the  country 
from  1782;  which  circumstance  was  viewed  with  alarm 
by  the  old  partisans  of  division;  and  an  attempt  made  in 
the  north  to  revive  the  system.  An  opportunity  was 
offered  by  the  revival  of  un  old  religious  quarrel,  which  has 
been  before-mentioned,  and  which  was  then  calmed  by  the 
influence  of  Charlemont.  It  recommenced  in  a  desperate 
cudgel  .fight,  between  some  catholic  peasants  and  weavers 
and  some  protestants  and  dissenters  of  the  same  class,  at  a 
funeral ;  and  so  far  from  being  put  down  by  the  inter- 
ference and  authority  of  the  magistrates,  there  was  strong 
grounds  to  believe  it  was  rather  fomented  by  many  of 
\  them.  Numerous  and  desperate  pitched  battles  were 
fought.  The  protestant  party,  under  the  assumed  appel- 
lation of  Peep<o'-day  Boys,  attacked  the  houses  of  the 
catholics  at  night,  broke  open  their  doors,  destroyed  their 
looms  and  little  furniture,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
daughters.  The  catholics  armed  for  their  defence  under 
the  name  of  Defenders ;  and,  the  former  party  being  ulti- 
mately victorious,  commenced  this  short  system  of  expul- 
sion to -their  antagonists.  A  placard  was  affixed  in  the 
night  on  the  door  of  the  catholic,  in  these  words, — *'  To 
hell,  or  Connaughtj  in  three  days."  And,  if  he  failed  to 
obey  this  manifesto,  his  house  was  pulled  down,  his  pro* 
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perty  destroyed,  his  looms  and  farniture  barnt,  and  his^ 
family  fled  by  the  light  of  the  flames  to  seek  some  other 
asylum  until  they  could  escape  from  the  province.    The 
unfortunate  fugitives^  with   their   half  naked   wives   and\ 
children,  explored  their  way  to  Connaught  and  Munster, 
the  catholic  provinces;  and,  as  they  begged  their  sus- 
tenance on  the  journey,  told  their  tales  of  woe,  exciting  \ 
the  sympathy  and  resentnfent  of  their  catholic  brethren. 
This  migration  to  the  west  and  south,  received  a  new  con- 
struction from  the  protestant  magistrates  and  gentry  of  I 
those  provinces,  namely  that  the  popish  defenders  of  the 
north  were  marching  to  cut  their  throats;  and  immedi- 
ately the  houses  of  the  catholic  peasantry  were  searched  \ 
for  arms,  and  their  pitchforks,  scythes,  reaping  hooks, 
and  other  manual  instruments  of  husbandry  taken  away, . 
as  weapons  of  massacre.    Such  a  severity/ wholly  unpro-  - 
voked  by  any  symptom  of  disloyalty  or  tumult;  and  from 
their  protestant  landlords,  magistrates,  and  neighbours, 
naturally  produced  alarm  amongst  those  poor  ignorant 
persons,  and  roused  them  to  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
northern  defenders,  hundreds  of  whom  daily  attested  to . 
them  the  cruelties  they  had  experienced  previous  to  their  ' 
expulsion  from  their  native  homes ;  and  hence  the  source 
of  defenderism,  nightly  meetings,  secret  oaths,  plunder  for  » 
arms,  and  seditious  conspiracies,  which,  in  succession,  I 
every  where  began   to  infest  the  whole  country;   and 
which  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  severe  laws,  domi-  \ 
ciliary  visits,  military  executions,  and  arbitrary  transpor- 
tations, without  the  semblance  of  law,  or  form  of  trial, 
carried  on  at  midnight,  by  the  magistrates  of  the  country,  j 
aided  by  parties  of  horse  and  foot. 

These  transactions  were  detailed  with  the  most  aggra- 
vating comments. 

The  combustibles  already  collected  in  the  country  from 
the  details  of  the  French  revolution  and  French  victories; 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  corresponding  society  in 
England ;  and  from  the  wide  and  gratuitous  distribution 
of  Tom  Paine's  Rights  of  Man,  to  the  number  of  some 
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hundred  tbousaods,  caught  fire  from  n^w  inflaamiajkory 

^  sources.  The  old  volunteer  army  had  long  fallen  to  decay. 
In  the  northi  Lord  Charlempnt,  whose  voice  had  so  long 
operated  as  a  pacific  charm,  had  iiow  lost  all  influence. 

\  .In  the  metropolis,  and  various,  parts,  of  the  country,  a  £tm 
detached*  armed  companies  associated  under  the  appella- 
tion of  volunteers,  under  the  direction  of  some  of  the  most 

I  democratical  leaders  of  the  old  corps,  and  especially  James 
Napper  Tan^ ;  who  then  occupied  his  Sundays  in  ma* 
noeuvering  those  brigades  in  the  fields  round  the  metro* 
polls.    They  wore  uniforms  quite  different  from  those  of 

I  the  king's  troops ;  and  some  of  the  corps  adopted  mottoes 
and  emblems  but  too  significant  of  the  political  principles 
.of  the  wearers.  A  militia  law  had  passed  in  the  country ; 
.but  still  the  petty  volunteer  corps  increased  to  such  a 

I  degree  that  they  were  at  length  suppressed  by  a  procla* 
mation  from  the  castle,  and  a  new  corps  were  organised 
.under  the  auspices  of  government,  under  the  appellation 
of  yeomanry;  furnished  indeed  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments by  the  government,  but  clothed  at  their  own  ex- 
'.pense ;  and  to  be  paid  when  called  on  actual  service.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  United  Irishmen  continued  to  ex- 
tend their  influence,  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  ad- 

;  miniater  their  oath ;  while  an  opposite  party  of  politicians, 
.professing  the  most  ard/ent  attachment  to  the  constitution 
.in  church  sad  state,  assembled  in  various  parts  of  the 

^   country,  under  the  denomination  of  Orange  Lodges,  bound 

\  to  each  other  by  solemn  and  mysterious  paths.    And  the 
.mutual  antipathy  of  both  daily  increased. 

During  this  state  of  things,  an.  important  incKease  yfSB 
given  to  the  British  cabinet,  from  whose  consultations  it 
was  determined  that  some  immediate  measures  should  be 
taken  to  calm  the  perturbed  spirits  of  Ireland ;  and  it  was 
finally  resolved  to  send  Earl  Fitswilliam  as  the  harbinger 
,  of  amity  and  peace.    The  arrival  of  that  nobleman  was 
.  hailed  with  general  joy»  as  that  of  a  minister  from  heaven. 
.Mr.  Grattan  and. Mr.  Ponsonby  were  called  to  his  coun- 
cils :  both  had  been  previously  suqimoned  to  England,  in 
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order  for  consultation  with  them  as  to  the  measures  which 
would  be  most  likely  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  their  country ; 
and  on  their  return,  and  previously  to  the  arrival  of  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  it  was  confidently  signified^  that  the  fatal 
abrogation  of  the  remaining  penal  laws  against  thecatho- 
licsy  and  a  moderate  reform  in  parliament,  should  be 
adopted ;— measures  which  would  at  once  have  s>lenced  all 
clamour  and  calmed  every  discontent.  Upon  the  first 
meeting,  of  parliament,  Mr.  Grattan,  in  his  place,  an- 
nounced the  objects  of  Lord  Fitz William's  mission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  moved  an  address  to  the  lord'-lieutenant, 
and  obtained  from  parliament,  as  a  proof  of  national  gra- 
titude, a  vote  of  three  millions  in  support  of  the  war  against 
France. 

Several  members,  and  especially  Sir  Lawrence  Parsons, 
decidedly  i^ejected  to  the  precipitancy  with  which  the 
house  was  about  to  pass  this  measure,  and  advised  them 
to  defer  the  gift  until  they  were  sure  of  the  boon  for 
which  it  was  given ;  but  his  objections  were  treated  as 
illiberally  suspicious,  and  were  borne  down  by  the  popu- 
larity bf  the  new  chief  governor,  and  the  implicit  reliance 
placed  in  the  sincerity  of  the  British  cabinet.  The  vote 
therefore  passed;  but  before  it  had  finally  proceeded 
through  both  houses,  a  rumour  prevailed  that  Earl  Fitz- 
william  was  to  be  recalled,  for  that  he  had  greatly  exceeded 
his  instructions  in  the  pledges  held  out- to*  the  Irish  parlia- 
ment; ahd  this  rumour  was  very  speedily  verified  by  the 
publication  of  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  between 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Carlisle ;  and  he  was  actually 
recalled.  The  joy  of  the  country  was  suddenly  changed 
to  astonishment  and  despondency.  The  day  of  his  depar- 
ture was  a  day  of  sorrow  in  the  metropolis ;  and  his  pro- 
gress to  the  water  side  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  funereal 
procession.  Lord  Camden  came  as  his  successor,  with 
Mr.  Pelbam  as  secretary,  to  perform  the  ungracious  office 
of  refusing  all  the  measures  held  out  for  his  predecessor. 
He  was  greeted  by  the  populace  with  marked  indignatioff. 
Mr.  Grattan  now,  with  his  friends;  returned  to  the  ranks 
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of  opposition,  brought  forward  his  bill  for  the  total  eman- 
cipation of  the  catholics.  It  was  indignantly  and  de- 
cidedly resisted  by  Mr.  Pelham,  who  declared  that  con- 
cession to  the  catholics^  which  had  already  gone  to  the 
utmost  lengthy  consistent  with  safety  to  a  protestaut  state, 
mast  stop  somewhere;  and  here  he  would  plant  his  foot, 
and  resist  its  further  progress.  An  arduous  debate  ensued, 
which  was  continued  till  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
ended  in  the  loss  of  the  bill. 

This  event  was  a  decisive  specimen  of  total  departure 
from  the  conciliatory  system  of  which  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
came  as  the  harbinger ;  it  confirmed,  at  once,  the  influence 
of  the  United  Irishmen  over  the  great  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  it  gave  new  force  to  the  machinations  of  the  sedi- 
tious ;  and  accelerated  the  revolutionary  burst,  long  ap- 
prehended from  the  combustibles  for  years  in  preparation. 
From  that  day  forth,  all  the  machinery  of  sedition  was 
set  in  motion  on  the  one  hand ;  opposed  on  the  other,  by 
severe  laws  and  arbitrary  measures  of  coercion,  which, 
instead  of  suppressing,  served  but  to  feed  the  flame.  The 
government  could  not  be  blind  to  the  volcanic  symptoms 
perceivable  on  all  sides ;  but  could  never  come  to  a  full 
discovery  of  the  whole  plot,  until,  by  mere  accident,  on 
the  very  eve  of  explosion,  a  chief  conspirator  was  induced 
to  betray  his  associates.  In  consequence  of  which  they 
were  seized  in  full  council,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  metro- 
polis, within  a  day  or  two  of  the  intended  general  insur- 
rection throughout  the  whole  country ;  but  although  this 
seizure  of  the  chiefs  defeated  the  plan  of  an  immediate 
and  general  explosion,  it  accelerated  a  partial  rebellion, 
which  instantly  broke  out,  and  raged  for  nearly  three 
months  with  incessant  and  sanguinary  fury.  A  few  of  the 
chief  conspirators  in  custody  were  executed;  and  the  rest, 
seeing  their  grand  scheme  utterly  defeated,  purchased  their 
lives  by  a  full  discovery  of  their  whole  plan,  force,  and 
preparations,  to  a  secret  committee  of  parliament,  whicby 
in  point  of  extent,  surpassed  all  previous  conception,  and 
astonished  both  the  government  and  senate.  The  rebellioa 
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was  stili  going  on  io  various  counties.  Mrr^Pelham  retired 
to  England,  leaving  Lord  Castlereagh  at  first  as  his  tem- 
porary substitute  ;  but  shortly  after  that  young  nobleman 
avowed  himself  as  his  successor  in  the  secretAryship  to  his 
maternal  uncle,  Lord  Camden.  The  flames  of  civil  war 
raged  every  where  unabated  ;  and,  finally.  Lord  Camden 
was  recalled,  and  a  military  chief  governor,  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  sent  in  his  stead.  .  The  rebel  armies  being  at  last 
disconcerted,  Lord  Cornwallis,  as  the  best  mode  to  stem 
the  further  effusion  of  blood,  loyal  as  well  as  rebellious, 
proclaimed  an  amnesty  and  full  pardon  to  all  the  rebels 
who  should  within  a  month  lay  down  their  arms,  swear 
allegiance,  and  return  to  their  homes.  \  This  had  the  im- 
mediate efiect  of  terminating  the  conflict;  but  not  the 
private  vengeance  of  the  victorious  loyalists,  still  smarting 
under  their  calamities  and  the  slaughter  of  their  friends. 
But  Lord  Cornwallis,  thechief  object  of  whose  mission  was 
the  restoration  of  peace,  and  the  re-establishment  of  law 
and  justice,  announced  his  determination  of  punishing 
with  equal  severity  the  aggressions  of  parties  on  all  sides; 
and  strictly  denounced  ail  emblems  and  ensigns  of  party 
principles,  as  calculated  only  to  excite  new  hostilities  and 
perpetuate  mutual  vengeance. 

The  French  government,  desirous  of  aiding  the  insur- 
gents, had  dispatched  an  expedition,  consisting  of  a  ship 
of  the  line  and  seven  frigates,  with  a  body  of  troops 
officered  in  a  great  degree  by  Irishmen,  toeflect  a  landing 
in  Ireland.  Of  this  number  only  seven  hundred  men,  un- 
der the  command  of  General  Humbert,  landed  at  Killala, 
where,  by  arraying  in  French  uniforms  and  arms  great 
numbers  of  the  rebellious  peasantry,  and  propagating  ex- 
aggerated statements  of  their  real  force,  they  threw  the 
country  into  much  alarm  for  about  three  weeks.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  however,  marched  against  them,  collecting  in 
bis  way  such  troops  as  could  be  spared  from  garrisons,  to 
the  amount  of  fifteen  thousand  men;  and  general  Hum* 
bert,  and  his  whole  force,  after  a  short  action,  surrendered 
prisoners  of  war.     On  another  part  of  the  coast,  namely, 
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Rutland^  in  the'  county  of  Siigo,  the  tioted  James  Napper 
Tandy,  as*  a  French  general  of  diTiBion,  landed  with  a  few 
jrartisans^  to  ascertain  the  probabilities  oTsupport  from  tbt 
population  of  that  part  of  the  country ;  but  quickly  rc^ 
embarked  to  join  'some  of  his  dispersed  squadrons^  and 
was  afterwards  seized  in  neutral  territory  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Ireland.  'Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tbne,  an  Irish  barrister, 
was  foand  as  a  French  officer  on  board  another  ship  of 
the  squadron  taken  by  some  of  the  British  fleet,  and  sen- 
tenced to  deathby  a  court-martial  in  Dublin,  but  destroyed 
himself.  > 

'  During  the  whole  rebellion  the  parliament  continued 
sitting;  and,  on  its  prorogation,  received  the  thanks  of 
General  Cornwallis  in  his  speech  from  the  throne. 
"  Internal  peace  being  now  restored,  the  country,  though 
smarting  under  the  wounds  of  civil  war,  was  permitted 
to  take  some  repose ;  from  which,  however,  it  was  soon 
roused  by  the  alarming  rumour  of  an  intended  proposi- 
tion for  a  legislative  union  with  England.  This  rumour 
was  soon  verified  by  the  avowal  of  governments'  This 
excited  new  irritation,  even  amongst  the  warmest  friends 
of  the  castle ;  and  was  attacked  in  limine,  as  a  measure  of 
the  grossest  ingratitude  and  treachery,  en  the  part  of  the 
British  cabinet.  The  question  was  discussed  by  anticipa- 
tion in  a  war  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers,  popular  mee^ 
ings,  speeches,  and  resolutions.  LordComwallis  actually 
made  a  summer  circuit  to  the  southward,  to  collect  the 
sentiments  of  the  country  upon  the  subject,  and  stimulate 
the  local  influence  of  the  friends  of  government  in  sup- 
port of  the  measure.  It  would  exceed  our  limits  to  detail 
the  variety  of  pretences  artfully  insinuated  to  render  the 
^  attempt  palateable  to  the  different  quarters,  parties,  and 
'  classes  in  the  country.  The  incompetence  of  an  Irish 
parliament  to  maintain  peace  and  contentment  *in  the 
country,  and  the  great  advantage  to  Ireland  of  a  perfect 
identification  with  England  in  all  the  blessings' of  cem- 
merce,  constitution,  power,  and  prosperity,  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  proposal.    The  consequent  prosperity  of 
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ftgriculture,  mana£EK:ture8y  and  commerce,  came  pext;  and 
^hile  the  metropolis  was  to  be  the  emporium  of  British 
intercoursey  every  other  outport  was  flattered  with  the  pros* 
pect  of  floarishing  on  the  decay  of  maritime  commerce 
in  the  metropolis.     The  catholic  body  were  told   that 
their  complete  emancipation,  and  admission  to  the  repre- 
sentative frai^bise,  which  they  must  never  hope  to  attain 
from  an  Irish  parliament,  would  ipnmediately  follow  the 
establishment  .of  an  union ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
enemies  of  the  catholics  were  told  that  an  union  was  t|ie 
only  .measure  by  which  the  catholics  could  be  prevented 
from  forcing  their  way  into  parliament,  and  effecting  the 
subversion  of  church  and  state.    The  timid  were  told  that 
union  was  the  only  resource  left  to  terminate  the  struggles 
of  hostile  parties,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  civil  war; 
and  the  bold  and  adventurous,  who  stickled  for  their  inde- 
pendent parliament  in  Ireland,  as  the  great  lottery  for 
promotions  to  place,  power,  and  influence,  were  told  that 
union  was  the  rapid  road  to  those  advantages,  as  it  would 
throw  open  to.  them  and  their  families  a  participation  in 
all  the  blessings  of  patronage,  over  the  extensive  range  of 
imperial  dominion*   British  manufacturers  with  enormous 
capitals,  tempted  by  the  security  of  consolidated  govern-    v 
ments,  were  to  croud  into  Ireland,  enrich  the  country, 
give  employment  and  civilization  to  her  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  rival  their  native  England  in  commerce  with 
the  world. 

Parliament  at  length  met.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
in  the  vi,ceroy's  speecl^;  and,  notwithstanding  the  general 
irritation  excited  out  of  doors,  and  the  vengeful  clamour 
of  some  partisans  in  the  senate,  the  then  youthful  states- 
man. Lord  Castlereagh,  brought  forward  the  proposition 
for  consideration  in  the,hous,e  of  commons.  His  lordship^ 
in  the  course  of  his  speeo^,  did  not  confine  himself  to  a 
statement  of  the  advantages  political,  commercial,  and 
social,  likely  to  follow  to  his  country  from  aii  identification 
with  England,  but  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  fond 
dreams   of  a  distinct  and  independent  parliament,   and 
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Iciogdonii  so  long  cherished  by  the  patriots  of  ITdS,  as.  the 
proud  triumph  of  their  struggles,  and  the  peaceful  achieve- 
ment  of  their  volunteer  army,  was  in  fact  but  a  mere  airy 
delusion,  a  perfect  anomaly  in  the  imperial  government  of 
two  distinct  islands  conjoined  under  the  same  crown,  and 
containing  in  its  own  womb  the  embryo  of  perpetual  con* 
flict  and  ultimate  separation,  as  was  clearly  proved  by  the 
result  of  the  regency  question  some  few  years  before, 
when  the  parliament  of  Ireland  were  totally  at  variance 
upon  a  vital  question  with  that  of  England ;  and  might  on 
the  recurrence  of  a  similar  occasion,  assert  its  independent 
right  of  differing  in  the  choice  of  the  person,  as  welJ  as 
the  power  to  be  given,  to  a  regent  representative  of  the 
crown. 

The  debate  was  arduous,  and  continued  till  ten  next 
morning;  but,  upon  the  division  which  took  place,  the 
numbers  were  so  nearly  equal  that  the  proposition  was 
carried  only  by  the  majority  of  a  single  vote.  The  debate 
was  renewed  on  the  report  of  the  address  the  next  even* 
ing,  and  the  minister  was  left  in  a  minority, — one  hundred 
and  six  to  one  •hundred.  Upon  the  first  debate  in  the 
house  of  lords,  forty-six^  voted  for  entertaining  the  mea- 
sure, and  only  nineteen  against  it.  The  country  triumphed 
in  this  defeat  as  a  complete  and  final  victory;  but  the 
triumph  was  but  temporary.  Before  the  next  session 
the  treasury  wrought  miracles,  and  the  measure  was 
carried. 

But,  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  those  splendid  pre- 
dictions of  national  happiness  and  prosperity  so  speciously 
held  out  as  the  certain  consequences  of  the  union,  the 
experience  of  the  first  twenty  years  has  proved  it  com* 
mensurate  to  the  popularity  of  the  noble  viscount,  who 
had  the  proud  honour  of  proposing  the  measure,  and  con* 
ducting  it  to  success.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  to  con- 
/   template  a  strange  coincidence  in  their  national  fortunes 
I    under  the  auspicious  influence  of  the  Stezvaris,     For  their 
,'    loyalty  to  the  last  British  monarch  of  that  name,  three- 
fourths  of  them  suffered  near  a  century  of  confiscation, 
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proscription,  disfranchisemeut,  degradation,  and  vassalage; 
"wbile  the  otb>r  fourth  secured  to  themselves  the  extensive  I 
monopoly  of  parliamentary  power,  office,  and  emolument  ' 
in  church  and  state,  for  their  valorous  attachment  to  the 
house  of  Brunswick.    By  the  instrumentality  of  another   i 
scion,  of  the  noble^  though  not  royal  house  of  Stewart^   i 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  Irish  parliament  itself  was 
extinguished,  for  its  presumptuous  loyalty  and  attachment 
to  an  illustrious  descendant  of  the  same  bouse  of  Brunswick,  I 
heir-apparent  to  these  realms;  and  its  memory  only  pre- 
served  by  a  remnant  of  one  third  of  its  number  trans- 
ported, like  a  condemned  regiment,  to  represent  the  repre*  ) 
sentation  of  Ireland  in  another  country. 

We  now  return  to  Lord  Cbarlemont,  whose  mind  was 
long  tortured  with  sorrow  for  the  unhappy  conflicts  of  his 
country,  and  whose  years  and  ill  health  obliged  him  to 
continue  little  more  than  a  silent  spectator  of  the  mis* 
chief  he  bad  so  long  and  so  zealously  struggled  to  avert* 
Lord  O'Neill,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  many  of  bis  most  valued 
friends,  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  the  government  and 
constitution  of  their  country.  Parliament  had  been  pub- 
licly thanked  by  the  viceroy  for  its  vigilant  and  successful 
aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion;  and,  what  was  now 
to  be  the  remuneration  to  that  parliament,  and  of  the 
brave  loyalists,  who  bad  shed  their  blood  and  suffered  so 
many  calamities  in  defence  of  the  state  ?— ^why,  extinction 
to  the  one ;  and  to  the  other,  abrogation  of  their  rights, 
privileges,  and  independence. 

On  the  first  rumour  of  this  measure,  his  lordship 
waited  on  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  feeling  it  his  duty,  as 
an  hereditary  counsellor  of  the  crown,  stated  his  reasons 
at  length  for  deprecating  most  earnestly  a  project,  which, 
fio  far  from  consolidating  the  strength,  affections,  re* 
fiources,  and  interests  of  both  kingdoms,  would  directly 
contribute  more  than  any  other  to  a  separation  of  two 
countries,  the  perpetual  connection  of  which  was  one  of 
ibe  most  ardent  wishes  of  his  heart.  The  viceroy  politely 
it^\v^  bis  couotel,  and  expressed  bis  coj^fideoce  that  it 
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was  founded  on  the«  best  motives^  but  declined  at  thai 
time  any  explication  on  the  project,  which  soon  became 
unequivocal.  Lord  Charlemont  exulted  in  the  firdt  victory 
Over  the  ministers  in  the  first  session,  although  he  did  not 
rely  on  it  as  quite  decisive;  but  henceforward  his  health 
more  rapidly  declined.  He  was  the  continued  victim  of 
disease;  and  his  valuable  life,  though  obviously  verging 
to  its  close,  was  occupied  to*  the  last  in  efforts  for  his 
country.  Not  quite  eighteen  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  he  had  triumphed  in  establishing  the  constitutional 
independence  of  his  country.  That  independence  which 
he  had  cherished  in  its  cradle,  he  now  feared  be  must 
shortly  follow  to  its  grave,  for  its  existence  hung,  like  his 
own,  by  a  feeble  thread.  His  vital  powers  hourly  decayed. 
His  appetite  ceased;  his  limbs  swelled  ;  and  it  was  evi- 
dent to  his  friends,  whose  visits  he  received  as  long  as  his 
disorder  would  permit,  that  his  dissolution  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. He  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  the 
measure  he  so  much  deprecated;  the  hand  of  death  pre* 
vented  him  that  anguish.  On  the  4th  of  August,  1799i  be 
expired,  at  Giarlemont  House,  Dublin,  in  the  seventieth 
year  oiP  his  age ;  and  his  remains  were  conveyed  to  his 
family  vault,  in  the  ancient  cathedral  of  Armagh. 

Thus  terminated  the  existence  of  one  of  the  best  men 
and  truest  patriots  that  ever  adorned  any  country ;  be- 
queathing to  his  posterity  an  illustrious  example  for  their 
imitation,  and  to  his  native  land  the  memory  of  bis  virtues 
as  an  imperishable  monument. 


SUSANNAH  CENTLIVRE, 

A  DRAMATIC  writer  of  great  and  deserved  celebrity,  is 
asserted  by  some  of  her  biographers  to  have  been  born  in 
Lincolnshire ;  but  it  being  infinitely  more  probable,  from 
the  following  circumstances,  that  she  drew  her  first  breath 
**  in  the  Isle  of  Erin,'*  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  admit- 
ting her  into  this  work. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr.  Freeman,  a  gentleman 
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of  Holbeach,  in  LiDcolnsbire.     Her  father  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  an  estate  of  do  inconsiderable  valae,  but,  being 
a  dissenter,  and  having  discovered  a2ealous  attachoientxo 
the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  was,  at  the  Restoration, 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  Ireland,  and  his  estate  was  con^ 
sequentlj  confiscated.     The  mother  of  our  poetess. was 
daughter  of  Mr.  Markham,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  at  Lyme 
Regis, 'in  Norfolk,  who  b  represented  as  having  encoua* 
tered  similar  misfortunes  with  those  of  Mr.  Freeman,  in 
consequence  of  his  political  principles,  which  were  the 
same  with  those  of  that  gentleman;   and  he  also  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  coantry,  and  seek  shelter'in  the 
western  isle.    She  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  between 
the  years  1667  and  1680;  and,  from  the  above  statement^ 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Ireland  was  the  spot  <of 
her  birth.     It  is  true,  Walter  Harris,*  in  his  edition  of 
Ware,  does  not  claim  her  as  an  Irish  writer,  but,  that  she 
is  fully  entitled  to  be  considered  as  such,  is  as  clear,  as  that 
Congreve,  who  is  claimed  by  Harris,  b  not. 

She  discovered,,  at  an  early  period,  a  propensity  to 
poetry,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  song  before  she  had 
attained  her  seventh  year.  She  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her  father 
before  she  was  three  years  old,  and  her  mother  before  she 
bad  completed  her  twelfth  year.  v 

Having  been  treated  with  a  degree  of  harshness,  by 
those  to  whose  care  she  was  committed,  after  the  death  of 
her  mother,  she  resolved,  whilst  very  young,  to  quit  the 
country,  and  proceed  to  London,  to  seek  her  fortune.  The 
circumstances  of  her  life,  at  this  period,  are  involved  in 
much  obscurity,  and  the  particulars  which  are<  recorded 
feem  somewhat  romantic.  It  is  said,  that  she  attempted 
her  journey  to  the  capital  alone,  and  on  foot,  and,  on  her 
way  thither,  was  met  by  Anthony  Hammond,  Esq.  father 
of  the  author  of  the  Love  Elegies.  This  gentleman,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  was 
struck  with  her  youth  and  beauty,  and  offered  to  take  her 
under  his  protection..    Either  her  distress,  inclination,  or 
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inexperiencei  induced  her  to  comply  with  his  proposal, 
and  she  accompanied  him  to  Cambridge,  where,  haying 
equipped  her  in  boy's  clothes,  he  introduced  her  to  his 
college  intimates  as  a  relation  who  was  come  down  to  see 
the  university,  and  to  pass  some  time  with  him.  Under 
this  disguise,  an  amorous  intercourse  was  carried  on  be- 
tween them  for  some  months,  but,  at  length,  being  pro- 
bably apprehensive  that  the  affair  would  become  known 
in  the  university,  he  persuaded  her  to  go  to  London,  which 
she  agreed  to,  and  he  generously  presented  her  with  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  and  recommended  her,  by 
letter,  to  a  lady  in  town  with  whom  he  was  well  acquaint- 
ed, assuring  her,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  speedily 
follow  her;  this  promise  appears,  however,  not  to  have 
been  performed,  yet,  notwithstanding  her  unfavourable 
introduction  into  life,  she  was  married,  in  her  sixteenth 
year,  to  a  nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  did  not  live 
more  than  a  twelvemonth  after  their  marriage;  but,  she 
possessing  both  wit  and  personal  attractions,  soon  ob- 
tained the  consolation  of  another  husband,  whose  name 
was  Carrol.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  was 
unfortunately  killed  in  a  duel,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  their  marriage,  and  she  became  a  second  time  a 
widow.  She  is  represented  as  having  had  a  sincere  attach- 
ment for  Mr.  Carrol,  and,  consequently,  as  having  felt  his 
loss  as  a  severe  affliction. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  her  life  that  she  presented  her- 
self before  the  public  as  a  dramatic  authoress,  to  which 
she  was,  probably,  in  some  degree  induced  by  the  narrow- 
ness of  her  circumstances.  Some  of  her  earlier  pieces 
were  published  under  the  name  of  Carrol.  Her  first  at- 
tempt was  a  tragedy,  entitled  **  The  Perjured  Husband," 
which  was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  theatre,  in  1700,  and 
published  in  4to.  the  same  year.  In  1703,  she  produced 
a  comedy,  called  "  The  Beau's  Duel ;  or,  a  Soldier  for  the 
Ladies;*'  and  "  Love's  Contrivance,"  which  is  chiefly  a 
translation  from  Moli^re,  and  the  following  year  another 
comedy,  entitled  ''I'he  Stolen  Heiress;  or,  the  Salamanca 
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Doctor  outwitted."  In  1705,  her  comedy  of  "  The 
Gamester^'  was  acted  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which'met 
with  considerable  success,  and  was  afterwards  revived  at 
Drury  Lane.  The  plot  of  this  piece  is  chiefly  borrowed 
from  a  French  comedy,  called  "  Le  Dissipateur ."  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Nicholas  Rowe. 

Her  attachment  to  dramatic  amusements  was  so  great, 
that  she  not  only  distinguished  herself  as  a  writer  for  the 
theatre,  but  also  became  a  performer  in  it,  though  it  is  far 
from  probable  that  she  attained  any  great  celebrity  as  an 
actress,  as  she  appears  never  to  have  played  at  the  theatres 
of  the  metropolis.  But  in  1706,  we  are  told  she  acted 
the  part  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  Lee's  tragedy  of  the 
Rival  Queens,  at  Windsor,  where  the  court  then  was,  and, 
in  this  heroic  character,  she  made  so  powerful  an  impres- 
sion upon  the  heart  of  Mr.  Joseph  Cenllivre  (yeoman  of 
the  mouth)  or  principal  cook  to  Queen  Anne,  that  he  soon 
after  married  her,  and  with  him  she  lived  happily  until  her 
decease.  That  this  marriage  was  the  happiest  of  the  three, 
can  easily  be  accounted  for— the  precarious  subsistence 
dependant  on  dramatic  authorship  is  proverbial. 

The  same  year  in  which  she  entered  into  the  matrimo- 
nial state  with  Mr.  Centlivre,  she  produced  the  comedies 
of  "  The  Basset  Table,"  and  "  Love  at  a  Venture;"  the 
latter  was  acted  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  servants,  at  the 
oew  theatre  at  Bath;  and  in  1708,  her  most  celebrated 
performance,  "  The  Busy  Body,"  was  performed  at  Drury 
Lane  theatre.  It  met  at  first  with  so  unfavourable  a  re- 
ception from  the  players,  that,  for  a  time,  they  even  refused 
to  act  in  it,  and  were  not  prevailed  upon  to  comply,  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  season ;  and  even  then  the  cele- 
brated Wilks  shewed  so  utter  a  contempt  for  the  part  of 
Sir  George  Airy,  as  to  throw  it  down  on  the  stage  at  the 
rehearsal,  with  a  declaration,  "  that  no  audience  would 
endure  such  stuff:"  but  the  piece  was  received  with  the 
greatest  applause  by  the  audience,  and  still  keeps  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.  In  1711,  she  produced,  at  Drury  Lane 
theatre,   ''  Marplot ;    or,    the  Second   Part  of  the  Busy 
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Body."  This  play,  thpug(i,  grpatjy  ioferior  to  the  former, 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  made  the  autlioresB  a  present*of 
forty  guineas.  In  1717»  her  admirable'comedy- (^.••A 
Bold  Stroke  for  a*  Wife/'  iwas  performed  at  Lincoln's. loo 
Fields.  In  this  play  she  was  assisted  by  Mr,  Mottley, 
who  wrote  a  scene  or  two  entirely.  It  was  extremely 
well  received,  although  Mr.  Wilks  very  cavalierly  de» 
clared,  that  "  hot  only  Mrs.  Centlivre's  play  would  be 
damned,  but  she  herself  would  be  damned  for  writing  it." 

The  above  opinions  of  Mr.  Wilks  ought  to  be  regis- 
tered  in  theatrical  annals,  as  hints  to  those  ladies  'and 
gentlemen  of  the  sock  and  buskin,  who  decide'  on  the  merit 
of  an  author  by  the  first  ten  lines  they  may  casually  glance 
upon,  and  whose  judgments  are  formed  from  the  opinions 
of  the  property-man  or  prompter  at  the  rehearsal*. 

In  1714,  her  excellent  play  of  "  The  Wonder,  a  W<^ 
man  keeps  a  Secret!"  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane  theatre; 
it  was  very  successful,  and  Garrick  threw  a  new  lustre  on 
it,  by  reviving  it  with  some  judicious  alterations,  and  by 
his  inimitable  performance  of  Don  Felix.  -  It  has  been 
successively  rendered  popular  by  the  admirable  perform- 
ances of  Mrs.  Jordan,  in  Violante,  and  Eiliston,  in  Doa 
Felix ;  and  still  keeps  possession  of  the  stage. 

Besides  the  dramatic  effusions  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  she  produced  several  others,  the  titles  of  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Biographia  Dramatica. 

She  died  in  Spring  gardens.  Charing  cross,  on  the  1^ 
of  December,  1723,  and  was  buried  a(  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields.    She  possessed  a  considerable  «hare  of  beauty,  was 


*  Since  so  much  has  been  lately  said  relative  to  theatrical  management, 
we  cannot  forbear  hinting,  that  we  conceive  the  theatres  must  have  been 
in6nitely  i>etter  managed  in  those  days  tban  at  present,  as  almost  eveiy 
piece  produced  was  successful;  whereas,  in  the  records  of  both  houses 
of  the  present  day,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  pantomimes)  that  has  kept  possession  of  the  stage;  and  tndy  bis 
jtfaeir  theatric  course  been  characterised  by  a  parodist,  who  said,  ^  Ths 
ftilmne  of,fQ.i9orrow,  succeeds,  onto  the  condemnation  of  to-night." 


*j 
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of  a  friendly  and  benevolent  dispoyitiony  and  in  converaa- 
tion  was  sprightly  and  eaterlaining.  Her  literary  acqui- 
sitions appear  to  have  been  merely  the  result  of  her  own 
application,  and  she  is  supposed  to  have  understood  the 
French,  Dutch,  and  Spanish  languages,  and  to  have  had  . 
some  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  Mrs.  Centlivre  enjoyed, 
for  many  years,  the  intimacy  and  esteem  of  many  of  the 
most  eminent  wits  of  the  time,  particularly  Sir  Richard 
Steele,  Farquhar,  Rowe,  Dr.  Sewell,  and  Eustace  BudgelL 
But  she  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the  displeasure  of 
Mr.  Pope,  who  introduced  her  into  the  Dunciad,  for  hav- 
ing written  a  ballad  against  his  Homer.  In  the  third 
book  are  the  following  lines: — 

"  Lo,  next  two  slip-suod  muses  traipse  along. 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song. 
With  tresses  staring,  from  poeUc  dreams. 
And  neyer  wash'd  but  in  Castalia's  streams : 
Haywood,  Centlivre,  glories  of  their  race/'  Sic.  Ac. 

An  extensive  acquaintance  with  men  and  manners  is 
exhibited  in  her  dramatic  writings,  and  they  are  some- 
times justly  censurable  for  their  licentiousness;  but  she 
unfortunately  flourished  in  a  period  when  it  was  the 
fashion  to  admire  vice  in  any  shape,  alluring  or  not.  Her 
greatest  merit  is  the  incessant  interest  and  bustle  she  has 
contrived  to  keep  up  throughout  the  whole  five  acts  of  her 
most  popular  plays:  the  language  is  spiritless,  and  at 
times  ridiculous:  neither  is  there  a  superabundance  of 
wit  to  be  found  in  any  of  her  productions ;  but  there  is  such 
a  happiness  of  thought,  in  regard  to  plot,  and  so  thorough 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  displayed  throughout  the 
Wonder,  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,  and  Busy  Body,  that 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Beaux  Stratagem)  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  an  equal  to  either  of  them.  Yet  neither 
Farquhar,  Centlivre,  Vanbrugh,  or  Congreve,  were  the 
advocates  of  virtue;  they  have  been  characterised  as 
writers,  who,  though — 

■  "  Heayen  endowed 

To  scourge  bold  Vice  with  Wif  s  resistiess  rod, 
Embrac'd  her  chains,  stood  forth  her  priests  avow'd. 
And  seattar^d  flow'n  in  every  patii  she  trod. 
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Ingiorions  pnise,  though  Judgment's  self  admir'dy 
Those  waotOQ  strains  which  Virtue  Uush'd  to  hear; 
While  pamper'd  passion  from  the  scene  retir*dy 
With  wilder  rage  to  urge  his  fierce  career." 

In  1761,  her  dramatic  works  were  collected  together, 
and  printed  in  three  volumes  12mo.  and  is  at  present  a 
scarce  book.  She  was  also  authoress  of  several  copies  of 
verses  on  divers  subjects  and  occasions,  and  many  inge* 
nious  letters,  entitled,  '^  Letters  of  Wit,  Politics,  and 
Morality,"  which  were  collected  and  published  by  Mr, 
Boyer. 


EDWARD  CHANDLER. 

HThis  pious  and  learned  prelate  was  the  son  of  Samuel 
Chandler,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  by  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth (whose  maiden  name  was  Calvert),  and  was  born  in 
that  city,  but  in  what  year  has  not  been  mentioned,  and 
received  his  academical  education  at   Emanuel  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-five,   he 
became  master  of  arts,  was  ordained  priest,  and  made  chap- 
lain to  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Winchester  in  1693.     He  was 
made  prebendary  of  Pi  pa  Minor,  27th  April,  1697,  and  was 
afterwards  canon  of  Litchfield  and  Worcester.     He  was 
nominated  to  the  bishopric  of  Litchfield  on  the  5th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1717,  and  consecrated  in  the  November  following 
at  Lambeth.   From  which  see  he  was  translated  to  that  of 
Durham,  on  the  5th  of  November,  1730,  and  it  4vas  then 
rumoured,  that  he  gave  the  sum  of  9000/.  for  this  opulent 
see;  but  this  assertion  was  not  credited.    He  enjoyed  this 
bishopric  for  a  period  of  about  twenty  years,  and  died  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1750,  at  his  house  in  Grosvenor  square, 
of  the  stone,  several  large  ones  being  found  in  his  body 
when  opened.     He  was  buried  at  Farnham  Royal,  in  the 
county  of  Bucks.     During  the  time  he  was  bishop  of 
Durham,  he  gave  50/.  towards  augmenting  Monkevear- 
mouth  living;  aUo  the  sum  of  200/.  to  purchase  a  house 
for  the  minister  of  Stockton,  and  2000/.  to  be  laid  out  in 
a  purchase  for  the  benefit  of  clergymen's  widows  in  th« 
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diocese  of  Durham ;  and  it  is  recorded  greatly  to  his  ho- 
nour, that  be  never  sold  any  of  his  patent  offices.    He 
was  a  prelate  of  great  erudition,  and  a  diligent  student; 
and  rendered  himself  highly  and  deservedly  esteemed,  as 
a  zealous  supporter  of  the  church  of  England,  and  perse- 
vering investigator  of  truth.     He  was  author  of  an  8vo« 
Tolume,  which  has  justly  merited  the  encomiums  of  the 
learned,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  any  work, 
containing  altogether,  so  much  learning  and  convincing 
argument  in  so  small  a  space.     It  was  entitled  "  A  .De- 
fence of  Christianity,  from  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, wherein  are  considered  all  the  objections  against 
this  kind  of  Proof  advanced  in  a  late  Discourse  on  the 
Grounds  and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion. — London, 
1725."  It  was  so  popular  a  work  at  the  time  of  its  publica* 
tion,  that  it  compelled  Collins  to  produce,  in  1727,  a  second 
book,  particularly  in   answer  to  Chandler,  who  at  that 
period  held  the  see  of  LitchBeld.  This  was  entitled  "  The 
Scheme  of  Literal  Prophecy  considered,"  and  was  the  oc* 
casion  of  a  second  reply  from  the  learned  bishop,  entitled 
"  A  Vindication  of  the  Defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament;"  this  was  published  in 
1728,  and  in  this  work  with  great  copiousness  and  learn* 
ing,  he  convincingly  vindicates  the  antiquity  and  autho- 
rity of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  the  application  of  the  pro- 
phecies contained  therein  to  the  Messiah,  against   the 
propositions  and   objections  of  Collins,  and  also  fully 
refutes  his  arguments  advanced  against  the  antiquity  and 
universality  of  the  tradition,  and  expectation  among  the 
Jews,  concerning  the  Messiah.     His  other  publications 
were  eight  occasional  sermons ;  the  ^'  Chronological  Dis- 
sertation" prefixed  to  Arnold's  Commentary  on  the  Book 
of  Ecclesiasticus;  and  a  Preface  to  a  posthumous  work  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Cudwortb's,  entitled  ''  A  Treatise  concerning 
Eternal  and  Immutable  Moralitv." 


4fit  CHERRY. 


ANDREW  CHERRY, 

An  ingenious. dramatist,  and  amusing  actori  was  the  eldest 
son  of  John  Cherry,  a  respectable  printer  and  bookseller 
•([Xiimericky  and  was  born  in  that  city  on  the  1)  th  of 
January,  1762.  He  received  a  respectable  education  at 
a  grammar  school  ihere,  and  was  intended^by  his  father 
to  be  qualified  for  holy  orders  by  matriculation,  in  a  uni- 
irersity,  but  arising  from  various .  disappoiatments  and 
Unforeseen  circumstances,  hia  parent  was  obliged,  to 
abandon  his  intention,  and  at  eleven  years  of  age,  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  placed  under  the  pre- 
lection of  a  Mr.  3.  Potts,  a  printer  and  bookseller,  in 
Dame  street,  Doblin,  and  was  by  him  initiated  in  his  art 
and  mystery*  From  an  ancient  friendship  which  had^nb- 
»isted  between  Mr.  Potts  and  Mr.  Cherry,  Andrew  was 
particularly  favoured  by  his  master,  and  made  his  constant 
companion  in  all  his  recreations.,  Among  other  raikmal 
amusements,  Mr.  Potts  felt  a  peculiar  attachment  to  the* 
atrical  exhibitions,  and  perceiving  that  a  similar  attach- 
ment (doubtless  arising  from  sympathy)  dwelt  in  the  breast 
of  his  pupil,  he  rarely  visited  the  temple  of  Thespis  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  the  youthful  Cherry.  Thus 
encpuraged,  he  imbibed  an  early  predilection  (or  rather 
infatuation)  for  the  histrionic  art,  and  at  the  early  age. of 
fourteen,  made  bis  first  appearance  in  the  character  of 
Lucius,  in  Addison's  Cato,  in  a  large  room,  at  the  Blackai- 
naioor's  head>  Towers'  street,  Dublin. 
•'  This  passion  for  the  stage  he  sedulously  cultivated,  and 
when  he  had  attained  bis  seventeenth' year,  viewing  hats, 
leathers,  and  Thalia's  mask,  floating  before  his  disordered 
imagination,  he  indignantly  spurned  typography,  and 
fearlessly  entered  the  dramatic  list,  making  his  dibui  as  a 
professional  actor,  at  a  little  town  called  Naas,  situated 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Dublin.  Here  be  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  small  group  of  miserable  strollers,  principally 
composed  of  runaway  boys  and  girls  (all  highly-gifted  no 
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doubt)  viho  were  then  under  the  management  of  a  Mr. 
Martiir. 

'  The  first  character  our  hero-  exhibited  himself  before 
his  new  audience  in,  was  Colonel  Feignwell,  in  Mrs.  Cent- 
lirre's  comedy  of  "  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife/'  somewhat 
an  arduous  undertaking  for  a  boy  of  seventeen^  as  it  is 
but  rare  thaf  even  the  veterans  of  the  stage  are  possessed 
of  a  variety  of  talent  sufficient  to  represent  this  difficult 
character.  The  applause,  however,  was  great,  and  the 
manager  of  this  sharing  company,  after  passing  many  en- 
comiums on  bis  exertions, presented  him  with  ]0|d.  as  his 
dividend  of  the  profits  on  that  night's  performance. 
*  Young  Cherry  afterwards  launched  into  almost  exten* 
sive  range  of  character,  for  being  blest  '*  with  a  peculiar 
facility  of  study/*  <i.  e.  a  good  memory,)  in  the  space  of 
ten  months,  he  performed  almost  all  the  principal  characr 
ters  in  tragedy/  comedy^  and  farce ;  and  during  the  same- 
periods  underwent  all  the  viei«situde  and  distress,  that 
usually  attend  those  hapless  individuals,  who  are  depen- 
dant on  so  precarious  a  mode  of  existence.  .  The  friends 
of  Cherry  have^heard  him  declare,  that  although  constantly 
employed  in  the  laborious  study,  that  his  range  of  cha- 
racter must  necessarily  bring  upon  him,  he  .never  was  in 
possession  of  a  single  guinea, during  the  whole  ten  months. 
He  was  frequently  without  thq- means  of  common  suste- 
nance,* and  sometimes  even  unable  to  buy  the  very  candles 
by  which  he  should  study  the  characters  that  were  so 
numerously  allotted  to  himr-^^eircumstances  the  whole  of 
which  are  highly  probable. 

•'  in  the  town  of  Athlone,  we  are  told,  a-  circumstance  of 
particular  distress  attended  our  hero;  but  which  he  bora 
with  all  the  magnanimity  that  dramatic  ardour  could  iol^ 
spire.  The  business  tof  •  the  theatre  was  suspended -for  a 
^«ligrt  time,- in  consequeaceof  the  benefits- having  turned 
out  badly  t  the  manager  w«s  resolved  not  to  waste  any  more 
billsy^utwait  for- the  races>  which  were- to  <M>mmenoe  ill 
a  few  days.  Our  hero  being  of  a  timid  and  bashful  turn, 
and  assisted  by  a  portion  of  youthful  pride,  was  incapable 
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of  making  those  advances,  and  playing  off  that  train  of 
theatrical  tricks,  by  which  means  benefits  are  frequently 
obtained  in  the  country,  and  therefore  he  had  been  less 
successful  than  many  of  his  brethren.  His  landlady,  per- 
ceiving there  was  no  prospect  of  payment,  satisfied  herself 
for  the  trifle  already  due,  by  seizing  on  the  remnant  of 
our  hero's  wardrobe ;  and  knowing  she  could  dispose  of 
her  lodgings  to  more  advantage  during  the  races^  turned 
him  out  to  the  mercy  of  the  winter^s  wind,  which  he  en- 
dured with  all  his  former  philosophy.  He  rambled  care- 
lessly about  the  streets,  sometimes  quoting  passages  to 
himself,  both  comic  and  serious,  that  were  analogous  to 
his  situation,  but  without  forming  one  determined  idea  of 
where  he  was  to  rest  his  houseless  head.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  evening  he  strolled  by  accident  into  the  lower 
part  of  the  theatre,  which  had  formerly  been  an  ion,  aod 
was  then  occupied  by  a  person  whose  husband  had  been  a 
Serjeant  of  dragoons,  for  the  purpose  of  retailing  refresh- 
ments, &c.  to  those  who  visited  the  theatre.  After  chat- 
ting until  it  grew  late,  the  woman  hinted  to  our  hero  that 
she  wished  to  go  to  bed,  and  begged  he  might  retire;  upon 
which  he  replied,  in  the  words  of  Don  John,  "  I  was  just 
thinking  of  going  home,  but  that  1  have  no  lodging."  The 
good  woman,  taking  the  words  literally,  inquired  into  the 
cause,  with  which  be  acquainted  her  without  disguise. 
Being  the  mother  of  a  family,  she  felt  severely  for  his 
distressed  situation :  at  that  time  he  did  not  possess  a 
single  halfpenny  in  the  world,  nor  the  means  of  obtaining 
one.  The  poor  creature  shed  tears  of  regret  that  she  could 
not  effectually  alleviate  his  misfortune.  He  endeavoured 
to  assume  a  careless  gaiety;  but  the  woman's  unaffected 
sorrow  brought  the  reflection  of  his  own  disobedience  to 
his  mind,  and  he  dropped  tears  in  plenteous  libation :  in 
bis  grief  he  saw  the  sorrow  of  his  parents,  whom  he  had 
deserted,  to  follow  what  he  began  to  perceive  a  mad 
career,  in  despite  of  the  man}'  unanswered  remonstrances 
he  had  received,  with  a  fair  promise  of  forgiveness  and 
affection,  should  he  returji  to  bis  business.    This  philao- 
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thropic  female  lamented  that  she  could  not  farnisb  him 
with  a  bed,  bat  offered  to  lend  him  her  husband's  cloke, 
and  to  procare  a  bundle  of  dry  hay,  that  he  might  sleep  in 
an  empty  room  in  her  house.  His  heart  was  too  full  to 
pay  his  gratitude  in  words;  his  eyes  thanked  her;  he 
wept  bitterly,  accepted  her  kind  offer,  and  retired  to  rest. 
The  intruding  any  furiher  on  her  kindness  was  painful  to 
him,  as  she  was  struggling  to  maintain  a  numerous  off'" 
spring.  He  therefore  carefully  avoided  the  house  at  meal- 
times, and  wandered  through  the  fields  or  streets,  until  he 
supposed  their  repasts  were  finished :  at  last,  so  overcome 
by  fasting  and  fatigue,  that  he  could  not  rest,  he  rose  from 
his  trooper's  cloke  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  and  explored 
the  kitchen,  searching  the  dresser  and  all  its  shelves  and 
drawers,  in  hopes  of  finding  something  that  might  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite,  but  in  vain.  On  his  return 
to  his  hay  truss,  he  accidentally  struck  against  the  kitchen 
table,  the  noise  of  which  he  feared  might  alarm  the  family; 
and,  uncertain  of  the  real  cause  of  his  leaving  his  apart** 
cient  at  that  hour,  they  might  naturally  suppose  that  his 
purpose  was  to  rob  the  house,  as  a  reward  for  their  hospi- 
tality :  the  idea  added  to  the  misery  he  then  suffered  ;  he 
trembled,  he  listened,  but  all  was  quiet;  and  then  renewed 
bis  search  (for  his  hunger  overcame  his  fears),  and  to  hia 
gratification  he  found  a  large  crust  of  stale  bread,  which 
he  was  afterwards  informed  had  been  used  for  rubbing  out 
some  spots  of  white  paint  from  the  very  cloke  that  com* 
posed  his  bedding;  he,  however,  ate  it  with  avidity,  as  he 
was  entering  on  the  fourth  day  without  the  least  refresh- 
ment,  and  returned  heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence,  whose 
omnipotent  hand  was  stretched  in  the  very  critical  mo- 
ment, to  save  him  from  the  most  direful  of  all  possible 
deaths, — ^starving ! 

At  length,  after  enduring,  in  all  probability,  not  more 
than  the  usual  and  every-day  hardships  attendant  on  the 
life  of  a  strolling  player,  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  even 
now  **  returned  to  reason  and  the  shop,"  remaining  at 
home  for  upwards  of  three  years.    The  "  stirutting  and 
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firet^iog^'  fMTofeasion  waa,  however,  too  firmly  seated  n 
.bis  mind  and  heart,  to  be  «o  Middenly  got  rid  of.  He 
forgot  eatirely  the  misery  he  had  so  lately  suffered,  qaitked 
his  home,  and  after  making  some  excursions  of  Jittiemo- 
^Qentienlisted  himself  nader  the  banners  of  a  Mr.  R.  W. 
Knlpe,  a  well-known  dramatic  veteran,  ** «  scholar  and  a 
gentleman/'  In  his  compaoy  (we  are  told)  Cherry  enjoyed 
flEiiicb  comfori  and  satisfaction,  and  rematned  lUtached  to 
it  till  Mr.  Knipe's  decease.  He  then  joined  the  principal 
provincial  company  of  Ireland  under  the  mansqpement  of 
Mr.  Atkins,  where  he  performed  a  most  extensive  roond 
of  characters,  and  was  for  many  years  the  popular  favo- 
rite of  tbe  north  of  Ireland,  during  which  period  be  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  his  old  friend  and  manager,  Mr. 
Knipe,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  family. 

In  1787,  Mr.  Ryder  having  been  engaged  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre,  Cherry  whose  provincial  repute  had 
reached  the  capital,  quitted  the  audiences  of  Belfast,  to 
supply  his  place  at  the  theatre  in  Smock  alley,  Dublin^ 
where,  for  six  years,  he  stood  at  the  top  of  his  profession  m 
the  comic  line. 

Having  long  entertained  a  desire  of  visitiiig  the  sister 
country,  he  engaged  Mrs.  Cherry  and  himself  to  the  cele- 
brated Tate  Wilkinson,  at  the ,  period  when  Mr.  Fawcett 
entered  into  articles  with  the  managers  of  Covent  Garden, 
whose  situation  he  filled  at  the  theatres  of  York,  Hall,&c. 
for  three  years,  wlien  he  again  returned  to  bis  native 
country. 

He  continued  two  seasons  in  Ireland  ;  after  wbtdi  the 
irregular  payments  of  the  manager,  and  other  disgusting 
circumstances,  iodoced  bin  to  return  to  England,  and  he 
accepted  an  engagemeni:  with  Messrs*  Ward  and  Baokis, 
managers  of  the  Manchester  theatres  where,  with  bis 
wife,  he  successfully  performed  two  years.  From  thence, 
be  went  to  Bath,  where  for  four  seasons  be  enjoyed  an 
affiple  share  of  public  fiivour. 

On  the  abdication  of  the  late  Mr.  King,  Mr.  Chenjr 
was  QDgaged  at  Drury  Xaoe  tbeaitie,  vheia  4te  made  Ms 


nict^rt  of  « -Sir  0e^afti}h  Dote**  iti  the  "  Brbtherfr,"  MA 
"  Ltaarilfo,**  «o  "  Two  StVingH  t6  your  Bow,"  and  wk§  rti 
t^ytA  >¥]th  ^eat  api^ause.  He  afterward*  bec^ifte 
manli^  Of  the  S^nspea  and  MonmOuth  theatres,  add  died 
tt  ike  4iftt^  pl&de,  of  dropfsj  on  th^  braib,  ton  the  ]<2tfc  t^ 
Febraai^Ti  1B1«. 

Sijreh  "^ras  AtidreW  *Chen^,  It  nafa  ^ho  underirebt  ^^ 
TOfficfty  of  dif^>poibtment*aiid  inisery^,  for  the  pleasure  of 
Mtag  <^aspietfou8 :  hh  life,  dloogb  IM^  el§e  bAt  ii  record 
dffbllj)boWever>  irill  tifot  be  btterly  uiT^lesl  td  ittankiDiI; 
if  but  arte  of  those  cbuntteiss  individuals, — the  Wx>Qld*bi 
lKichlird*8  and  Hamlet's,  pause  ere  they  sacrifice  tb^  sun- 
niest hdnri  of  their  lives,  making  a  compact  with  tM 
''juggling  fiend,  that  keeps  the  word  of  promile  to  theiir 
ter,  ktti  breaks  it  to  their  hope." 

As  an  aiHthor,  Cherry  is  fully  deserving  of  the  epithet-, 
itigenious,  as  he  contrived  to  produce  k  comedy  (The  Sol- 
dier's Daughter)  which  ran  for  thirty-seven  highb,  at  i 
iime  when  the  public  taste  was  not  very  degraded; 

H^  wrote  altogether  led  dramatic  pieces,  the  titlei  of 
f^faich  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biographia  DitLihdtica. 


ARTHUR  CHICHESTER, 

£fAltt  of  Donegal,  wai  the  eld^n  son  of  Edward, 
Visbottdt  Chichester,  and  w^s  born  on  the  Idth  January, 
1606.  In  1627  he  succeeded  Lord  Valentia  in  his  troop 
of  horse^and  after  the  decease  of  his  fathei",  was  appointed 
governor  of  Carrickfergus  for  life.  At  this  place  he  resided 
When  the  firMt  tidings  of  the  rebellion  were  brought  to  him*> 
on  Saturday,  £3rd  October^  1641,  about  ten  o'clock  i^t 
flight  He  idimediately  by  flrei  and  alarm*drnms  raised 
the  country)  and  distributing  the  arms  and  ammunition 
Itmong  those  Wh6  camii  to  Carrickfergus,  he  left  the  ca&tle 
tifcider  the  care  of  Captain  Roger  Lyndon,  and  marched 
With  ikbottt  three  hundred  hbrse  and  foot  to  Belfast,  wher6 
he  deceived  k  reinforcetasent.    On  ihk  87ih  he  jointed  Ui^ 
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Lord  MoDtgomeryi  at  Lisburne,  and  toon  after  he  wif 
appointed,  in  commission  with  Sir  Arthur  Tyringham^  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  He  imme* 
diately  endeavoured  to  put  the  towns  in  a  state  of  defence^ 
and  to  take  the  best  methods  in  his  power  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he  was  farther  assisted  by  a 
commission  from  the  king,  and  a  grant  for  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Belfast.  But  when,  by  the  defection  of  the 
army  in  the  north,  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  com* 
mand,  he  retired  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  sworn  a  member 
of  the  privy  council,  and,  in  January  l645,  entered  into  a 
resolution,  with  the  rest  of  the  officers  of  the  Marquis  of 
Ormondes  regiment,  not  to  take  the  covenant  imposed 
upon  them  by  the  English  parliament,  but  to  preserve 
their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the 
lord-lieutenant.  His  fidelity  to  his  prince,  affection  to  his 
country,  and  activity  against  the  rebels,  were  indeed  so 
conspicuous,  that  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  a  letter  to  the 
king,  dated  19th  January,  1645,  writes  thus: — 

**  You  have  been  graciously  pleased  of  late  to  reward 
some,  that  have  either  served  your  majesty  actually,  or 
suffered  for  you  eminently  in  their  persons  or  fortunesi 
with  new  creations,  or  with  additions  of  honour  in  this 
kingdom.  That  Colonel  Arthur  Chichester  hath  missed 
such  a  mark  of  your  majesty's  favour,  I  conceive  to  have 
been  through  his  own  modesty,  and  my  not  representing 
his  personal  merit.  If  he  outlives  his  father,  he  will  be 
in  among  the  foremost  of  the  viscounts  of  this  kingdom 
in  place,  and  (I  am  sure)  beyond  them  all,  except  one, 
in  fortune,  though  he  be  for  the  present  deprived  of  the 
latter  for  his  faithfulness  to  your  majesty's  crown,  the 
same  means  whereby  his  uncle  got  both  it  and  his  honour. 
He  bath  served  your  majesty  against  the  Irish  rebellion 
since  the  beginning  of  it ;  and  when,  through  an  almost 
general  defection  of  the  northern  army,  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  serve  your  majesty  there,  he  came  with  much 
hazard  to  take  his  share  in  the  sufferings  of  your  servants 
here,  and  with  them  to  attend  for  that  happy  time,  that 
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{we  trust)  will  put  us  in  a  condition  to  contribute  more 
to  your  service  than  our  prayers.  If  your  majesty  shall 
think  fit  to  advance  this  gentleman  to  an  earldom,  I  con- 
ceive that  of  Dunnegally  a  county  in  the  province  of 
Ulster,  wherein  he  should  have  a  good  inheritance,  is 
fittest,  which  I  humbly  offer  to  your  majesty's  considera- 
tion, as  a  part  of  the  duty  of 

"  Your  majesty's,  &c. 

"  Obmond/' 

In  consequence  of  this  representation,  he  was  created, 
in  1646,  Earl  of  Donegal;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
was  one  of  the  four  hostages  sent  by  the  Marquis  of 
Orm^nd  to  the  English  parliament,  as  surety  for  his  per* 
formance  of  the  articles  between  them,  for  the  surrender 
of  Dublin,  and  the  other  garrisons,  to  their  commissioners. 
Soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  custos  rotu- 
lorum  of  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  and  also 
restored  to  the  government  of  Carrickfergus.  In  l668, 
he  founded  a  lectureship  on  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Dublin.  He  died  at  Belfast,  on  the  18th  March,  1674, 
and  was  buried  at  Carrickfergus. 


MICHAEL  CLANCY,  M.D. 

This  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  military  man,  of  an 
ancient  and  oqce  powerful  family  in  the  county  of  Clare ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  born  towards  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  When  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year  he  was 
placed  at  one  of  the  first  colleges  in  France,  where  he 
remained  until  the  famous  James,  Duke  of  Ormonde,  fled 
from  England  and  went  to  St.  Germains.  On  that  occa- 
sion, he,  with  two  of  his  companions,  seizing  an  oppor- 
tunity, quitted  the  college,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
an  individual  who  had  rendered  himself  celebrated  all  over 
Europe;  which  having  accomplished,  he  was,  either 
through  fear  or  shame^  deterred  from  returning* to  bis  pre-^ 
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ceptQf*    Sf  aocor^ii^ly  re«>lvi^.  oa.  procn^qg.  ^^  h« 
native  ooQiiUy «  for  which  parp6se  h^  took  a  plaqe  ia  tl^ 
boat  for  Harfieqr  in  Noravaadj,  and  shortly  aft^r-^iviqg* 
af^  Havre d«  Grace,  obtained  a^  passage  to  DubJin, 

Being.  p^ife<?tly  ignorant  of  who  is^relations  wei;e,,  or  at{ 
what  place  they  resided,  bu^  renumbering  to  ha|ve/  beard^ 
that  he  sprung  from  a  family  on  the  borders  of  the  cpuntj. 
of  Clare,  he  r^sqln.tely  determjned  to  proceed  into  that 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  accordingly  he  commenced  his  ex- 
cursion, making  the  best  of  his  way  through  Kilkenny, 
where  be  luckily  met  with  a  ^'  good  Sapfiajritan,^  who.  took 
compassion  oa  his  helpless  state,  and  feeling  an  inclinajtioo 
to  pay  baqk  to  the  son  some  obligations  conferred  on^him 
by  the  father,  eagerly  embraped  the  opportunity  that,  now* 
presented  itself  and  supported  bim,  and  placed  him  in  ^, 
free  school  belonging  to  that  town.    Here  he  continued 
for  three  yeafs,  w.hen  the  misfortunesof  his.  benefaptoc^ 
deprived  him  of  the  as^^istance  he  h|d  derived  from  th^t 
quarter;  fortunately  for  him,  however,  it  was  bis.  destiny  in. 
losing  one  benefactor  to  procure  another,  as,  about  this 
period,  1^9, u(|foreseea event  brought hiqa^ to  the  knowledge, 
of  his  relations,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Dr.  James  King. 

At  the  university  he  remained  nearly  four  years,  at  the 
end  of  which. period,  perceiving  no.prospect  of  advance- 
ment, and  being  of  a  "lively  disposition,''  and  feeliqgaq 
inclination  to  ^'  see  a.  little  of  the  world,"  he  oqcc;  n^ore^ 
left  his  native  country  for.Erance,  setting  sail  on  boafd  a^. 
ship  bound  for  Rochelle,  on  the  25tli  of  July,  1724.     In 
three  days  time  the  vessel  gained  sight  of  L'Isle  Dieu  oa^ 
the  coast  of  Britanny ;  but,  on  the  four th^  a  violea|  storpa- 
a|rose,  which  drove  it  towards  the  coast  ot*  Spajp,  wi^re  it; 
was  stranded  on  the  shore  about  a  mile's  distance  .from 
the  town  of  St,  Sebastian,  in  Bispay.     From  this  place  he- 
obtained  a  passage  to  Rochelle,  and  from  thence  'o  Bpr« 
deanx,  where  )ie  intencied  to  com^e>^oe  the  stpdy  of  pby* . 
s^Cp    He.  afterwards  obtajoed,  the  degree,  qf  ..doctf^,  a||* 
8i^|n?fr.  At  w%. m^h.^  JretiVAf4i  to  ir^e)^if .Mp^FMfffti. 
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bot kewar  Aere  in  1737^  when  he  wo  dquived  of  bis 
right  by  an  accidental  cold.  Tbia  deprivation  rendering 
him  incapable  of  his  profession,  he  amused  hitHself  with 
writing  his  comedy >  called  ''The  Sharper/'  which  was 
acted  five  times  at  Smock  alley,  and  obtained  him  the 
notice  of  Dean  Swift. 

From  this  period  his  life  partook  of  all  the  inconve* 
niences  that  usually  result  from  confined  circumstances^ 
and  an  inability  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  by 
a  profession.  He,  however,  obtained  from  the  late  king  a 
pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year  during  his  life;  and|  in  the 
year  1746,  procured  a  sum  of  money  by  performing  a 
pact  he  was  so  well  qualified  for  by  nature,  namely,  Tire* 
siaa  the  blind  prophet,  in  ''  CEdipus/'  This  performance 
was  for  his  own  benefit  at  Drury  Lane  theatre.  He  after* 
wards  was  settled  at  the  Latin  school  at  Kilkenny.  The 
time  of  his  death  we  are  wholly  unacquainted  with. 

He  is  the  author  of  a  Latin  Poem,  called  '^  Templum 
Veneris,  sive  Amorum  Rhapsodiae;''and  of  three  dramatic 
pieces,  whose  titles  are,  1.  "  Tamar,  Prince  of  Nubia," 
T.  1739;  £•  «  Hermon,  Prince  of  Choraa,"  T.  1746  5 
5.  "  The  Sharper,"  C.  1750. 


BENJAMIN  CLARE 

\t  AS  a  man  of  extraordinary  talent,  but  neglected  to 
improve  it  by  due  application  (by  no  means  an  extraor- 
dinary  case).  He  was  held,  however,  in  great  estimation, 
and,  we  are  told,  "he  most  justly  deserved  the  name  of  a 
fine  artist.*'  He  was  a  man  possessed  of  a  benevolent 
heart,  was  born  in  Dublin,  in  1771,  and  died,  greatly,  la- 
mentedy  in  that  city,  in  J  8 10. 


DR.  ROBERT  CLAYTON, 

An  eminent  scholar,  and  a  prelate  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
land, was  born  at  Dublin,  in  1695.  His  father,  Dr.  Clay- 
ton,  was  minister  of  St.  MichaeKs,  Dablin,  and  dean  oP 
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Kildare.    The  family  was  descended  from  the  Claytoai, 
of  Fulwood,  in  Lancashire,  whose  estate  came  to  Dr« 
Clayton  by  inheritance.    The  son  was,  at  an  early  age, 
put  to  Westminster  school,  under  the  tuition  of  Zachary 
Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester.    The  kindness 
and  fidelity  of  the  teacher,  and  the  gratitude  and  applica- 
tion of  the  pupil,  cemented  between  them  a  warm  and  last- 
ing  friendship.     From  Westminster  he  was  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  where  he  made  honourable  progress,  and, 
in  due  time,  was  elected  fellow ;  and  afterwards  made  the 
tour  of  France  and  Italy.     In  1729,  he  was  D.  D.  and 
besides  this  literary  title,  he  became  F.  S.  A.  and  F.  R.  S* 
of  London.      In  1728,  he  came  into  possession  of  aa 
affluent  estate,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  death,  wbeo 
he  laid  down  his  fellowship  without  any  beneficiary  com- 
mutation, and  married  Catharine,  daughter  of  Lord  Chirf 
Baron  Donellan,  and  had  the  generosity  and  indepen* 
dence  to  give  her  fortune,  which  wps  but  inconsiderable, 
to  her  sister.     He  shewed  an  equal  degree  of  noble  kind- 
ness to  his  own  three  sisters,  and  gave  each  double  whal 
had  been  bequeathed  them  by  his  father's  will. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  went  with  his  lady  to  Lon- 
don, where  a  person  in  distressed  circumstances  applied 
to  him  for  assistance,  with  a  testimony  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  for  a  recommendation;  upon  which,  instead  of  a 
small  donation,  as  usual  upon  such  donations,  he  gave  no 
less  than  300/.  which  was  the  whole  sum  which  the  unfor- 
tunate man  said  was  necessary  to  make  him  easy  in  the 
world.    This  circumstance  made  him  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Clarke,  and  the  result  of  their  intercourse  was,  that  Dr. 
Clayton  was  led  to  embrace  Arian  principles,  to  which  he 
adheied  through  life.    Dr.  Clarke  having  informed  Queen 
Caroline  of  the  remarkable  beneficence  of  Dr.  Clayton^ 
it  made  a  strong  impression  on  her  Majesty's  mind  in  hit 
favour;  which  impression  was  strongly  enforced  by  Mrs* 
Clayton,  afterwards  Lady  Sandon,  then  in  attendance  in 
her   Majesty's  service,  as  bed-chamber  woman.     Such 
powerful  interest  pro(:ured  a  recommendation  to   Lord 
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Carteret,  then  lord-lieatenant  of  Ireland,  for  the  very 
first  bishopric  which  should  become  vacant,  and  he  was 
accordingly  appointed  bishop  of  Killala,  January  1729-30* 
Over  this  see  he  presided  till  1 735 f  when  he  became  bishop 
of  Cork,  which  office  he  held  till  his  translation  to  the  see 
of  Clogher,  in  1745.  This  was  his  last  and  greatest 
ecclesiastical  preferment.  Dr.  Clayton  filled  his  import* 
ant  rank  in  society  in  a  dignified  and  respectable  manner, 
but  was  not  known  to  the  world  as  a  literary  character, 
till  he  published  an  '^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Jews/'  which  was  at  first  attributed  to  another  pen.  Soon 
after  appeared  an  elaborate  work,  which  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned,  ''  The  Chrpnology  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  vindicated;  the  Facts  compared  with  other  ancient 
Histories,  and  the  Difficulties  explained,  from  the  Flood 
to  the  Death  of  Moses;  together  with  some  Conjectures 
in  relation  to  Egypt,  during  that  Period  of  Time;  also 
two  Maps,  in  which  are  attempted  to  be  settled  the 
Journey  of  the  Children  of  Israel,''  1747,  4to.  Continuing 
bis  Biblical  studies,  his  lordship  published,  in  1749,  a 
*^  Dissertation  on  Prophecy,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
shew,  from  a  jomt  comparison  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  revelations  of  St.  John,  that  the  final  end  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jews  will  be  coincident  with  the  ruin  of 
Popedom,  and  take  place  about  £000,  A.  D.  After  this 
followed  "  An  impartial  Enquiry  into  the  Time  of  the 
Coming  of  the  Messiah,"  in  two  letters  to. an  eminent 
Jew,  printed  first  separately  and  then  together,  in  1731. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  his  lordship  had  imbibed 
the  Arian  doctrines,  in  opposition  to  the  standards  of  the 
Church,  and,  in  furtherance  of  the  views  he  had  adopted, 
be  now  gave  to  the  world  a  work  which  excited  consider- 
able controversy.  It  was  entitled,  an  ''  Essay  on  the 
Spirit;"  and  the  object  of  It  was  to  prove  the  inferiority 
of  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit^  and  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  alteration  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  To  this 
work  be  prefixed  a  dedication,  with  his  name,  to  the  pri<* 
mate  of  Ireland ;  and  it  had  the  effect  of  fixing  on  him 
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the  ttMii  of  her^y»  Md  preveatiog  bis  rising  fiother  ia^At^ 
ohuroh.  After  all,  the  work  waa  not  writt/ee  by  the  bisbu^ 
biinselfy  but  by  a  youog  olergytnati  of  his  diocese^  who. 
&Iiewed  the  manuscript  to  bis  lordship,  but  had  DOb  tho 
courage  to  prim  it*  The  bishop  conveyed  it  to  the  press,, 
wd  so  managed  the  affair,  that  he  al^ne  sustained  the^ 
whole  brunt  of  the  opponenta.  There  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  romantic  generosity  in  this  conduct,  but  little  of- 
worldly  pr4]deace..  In  1762,  be  was  reeommended  by  the 
D4ikQ  of  Dorset,  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  to  the  vacant: 
archbishopric  of  Toam,  but  was  refused  the  promotion* 
aimply  from  bis  being  reputed  the  author  of  this  essay*. 

Tlje  next  work  the  bishop  sent  to  the  press  was  nn*^ 
doobtedly  bis  own  composition,  '*  A  Vindication  of  tbe 
Histories  of  tbe  Old  and  New  Testament;  in  Answer  to 
tbe  Objections  of  the  late  Lord  Bolingbroke;'*  in  two 
letters  to  a  young  nobleman,  1752,  8vo.  it  is  a  work  of 
great  learning  and  ability,  which  discovers  great  acute- 
ness  of  criticism  and  industry  ia  his  lordship,  and  in  it 
tbe  objections  of  Bolingbroke  are  ably  exposed  and  con- 
futed. There  are,  however,  in  it  some  physical  principles 
laid  dowo,  which  are  more  fanciful  than  solid.  This  is 
more  particularly  the  case  with  the-  second  part^  which 

*  The  ooDtroTtny  to  which  the  "  Essay  on  Spirit"  gave  rise,  continDed 
but  a  short  time.  The  best  answers  to  the  work  were,  *'  A  FnU  Answer, 
Ac/'  176Sy  Sto.  by  the  late  Rey.  WiUiam  Jones,  the  friend  and  biographer 
of  Bishop  Home ;  and  *<  A  Vindieation  of  th^Doctrine  of  the  Trimty,"  in- 
three  parts,  with  an  Appendix^  by  the  Rev.  Vt*  Randolph,  iather  to  4hd 
late  Bishop  of  London.  Dr.  Keppis  expresses  his  opinion  that  tbe 
**  Essay  on  Spirit,"  and  the  tracts  in  defence  of  it,  were  the  means  of 
diffusing  the  Arian  sentiments,  which,  however,  he  adds,  **  are  at  present* 
np^n  the  decline,  the  Unitarians  tending  fast  to  the  dootrinea  of  Sodnas.'' 
On  the  *<  Essay  on  Spirit,"  Dr«  Warbarton  says,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Hnid, 
^  The  Bishop  of  Ciogher,  or  some  9nch  heathenish  name,  in  Ireland,  has 
jnst  published  a  book.  It  is  made  fp  yt  of  the  hibbisb  of  the  heresies; 
of  a  mnch  ranker  cast  than  common  Arianlsm.  Jesus  Christ  is  Ifichael, 
aa4  the)  Holy  Ghost,  Gabriel,  &c  This  might  be  hetety  in  aa  Engisli 
bisbop,  but  in  an  Irish,  'tis  only  a-Uunden  Bat  tbank  God,  our  bwbopa 
are  far  from  making  or  yending. heresies;  thougjb  for  tbe  gpod  of  tha. 
chureb,  they  have  excellent  eyes  at  spying  it  out  whereTer  it  skulks  or  fies 
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af^pcarod  in  17M^  in  which  b«  atteiopu  tjo  give  an,  aor. 
couot  of  the  formatioQ  o£  the  earih^.^nd  of  the  deluge4 

In  175S,  be  publUbed  ^  A  Jocirna)  from  Grand.  Cairpi 
to.MouBt  Sinai,  and  back  again*  Translated  froqd  a  Ma« 
nascript,  written  by  the  Prefetto  of  Egypt;  in  company* 
With  the  Missionaries  de  Propaganda  Fide,  at  Grand 
Cairo.  To  which  are  added,  some  Remarks  on  U»e  Origin^ 
of  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  Mythology  of  the  ancient 
Heathens/'  London,  4to.  and  8vo»  This*  work  was  disdi-^ 
cated  to  the  Societyof  Antiqaariea.  The  bishop  barii^ 
become  possessed  of  tliet  ocigioal  journal  from;  Gnandr 
Cairo  to  Mount  Sinai,  and  which  bad  been  mentioned  by/ 
Bf .  Pococke  in  his  Travels  through  the  East^  offered  tMis 
translation  of  it  to  the  antiquaries,  with.a  view  of  excitii^^ 
their  attention*to.charaoters  cutout  io  ihe  rooks  inahe; 
l^ilderness.of  Sinai^  at  a^  place*  well  known  by  the- name  of 
Gebelel  Mokatah,  or  the  Written  Mountains.  Th&bishop> 
was  in  great  hopes,  that,  if  they  could  have  been  copied* 
and  transmitted  to  England^  the  meaning  of  them  might 
perhaps  have  been  by  some  means  or  other  got  at ;  and^ 
as  it  was  supposed  they  were  cut  out  by  the  Israelites; 
during  the  long  leisure  of  their  encampment  in  the  Wil». 
derness,  it  was  supposed  that  much  curious  and  interest-, 
ing  information  might  have  been  obtained,  and  confirming) 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history.  The  prefetto  of  Egypt; 
bad  with  him  persons  acquainted  with  Arabic,  Greek^. 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Latin,  Armenian,  Turkish,  £lig*N 
lish,  Illyrian,  German,  and  Bohemian^]anguages;  yetnone 
of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  the  characters,  which  were. 
Cttt  in  the  rock  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  with  great. 
industry.  The  bishop  was  anxious  a  person  might  be  sent 
out  qualified  to  copy  them,  and  offered  himself  to  contri- 
bute lOOL  per  annum  for  fiveyears,  to  assist  in  defraying^ 
tl>e  expense.  It  does  not  appear  that  any) steps  were; 
taken  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  consequence;  aad 
probably  the  result  would  have  been  less  satisfactory  than, 
supposed*  The  celebrated  Mr.  Edward  Wortley  Montagn^. 
nihawcnc  fronUSaiio  to  thedeseirtQ£Siiiaiy,for  tbeexiWMb 
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purpose  of  seeing  and  describing  the  objecia  proposed  bj 
the  bishop,  was  greatly  disappointed,  and  convinced  that 
the  characters  were  not  made  by  the  Israelites.  Other 
travellers,  who  have  been  at  the  same  place  since,  have 
not  been  more  saccessfu). 

The  bishop's  next  publication  was  in  1755 ;  and  con- 
sisted merely  of  some  letters  which  had  passed  between 
his  lordship,  when  Bishop  of  Cork,  and  Mr.  William  Penn, 
on  the  subject  of  baptism.  In  which  he  contended,  that 
the  true  christian  baptism  is  to  continue  to  the  end  of  the 
world;  whereas  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ceased 
with  the  working  of  miracles. 

The  zeal  with  which  his  lordship  had  entered  into  the 
Arian  controversy,  by  fathering  a  work  not  his  own,  did 
not  cease  to  influence  his  mind;  and  he  attempted  tofnr* 
ther  the  propagation  of  the  same  tenets  in  his  legislative 
capacity,  by  a  speech  in  the  house  of  lords,  at  Dublin, 
find  of  February,  17^6,  when  he  moved  that  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  creeds  should  for  the  future  be  omitted  in  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  Ireland.  The  speech  he  delivered 
on  that  occasion  was  taken  down  in  short-hand  ;  and, 
being  published,  went  through  several  editions.  This  so 
avowed  and  declared  an  attack  on  the  articles  of  the 
church,  made  his  lordship  be  viewed  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able light  by  his  brethren,  and  this  feeling  towards  him 
was  aggravated  still  more  by  his  posterior  conduct.  la 
1767  he  published  the  third  part  of  his  *'  Vindication  of 
the  Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,"  in  which  he 
wandered  so  far  into  heterodoxy,  that  it  was  considered  by 
the  governors  of  the  church  as  highly  improper  that  such 
conduct  should  be  allowed  in  one  whose  situation  required 
him  ,to  appear  in  her  defence.  Accordingly  orders  were 
sent  by  his  Majesty  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  to  take  the  proper  steps  towards  a  legal  prose- 
cution. A  day  was  appointed- for  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Irish  prelates  at  the  primate;  to  which  Bishop  Clay- 
ton was  summoned,  that  he  might  receive  from  them  tbe 
Dotificatioa  of  their  intentions.    A  censare  was  oertaia; 


And  it  waa  Upprehended  he  would  be  deprived  of  his  bene- 
fice. His  lordship  however,  and  the  other  bishops  and 
ministers,  were  relieved  from  all  further  trouble  in  so  un- 
pleasant an  affair  by  the  hand  of  death,  Feb.  26, 1758. 
The  disease  was  nervous  fiever,  and  the  agitation  of  mind 
under  which  he  was  thrown  when  a  prosecution  com- 
menced against  him,  proved  the  cause  of  his  death.  When 
informed  of  the  prosecution,  he  consulted  an  eminent 
lawyer  on  the  subject,  and  asked  him  if  he  supposed  he 
should  lose  his  bishopric.  The  answer  was,  ^'  My  lord,  I 
believe  you  will."  "  Sir,''  he  replied,  "  you  have  giveu 
me  a  stroke  I  shall  never  get  the  better  of.''  It  has  been 
asserted,  that,  after  the  bishop  had  delivered  his  speech  in 
the  house  of  lords,  he  said  ''  That  his  mind  was  eased  of 
a  load  which  had  long  been  upon  it,  and  that  he  now 
enjoyed  a  heartfelt  pleasure,  to  which  he  had  been  a 
stranger  for  above  twenty  years  before."  This  story,  if 
true,  and  his  lordship's  future  conduct,  are  decidedly  in- 
consistent; and,  indeed,  it  is'  io^possible  to  view  in  a 
favourable  light  the  behaviour  of  the  bishop  and  his  pre^^ 
cedent  conduct.  If  he  had  been  truly  conscientious  in 
the  zeal  he  had  shewn  for  the  tenets  which  he  had  em- 
braced, it  ill  became  him  to  shrink  from  the  consequences 
of  avowing  them.  The  pecuniary  loss  of  the  revenues  of 
his  bishopric  for  the  few  remaining  years  in  which  he  had 
any  probability  of  livings  ought  not  to  have  weighed  much 
in  any  circumstances ;  and  surely  none  at  all  with  one  who 
was  possessed  of  so  ample  a  private  fortune.  And  to 
suffer  for  conscience  sake,  to  a  man  thoroughly  sincere  in 
the  principles  he  professes,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  his 
glory  and  his  crown.  Without,  therefore,  entering  at  all 
into  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  he  advanced,  we  shall  only 
remark,  that  the  man  who  launches  out  into  the  storms  of 
religious  controversy,  ought  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
buffettings  of  the  waves;  he  must  expect  the  warm  at-' 
tacks  of  his  opponents,  and  particularly  so,  if  the  tenets  he 
advances  be  in  opposition  to  those  to  which  he  has  sworn 
bis  belief;  and  miserable  must  be  his  feelings  if  he  is  not 


prepared  fd  wivhMmd  ftath  hd8tifity>  wuA  «0  ieA¥e  ^dMHi* 
ftohtioto  from  th^  approbhtion  of  liis  friends,  land  the  still 
more  ittiportant  jodgment  of  his  bwn  confecieti<ee. 

We^nro  with  pleasure  to  the  alOMable^uiititi^sfliavi^ 
felted  by  the  bishop  if)  private  liffe.  The  oibjects  of  hit 
charhy  were.tiumeromi  aod  he  bestowed  bis  benefaetiont 
with  such  privacy,  that  it  might  be  truly  said  his  ^  led 
band  knew  not  what  brs  right  band  gave.**  Being  a 
member  of  the  linen  board,  he -Availed  hilDself  of  the  mtank 
of  doing  good  presented  to  him,  and  by  getting  wheels 
and  reels  for  the  poor  about  Clogher,  he  put  it  into  tbei^ 
power  to  maintain  themselves  by  the  exertion  of  faoBoar* 
able  labour. 

The  bishop  left  behind  him  many  menffscripti,  xhft  truith 
of  his  literary  industry,  but  not  in  a  stkite  fit  for  the  press. 
As  a  member  of  the  learned  societies  to  which  be  be^ 
longed,  he  maintained  a  correspondence  with  men  of  the 
first  eminence  for  literature  and  science.  To  the  learned 
printer,  Mr.  Bowyer,  he  made  a  present  of  the  copyright 
of  alt  his  works  published  in  England.  His  Lancashire 
estate  be  bequeathed  to  his  nearest  relation,  Richard  Clay^ 
ton,  Esq.  chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas  in  IreUmit 
hot  the  principal  part  of  his  fortune  fell  to  Dh  6amard> 
who  had  married  his  niece. 


tf  ih 
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Wipe  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  borfi  at  — '— 
in  Ireland,  and  descended  from  one  of  its  ancient  and  most 
honourable  families.  This  lady  stands  so  high  in  the 
records  of  excellence,  that  it  may  truly  be  said, "  WheA 
the  eye  saw  her,  it  blessed  her ;''  When  the  ear  heard  of 
her,  it  was  irt  the  chorus  of  praise  and  admiration :  in  htt 
wai  united  all  the  warmth  atid  liberality  of  the  Irish,  with 
the  solidity,  energy,  tad  fortitude  of  the  English  character- 
Munificent  in  her  donations,  yet  her  benevolence  was  ai 
e^tebsive  ai  her  generosity  was  uilbodtided;  unoftteft- 
cations  in  her  eharities,  as  in  iall  her  actidns^  she  concealeii 
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tbem  asnmch  «b  ptnsiUe  firom>tbe  pubfic  eye.  She  seemed 

indeed  to  live  but  for  the  welfare  of  others ;  her  every 
piHiBuit  was  subservient  to  that  exalted  sense  of  duty 
which  was  the  ruling  principle  of  her  mind  and  the  great 
stimulus  of  all  her  actions.  The  benevolence  and  virtues 
of  her  heart  appeared  in  her  covntenance,  and  gave  an  in- 
expressible'cbapm  to  (her  raanners  and  conversation.  No 
one  retired  from  her  society  without  having  been  pleased ; 
and  very  few  without  improvement*  With  t»i  intuitive 
perception  of  all  that  was  elegant'or  graceful  in  language^ 
and  dignified  in  conduct,  she  united  intellectual  endow«> 
meats  which  would  have  rendered  her  conspicuous  in  any 
sphere  of  life,  had  she  pursued  the  paths  of  literature ;  bat 
thedutiesof  daughter,  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  friend* 
engrossed  her  attention.  She  was  always  actively  engaged 
to  promote  happiness  at  home,  and  diffusing  it  in  the  wide 
carcie  of  her  connections.  She  poured  consolation  into 
the  bosom  of  distress,  bound  up  the  broken  heart ;  *'  visited 
the  fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction;"  ''  gave  to 
the  poor  bread  ;'^  to  the  sick  medicine;  and  to  the  ignorant 
iastruction.  Scrch  was  the  being  whose  decease  we  have 
to  record  and  lament,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1815.  She  had 
retired  to  rest  the  preceding  evenings  and  not  having 
risen  at  her  usual  time  in  the  morning,  the  family  became 
alarmed,  and  on  entering  her  chamber,  found  bet  dead,  ap- 
parently as  if  recently  engaged  in  prayer. 


MICHAEL  CLERI,  or,  CLEIRIGH. 

This  historian  "Mid  antiquary  was  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Ulster,  a  friar  of  the  Franciscan  order ;  and  being  well 
skilled  in  tlie  language  and  antiquities  of  bis  eotlDtry,  was 
one  ^  the  envoys  sent  into  Ireland  from  Louvain>  by 
Hngh  Ward,  to  coliect  the  materials  for  bis  work  relative 
ti^4he  Irish  Saints.  This  task  he  performed  with  indefa- 
tigable industry  far  about  fifteen  years,  and  collected 
teigetber  a  hmwb  of  iaformaftion,  both  genealog^al  and 
biogra^eal,  4md  wbioh  pwved  iiyvidflilkle  <ltt  his  keM 
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recorded)  to  John  Colgan,  the  author  of  the  *'  Acta  Sane- 
toram  Hiberniss/' 

The  task  assigned  him  by  Hugh  Ward,  aflTorded  him 
an  opportunity  of  procuring  many  other  materials,  regard- 
ing both  tiie  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  his  country^ 
which  he  digested  into  method  and  order;  and  with  the  aid 
of  several  skilful  antiquarians,  whom  he  employed  to  assist 
him,  he  not  only  compiled,  but  enlarged  three  historical 
treatises,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ware. 
By  the  assistance  likewise  of  the  aforesaid  antiquaries  (who 
were  Ferfessius  O'Mselchonaire,  or  Coury,  Peregrine 
O'Clery,  and  Peregrine  O'Dubgennan)  and  receiving 
occasionally  the  assistance  of  others,  be  compiled  and 
composed  a  treatise  in  a  convent  in  Donegal,  entitled, 
"  The  Annals  of  Donegal.'*  A  work  which  OTlaherty, 
in  his  Oxygia,  taxes  with  great  defects  in  point  of  chrono« 
logy;  yet  (adds  Ware)  it  is  chiefly  depended  on,  and 
closely  followed  by  John  Lynch  and  John  Colgan. 

Cleri  also  arranged  and  published  a  dictionary  and  glos- 
sary of  the  most  difficult  and  obsolete  words  in  the  Irish 
language,  under  the  title  of  *^  Senasan  Nuadh,  Louvain, 
1643,''  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 


SiE  BARRY  CLOSE,  Baet. 

IVas  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  an  officer  to  whose  eminent 
talents  and  strict  sense  of  public  duty,  the  East  India 
Company  are  deeply  indebted.  At  an  early  age  he  em- 
barked in  the  service  of  the  company  in  a  military  capacity, 
and  in  every  situation  to  which  he  was  progressively  ad« 
vanced,  was  justly  pointed  out  as  a  model  for  imitation. 
For  many  years  he  was  adjutant-general  of  the  army 
attached  to  fort  St.  George,  in  which  capacity  he  exhibited 
talents  of  so  superior  and  scientific  a  cast,  and  acquired  so 
high  a  military  reputation,  as  to  introduce  him  to  the 
friendship  and  confidence  of  General  Harris.  This  valu- 
able connection  afforded  him  many  opportunities  during 
the  memorable  siege  of  Seringapatam,  of  dittinguishing 
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himself  id  such  a  maoner  as  to  obtain  much  of  the  glory 
which  accrued  to  the  British  arms  from  that  brilliaDt 
achievement.  When  peace  was  restored  to  that  country 
by  the  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Hyder,  and  the  nominal 
re-establishment  of  the  hereditary  rajah  on  the  throne  of 
Mysore,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  entrusted  to  him  the  im- 
portant office  of  resident  at  that  court,  in  which  and  in 
other  diplomatic  employments,  he  exhibited  political 
talent,  not  inferior  to  his  military  abilities.  His  concilia- 
tory manners  and  firmness  of  mind,  joined  tp  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  language,  manners,  and  history,  of  the 
natives,  rendered  him  as  popular  among  them,  as  among 
his  countrymen.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  dignity  of  a  baronet;  and  died  in  April  1813,  un- 
fortunately for  that  country,  which  he  had  served  with  a 
warmth  of  public  spirit  almost  unequalled  during  a  period 
of  forty- two  years. 


MARMADUKE  COGHILL 

Was  born  in  Dublin,  on  the  28th  December,  1673,  and 
was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Trinity  college  in 
1687 ;  here  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  civil  law, 
and  was  chosen  one  of  its  representatives  in  parliament, 
which  mark  of  respect  and  esteem  his  constituents  con- 
ferred on  him  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  After  Ailing 
several  important  effices,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  Irish  exchequer,  in  173^1  which  situation  he  held  with 
great  repute  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  of  that 
fatal  disorder,  the  gout  in  the  stomach,  in  1758,  and  was 
interred  in  St.  Andrew's  church-yard.  In  public  life  he 
was  a  man  of  unwearied  diligence  and  clear  judgment,  an 
equally  upright  counsellor  of  the  crown,  and  independent 
representative  of  the  people.  As  one  of  the  first  commis- 
sioners of  the  board  of  first  fruits,  he  may  be  said  to  have 
organised  that  body,  and  to  have  been  the  prime  cause  of 
all  the  benefits  which  arise  to  the  established  church  in 
Irelaad  from  his  exertions.     In  private  life  he  was  univei- 
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•ally  beloved  for  his  benevoleBce^  afikbilily,  and  sweetness 
of  temper.  His  sister,  Mary  Coghitl,  erected  the  cbarch 
of  Drumcoudra,  near  Dubtiti|  as  a  monmneDt  of  respect 
and  affection  to  his  memory,  and  omameated  it  with  a 
tomb,  sculptured  by  Scfaeemaker. 


Sir  JOHN  COLE 

Was  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the  Coles  of 
Devonsbire,  and  was  the  second  sod  of  Sir  William  Cole^ 
wbo  was  the  first  of  the  family  settled  in  Ireland. 

The  year  of  Sir  John's  birth  has  not  been  recorded. 
Daring  the  unhappy  dissensions,  he  was  itxj  actWe  aoder 
bis  father,  particularly  in  the  relief  of  EDntskilles,  which 
having  been  besieged  nine  weeks  by  fifteen  hundred  men, 
ttnder  Philip  M'Hugfa  O'Reily,  they  were  surprised  in  a 
sally  by  Walter  Johnson,  an  ofiicer  under  Sir  Williaa^ 
who  being  seconded  by  Sir  John,  with  his  foot-company, 
and  some  volunteers,  they  raised  the  siege,  and  led  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  for  seven  miles,  as  far  as  Maguire's 
bridge. 

^fter  the  reduction  of  Ireland  by  the  parliament,  be  was 
appointed,  with  others,  on  the  21st  November,  1653,  com-* 
missioners  for  the  precinct  of  Belturbet,  to  consider  how 
the  titles  of  the  Irish  and  others  to  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
and  also  their  delinquency  according  to  tlieir  respective 
qualifications,  might  be  put  into  the  most  speedy  and 
exact  way  of  adjustment. 

On  the  27th  of  February  following,  he  had  the  pay  of 
18/.  4s.  allowed  him  by  the  month,  as  governor  of  Eii&i«* 
killin,  and  being  very  instrumental  in  promoting  the  res* 
toration  of  King  Charles  II.  his  majesty  by  privy  seal, 
dated  at  Whitehall,  4th  August,  and  by  patent,  23rd  Jam* 
ary,  1660,  created  him  a  baronet,  in  consideration  of  his 
vety  many  good  services  performed  to  him ;  and  on  tba 
13th  of  December  gave  him  a  colonel's  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  foot,  to  which  he  was  appointed  on  the  2£Dd 
of  March  following ;  having  on  the  19th  been  constituted 
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ooe  of  tbe  coaimissionei's  for  the  'Settlement  of  the  king- 
dora,  for  which  purpose  he  bad  a  grant  of  laads. 

He  was  member  of  parliament  for  tbe  coanty  of  Ferma- 
fiagh,  of  wbioh  county  he  was  appointed  custos  rotuloruna 
ooth^dodof  ^prily  166U  He  married  Elizabeth^daiigl^ter 
of.  Jobn  Chichester,  Esq.  of  Duoganooo,  by  whom  he  had 
fear  sons  aad  seven  daughters,  and  died  in  or  about  tbe 
year  1693. 

■'   f    I  i  I'UBg 

JOHN  COLGAN, 

A  NATIVE  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  celebrated, 
both  as  an  author  and  a  scholar;  was  a  strict  Franciscan 
friar  in  the  Irish  convent  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua,  in  Lon>- 
vain,  in'  which  he  was  professor  of  divinity.  He  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Irish  language,  and  like- 
wise possessed  a  great  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
church  history  of  his  country,  by  the  acquirement  of 
which  learning,  he  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  praise* 
worthy  and  laborious  work  in  which  be  had  engaged, 
namely,  the  collecting  and  writing  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
saints ;  a  work  in  which  be  was  greatly  mided  by  the  col« 
lections  made  for  the  same  purpose  by  Hugh  Ward*,  wh6 
was  unfortunately  prevented  from  carrying  his  inteutionk 
into  efiect  by  sudden  death.  He  (Colgah)  gave  up  tbe 
greater  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  this  work,  and  has 
pubitshed  two  large  folio  volumes,  illustrated  with  many 
notes,  both  useful  and  learned^  especially  in  what  regards 

*  Hagh  Ward  was  likewise  a  native  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  bat 
received  part  of  his  education  at  Salamanca  and  part  in  Paris ;  and  allter* 
wards  was  made  lecturer,  and  then  guardian  of  the  Irish  college  at  Lou- 
vain.  Prior  to  which  he  was  admitted  into  the  order  of  Franciscan  friars 
at  Salamanca,  in  the  year  1616.  He  was  a  man  deeply  read  in  Hibernian 
imtlqulties,  and  undertook  the  writing  a  complete  History  of  the  lives  of 
the  Saints  of  Iretand.  For  which  povpbce  be  employed  one  Michael  O'Clery, 
who  was  Jikewise  a  friar  of  the  same  order,  and  sent  him  fl'om  Loovain  to 
Ireland  to  search  for  manuscripts  and  to  collect  materials  for  the  work. 
The  finishing  of  which  was  prevented  by  the  author's  sudden  decease,  on 
the  8th  November,  1635 ;  and  the  whole  of  his  papers  came  into  the  pot- 
•esaion  of  John  Colgan,  and  were  singularly  useful  to  him. 
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the  ancient  topography  of  Ireland,  and  has  annexed  to 
them  large  and  complete  tables.  The  last  of  these  yoiumes 
in  order  was  the  first  printed  and  entitled  "  Acta  Sanc- 
torum Veteris  ecMajoris  Scotise  seu  HibernisBy&c.&c.'^ 
Lov.  r645. — Folio. — His  intention  (says  Ware)  was,  first 
to  publish  one  general  Treatise,  or  Synopsis  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Antiquities  of  Ireland.  Secondly,  The  Acts  of 
St.  Patrick,  St.  Columb,  and  St.  Bridgit.  And,  thirdly, 
to  write  the  Lives  and  Acts  of  the  other  Saints  of  Ireland, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  months  and  days,  which 
would  occupy  many  volumes.  But  the  first  part  of  this 
last  work  being  earliest  ready  for  the  press,  he  presented 
it  to  the  public  eye,  and  called  it  the  first  volume,  though 
the  third  of  what  he  intended  for  his  Ecclesiastical  Anti- 
quities. Into  this  volume  he  brought  all  the  saints  of 
Ireland  who  died  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  suspected  some  Scots  and  English,  such  as  be 
could  lay  the  least  claim  to;  yet  is  far  short  (continueih 
the  same  author)  of  making  sufficient  reprisals  on  Mr. 
Dempster  who  with  so  bare  a  face  hath  plundered  the 
Irish  calendar,  and  from  thence  got  the  nick-name  of 
ayioNAivV,  or  the  Saint-stealer.  Peter  Talbot,  a  man  of 
*'  good  parts  and  learning,"  gives  our  author  the  title  and 
character  of  Incitorum  Carrosor^  or  a  raker  together  of 
uncertain  and  unknown  lives.  The  second  volume  of  this 
work  was  printed  at  Lonvain  in  1647.  In  this  volume  he 
bath  given  seven  different  lives  of  St.  Patrick,  five  of  St. 
Columb,  and  six  of  St.  Bridgit,  to  which  he  has  annexed 
appendixes,  notes,  and  indexes. 

He  died  at  Louvaiu  in  1658,  and  his  death  frustrated 
his  intention  of  giving  to  the  public  the  lives  of  the  Irish 
Saints  for  the  other  nine  months  of  the  year. 

Several  manuscript  volames  of  his  writings  are  yet 
remaining  at  Louvain,  the  titles  of  which  are  to  be  found 
in  Harris's  Edition  of  Ware. 
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St.  COLUMBA,  or,  COLUMKILLE, 

Was  one  of  the  greatest  patriarchs  of  the  monastic  order 
in  Ireland,  and  the  apostle  of  the  Picts.  To  distinguish 
him  from  other  saints  of  the  same  name,  he  was  surnamed 
Columkille,  from  the  great  number  of  monastic  cells, 
called  by  the  Irish,  killes,  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 
He  was  of  the  noble  extraction  of  Neil,  and  was  born  at 
Gartan,  in  the  county  of  Tyrconnel,  in  521,  and  early 
learned  the  divine  Scriptures,  and  the  lessons  of  an  ascetic 
life  under  the  celebrated  bishop  of  St.  Ferrian,  in  bis 
great  school  of  Cluain-iraird,  and  esteemed  nothing  worthy 
his  pursuit  that  did  not  assist  him  in  the  disengagement 
of  his  mind  from  the  world,  and  the  advance  of  religion 
and  holiness  in  his  heart*  Being  advanced  to  the  order  of 
priesthood  in  546,  he  gave  admirable  lessons  of  piety, 
and  sacred  learning,  and  was  soon  attended  by  many 
disciples.  He  founded,  about  the  year  550,  the  great 
monastery  of  Dair-magh,  now  called  Durrogh,  and  Sir 
James  Ware  mentions  a  MS.  copy  of  the  four  gospels  of 
St.  Jerome's  translation,  adorned  with  silver  plates,  as 
then  extant,  preserved  in  this  abbej*.  He  likewise  founded 
many  other  monasteries  of  less  note ;  and  the  same  antiqua- 
rian observes,  that  a  rule  composed  by  St.  Columba,  then 
existed  in  the  old  Irish.  This  rule  he  settled  in  the  burn 
dred  monasteries,  which  he  founded  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. King  Dermot  (like  great  men  of  more  modern 
times)  being  offended  at  the  zeal  which  reproved  public 
vices,  St.  Columba  determined  on  leaving  his  native 
country;  and  with  his  twelve  disciples  passed  into  Scot* 
land,  and  was  successful  in  converting  the  king  of  the 
northern  Picts,  together  wrtd  ^'^  subjects.  These  Picts, 
having  embraced  the  faith,  gave  St..  Columba  the  little 
island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  called  from  him— Y-colin-kille, 
twelves  miles  from  the  land,  in  which  he  built  the  great 
monastery,  which  was  for  several  ages  the  chief  seminary 
of  North  Britain,  and  continued  long  the  burying-place  of 
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the  kings,  and  other  superior  personages.  Lewis,  in  hit 
ancient  History  of  Great  Britain,  mentions  the  remains  of 
the  tombs  in  the  church-yard,  of  forty-eight  kings  of 
Scotland,  four  kings  of  Ireland,  and  eight  kings  of  Norway. 

St.  Columba's  manner  of  living  was  most  austere;  hit 
fiutlng  extraordinary,  the  bare  floor  his  bed^  and  a  stone 
bit  pillow ;  yet  he  was  mild  and  cheerfnl,  and  his  general 
benificence  won  him  the  hearts  of  all ; — ^be  considered  time 
of  so  mnch  yalue,  that  he  suffered  no  minutes  to  pass 
without  employment,  and  that  employment  of  the  best 
kbd,  promoting  religion  and  virtue  in  his  own  person^ 
and  communicating  the  same  by  example  and  precept  to 
all  around  him,-— «  rare  example  to  the  priesthood  of  oil 
denominations.  In  the  MS.  life  of  St.  Columba  by 
O'Donnell,  it  is  asserted  that  in  the  year  544,  being  a 
prince  of  the  royal  family,  he  was  offered  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  and  that  Dermod  M'Cerball,  his  competitor,  sue* 
ceeded  only  because  our  holy  abbot  preferred  the  cowl  to 
the  diadem,  an  evident  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  devo* 
tion,  and  the  humility  of  his  mind. 

He  died  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  in  the  island,  but  was  some  ages  after  removed  to 
Down,  in  Ulster,  and  laid  in  one  vault  with  the  remains  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Brigit. 

It  is  justly  observed  by  Butler,  that  formerly,  christians 
hid  themselves  in  solitudes,  that  they  might  more  imme-> 
diately  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  God ;  but  now, 
after  a  christian  education,  too  many  pass  their  whole 
lives  in  dissipation  and  vanity,  without  being  able  to  find 
leisure  for  serious  meditation  or  reading,  as  if  they  made 
it  their  study  to  unlearn  the  chief  thing  which  it  concerns 
them  to  know,  and  to  love  the  only  thing  for  which  they 
exist  —-religion,  or.  the  wors^p  of  God. 

END  OP  VOL.  I. 
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